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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

THOSE  who  are  inclined  to  regard  with  complacency, 
if  not  altogether  with  favor,  those  governmental  ex- 
periments which  lean  to  socialism  are  to  be  reminded  of 
the  dangerous  road  they  are  treading.  For  socialism  con- 
templates the  abolition  of  private  property.  So  every 
one  of  the  halting  steps  whether  they  be  undertaken  by 
Russia  or  the  Roosevelt  administration  leading  in  this 
general  direction,  are  concessions  to  the  ultimate  doctrine 
that  private  property  must  be  destroyed. 

THIS  doctrine  has  subtile  ways  of  injecting  itself.  It 
may  manifest  itself  in  social  security  acts  in  which 
private  property  is  to  be  seized  for  an  ostensibly  laudable 
purpose.  Or  it  may  appear  in  lachrymose  mood,  though 
not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  main  object  in  view, 
and  shed  a  few  tears  over  child  labor  which  nobody  really 
believes  in,  of  course,  but  is  an  appeal  sure  of  general  ap- 
proval. 

TDOLITICAL  economy  is  not  a  science  of  benevolence. 
*-  It  is  not  enough  to  bewail  the  poverty  of  the  poor, 
nor  can  any  legislation  be  found  that  will  be  kind  to  them. 
It  is  very  fine  to  feel  as  Lord  Houghton  wrote: 

"A  sense  of  earnest  will 

To  help  the  lowly  living 

And  a  terrible  heart  thrill 

If  you  have  no  power  of  giving." 

That  is  all  very  pretty  and  looks  well  on  Christmas 
cards.  But  it  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  why  the 
poor  are  poor  and  how  their  poverty  can  be  cured.  And 
the  incentive  to  benevolence  typified  most  successfully  in 
the  Rooseveltian  personality  does  not  get  us  anywhere 
in  particular. 


theory  of  benevolence  leads  us  by  indirect  routes 
straight  to  socialism.  Such  sloppy  phrases  as  "We 
must  put  human  rights  above  property  rights,"  is  not  merely 
indicative  of  an  underlying  fallacy,  but  is  a  perfectly  mean- 
ingless injunction,  for  property  rights  are  human  rights 
and  thoughtless  conservatives  in  their  careless  acceptance 
of  the  fiscal  stupidity  that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  ac- 


cordance with  ability  to  pay  lend  themselves  and  such 
authority  as  they  possess  to  the  extreme  of  communism. 

1T\R.  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  Master  of  Rugby,  and 
*-*  father  of  Matthew  Arnold,  tells  us  that  he  rose  each 
morning  with  the  conviction  that  everything  was  an  un- 
settled question.  This  may  not  be  a  wholly  satisfactory 
way  of  looking  at  life  and  its  problems.  But  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  smug  certainty  which  many  modern  edu- 
cators regard  economic  problems.  The  only  thing  that 
is  certain  is  not  the  dicta  of  professional  theorists  in  the 
field  of  education,  but  the  laws  by  which  these  theories 
must  be  tested.  Those  who  find  their  principles  in  text 
books  and  believe  that  no  further  examination  is  needed 
are  anchored  in  a  dead  sea. 

T^HERE  are  vital  truths  in  political  economy.  They  are 
•*•  not  the  inventions  of  professors,  nor  phases  of  social 
planning,  but  are  as  immutable  as  the  movements  of  the 
stars.  Hence  the  folly  of  experimentation  which  does  not 
seek  for  the  natural  laws.  If,  for  example,  capital  flows  into 
the  most  profitable  channels  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  direct  it;  if  it  attempts  such  direction  disaster 
is  inevitable.  If  it  is  a  law  that  men  seek  to  satisfy  their 
desires  with  the  least  exertion,  this  law  must  be  left  free  to 
operate,  for  to  it  we  owe  every  invention  that  lightens  toil. 

T  F  it  is  a  law  that  every  tax  upon  a  commodity  tends  to 
•*•  lessen  that  commodity,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  or  abolish  all  taxes,  and  if  the  removal  of  these 
tends  in  turn  to  increase  the  value  of  land  going  into  idle 
hands,  we  should  not  only  rid  ourselves  of  taxes  but  trans- 
fer them  to  the  community-produced  rent  of  natural  re- 
sources. This  is  to  confer  on  society  both  a  correlative 
and  positive  benefit. 

TF  there  is  a  law  of  human  progress  that  calls  for  "asso- 
•*•  ciation  in  equality,"  then  it  follows  that  every  man- 
made  law  that  does  not  conform  to  this  natural  law  must 
wreck  society.  You  cannot  overlook  a  social  injustice 
done  to  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures,  you  cannot  dis- 
criminate against  any  social  class  or  racial  group  and  hope 
that  your  own  class  will  be  immune  from  its  consequences. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  injustice  to  propagate  itself  through 
every  vein  of  the  body  politic,  selecting  quite  indiscrim- 
inately its  victims  for  punishment. 
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T_TOW  important  then  is  it  to  realize  that  the  laws 
•*•  •*•  that  govern  society  are  not  the  inventive  machinery  of 
statesmen  and  politicians  but  are  the  eternal  principles 
that,  as  Hooker  says,  "have  their  seat  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Almighty."  And  so  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Dr. 
Arnold  was  right.  The  machinations  of  men  are  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  are  forever  unsettled.  Only  the  laws 
remain  as  the  rock  upon  which  beat  the  winds  and  waves 
of  shifting  conditions. 

OPEAKING  of  "taxation  in  accordance  with  ability  to 
^  pay,"  was  not  this  a  practical  maxim  with  Dick  Tur- 
pin?  "From  each  according  to  his  ability  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs"  was  the  practice  of  this  chevalier  d' 
Industrie  and  the  group  that  followed  his  example.  Acting 
on  this  principle  he  closed  innumerable  transactions  on  the 
highway  and  rode  gayly  on  his  way.  He  was  something 
of  a  gallant  figure  but  came  to  an  inglorious  end.  So, 
too,  will  governments  that  imitate  him. 


The  McGlynn  Monument 


HHE  greatest  supporter  of  Henry  George  in  his  inde- 

•*•     pendent  candidacy  for  mayor  of  the  City  of  New 

York  in   1886,  was  Father  Edward  McGlynn,  pastor  of 

St.  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  largest 

churches  in  New  York,  with  over  25,000  parishioners. 

When  Henry  George  was  to  address  a  political  campaign 
meeting  at  Chickering  Hall,  Dr.  McGlynn  was  also  in- 
vited to  address  it,  but  he  was  warned  by  the  Archbishop 
that  if  he  did  so  he  would  be  excommunicated  from  the 
church,  as  the  Archbishop  held  that  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George  were  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dr.  McGlynn  disagreed  with  the  Archbishop 
and  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  Catholicism.  Father 
McGlynn  made  an  eloquent  address,  and  was  excom- 
municated. Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Burtsell,  a  Catholic  priest, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  took  up  the 
defence  of  Dr.  McGlynn  with  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
The  Pope  sent  his  Papal  abelgate,  Monsignor  Francis 
Satolli,  to  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  case.  In 
December,  1892,  after  a  few  years'  investigation,  he 
laid  the  facts  before  four  Catholic  professors  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  they  declared 
that  Dr.  McGlynn  did  not  violate  the  tenets  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  by  advocating  the  principles  of  Henry  George. 
The  Pope  then  restored  Dr.  McGlynn  to  the  Church. 

After  Dr.  McGlynn  died,  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone, 
a  Single  Taxer  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  started  to 
collect  a  fund  to  erect  a  statue  of  Father  McGlynn  to  be 
placed  in  a  public  square  or  park  in  New  York  City. 
The  funds  were  collected  and  the  statue  made  by  a  promi- 
nent sculptor  named  Edward  T.  Quinn,  but  when  the 


authorities  of  New  York  were  asked  to  permit  the  statue 
to  be  put  in  a  public  place,  they  failed  to  give  their  con- 
sent, and  the  statue  was  temporarily  placed  in  Wood- 
lawn,  a  non-sectarian  cemetery  in  the  upper  part  of  Bronx 
County,  N.  Y.  City,  near  the  Jerome  Avenue  entrance. 
The  body  of  Dr.  McGlynn  is  buried  in  Calvary,  a  Catholic 
cemetery. 

Many  prominent  clergymen  and  layman  eulogized 
Dr.  McGlynn  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  after  his  death,  among  them  being  the  Rev. 
Burtsell,  Rev.  Mgr.  Jos.  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.,  Rev.  Stephen 
S.  Wise,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  T. 
Newton,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  et  al.  Poems  eulogizing 
Dr.  McGlynn  were  written  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Edward 
Markham,  Ernest  Crosby,  Richard  LeGallienne,  et  el. 
Rev.  Sylvester  Malone  published  the  "Life  of  Dr.  McGlynn" 
in  1918,  which  is  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  Joseph  Fels,  Louis  F.  Post  and  a  host  of 
other  prominent  Single  Taxers  paid  glowing  tributes  to 
the  great  priest. 

Among  a  few  of  the  things  Dr.  Rainsford  said  is  the 
following:  "It  is  the  price  men  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  truth  that  should  be  the  standard  by  which  we  honor 
their  memory." 

Father  McGlynn  gave  up  everything  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  Dr.  Wise  said,  "If  the  world  were 
made  up  of  Father  McGlynns,  intolerence,  persecution 
and  tyranny  would  cease  to  be;  toleration,  justice  and 
love  would  rule  at  last  over  the  earth." 

Among  the  very  many  thousands  of  Single  Tax  expres- 
sions Dr.  McGlynn  publicly  made,  a  few  are  as  follows: 

"We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  payment  of  rent,  but 
we  have  an  eternal  war  with  the  payment  to  the  wrong 
man." 

"Our  object  is  to  have  laws  enacted  by  which  the  rental 
values  of  land  shall  be  taken  by  the  community  because 
they  are  created  by  the  community  and  rightfully  belong 
to  it." 

"The  monopoly  that  is  the  parent  monopoly,  the  gigan- 
tic monopoly,  is  the  monopoly  of  the  natural  bounties." 

"Where  a  human  being  exists  there  is  a  brother  to  be 
loved." 

Now  that  there  seems  to  be  a  friendly  Board  of  Esti- 
mate, it  has  been  proposed  that  renewed  efforts  be  made 
to  have  the  statue  placed  in  a  public  place.  The  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  and  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science,  have  been  asked  to  appoint  joint  com- 
mittees to  obtain  permission  from  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

The  statue  of  Father  Duffy,  who  was  a  Chaplain  during 
the  World  War,  is  being  erected  in  Times  Square,  and  as 
Father  McGlynn  was  a  Chaplain  during  the  Civil  War, 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  then  he  also  should  have 
his  statue  erected  in  New  York  Cirv. 
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The  following  inscriptions  are  inscribed  on  the  statue 
of  Dr.  McGlynn ;  : 

Doctor  Edward  McGlyn 

Priest  Patriot   Philosopher 

Born  September  27,  1837 

Ordained  a  Priest  in  Rome  March  24,  1860 

Died  January  7,  1900 

Erected  by  the  Doctor  McGlynn  Monument  Association, 
Sylvester  L.  Malone,  President;  Thomas  J.  McMahon, 
Secretary 

On  a  small  sign  in  front  of  the  statue  is  the  following 
inscription: 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 

Appointed  Chaplain  during  the  Civil  War 

In  the  Military  Hospital 

Central  Park,  New  York 

By  President  Lincoln 

The  Bootleg  Coal  Industry 

AS  AN  ECONOMIC  ISSUE 

PHE  "bootlegging"  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  some- 
thing of  a  political  problem  and  strikingly  raise  a  funda- 
mental economic  and  ethical  issue. 

This  alleged  "plain  stealing"  of  coal-in-the-ground, 
jy  thousands  of  previously  unemployed  miners  and  mar- 
ceters,  is  plainly  out  of  line  with  ordinary  "stealing." 
Their  previous  involuntary  unemployment  made  their 
dependence  on  public  or  private  charity  worse  than  that 
of  the  former  slave  upon  his  owner,  and  the  need  of  em- 
ployment and  of  its  output  forces  questioning  as  to  the 
ustice  and  economic  policy  of  coal-in-the-ground  "prop- 
erty," just  as  property  in  slaves  came  to  be  effectively 
questioned. 

The  claim  that  a  price  was  innocently  paid  to  a  some- 
how legalized  possessor,  does  not  settle  this  "present" 
questioning  any  more  than  it  did  the  questioning  of  chat- 
tel slavery,  for  coal-in-the-ground  "property"  is  similarly 
questioned  ethically  even  more  generally  than  its  legal 
status  as  "property"  is.  But  the  constitutional  wiping- 
out  of  similarly  based  ownership  of  slaves,  and  the  un- 
questioned public  control  of  monopoly  grants  generally, 
io  obviously  bring  this  legal  status  up  for  proper  deter- 
mination. 

It  is  certain  that  this  persistent  "plain  stealing"  of 
:oal-in-the-ground,  with  practical  immunity  from  ordi- 
lary  legal  prosecutions  because  of  overwhelming  public 
sympathy  with  the  "thieves,"  must  be  brought  to  a  definite 
ssue  and  fundamentally  settled;  for  the  present  lawless 
'bootlegging"  of  coal  cannot  be  lightly  tolerated  without 
nviting  anarchistic  conditions  generally.  And  such  settle- 
r.ent  is  more  essential  to  the  safeguarding  of  our  civiliza- 


tion than  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  was, 
for  it  goes  to  the  vital  problem  of  opening  up  opportunities 
for  employment,  —  without  solution  of  which  involuntary 
unemployment  must  persist  with  all  its  inevitable  hard- 
ships and  inherent  Hangers.  Therefore  the  issue  should 
be  squarely  raised,  not  side-stepped;  and  it  should  be 
pressed  with  all  the  force  that  public  spirited  counsel 
and  executive  ability  can  furnish,  and  with  the  adequate 
backing  of  public-spirited  citizens  generally. 

Whether  the  issue  is  strongly  developed  by  strenuous 
defense  of  a  humble  "bootlegger,"  as  the  slavery  issue 
was  by  like  defense  of  a  mere  slave  in  the  Dred  Scot  case, 
or  by  defense  of  a  legislative  enactment  affecting  "pro- 
perty" rights  in  nature's  gift  of  coal-in-the-ground,  is 
a  minor  matter;  and  whether  consistent  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  required  amendment  of 
it,  will  ultimately  attain  the  essential  result,  is  not  vital. 
But  the  need  of  actually  freeing  Nature's  gift  from  private 
monopolization  as  equitable  "property,"  must  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  our  people  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  self-government  and  secure  a 
sound  civilization.  That  coal-in-the-ground  and  like  gifts 
of  nature  are  not  private  "property"  as  products  of  human 
beings  are,  must  be  lawfully  established,  or  our  civiliza- 
tion must  logically  fail  as  others  have. 

This  brief  viewing  of  the  "bootlegging  case"  as  involv- 
ing a  vital  economic  issue,  is  submitted  with  the  desire 
to  promptly  invite  expert  legal  and  administrative  counsel 
into  needed  action  about  it;  a  purpose  that  of  course 
calls  for  your  own  and  other  influential  support. 

WALTER  G.  STEWART. 

YDNEY,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia—  The  Georgeist  proposal 
for  social  land  value  taxation  in  order  to  abolish  the 
quasi-monopoly  of  all  natural  resources  now  existing  has 
been  endorsed  by  The  Commonweal,  a  monthly  issued 
by  the  Australian  Church  and  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Strong  of  Melbourne. 

The  Commonweal  is  quoted  by  The  Standard  of 
Sydney  as  follows: 

"The  land  of  the  world  should  be  made  accessible  to 
all  persons  who  want  to  make  use  of  it.  There  should 
be  acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  provided 
for  the  children  of  men  of  all  generations.  How  can  this 
be  done  in  any  better  way  than  that  proposed  by  Henry 
George  and  others,  viz.,  by  each  user  paying  rent  to  the 
public  for  the  land  he  uses?" 

HENRY  GEORGE  NEWS  SERVICE. 


the  slaveholders  of  the  South  looked  upon  the 
condition  of  the  free  laboring  poor  in  the  most 
advanced  civilized  countries,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
easily  persuaded  themselves  of  the  divine  institution  of 
slavery.  —PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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Social  Credit  Summarized 

THE  Social  Credit  Plan  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
"private  finance,  operating  together  with  a  monopo- 
listic system  of  capital,  causes  poverty  and  depression  by 
constantly  increasing  prices."  This  effect  is  superinduced 
by  the  bankers'  practice  of  giving  overdrafts — that  is, 
by  making  loans  beyond  what  is  justified  by  the  assets 
of  the  borrower.  Now,  the  borrower  pays  his  laborers 
and  creditors  and  stockholders  (who  pay  their  laborers, 
etc.)  with  this  credit,  which  will  then,  in  the  form  of  money, 
come  into  the  market  for  consumers'  goods.  But  as  the 
consumer's  goods,  which  must  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  borrower's  efforts,  are  not  yet  in  the  market,  there 
is  an  increase  of  consumers'  credits  (money)  without  a 
corresponding  increase  of  goods.  Then  prices  must  rise 
for  the  demand  for  goods  in  terms  of  money  (credits) 
will  increase.  Thus  is  the  consumer's  dollar  continually 
lessened  in  purchasing  power. 

Of  course,  we  would  eventually  get  the  goods  to  the 
consumer,  but  could  hardly  lower  prices  thereby,  since 
the  desire  of  the  banker  for  interest  leads  him  to  issue 
overdrafts  with  continuous  abandon,  thus  generating 
an  always  rising  rate  of  flow  of  credit.  The  flow,  and  the 
rate  of  it,  are  given  considerable  attention  by  Douglas, 
who  says  that  credit  flows  out  from  the  bank  and  back 
into  it,  via  the  monopolistic  producer,  who,  having  bor- 
rowed from  the  bank,  and  distributed  his  borrowings  to 
his  laborers  and  creditors,  fixes  his  price  to  get  back, 
in  addition  to  a  profit  for  himself,  the  amount  of  his  loan, 
plus  interest,  for  the  banker.  This  goes  back  into  the 
bank  and  then  out  again,  swollen  by  overdrafts.  Such 
is  the  flow  of  credit,  and  the  rate  of  flow  (rapidity  of 
circulation  of  currency  to  the  vulgar)  is  continually  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  production  of  goods. 

So  wages,  salaries,  and  dividends,  which  Douglas  speaks 
of  as  the  forms  of  consumers'  credits,  are  continually 
being  weakened  in  purchasing  power  by  the  rise  of  prices. 
They  cannot  ever  expand  in  purchasing  power  by  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  because  even  if  no  overdrafts  were  issued, 
capitalists  would  still  fix  prices  to  get  back  all  the  credits 
which  they  had  paid  out.  And  the  normal  increase  in 
production  to  be  expected  in  a  progressive  society  would 
merely  enhance  the  flow  of  credit  controlled  by  the  banker, 
for,  Douglas  says,  a  modern  factory  produces  credit  as 
really  as  it  does  tangible  goods. 

This  last  is  a  very  interesting  point.  It  is  common  in 
metaphysics,  when  philosophers  make  arguments  with 
undemonstrable  premises,  to  give  such  premises  greater 
validity  by  first  offering  proofs  of  a  sort,  and  then  by 
declaring  very  vigorously  that  they  are  real — that  is, 
that  people  should  have  the  same  faith  in  their  exist- 
ence as  I  have  in  the  existence  of  the  chair  on  which  I 
sit.  Such  a  belief  is  the  one  of  Plato  that  only  mind  is 
real — that  the  chair  is  the  result  of  an  idea  in  the  mind, 


rather  than  what  most  people  find  obvious,  that  the 
idea  results  from  the  sight  and  feel  of  the  chair.  To 
convey  a  sense  of  reality  in  ideas  apparently  unreal, 
great  vigor  and  frequency  of  declaration  are  necessary, 
and  Douglas  does  not  spare  himself  in  this  when  he  con- 
fers upon  what  he  calls  Real  Credit  (the  capitals  are  his) 
the  dignity  of  an  equal  actuality  with  tangible  wealth. 
It  functions,  he  thinks,  at  least  coordinately  with,  if  not 
more  importantly  than  the  actual  production  of  goods. 

Real  Credit  (as  distinguished  from  ordinary  financial 
credit)  is  defined  as  a  correct  estimate  of  a  nation's  ability 
to  produce  during  a  given  period.  It  is  based  on  all  the 
factors  of  production  as  they  exist  in  that  nation.  If 
this  is  done  by  experts  of  publicly  owned  "People's  Banks" 
who  will  issue  financial  credits  in  accordance  with  the 
limits  of  this  estimate,  controlling  the  rate  of  flow  of 
credit  for  the  people's  good,  then  we  can  abolish  poverty 
and  depression,  and  create  prosperity. 

The  method  which  these  experts  will  follow  is  most 
intriguing.  They  will  not  only  fix  prices  for  the  producer, 
but  will  require  him  to  sett  below  cost,  so  that  he  will 
have  to  come  to  them  to  get  the  difference  between  the 
actually  selling  price  and  the  price  authorized  by  the  bank. 
This  plan  is  designed  to  give  the  bank  complete  control 
over  the  producer,  whom  its  experts  can  punish  by  with- 
holding the  difference. 

The  People's  Banks,  one  to  each  industry,  are  to  be 
controlled  in  matters  of  broad  policy,  though  not  in  de- 
tail, by  the  people  themselves.  Each  worker  will  have 
an  equal  vote  as  to  what  purposes  increases  in  production 
shall  be  devoted — whether  to  capital,  expansion,  or  for 
consumption  goods  for  themselves.  The  experts  will 
determine  how  much  to  lower  or  raise  prices  to  secure 
the  desired  effect.  If  the  people  wish  to  heighten  their 
standard  of  living,  for  example,  prices  should  be  lowered 
on  consumption  goods,  and  the  experts  will  have  to  juggle 
prices  until  consumption  goods  are  cheaper.  Douglas 
thinks  that  this  system  will  make  for  real  democracy, 
for  he  believes  that  the  people  cannot  judge  of  the  tech- 
nical questions  with  which  politicians  now  merely  confuse 
them,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  determining  what 
they  want  in  their  economic  lives,  if  the  issues  are  broad 
and  simple  enough. 

The  price-fixing  is  not  to  be  according  to  the  arbitrary 
opinion  of  the  experts,  but  is  to  be  based  upon  a  definite 
formula — the  ratio  of  consumption  credit  to  Real  Credit. 
A  proper  fraction  is  supposed  to  always  result,  since 
Real  Credit  (the  correct  estimate  of  production  in  the 
future)  will  always  outrun  the  consumption  credit  issued 
on  present  production,  inasmuch  as  men  working  in  social 
cooperation  get  an  increasingly  greater  "unearned  incre- 
ment" (everything  above  what  a  single  person  could  get 
entirely  by  himself),  from  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
use  of  capital.  Next  year's  production  will  always  be 
greater  than  this  year's— if  rising  prices  do  not  prevent 
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the  people  from  buying  the  goods  which  now  pile  up  into 
surpluses. 

The  banks  will  make  the  profits  (the  present  owners 
of  businesses  after  paying  all  credits  into  the  banks  of 
their  particular  industries,  will  get  only  a  flat  rate  of 
interest  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  their  properties) 
as  well  as  direct  the  industry,  re-investing  such  profits 
in  the  industry  These  capitalizations  of  profits  will 
be  represented  by  interest  bearing  shares  which  the  bank 
will  hold  on  account  for  the  workers,  equally  dividing 
the  interest  among  them.  Eventually,  with  the  increase 
of  the  unearned  increment,  efficiency  of  production  will 
rise  to  the  point  where  a  few  workers  will  be  able  to  supply 
all  the  desires  of  the  people.  By  that  time  the  constantly 
re-invested  profits  will  supply  the  technologically  unem- 
ployed population  with  the  necessary  purchasing  power 
to  keep  the  system  running.  Major  Douglas  expects 
that  this  happy  consummation  would  come  about  not 
long  after  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  for  he  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  the  potential  productive  power  of  modern 
society,  if  allowed  to  operate  efficiently,  is  already  equal 
to  the  full  supply  of  men's  wants  with  little  labor.  More- 
over, it  would  not  be  possible  under  his  system,  to  hold 
back  invention  for  the  purpose  of  saving  private  vested 
interests  when  everything  would  be  controlled  in  the 
private  interest.  And  men  and  money  would  be  eagerly 
devoted  to  developing  the  direct  use  of  solar  energy  when 
society  would  have  the  means  to  purchase  its  project, 
and  evidently  considers  its  success  of  prime  importance 
to  social  economy. 

*         *         * 

I  hope  that  all  of  the  above  is  clear  to  the  reader,  but  I 
doubt  that  he  will  easily  master  the  subject  from  this 
brief  summary.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  will  master  him 
if  he  tries  to  grapple  with  it  seriously.  The  author  him- 
self barely  emerged  from  the  study  of  it  with  his  sanity, 
and  his  head  is  bald  from  tearing  out  his  hair  in  a  fine 
frenzy  of  confusion  over  the  difficulties  of  "Credit  Power 
and  Democracy,"  Douglas'  magnum  opus.  However, 
he  has  pulled  through  with  sufficient  strength  to  present 
the  reader  with  the  main  elements  of  the  Social  Credit 
Plan  of  Douglas.  If  that  reader  is  still  uncertain  what 
those  main  elements  are,  I  will  leave  him  with  this  final 
word :  Douglas  has  had  some  popular  success  because  he 
attacks  a  real  and  notorious  evil,  though  a  minor  one, 
in  the  practice  of  bankers  of  issuing  credit  on  false  values, 
and  because  he  promises  something  for  nothing  with  a 
vengeance.  His  finer-spun  theories  are  not  at  all  under- 
stood by  most  of  his  followers,  who  are  content  with  a 
Devil  and  a  Paradise. 

— DAVID  J.  CHODOROV. 
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DO  not  like  the  English  landed  system,  with  its  absence 
of  peasants  and  its  predominance  of  squires. 

CHESTERTON. 


"First  the  Blade-Then  the  Ear" 

SOME  of  the  students  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  have  lately  been  interested  to  dis- 
cover in  an  old  number  of  the  SINGLE  TAX  REVIEW,  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  germ  idea  of  the  School  as  it  is  de- 
veloping, in  a  paper  by  Oscar  Geiger,  read  at  a  Conference 
in  Buffalo,  September,  1914.  Their  idea  is  to  present  this 
paper  in  full,  and  then  show,  by  comments  on  its  contents, 
why  they  see  it  so  clearly  to  be  the  H.  G.  S.  of  S.  S.  in 
embryo. 

(The  points  especially  commented  on  in  the  article  have 
been  italicized  and  are  taken  up  in  order.) 

READING  CIRCLES 
BY  OSCAR  GEIGER 

Fundamental  Social  Betterment,  to  be  lasting,  must 
come  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the  people,  and  the 
people  must  understand  before  they  can  demand.  If  we 
are  ever  to  get  the  Single  Tax  on  the  statute  books  so  that 
it  will  stay  there,  we  must  first  get  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  We  must  get  the  people  to  want  it  and  to  get 
them  to  want  it  we  must  first  get  them  to  know  it. 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  try  to  get  whatever  measure  of 
justice  we  can  by  such  legal  enactments  as  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  public  mind  we  are  able  to  obtain,  but  we 
must  not  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  merely  di- 
rect effort  toward  legislation  in  the  people's  state  of  mind 
will  secure  fundamental  justice,  or  if  by  chance  it  does, 
that  it  could  be  maintained.  The  people  themselves 
would  soon  undo  or  sanction  the  undoing,  passively  if  not 
actively,  of  any  law,  however  just  or  right  it  may  be, 
which  they  did  not  understand.  Vested  interest  would 
soon  proclaim  the  sacredness  of  contract,  the  inviolability 
of  predatory  and  time-honored  institutions,  and  success- 
fully show  how  their  sacred  rights  were  being  violated. 

The  people  are  not  proof  against  resounding  phrases, 
against  the  wiles  and  cunning  of  the  political  boss  and 
the  corporation  hireling.  They  must  be  educated.  There 
is  no  enduring  short  cut  to  freedom.  The  path  of  democ- 
racy lies  through  education. 

This  accepted,  there  remains  only  the  selection  of  effec- 
tive methods  of  educating  the  people.  There  are  many 
ways,  most  are  expensive,  while  many  are  fraught  with 
the  requirement  of  undue  effort,  and  therefore  wasted  en- 
ergy. Most  methods  of  educating  the  people  are  a  sort 
of  hit  and  miss  affair,  more  often  missing  than  hitting. 

This  wasted  energy  we  should  try  to  overcome,  and  I 
believe  the  method  I  am  about  to  propose  in  great  meas- 
ure does  this.  I  hope  you  will  give  it  your  consideration. 

Our  propaganda  should  be  separated  into  two  com- 
ponent parts.  First,  publicity,  by  which  the  Single  Tax 
is  brought  to  public  attention  sufficiently  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  and  the  interest  of  the  individual  to  want  to  know 
something  about  it;  and,  secondly,  educating  that  aroused 
interest. 
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How  publicity  can  best  be  promoted  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  explain  in  this  paper.  We  have  among  our  mem- 
bership experts  in  the  art  of  publicity,  who,  I  am  sure,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so,  will  ably  and  willingly  plan  a  State- 
wide campaign  of  publicity  that  could  be  carried  out  with 
economy  and  produce  results. 

My  purpose  is  to  interest  you  in  one  method  of  edu- 
cating the  individual.  Like  the  fellow  who  wanted  fried 
fish  and  conceived  the  happy  idea  that  he  must  first  catch 
his  fish,  so  to  educate  the  individual  we  must  first  get 
him. 

Individuals  merely  are  not  hard  to  get,  but  not  all  in- 
dividuals will  serve  the  purpose  of  our  propaganda.  We 
must  get  the  individual  who  wants  the  light  and  having 
got  the  light  is  able  and  willing  to  spread  it.  The  Single 
Tax  cannot  be  forced  on  any  one.  When  we  think  we 
have  accomplished  such  a  feat  we  have  merely  wasted  en- 
ergy. We  must  draw  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  want  to 
learn,  and  I  believe  the  Reading  Circle  lends  itself  as  the 
best  instrument  for  the  purpose. 

One's  willingness  to  join  a  Reading  Circle  is  also  the  touch- 
stone of  his  quality;  of  his  fitness  for  the  Single  Tax.  This 
man  is  willing  to  learn.  He  is  willing  to  go  somewhere  to 
listen,  to  ask  questions,  to  argue,  perhaps  to  read  and  then  in 
turn  to  instruct.  In  short,  it  is  his  action  that  proves  his 
quality.  Our  duty  is  to  supply  the  place  to  which  to  go, 
the  things  to  hear,  and  the  person  of  whom  the  questions  may 
be  asked.  I  know  of  nothing  that  so  effectively  supplies 
these  as  the  Reading  Circle,  conducted,  of  course,  as  is 
intended  with  subject  matter  and  formula  carefully  pre- 
pared. 

Furthermore,  the  Reading  Circle  soon  becomes  the  meet- 
ing place,  the  clearing  house  of  idealism  and  philosophies, 
and  what  attraction  is  there  greater  than  a  crowd  mutually 
met  to  talk? 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Reading  Circles  as  a 
method  of  propaganda  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
started,  and,  once  started,  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
kept  going.  In  fact,  once  started,  they  cannot  be  stopped. 

As  in  describing  any  circle,  however,  we  must  have  a 
centerpoint,  a  place  from  which  to  start,  so  in  a  Reading 
Circle  we  must  have  the  point  around  which  the  circle 
can  be  described.  This  point  is  the  reader  or  leader  of 
the  circle.  These  readers  must  at  first  be  chosen  from 
ourselves,  nor  should  the  choice  be  limited.  These  read- 
ers must  be  ourselves. 

We  are  not  teaching  a  philosophy  merely.  We  have 
a  gospel  to  spread,  and  we  should  not  delay  longer  what 
should  have  been  done  years  ago. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  today  if  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  were  known  and  understood  throughout 
this  State  as  only  Reading  Circles  can  make  it  known  and 
understood.  What  would  be  the  possibilities  at  the  com- 
ing Constitutional  Convention  if  for  twenty  years  the 
Single  Tax  had  been  systematically  and  positively  taught? 


It  is  not  too  late  now.  This  league  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  Single  Tax.  It 
has  among  its  members  those  who  have  done  much  for 
the  Single  Tax,  many  who  want  to  do  more,  all  who  can 
do  something.  Each  and  every  one  can  help.  Holding 
meetings  and  conventions  is  not  enough.  It  is  the  work 
that  we  do  among  the  people  that  counts.  And  nothing 
will  bring  us  closer  to  the  people  than  the  Reading  Circle, 
and  I  have  spoken  on  street  corners  for  years  and  button- 
holed people  wherever  I  could  find  them. 

The  Reading  Circle  gives  you  a  grip  on  your  audience 
that  nothing  else  can  give.  It  creates  a  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship that  tends  to  break  down  the  bars  of  prejudice  and  bigotry 
and  puts  the  reader  into  sympathetic  relation  with  his 
hearers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  of  the  Reading 
Circle  as  a  method  of  propaganda  is  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire great  skill,  or,  in  fact,  any  previous  practice  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  leader.  Of  course,  any  experience 
in  public  speaking  that  the  reader  may  have  is  that  much 
gained  but  no  previous  practice  in  teaching  or  public 
speaking  is  necessary.  What  most  likely  will  result  is 
that  not  only  the  reader  but  also  the  other  members  of 
the  circle  will  eventually  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  public  if  they  were  not  able  to  do  so  before. 

Not  least  among  the  advantages  of  the  Reading  Circle 
as  a  propaganda  method  is  the  fact  that  money  is  not  an 
essential  requirement  for  its  success.  Meeting  halls  are 
not  necessary.  Meetings  can  be  conducted  in  the  home 
of  the  leader  or  of  one  of  the  members.  In  fact,  the  home 
as  a  meeting  place  has  many  decided  advantages.  Some 
may  prefer  school  rooms,  where  such  can  be  obtained. 

The  only  thing  that  is  needed  to  successfully  conduct 
Single  Tax  Reading  Circles  is  a  guide,  a  primary  book 
such  as  Rusby's  "Smaller  Profits,  Reduced  Salaries  and 
Lower  Wages,"  or  "The  Story  of  My  Dictatorship,"  fol- 
lowed by  some  such  book  as  "Social  Problems"  and  lead- 
ing eventually  to  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Or  as  has 
been  suggested,  starting  with  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  made  up  from  such  a  book  as  Rusby's,  and  filling 
a  session  of  about  two  hours.  These  questions  and  an- 
swers are  intended  to  direct  the  discourse  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  used  in  stereotyped  fashion,  unless  that  method 
for  obvious  reasons  may  be  deemed  the  best. 

All  that  is  needed  is  a  beginning.  The  League,  or  some 
one  authorized  by  the  League,  should  prepare  and  have 
ready  new  matter  for  this  purpose,  and  be  ready  to  direct 
and  advise  when  such  advice  is  needed. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities.  Men  congregate 
naturally.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  for  them  to  do 
so.  Our  mission  should  be  to  use  this  tendency  to  in- 
duce men  to  gather  to  talk  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George. 

I  believe  Single  Tax  Reading  Circles  can  be  made  a 
custom.  The  reading  circle  spirit,  once  properly  inocu- 
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lated,  is  catching,  being  both  infectious  and  contagious. 

The  possibilities  are  unlimited.  Each  Reading  Circle 
will,  in  the  natural  course,  draw  to  it  some  person  from  a 
more  distant  neighborhood,  who  in  time  will  form  the 
center  of  a  new  neighborhood  circle  himself.  Whoever 
has  once  been  part  of  a  Reading  Circle  will  readily  serve 
as  the  nucleus  for  another. 

//  will  be  part  of  the  work  of  this  League  to  keep  in  touch 
not  only  with  the  readers  or  leaders  of  the  various  Reading 
Circles,  but  also  with  each  member  of  such  circles,  and  to 
help  and  encourage  this  work.  It  will  give  the  League  a 
list  of  names  (if  indeed  not  a  list  of  members)  that  could 
not  be  otherwise  obtained.  And  who  does  not  see  the 
possibility  of  an  endless  chain  of  circles  each  ever  prolific 
of  further  increase? 

I  can  see  only  one  outcome  to  the  proper  expenditure 
of  effort  in  this  direction  on  our  part.  '  The  people  will  re- 
spond if  we  are  in  earnest  and  our  work  will  be  crowned 
with  success.  We  will  lay  the  foundation  of  justice  and 
democracy  so  firm  and  true  that  it  will  not  be  dislodged 
and  that  Freedom,  Social  and  Economic,  will  be  served 


In  the  foregoing  address  delivered  by  Oscar  H.  Geiger 
nearly  twenty-two  years  ago,  we  can  see  his  thought  then 
turning  in  the  direction,  which,  nineteen  years  later  re- 
sulted in  his  establishing  the  school  which  he  named  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

As  we  read  this  appeal  of  his,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  this  idea  of  "Reading  Circles" — as  the  best  way 
then  evident  to  him  for  educating  people  towards  social 
and  economic  freedom, — and  as  we  ponder  upon  the 
development  of  the  work  of  this  school  which  he  began, 
we  seem 

"To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores, 
Point  after  point,  till  on  to  dawn,  when  dreams 
Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and   stir  of  day." 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  idea  of  the  Reading  Circles,  then  promulgated, 
and  the  reality  of  the  School  he  later  founded. 

"We  must  draw  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  want 
to  learn." — was  to  be  a  principle  of  the  Reading  Circle. 

The  School  seeks  to  do  just  this  by  its  plan  of  offering 
widely  by  means  of  its  triplicate  postal,  a  free  course 
which  shall  give  the  individual  a  clearer  understanding  of 

Why  Poverty  Persists  with  Plenty 

Why  Depressions  Recur 

Why  Nations  Go  to  War 

Why  Labor  and  Capital  Fight,  and  a  host  of  similar 
questions  of  vital  interest. 

"One's  willingness  to  join  a  Reading  Circle  is  also 
the  touchstone  of  his  quality  ...  He  is  willing  to 
go  somewhere  to  listen,  to  ask  questions,  to  argue, 
perhaps  to  read,  and  then  in  turn  to  instruct." 

Those  who   actually   respond   to   the    postal   sent   out 


by  the  School  by  their  presence  in  the  class  room,  are 
those  who  thus  prove  their  quality  by  their  action. 

Next,  we  learn  from  this  address  given  so  many  years 
ago,  that  it  is 

"Our  duty  to  supply  the  place,  the  things  to  hear, 
and  the  person  of  whom  the  questions  may  be 
asked." 

Years  afterwards,  when  this  idea  of  the  Reading  Circles 
had  become  further  clarified  in  his  mind,  Oscar  Geiger 
provided  a  classroom,  and  a  logical  set  of  questions  on 
the  teachings  of  Henry  George  as  set  forth  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  and  became  himself  the  devoted  teacher 
of  eleven  classes  meeting  weekly  in  that  room.  In  this 
we  see  him  united  at  last  with  his  thought.  From  that 
unity  a  greater  unity  has  sprung!  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try alone  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  instructors  now, 
in  over  one  hundred  cities  of  this  broad  land  using  offices, 
homes,  or  class  rooms,  thus  following  his  lead.  At  present 
writing,  these  instructors  are  about  to  make  use  of  the 
third  revision  of  his  teaching  manual,  which  many  of  them 
worked  upon  recently  in  order  that  it  should  become  a 
more  perfect  teaching  instrument.  This  body  of  in- 
structors has  largely  been  developed  from  those  who 
came  to  learn,  and  stayed  to  teach! — as  was  Oscar  Geiger's 
hope  in  contemplating  the  Reading  Circles. 

"Furthermore  the  Reading  Circle  soon  becomes  the 
meeting  place,  the  clearing  house  of  idealism  and 
philosophies"  .  .  . 

Here  we  see  the  direction  where  our  great  leader  would 
have  these  students  look,  and  it  behooves  us  to  keep  it 
ever  in  mind.  A  wider  vision,  and  then  a  journey  to 
further  heights,  should  be  our  aim,  as  it  was  his. 

As  one  of  the  steps  we  have  our  Part  II  Course.  Of 
the  power  of  such  a  circle,  we  note — 

"It  creates  a  feeling  of  fellowship  that  tends  to  break 
down  the  bars  of  prejudice  and  bigotry." 

Nineteen  years  after  this,  Oscar  Geiger  was  to  say 
to  one  of  his  pupils,  "I  have  always  dreamed  there  might 
be  a  Henry  George  Fellowship,"  and  his  students  catch- 
ing the  vision  were  to  establish  it,  in  his  own  classroom, 
on  a  memorable  evening,  April  19,  1934,  two  months 
before  he  left  that  little  band  of  loving  and  grateful 
students,  who  thereupon  determined  to  continue  the  work 
he  had  so  well  begun. 

"  It  will  be  a  part  of  the  work  ...  to  keep  in  touch 
not  only  with  the  readers  or  leaders  of  the  various 
Reading  Circles,  but  also  with  each  member  of  such 
circles,  and  to  help  and  encourage  this  work." 

In  the  steadily  expanding  work  of  the  school  with  its 
extension  classes  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  going 
patiently  forward, — the  aim  being  to  record  at  the  School's 
headquarters  the  name  of  every  student  in  the  country 
as  he  or  she  completes  the  course  in  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
— together  with  the  name  of  each  instructor,  with  a  record 
of  the  classes  and  students  taught  by  him. 
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"To  help  and  encourage  this  work,"  as  suggested, 
there  are  constantly  going  forward  from  the  Main  School, 
letters  explaining  the  method,  with  all  necessary  material — 
helps  for  conducting  the  classes,  such  as  lesson  assign- 
ments, teaching  manuals,  and  copies  of  the  Henry  George 
News  Service,  a  weekly  message  serving  fifty-four  Georgeist 
publications  throughout  the  world,  for  use  without  cost 

"The  possibilities  are   unlimited." 

True — of  the  School,  indeed.  There  are  extension  classes 
now  in  England,  Denmark,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  over  one  hundred  in  the  United  States, 
all  appearing  since  September,  1933,  when  Oscar  Geiger 
began  to  put  to  the  test  the  idea  he  had  presented  in  its 
germ  form  as  "Reading  Circles"  nineteen  years  before. 
Through  the  years,  he  had  come  to  see  that  for  his  purpose 
of  making  clear  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  and 
spreading  the  gospel  of  that  message,  no  book  approached 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  in  its  power  to  convince  the 
student — so  he  devised  a  method  of  question  and  answer 
following  logically  through  the  book,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  present  Teachers'  Manual.  He  said  of  the  Read- 
ing Circles: — 

"The  people  will  respond  if  we  are  in  earnest,  and 
our  work  will  be  crowned  with  success." 

What  must  have  been  his  inner  joy  as  a  sign  of  the 
coming  fulfilment  of  his  God-like  purpose,  to  help  men 
to  free  man,  after  establishing  the  School — to  find  strong, 
young  lives  rallying  to  the  task  beside  him ! 

Of  the  School,  developed  from  this  idea  germinating 
slowly  during  those  years,  we  have  a  fervent  faith  the 
words  last  quoted  will  prove  to  be  prophetic.  It  was 
the  faith  and  work  of  Oscar  Geiger  that  produced  the 
ear  following  the  blade;  to  produce  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear  will  require  no  less  faith  and  work  on  the  part  of  his 
students  and  friends  in  the  movement. 

HELEN  D.  DENBIGH. 


Just  Ignorance 


IN  the  unabridged  dictionary  that  is  being  offered  by 
the  Post  of   this  city  there  is  a  definition  of   Single 
Tax  as  follows:    "A  form  of  taxation  advocated  by  some, 
consisting  of  a  levy  on   land,   irrespective  of  its  value, 
and  on  no  other  form  of  property." 

This  is  a  good  definition  of  what  the  Single  Tax  is  not. 
It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  dictionary  definitions  of 
economic  terms  are  "cockeyed."  A  plan  has  been  worked 
out  to  examine  these  definitions  in  various  dictionaries  and 
communicate  with  the  publishers  of  these  lexicons.  A 
newspaper  article  could  then  be  written  which  might  be 
syndicated  and  find  publication  in  farm  papers  and  else- 
where. There  are  possibilities  in  this  suggestion,  which 
originates  with  Mr.  Ellenoff  of  Brooklyn,  author  "How 
to  Create  More  Jobs  than  Men,"  and  other  widely  cir- 
culated pamphlets. 


Privilege  for  Every  One 

FREDERICK  S.  ARNOLD,  A.M. 

T  IBERALISM  is  a  word  that  seems  to  be  used  loosely 
•1— '  for  almost  any  change  in  public  affairs,  from  the 
administrative  reforms  and  the  suppression  of  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  Communism  and  Atheism.  We  can't  get 
anywhere  with  a  term  as  loose  as  that.  It  ought  to  be 
defined.  European  Liberalism  historically  came  to  mean 
individualism,  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  of  opportun- 
ity. In  the  nineteenth  century  it  meant  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  religious  toleration  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  person,  a  reformed  civil  service  based  on 
merit,  representative  government,  universal  suffrage,  a 
secret  ballot,  Anti-slavery,  Free  Trade,  and  the  abolition 
of  special  privileges.  In  the  British  Islands  and  in  America 
it  came  to  include  local  self  government,  home  rule,  and 
States  Rights.  As  great  monopolies  developed  in  modern 
business,  Liberalism  came  to  mean  Anti-monopoly.  There- 
fore, where  monopoly  is  natural  and  necessary  to  the 
business,  but  nowhere  else,  Liberalism  came  to  mean 
Government  Ownership.  In  this  sense  of  the  word, 
Faschism,  Socialism,  and  Communism  are  not  Liberalism, 
but  its  antithesis.  In  Russia,  Communism  is  explicitly 
regarded  as  opposed  to  Western  Liberalism.  Defined 
in  this  way,  Liberalism  becomes  something  definite  enough 
to  discuss.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  the  complete  freedom 
(libertas)  of  the  individual,  based  on  the  ethical  and  meta- 
physical value  of  personality. 

Our  last  Democratic  president  of  the  Liberal  school 
was  Grover  Cleveland.  Perhaps  the  last  old-time  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  in  England  was  Campbell-Bannerman. 
The  last  Liberal  Roman  of  antiquity  was  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
His  own  brother,  Gaius,  introduced  the  dole  and  Julius 
Caesar  was  a  Faschist  Dictator.  That  was  the  final 
defeat  of  ancient  Liberalism.  Liberalism  has  failed  to 
win  a  good  many  times,  since  Gracchus,  B.  C.  133. 

When  Grover  Cleveland  was  president  and  Governor 
Russell  administered  Massachusetts  and  Bayard,  Breckin- 
ridge,  Mills,  Schurz,  and  many  others  were  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Democracy  meant  about  what  it 
had  meant  under  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Clinton, 
Martin  VanBuren,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  and  Samuel 
J.  Tilden.  It  meant  States  Rights,  Free  Trade,  local 
self-government,  the  gold  standard  of  sound  money, 
and  thrift.  Grover  Cleveland  himself  added  the  principle 
of  the  merit  system,  or  civil  service  reform.  All  that  is 
nineteenth  century  Liberalism.  The  economics  of  this 
philosophy  began  with  the  French  Physiocrats,  Con- 
dorcet,  Turgot,  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  du  Quesnay,  who 
deeply  influenced  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  laissez  faire 
economics  developed  through  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  others  in  England.  It  became  the 
philosophy  of  economic  Liberalism.  These  are  the  his- 
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torical  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Republican  party  also  began  as  a  Liberal  party. 
It  was  anti-slavery  and  Liberalism  must  be  anti-slavery. 
The  Republican  party,  however,  began  also  as  the  heir 
of  the  Whig  and  Federalist  doctrine  of  centralized  govern- 
ment. Therefore  the  Republicans  fought  the  war  for 
the  Union.  The  Democrats  sympathized  with  a  state's 
right  to  secede.  The  issue  was  settled  on  the  battlefield 
and  the  Democratic  party  was  outcast  and  discredited 
from  1860  until  1884.  For  almost  a  generation  of  men, 
Democracy  was  regarded  as  standing  for  slavery,  treason, 
and  disunion. 

In  American  history  the  forces  of  evil  captured  each 
of  the  great  parties  in  turn.  The  party  of  Jefferson, 
Van  Buren,  Benton  and  others  stood  for  States'  Rights. 
Slavery  was  not  recognized  in  terms  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  was  protected  only  by  the  states.  So  the 
slave-holders  first  joined  and  then  captured  the  great 
party  of  American  Liberalism.  They  pushed  States' 
Rights  to  the  limit  of  secession  and  they  and  the  party 
were  ruined  by  the  Civil  War.  Yet  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican party,  that  arose  to  punish  and  overthrow  them, 
fared  little  better.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  partly  because  of  principles  inherited  from  the 
Whigs  and  the  Federalists,  the  Republican  party  was  the 
party  of  a  strong  central  government.  Those  were  the 
days  when  Plutocracy,  or  the  rule  of  wealth,  and  monopoly, 
the  plutocratic  form  of  special  privilege,  were  coming  into 
existence.  The  Plutocrats  wanted  a  Protective  Tariff 
to  guarantee  special  privileges  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  trusts  and  combines  to  erect  profitable,  artificial 
monopolies  within  our  borders,  through  tariff  protection. 
They  wanted  the  great  natural  monopoly,  the  railroads, 
kept  in  private  hands  and  subsidized  by  enough  govern- 
ment grants  of  free  lands  to  build  those  railroads  for 
private  monopolists.  So,  just  as  the  slave-owners  once 
joined  the  Democratic  party  and  captured  it,  in  1861 
the  rising  Plutocrats  joined  the  Republican  party  and 
captured  it.  They  supported  the  Union  on  the  condition 
that  the  Union  should  give  them  the  high  tariff  and  the 
railways  and  the  land-grants.  That  was  their  price. 
In  return  for  that  price,  the  Plutocrats  helped  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  defeat  the  slave-owners  and  to  win  the 
Civil  War.  Then,  under  the  administration  of  a  great 
general,  Grant,  who  never  really  understood  either  politics 
or  business,  they  pocketed  their  gains.  Henceforth 
America  was  doomed  to  monopoly  and  the  rule  of  wealth. 

Before  Plutocracy  could  enjoy  its  gains  in  quietness, 
however,  Liberalism  had  to  be  beaten.  For  Liberalism 
had  been  very  strong  in  America.  It  was  strong  in  the 
South  almost  until  the  Mexican  War  and  it  was  still 
strong  in  the  North  until  the  World  War.  John  Fiske, 
whose  books  on  American  history  and  civil  government 
were  very  popular  in  the  nineties,  was  a  zealous  Liberal. 
So  were  many  of  the  authors  and  public  men  of  the  North 


until  the  World  War.  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected 
president  in  1884,  more  or  less  by  political  accident.  He 
revived  the  old  Liberalism  of  the  Democratic  party  and, 
in  the  campaigns  of  1888  and  1892,  made  that  the  issue. 
This  Democratic  championship  of  Liberalism  failed. 

As  a  result  of  issues  connected  with  the  war  and  the 
negro-question,  the  southern  part  of  the  Democratic 
party  held  a  large  number  of  persons  who  were  not  Liberals 
at  all  and  these  Illiberals  fought  against  President  Cleve- 
land from  within  his  party.  In  the  North,  because  of 
the  same  issues,  a  great  many  persons  of  Liberal  views 
hated  the  Democratic  party  and  joined  the  Plutocracy 
in  fighting  the  Cleveland-Liberalism.  Later  on,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  also  attained  the  highest  office 
through  accident,  the  tragic  accident  of  McKinley's 
assassination,  tried  to  revive  the  old  Liberalism  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  may  be  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  rather  more  successful  than  Grover  Cleveland.  His 
approach  was,  of  course,  very  different.  Nevertheless, 
the  Plutocracy  maintained  its  hold  on  the  party.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  attempted  a  Progressive  revolt,  he 
finally  failed.  Whatever  Woodrow  Wilson  might  have 
done,  the  World  War  took  up  all  his  time.  After  the 
World  War,  at  least  from  1921  to  1933,  the  Plutocracy 
had  a  free  hand  to  rule  America. 

Individual  members  of  the  Plutocratic  party  may  have 
always  recognized  that  the  Plutocratic  theory  could  not 
be  realized,  but  publicly  a  theory,  true  or  false,  had  to 
be  presented  to  the  people  to  win  them  to  Plutocracy. 
For  America  was  politically  a  democracy.  The  Pluto- 
cratic theory,  then,  was  somewhat  as  follows: 

Granted  that  the  private  ownership  of  all  the  natural 
monopolies  and  of  the  unearned  increment  of  land  values, 
as  also  the  privileges  given  by  the  Protective  tariff,  is  a 
great  complex  of  inequality  and  special  privilege;  never- 
theless, if  we  are  going  to  have  individualism  at  all,  there 
must  always  be  some  rich  men  and  some  poor  men.  But 
the  arrangements  of  monopoly  and  special  privilege 
hitherto  have  made  and  always  will  make  business  good 
and  business  will  take  care  of  everyone.  That  is  better 
than  to  ruin  every  one  for  the  sake  of  Liberalism,  in  any 
of  its  varied  forms.  True,  the  few  will  be  very  rich, 
but  that  is  the  reward  of  their  ability,  an  ability  necessary 
to  exploit  the  continent  and  to  give  America  prosperity. 
Special  privilege,  tariffs  and  monopolies,  have  created 
prosperity  and  every  one  shares  it  in  proportion  to  his 
business-efficiency.  Business  is  good.  There  is  work  for 
every  one.  Wages  are  generous.  Prices  are  low.  The 
demand  for  labor  was  never  so  great  and  the  standard  of 
living  was  never  so  high  in  any  country  on  earth.  Com- 
pared with  England  and  Western  Europe,  where  everyone 
is  poor,  or  with  Russia,  where  every  one  is  starving,  our 
America  of  monopoly  and  special  privilege  and  prosperity 
is  the  paradise  of  humanity. 

This  argument  converted  the  American  people.  Times 
were  good,  so  the  argument  seemed  realistic.  The  great 
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American  democracy  came  no  longer  to  care  for  doctrines, 
like  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  of  opportunity.  They 
came  to  care  and  only  to  care  for  material  things;  high 
wages,  high  standards  of  living,  privilege,  and  prosperity. 
Some  have  charged  that  materialism  and  the  abandonment 
of  such  ideals  as  liberty  and  justice  is  the  result  of  the 
teachings  of  the  so  called  New  Deal.  In  fact,  this  un- 
principled Materialism  was  the  argument  by  which  the 
Plutocracy  won  the  support  of  the  people  and  especially 
of  youth,  disillusioned  by  the  futile  and  self-seeking  ter- 
mination of  the  World  War,  for  the  plutocratic  programme 
of  monopoly  and  privilege. 

The  theory  that  Plutocracy  and  monopoly  create  pros- 
perity and  that  prosperity  takes  care  of  everybody  certainly 
had  its  day.  From  1921  to  1929  under  Harding  and 
Coolidge  we  enjoyed  boom-times.  Everyone  was  work- 
ing for  good  wages  and  everyone  had  automobiles,  radios, 
and  moving  pictures.  Mechanical  toys,  however,  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  great  spiritual  goods  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Retribution  came 
under  President  Hoover.  The  depression  was  all  the 
more  hated,  because  it  was  loaded  with  prohibition,  to 
which  Hoover  seems  to  have  been  devoted.  Prohibition 
aside,  the  depression  ruined  the  Plutocratic  theory  of 
things.  The  rich  were  very  rich.  Monopoly  and  special 
privilege  held  business  and  labor  by  a  strangling  grip. 
But  the  great  people,  with  the  power  of  the  ballot  in  their 
hands,  were  fooled,  deluded,  robbed,  impoverished,  starv- 
ing, and  out  of  work.  There  rose  a  great  cry.  They 
had  been  taught  to  reverence  privilege  as  the  source  of 
prosperity.  Prosperity  had  come  to  an  end.  The  vast 
multitude  now  demanded  privilege  for  themselves. 

When  there  is  a  great  demand  there  will  generally  be 
some  able  and  enterprising  persons  to  attempt  to  arrange 
for  the  supply.  The  answer  of  the  demand  of  America 
was  the  New  Deal.  It  is  not  anti-monopoly,  the  abolition 
of  special  privilege,  Free  Trade,  nor  freedom  of  any  sort. 
It  is  privilege,  only  it  is  privilege  made  democratic:  relief, 
artificial  employment,  minimum  wage,  old  age  pensions, 
national  security;  all  the  things  that  the  Plutocracy  had 
promised  for  a  generation,  under  other  forms  and  in  a 
quite  different  way,  and  which,  after  1929,  the  Plutocracy 
had  failed  to  deliver.  It  is  what  the  people  were  taught 
to  ask  and  what  they  now  are  determined  to  have.  So, 
in  election  after  election,  enormous  majorities  are  rolled 
up  for  the  New  Deal.  It  appears  that  it  must  be  tried. 

Suppose  that  the  new  theories  of  privilege  for  everyone 
prove  just  as  impossible  of  realization  as  the  plutocratic 
theory,  that  special  privilege  will  make  prosperity  for 
everyone.  The  Liberalism  of  Cleveland  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  may  be  as  completely  forgotten  as  the  Liberal- 
ism of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  But  suppose  that  the  New 
Deal  fails  to  fit  into  the  universe.  Then  the  experiment 
will  prove  just  another,  even  if  more  generous,  illusion. 
What  will  happen  then? 


Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 

BOSTON'S  BEST 

SEVEN  outstanding  law  firms— "Boston's  Best"— 
publicly  are  charged  with  promoting  a  racket  in  real 
estate  valuations  and  abatements. 

The  gentlemen,  who  comprise  the  seven  firms,  are  not 
interested  in  Single  Tax  whilst  they  alibi  their  challenge 
activities  by  asserting  that  "real  estate"  is  over-assessed. 

Several  years  ago  a  very  few  enterprising  members  of 
society — quite  adept  in  legal  conniving — secured  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  creating  a  Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 
The  purpose  had  an  air  of  bigger  and  better  "justice" 
for  owners  of  real  estate — the  programme  was  palatable 
and  potable — it  was  easy  to  swallow.  Single  Tax  was 
not  necessary. 

Comparable  to  all  reforms  of  expedient  nature,  the  BTA 
scheme  immediately  disclosed,  upon  functioning,  its 
mechanical  defects.  Among  these  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  appealing  at  once  placed  the  department  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  wealthy  petitioners  who — it  now  tran- 
spires— annually  have  reaped  a  harvest  in  tax  abatements. 
Legal  fees  ran  into  sizable  sums  for  the  members  of 
"Boston's  Best"  who  secured  satisfaction  for  their  clients 
and  for  themselves.  As  to  who  must  carry  the  tax  load, 
which  these  gentlemen  avoided  under  a  tax  system  which 
they  favor,  was  of  no  legal  concern  to  them,  and  legalities 
are  as  far  as  "Boston's  Best"  go  in  the  matter  of  economics. 
Single  Tax  is  of  no  moment. 

During  only  one  calendar  year  these  wealthy  petition- 
ers have  secured  abatements  totalling  more  than  six 
millions  of  dollars  in  their  few  cases. 

It  now  transpires  that  in  each  succeeding  year  the 
Board  of  Assessors,  complying  with  their  oath  of  office, 
consistently  has  marked  up  the  valuations  of  property 
concerned.  With  equal  consistency,  in  each  year,  "Bos- 
ton's Best"  successfully  has  secured  abatements  from  the 
BTA.  Perpetual  motion  has  been  discovered  and  all 
parties  concerned  are  profiting  by  the  mechanical  pro- 
cedure involved. 

The  welfare  of  the  uninitiate,  the  guileless,  the  illiterate 
the  ignorant,  the  uninfluential  taxpayer — and  he  is  legion 
— is  of  no  importance.  He  is  unable  to  think,  he  cannot 
afford  to  connive  toward  "legal  justice,"  he  is  at  an  almost 
insurmountable  disadvantage  in  this  game  of  tax-dodging 
under  our  vicious  system  of  taxation. 

Of  course,  "Boston's  Best"  are  far  too  busy  to  engage  in 
social  ethics — their  business  lies  in  law.  Morals  and 
ethics  must  not  be  permitted  to  jeopardise  "legal  justice," 
and  as  long  as  the  influential  can  legally  evade  their  "ability- 
to-pay"  share  of  taxes  they  can  still  afford  to  advocate 
ability-to-pay  methods. 

As  a  thief  I  favor  wholesale  pocket-picking  as  long  as  I 
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can  out-smart  you — as  long  as  I  can  pick  your  pocket 
whilst  defeating  your  attempt  to  pick  mine.  Such  is  the 
degree  we  have  reached  in  I.  Q.  ratings.  As  a  pioneer 
State,  in  culture  and  cleverness,  we  still  aim  to  lead. 

Patiently,  seven  leading  law  firms — such  as  "Boston's 
Best" — are  far  too  busy  to  be  concerned  over  civic  virtue, 
scientific  analysis  of  both  silly  and  sound  theories  of 
taxation,  and  about  the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen  who, 
either  cannot  afford  or  do  not  possess  knowledge  for  this 
sort  of  tax-abatement  "justice." 

Our  modus  operandi  is  to  grab  a  life-belt  and  "to  hell 
with  the  leaks"  in  the  hull  of  the  Ship  of  State;  our  ability- 
to-pay  theory  is  right  and,  consequently,  economic  chaos 
is  beyond  our  control  and  responsibility;  Single  Tax  is 
the  Utopian  vision  of  impractical  dreamers.  Oh!  Yeah? 

THE  POWER  OF  SPOTS 

Wonders  will  never  cease. 

The  most  complex  problems  eventually  are  solved  for 
us  in  the  most  simple  manners.  Simply  stand  back  and 
let  the  high  foreheads  of  our  polished  professors  butt  into 
the  jam. 

Collegiate  intellects  again  have  been  clicking. 

This  time  we  are  engulfed  in  a  scientific,  astronomical 
treatise  which  bids  fair  to  prove  that  sun-spots,  positively 
or  negatively,  may  pull  us  out  of  our  "depression." 

Why  not? 

There's  power  in  them  thar  spots. 

Take  gravy  spots,  f'rinstance.  Time  out  of  mind,  since 
the  cave  wife  introduced  economy  by  saving  savory  juices 
which  formerly  splashed  in  utter  abandon  around  the 
cave  door,  spots  have  put  humble  husbands  "on  the  spot." 
From  infantile  naivete  to  four-score-and-ten  senility, 
spots  subtly  have  changed  the  course  of  human  events. 

You  remember,  do  you  not,  your  doting  mother's  early 
morning  inspections?  Her  dulcet  tones  yet  ring  and 
echo  in  your  ears. 

"Wallace,  wipe  the  egg  spots  off  your  chin  before  you 
start  for  school." 

Again,  in  the  springtime  of  your  manhood,  your  father's 
gruff  but  idolatrous  rumble  comes  zooming  into  your 
day-dreams. 

"Sam,  the  spots  on  your  spats  are  not  compatible  with 
the  purpose  of  spats.  Spats  aim  at  tonsorial  refinement; 
spots  serve  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  lack  of  culture." 

Yes,  indeed,  spots  can  easily  plunge  us  into  the  veriest 
depths  of  mental  depressions — spots  such  as  do  not  readily 
yield  to  benzine,  gasoline  or  other  active  agents. 

So  why  can't  sun-spots  do  as  much  with  our  1929-1936 
spot  of  economic  despression? 

There's  power  in  them  thar  spots. 

Oddly  enough,  these  solaristic  negations  are  said  to 
act  contriwise  to  their  positive  state — sort  of  a  female- 
of-the-species  attitude. 

It's  this  way,  "At  the  times  of  sun-spot  maximum  the 
earth's  receipt  of  heat  from  the  sun  increases  over  normal 


and,  when  the  sun-spots  are  at  a  minimum,  the  heat  re- 
ceived is  below  normal." 

But  .  .  .  "Increased  heat  radiation  from  the  sun  en- 
tails a  higher  degree  of  warmth  of  the  earth.  High  tem- 
peratures are,  however,  conducive  of  increased  evapora- 
tion from  the  water  covered  areas  of  the  earth  with  a 
resulting  higher  water  vapor  content  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere." 

Furthermore  .  .  .  "Both  evaporation  and  rainfall  are 
cooling  phenomena." 

It  therefore  transpires  that  the  sun's  positive  spots, 
acting  negatively,  teach  us  that 

"A  correlation  of  great  human  interest  is  that  of  sun- 
spot  activity  with  stock  market  transactions  and  with 
the  price  of  grain,  wheat,  cotton  and  other  major  items 
of  exchange  .  .  .  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  ultra- 
violet radiation  upon  humans  should  have  much  to  do 
with  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression,  and  with 
the  flux  of  prices,  not  only  of  stocks  and  bonds,  but  of 
staple  commodities." 

It's  all  so  simple,  once  you  see  the  solution.  Of  course 
to  get  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
you  should  read  the  Harvardian  dissertation  involving 
maxima  and  minima  sun-spots  idiosyncracies  which  send 
the  stimula,  resulting  in  the  Astronomische  Mitteilungen 
dating  back  to  the  year  1610.  Also,  what  sun-spots 
resulted  in  Henry  George's  writing  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  in  1879 — and  what  sun-spots  affect  our  mentality 
with  such  a  depression  as  our  present  one.  Then  possibly 
those  of  us  who  are  denied  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
earth  may  be  induced  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  sun-spots. 

"ACCORDING  TO  EXPERTS" 

"According  to  experts"  (in  Brainy  Boston)  real  estate 
is  valued  at  100  per  cent,  "whereas  other  major  cities 
in  the  country  only  assess  at  anywhere  from  20  to  SO 
per  cent  of  the  legal  value  of  property." 

Chicago  is  held  up  as  an  outstanding  example  as  to 
how  ability-to-pay  advocates  know  when  to  apply  the 
disability-to-pay  rule.  Chicago,  it  is  alleged,  assesses 
property  at  only  37  per  cent  of  its  value. 

The  experts  forget  to  inform  us,  however,  that  Boston 
real  estate  is  now  assessed  at  full  value  (in  some  instances) 
because  the  market  value  has  dropped  down  to  the  level 
of  the  assessed  value;  the  condition  has  not  come  about 
due  to  any  deliberate  fixing  of  assessed  values  at  the 
original  market-value  level. 

Despite  Chicago's  have-a-heart  attitude  toward  real 
estate  owners,  that  illustrious  city's  tax  rate  is  only  $26.34 
as  against  Boston's  rate  of  $37.00,  but  again  the  Boston 
experts  fail  to  inform  us  as  to  the  tax  load  on  other  forms 
of  wealth  in  the  mid-west  metropolis.  Eastern  experts, 
like  all  other  experts  who  wish  to  merely  move  the  load 
on  the  donkey's  back,  have  good  memories  on  points 
they  choose  to  stress,  as  well  as  good  forgeteries  on  points 
which  disprove  their  assertions. 
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Whilst  the  landlords  are  fighting  to  substitute  the  dis- 
ability-to-pay  rule  for  the  ability-to-pay  principle,  the 
industrialists  are  winning  parliamentary  battles  in  another 
fight  to  reduce  the  tax  load  on  machinery  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts'  Monumental  Mentality.  "Work  for 
thousands"  is  promised  if  this  machinery  tax  bill  is  enacted ; 
foreign  manufacturers  have  packed  their  factories  into 

.  their  satchels,  at  their  home  ports,  and  are  "ready,  willin' 
and  waitin'  "  to  sail  into  Massachusetts  where  machinery 
will  be  practically  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  experts  again  forget  to  remind  us  that  the  indirect 
tax  load,  formerly  carried  by  Massachusetts'  products  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  under  the  machinery-tax  law  of 
passing-the-buck  to  the  consumer,  must  be  matched  by 

:  another  source  of,  or  additional,  taxation  upon  the  remain- 
ing wealth  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  income  tax  field 

.  seems  to  be  the  goat  in  view.  With  grand  gusto,  our 
legislators  hail  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  machinery  as  a 
most  necessary  hyperdermic  for  strangled  business;  having 
one-way,  one-idea,  one-track  minds — they  give  no  thought 
to  the  thus-shifted  burden  under  the  old,  vicious  order 
of  tax  methods.  With  loud  acclaim  they  cheerfully  cut 
the  throats  of  income-owners  so  that  non-resident  operators 
of  machinery  may  enter  our  State  and  profit  at  the  expense 
of  other  victims. 

Perhaps  this  is  progress;  progress  by  vicarious  atone- 
ment. Anyway,  it's  all  "according  to  experts" — experts 
educated  in  a  university  now  covered  with  three  hundred 
years  of  moss — experts  who  have  been  reared  on  the  great- 
est of  brain-food,  the  sacred  cod — experts  without  ability- 
to-think  who  believe  in  ability-to-pay  taxes. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BEFUDDLING 

None  but  the  best  is  good  enough  for  our  "best  uni- 
versities"; accordingly  our  best-by-far  university  of  these 
United  States  has  imported  the  fruits  of  the  best  British 
mind  in  the  matter  of  text-books  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Science  of  Prices." 

"The  Science  of  Prices"  is  a  book  replete  with  revela- 
tions. All  that  one  needs  is  the  price  of  the  book.  One 
is  then  ready  to  absorb  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  the  science  of  becoming  befuddled. 

We  reach  the  second  paragraph  only,  on  page  1,  when 
we  are  readily  informed  that  "The  principles  of  economics 
are  now  well  established,  but  they  have  to  be  applied 
under  conditions  which  vary  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  are  constantly  changing."  This  professorial  pro- 
nouncement gives  us  pause.  The  principles  of  economics 
are  now  well  established,  but  .  .  .  canteloupes  and  ice 
cream,  or  any  other  food;  breech-cloths  versus  scanties  or 
other  "shorts";  grass  huts  versus  Empire  State  buildings; 
in  fact,  any  form  of  food,  clothing  or  shelter,  which  are 
the  fruits  of  human  industry,  gravely  modify  the  now 
well-established  principles  of  economics  contingent  upon 
which  country  is  under  scrutiny.  We  must  therefore 
enter  into  the  field  of  economics  with  our  fingers  crossed. 


The  honorable  John  A.  Todd,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  B.L. 
(Glasgow);  principal  of  the  City  School  of  Commerce, 
Liverpool;  sometime  lecturer  in  economics,  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  late  professor  of  Economics  and  Commerce, 
University  College,  Nottingham;  formerly  of  the  Khedivial 
School  of  Law,  Cairo;  and  author  of  divers  books,  informs 
us  that  his  master's  expositions  (the  late  Alfred  Marshall) 
"have  unfortunately  proved  very  difficult  to  young  stu- 
dents. ..."  hence  Prof.  Todd's  "Science  of  Prices." 

We  feel  assured  that  "The  Science  of  Prices"  will  be 
plain  sailing,  though  we  are  advised  that  notwithstanding 
that  "Economics  has  been  taught  as  a  science  or  preached 
as  a  gospel  for  at  least  150  years,  its  teachers  do  not  seem 
even  yet  to  have  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  the  science, 
nor  even  upon  its  name,  for  the  old  name  of  Political 
Economy  and  the  new  name  Economics  or  Economic 
Science  seem  still  to  be  used  indifferently."  Todd's 
master,  the  late  Alfred  Marshall,  offers  the  following 
definition : — 

"Political  Economy  or  Economics  is  a  study  of  man's 
actions  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  It  enquires  how 
he  gets  his  income  and  howjie  uses  it." 

This  definition  may  account  for  the  house-wifely  custom 
of  watching  the  spouse's  weekly  pay-envelope  and  of 
strictly  checking-up  on  his  two-bits  spending-money. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  the  origin  of  housewives' 
habits  which  seemingly  pass  from  mother  to  daughter 
without  effort  or  intent. 

In  order  to  clarify  Marshall's  definition,  Todd  informs 
us  that  "The  subject  matter  of  the  science  of  economics 
is  (elliptically)  wealth  .  .  .  ' 

It  must  be  elliptical;  not  circular,  nor  square,  nor 
rhomboidical,  nor  of  an  icosahedronical  form.  We  shall 
consider  it  only  elliptically.  It  is  well  to  cling  to  simple 
methods. 

As  we  get  fairly  into  our  stride  we  find  that  "Money 
measures  human  motives."  Again  the  old  custom  of 
allowing  the  spouse  two-bits  for  spending  money  comes 
to  mind.  In  fact,  Todd  uses  man  and  his  weekly  tobacco 
to  illustrate  the  money  measurement  of  human  motives. 
"It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  any  man  wants  any 
particular  thing,  such  as  a  pound  of  tobacco  .  .  .  but 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  out  how  much  that  man 
is  prepared  to  pay  for  the  tobacco." 

Reverting  to  Marshall's  definition  of  Political  Economy — 
"It  enquires  how  he  gets  his  income  and  how  he  uses  it" 
• — we  find  that  perhaps  the  housewife  is  the  original  political 
economist.  She  knows,  before  the  week  begins,  just 
how  much  her  spouse  is  prepared  to  pay  for  a  pound  of 
tobacco;  because  not  only  his  tobacco,  but  his  beer  and 
ale,  his  attendance  at  the  cricket  games,  his  frequenting 
of  the  "shifting  picture"  music  halls,  as  well  as  all  his 
other  boisterous  and  rioterous  extravagances,  must  come 
out  of  his  two-bits  or,  we  should  say,  "one  bob." 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  "Economics  becomes 
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the  science  of  measurable  motives,  and  as  the  means  of 
measurement  is  price,  it  becomes  by  implication  the 
Science  of  Prices,  or  the  Theory  of  Values."  Q.  E.  D. 

Knowing  where  we  stand,  at  this  point,  we  may  now 
sink  a  little  deeper  into  the  subject  matter. 

"Man's  wants  include  a  great  deal  more  than  food, 
clothing  and  housing.  To  take  only  the  question  of  hous- 
ing, it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  have  a  house  to  live 
in.  He  must  also  have  some  one  to  keep  his  house  for 
him,  to  cook  his  meals,  make  his  bed,  and  so  on  ..." 
To  say  nothing  of  putting  out  the  cat,  ordering  extra 
milk,  paying  the  paper-boy  and  being  ever  ready  to  receive 
Single  Tax  literature  from  the  postman  when  he  rings 
twice.  All  these  details  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
student  of  economics,  though  they  are  not  specifically 
mentioned,  if  he  would  master  this  much  simplified  treatise. 

"The  duty  of  the  economist  is  to  inquire  into  facts, 
not  in  the  first  place  to  discuss  the  right  or  wrong  of  things 
.  .  .  This  danger  of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  econo- 
mist's conclusions  being  spoilt  by  moral  or  political  bias 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  disfavor  into  which  economics 
fell  during  the  nineteenth  century,  through  its  coming 
to  be  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  with 
class  interests.  They  felt,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
the  economists  were  always  on  the  side  of  the  capitalists 
and  employers  ..." 

"The  economist,  as  such,  therefore,  must  not  take 
sides.  ..." 

If  Tom  White,  on  the  right  of  the  professor  of  political 
economy,  says  that  Single  Tax  is  sound  economics,  while 
Bob  Brown,  on  the  left  of  the  professor  of  political  economy, 
says  that  Single  Tax  is  not  sound,  then  the  professor 
should  remain  discreetly  silent  because  morals  should  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  debate  (assuming  that  the  pro- 
fessor knows  his  morals). 

As  a  further  aid  to  simplification,  in  the  Science  of  Prices, 
it  is  advisable  to  consider  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods,  economics  as  distinguished  from  political  economy, 
intention  and  extension,  subjective  values,  intrinsic  values, 
relative  values,  personal  versus  national  wealth,  produc- 
tion as  distinguished  from  negative  production,  and 
labor  apart  from  services.  With  all  these  factors  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  knowing  that  "economic  laws  are  not  exact," 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  becoming  scientifically 
befuddled. 

"All  wealth  consists  of  desirable  things  or  'Goods,' 
but  not  all  'Goods'  are  to  be  reckoned  as  wealth."  Goods 
may  be  either  material  or  personal,  and  personal  goods 
may  be  external  or  internal.  Goods  may  also  be  free  or 
exchangeable. 

"Clearly,  personal  internal  goods  must  be  excluded 
(from  wealth)  because  they  are  entirely  personal  to  the 
man  himself,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  one  else." 

Scotch  and  soda  clearly  falls  into  the  category  of  "per- 
sonal internal  goods." 

Again,  free  goods  must  be  excluded  from  wealth.     Free 


goods  are  the  gifts  of  nature.  One  cannot  sell  ice  to  the 
Esquimaus.  \ 

Round  by  round,  the  Science  of  Prices  is  thus  far  a 
knockout.  *•  ^*,^*i<v  i 

"Man  cannot  create  matter;  he  cannot  make  anything 
except  out  of  something  else  ..."  This  includes  con- 
fusion. It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  the  Science 
of  Befuddling  without  the  prior  existence  of  collegiate 
political  economy. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  gleaned  from  "The  Science 
of  Prices."  Up  to  now  we  have  briefly  surveyed  naught 
but  the  preliminary  definitions.  The  next  chapter,  on 
the  Puzzle  of  Value,  is  a  choice  product. 

Yes,  indeed,  much  more  might  be  said,  but  we  have 
already  said  enough  on  the  Science  of  Befuddling. 

MASSACHUSETTS'  MACHINATIONS 

With  its  customary  keeness  of  intellect — with  its  cus- 
tomary promptness  and  dispatch — after  300  years  of 
throwing  monkey-wrenches  into  Massachusetts'  economic 
machinery — the  Commonwealth  of  the  Sacred  Cod  now 
issues  a  mandate  drastically  reducing  the  tax  on  ma- 
chinery from  4.2  to  *4  per  cent. 

It  just  simply  had  to  be  done.    And  the  reason?    1 

Machinery  marches  on !  It  marches  out  of  our  factories — 
out  of  our  cities  and  towns — out  of  our  State — out  into 
distant  lands  and  onto  foreign  soils — out  where  the  west 
begins — down  where  the  south  a-sings — out  into  the  far 
east. 

"Somethin's  gotta  be  done,"  sez  the  Legislature — in 
its  wisdom.  "The  ability- to-pay  operation  wuz  a  success 
but  the  patient  died." 

Hence  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  machinery. 

Right  away  the  cities  and  towns  squawk  to  Papa  Legis- 
lature about  their  "loss  of  revenoo,"  and  Papa  sez  he'll 
"contribute  to  make  up  the  loss,  so  that  the  burden  of  the 
rebate  will  not  fall  entirely  upon  other  taxable  property 
of  the  communities." 

'Aint  our  Papa  just  grand?  The  old  rascal  has  socks 
and  socks  of  wealth  hidden  away  somewhere.  Where? 

So  we're  starting  our  last  round-up.  We  aim  to  corral 
our  wandering  looms,  lathes  and  linotypes — we  aim  to 
bring  back  them  all  to  the  fold — back  to  proud,  old 
Massachusetts  and  its  quaint,  colonial  culture — back 
to  bigger,  better,  busier  Boston's  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread— back  to  quaint  Cape  Cod's  chlorinated  clams 
and  succotash. 

"Nobody  needs  to  dwell  upon  the  benefit  that  will 
result,"  says  an  editorial  sage,  "from  the  check  on  the 
departure  of  industries  or  from  the  coming  of  new  ones." 

No  greater  taxes  (maybe)  on  any  other  industry,  says 
Papa  Legislature,  and  much  less  taxes  on  machinery  in 
particular.  The  theory  is — never  tax  a  man  when  he  is 
down,  but  tax  him  plenty  until  you  get  him  down  and 
out;  whereupon  you  declare  a  ten-minute  recess  until 
he  gets  his  second  wind  and,  simultaneously  and  graciously, 
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you  concede  a  respite  to  all  other  harried  taxpayers  whilst 
you  do  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  and  pull  "revenoo"  from 
the  thin  air  of  tomorrow,  somewhere,  somehow,  perhaps. 

"To  Fall  River,  the  city  famous  for  its  "old  Fall  River 
Line" — for  its  hills,  mills,  and  other  textile  centers," 
continues  the  editorial  sage,  "this  new  law  should  mean 
much." 

While  we  are  for  the  moment  hypnotised  by  the  focal 
point  of  machinery  tax-relief,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 
over  the  identical  plights  of  butchers,  bakers,  bankers, 
brokers,  cobblers,  carpenters,  clothiers  and  cooks.  They'll 
get  their  respective  turns  in  due  time  when,  as  and  if 
they  are  each,  severally  and  individually,  "down  and 
out"  during  the  future  intervals  of  three-centuries  each. 

In  the  meantime  we'll  continue  our  policy  of  private 
wealth  for  public  use  and  public  wealth  for  private  appro- 
priation, whilst  the  lords  of  machinery-sites  will  please 
step  up  to  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  cut  themselves  a 
hunk  of  cake. 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW 

For  many  generations  the  law-abiding  people  of  this 
nation  have  believed  that  their  persons  and  properties 
are  safely  sheltered  behind  the  inspiring  words  and  phrases 
of  State  and  Federal  constitutions.  This  feeling  of 
security  has  been  sustained  in  fact  in  many  ways  except 
in  the  important  field  of  economics. 

Although  bureaucratic  regulations  and  State  statutes, 
concerning  minimum  wages,  are  entirely  impractical  for 
countering  economic  adversity,  the  spirit  which  has 
prompted  this  emotionally-inspired,  illogical  law  of  com- 
pensation stands  out  as  a  monument  to  brotherly  charity, 
among  the  down-trodden,  in  comparison  to  the  curious 
reasoning  applied  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
cently ruling  that  minimum-wage  laws  are  unconstitu- 
tional in  depriving  the  toilers  of  the  "right"  to  sell  their 
services  at  their  own  prices. 

If  the  statutory-wage  laws  had  fixed  a  maximum, 
rather  than  a  minimum,  wage-rate  then  the  reasoning 
used  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  had  a  tinge — 
a  tinge  only —  of  logic  under  our  present  system  of  eco- 
nomic duress. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  Supreme  Court  does 
now  know  that  there  is  absolutely  no  economic  freedom 
among  the  almost-entire  body  of  wage  earners  today. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Suprame  Court  is  the  only  body 
not  aware  of  the  rampant  economic  duress. 

Whilst  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  without  authority 
to  write  proper  legislation  for  correct  conditions  in  the 
economic  field,  its  fraternity — the  law  profession — has 
all  the  right,  power  and  opportunity  to  do  so  in  its  long- 
existing  control  of  State  and  Federal  legislation — in  its 
control  of  the  curricula  and  output  of  law  schools — in 
its  trade-union  control  over  admissions  to  the  Bar — in 
its  far-reaching  influence  and  control  over  governmental 
bureaucracies  and  civic  thought. 


The  idealism  of  any  instrument— constitutional,  statu- 
tory or  otherwise — is  reduced  to  amiable  aphorisms, 
pleasant  platitudes  and  senile  sophistries  where  economic 
duress  intervenes,  and  judicial  decisions  fall  into  the 
same  category  when  the  legal  eye,  the  legal  hand  and  the 
legal  brain  is  blind,  relaxed  and  indifferent  to  the  sinister 
influence  of  too  few  jobs. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  the  minimum-wage  law  is  the  five-four  verdict. 
Whilst  the  four  members  may  have  had  no  Georgeian 
economics  upon  which  to  base  their  dissent,  they  were  at 
least  willing  to  pit  kind  against  kind  in  the  economic 
struggle — to  pit  compulsory  wage-treatment  against  com- 
petitive wage-sapping.  The  dissenters  logically  insisted 
upon  using  the  same  marked-deck  in  dealing  cards  to  all 
hands  concerned  in  the  economic  game. 

During  many  generations  the  law  profession  has  in- 
differently witnessed  the  disasterous  effects  of  their 
ill-joined  values  of  improvements  and  site-values  under 
the  common  term  of  "real  property."  During  many 
generations  the  law  profession  indifferently  has  witnessed 
the  disasterous  effects  of  the  "due  process  of  law"  which 
has  taxed  people  off  the  farms;  has  taxed  city  toilers 
out  of  home  and  jobs  and  into  trade  unions,  strikes  and 
violence;  has  taxed  girls  into  prostitution,  boys  into 
gangsters,  and  parents  into  hospitals,  lunatic  wards  and 
premature  graves;  has  taxed  Christians  into  paganism, 
atheism  and  idolatry  at  the  cross  of  gold;  has  taxed  us 
into  wars  and  everlasting  debt. 

That  labor-leaders,  politicians,  and  even  daily-press 
editors  are  now  fomenting  public  antipathy  against  the 
age-old  leadership  under  legal  notions — against  our  judicial 
branch  of  government — is  but  a  natural  reaction. 

The  self-asserted  superiority  of  lawyer-mentality — • 
the  sanctity  of  the  legal  profession— is  well  on  its  way — 
out. 


THE  laws  of  nature  are  the  decrees  of  the  Creator. 
There  is  written  in  them  no  recognition  of  any  right 
save  that  of  labor;  and  in  them  is  written  broadly  and 
clearly  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  nature;  to  apply  to  her  by  their  exertions,  and  to 
receive  and  possess  her  reward.  Hence,  as  nature  gives 
only  to  labor,  the  exertion  of  labor  in  production  is  the 
only  title  to  exclusive  possession. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

CONSIDER  how  inconsistent  with  the  protective 
theory  is  the  free  trade  that  prevails  between  the 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Our  Union  includes  an 
area  almost  as  large  as  Europe,  yet  the  protectionists 
who  hold  that  each  European  country  ought  to  protect 
itself  against  all  the  rest  make  no  objections  to  the  free 
trade  that  exists  between  the  American  states. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 
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The  Church  and  Charity 

BY  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN 

THE  motivating  principle  in  church  work  today  is 
that  of  charity.  The  halls  of  learning  where  the 
minister  was  prepared  for  his  work  were  largely  endowed 
by  and  dependent  upon  charitable  bequests,  while  the 
church  itself  is  frequently  indebted  to  charity  for  its 
endowment  and  sustenance.  Gratitude  is  a  commend- 
able virtue,  and  our  civilization  is  so  greatly  indebted  to 
philanthropists  for  our  libraries,  colleges,  universities, 
hospitals,  foundations,  and  churches  that  the  reaction 
of  society  is  quite  naturally  expressed  in  the  exaltation 
of  charity  as  a  virtue.  Charity  has,  indeed,  been  given 
great  honor  in  the  church. 

This  undue  emphasis  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  always  more  blesssed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
This  supposition  will,  however,  scarcely  bear  the  test  of 
careful  analysis  when  one  reflects  that  the  recipient  of 
charity  is  necessarily  humiliated,  up  to  the  time  when  his 
pride  is  broken,  by  receiving  alms  for  which  he  can  give 
nothing  in  return.  Of  course,  no  one  disputes  the  virtue 
of  relieving  distress.  But  if,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
just  social  order,  all  need  for  charity  were  destroyed,  this 
would  provide  the  double  advantage  of  cancelling  the 
self-esteem  of  the  giver  and  the  humiliation  of  the  re- 
cipient, which  are  involved  in  the  modern  enterprise  of 
charity. 

Under  normal  conditions,  when  charity  together  with 
poverty  shall  have  been  abolished,  it  will  be  recognized 
that  an  equal  exchange  of  values  should  be  the  rule  in 
every  transaction  and  the  present  day  ceremony  of  taking 
up  collections  for  church  expenses  will  then  no  longer 
be  celebrated  as  a  religious  rite.  Charity,  which  in  per- 
verted form  has  been  given  the  honor  of  a  shrine  in  the 
church,  must  be  cast  out  to  make  room  for  a  new  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  higher  virtue  of  Justice.  Charity  is  a 
satellite  of  poverty,  and  poverty  is  a  disease  of  modern 
society  caused  by  social  injustice.  The  increase  of  this 
injustice  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  of 
institutional  charity.  Under  normal  conditions,  where 
justice  prevails,  both  in  primitive  and  civilized  society, 
there  is  no  need  of  charity.  There  is  no  charity;  except- 
ing, of  course,  that  of  neighborly  friendliness. 

Today  we  have  charity  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before.  Possible  three-quarters  of  all  governmental  ex- 
penditures at  Washington  are  for  charity.  And  this 
has  promoted  the  fiction  that  the  government  owes  every- 
one a  living.  Under  extraordinary  conditions  of  fire, 
famine,  or  flood,  the  Red  Cross  must  take  care  of  the 
emergency.  But  this  involves  no  charity.  Of  course 
the  victims  of  unjust  social  conditions  must  not  be  allowed 
to  perish.  But  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  society  to  anticipate 
and  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  poverty  by  the  simple 
method  of  just  legislation  instead  of  leaving  treatment 


of  the  problem  to  charity.  Poverty  is  the  substance 
of  things  dreaded,  the  evidence  of  unjust  laws.  Alms 
degrade  the  recipient.  And  when  these  recipients  are 
to  be  reckoned  by  the  tens  of  millions,  as  today,  disin- 
tegration of  self-respect  and  moral  fibre  is  certain  to 
follow. 

Charity  has  a  direct  influence  in  keeping  wages  down 
and  in  destroying  the  motive  for  self-support.  If  society 
is  just,  it  need  not  be  generous.  Said  Tolstoy,  "If  you 
can  afford  to  do  so  much  for  your  poor,  you  must  have 
robbed  them  pretty  thoroughly  first." 


Should  the  church  extend  its  province  so  as  to  include 
responsibility  for  legislation  directly  affecting  general 
welfare  of  the  community?  Can  the  church  properly 
limit  its  responsibility  to  the  four  walls  of  the  meeting 
house  and  be  indifferent  to  those  laws  which  affect  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  people?  All  men  will  agree  that 
the  church  cannot  properly  take  part  in  partisan  politics  or 
lend  itself  to  the  promotion  of  any  doubtful  social  reform 
or  fad.  But  those  who  assert  that  the  church  should 
confine  itself  strictly  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members 
will  find  themselves  already  answered  by  the  changed 
character  of  the  modern  church,  and  the  attention  to 
man's  physical  welfare  which  this  involves. 

The  science  of  political  economy  founded  on  justice, 
given  to  the  world  by  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Henry  George,  has  generally  been  eliminated 
from  the  curriculum  of  colleges  and  universities.  The 
science  of  political  economy  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  behavior  of  government  as  does  the  moral  code 
to  the  behavior  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  the  church 
must  be  as  responsible  for  one  as  it  is  for  the  other. 

The  church  itself  cannot  survive  if  our  civilization  is 
destroyed.  And  it  requires  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
history  to  realize  that  countless  civilizations,  many  of 
them  highly  advanced,  have  gone  down  to  destruction 
for  having  violated  considerations  of  justice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  its  citizens.  Gibbon  shows  conclusively  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  there  is  evidence  on  every  hand  that  we  at  this  time 
are  repeating  those  fatal  mistakes.  The  moral  law  is 
equally  inexorable  with  nations  as  'with  individuals. 
The  punishment  is  made  to  fit  the  crime  in  either  case. 

When  the  church  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by 
determining  the  cause  of  poverty  instead  of  dwelling 
upon  its  manifestations,  it  will  then,  for  example,  instead 
of  inveighing  against  the  horrors  of  war,  be  guided  by  the 
mandates  of  political  economy  which  invariably  promote 
international  good  will,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

Other  distinct  causes  are  responsible  for  the  elevation 
of  charity  into  the  place  of  justice  in  the  church.  Charity, 
linked  with  Faith  and  Hope,  has  been  extolled  as  a  super- 
lative virtue  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of 
scripture.  But  we  have  been  honoring  a  perverted  char- 
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ity  because  of  mistranslation  of  the  Scriptural  meaning 
of  the  word,  which  was  love,  not  alms-giving.  This 
confusion  of  terms  has  been  responsible  for  a  long  train 
of  evils.  A  powerful  influence  in  holy  writ  for  charity 
at  the  expense  of  justice  is  the  parable  of  the  laborers 
in  the  vineyard,  justifying  the  same  payment  of  wages 
to  those  who  had  worked  only  one  hour  as  was  paid  to 
those  who  had  worked  twelve  hours.  The  employer 
had  a  perfect  right,  of  course,  to  give  what  he  pleased  to 
the  laborers  who  had  worked  only  one  hour,  but  payment 
to  them  for  the  eleven  hours  during  which  they  did  not 
work  was  not  wages  earned;  it  was  a  gift.  In  this  case, 
it  is  clear  that  charity  profited  at  the  expense  of  justice. 

The  generally  misunderstood  words,  "The  poor  ye  have 
with  you  always,"  were  an  observation  and  not  a  prophecy. 
The  poor  are  not  necessarily  poverty-stricken.  The 
church  has,  at  the  behest  of  charity,  been  so  busy  bailing 
the  boat  that  it  has  not  been  interested  in  stopping  the 
leak.  Eternal  vigilance  is  quite  as  much  the  price  of 
justice  as  it  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

A  Christian  minister  recently  exclaimed,  "Would  that 
a  Moses  would  arise  to  deliver  us  out  of  this  depression!" 
Had  "Progress  and  Poverty"  been  used  as  a  textbook  in 
his  college,  he  would  have  known  that  a  Moses  had  already 
arisen  in  our  own  times  and  had  shown  a  scientifically 
perfect  method  of  treating  the  enigma  of  the  century, 
that  of  undeserved  poverty  with  progress. 

To  those  who  assert  that  the  church  should  confine 
itself  strictly  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  its  members,  still 
another  answer  has  already  been  given  by  the  oldest 
and  most  conservative  of  all  Christian  churches,  the 
Roman  Catholic.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Bishop 
Nulty  of  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  an  address  to  the 
priests  of  his  Diocese,  clearly  demonstrated  in  classic 
language  the  right  of  the  common  people  of  Ireland  to 
the  use  of  the  land  given  them  by  the  Creator  and  without 
having  to  pay  tribute  to  alien  landlords.  Then  in  1888, 
his  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  issued  an  encyclical  upon  the 
condition  of  labor,  and  his  successor,  Pope  Pius  XI,  has 
recently  issued  a  similar  letter  on  the  same  subject.  Here 
is  evidence  that  the  Christian  church  has  recognized  its 
responsibility  for  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  man.  For  the  church  to  assert  complacently 
that  it  has  no  interest  in  economic  problems  is  very  much 
like  a  select  party  in  the  cabin  of  an  ocean  steamship 
sending  out  word  that  they  were  engaged  in  spiritual 
culture  and  were  not  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  ship  had 
sprung  a  serious  leak,  or  that  the  crew  were  fighting  afire. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  health  officer  who  spent 
his  time  warning  against  a  certain  disease  when  his  plain 
duty  was  to  direct  the  removal  of  well  known  causes 
of  it?  That  is  exactly  wherein  the  church  has  erred  in 
its  attitude  toward  poverty,  war,  and  crime.  If  it  is 
worthwhile  to  pay  attention  to  the  manifestation  of  a 
disease,  to  be  consistent,  its  source  must  be  ascertained 
and  eliminated.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  the  church  of  today  can  no  longer  honor  charity 


as  a  virtue.  It  must  accept  its  responsibility  by  goinl 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  order  to  eradicate  that  povertj 
which  violates  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  is  responsibi 
for  more  misery  than  any  other  one  cause. 

The  greatest  of  all  conflicts  today  is  that  between  pov- 
erty and  prosperity  They  cannot  rightly  exist  together. 
Where  one  gains,  the  other  loses.  Prosperity  is  the  natural 
condition  of  man,  evidently  intended  by  'the  Creatd 
in  the  bountiful  provision  which  he  has  made,  actua 
and  potential,  for  all  His  children.  Poverty,  on  thj 
other  hand,  is  an  unnatural  visitation  brought  upoi 
human  society  by  the  stupidity  of  man  himself  in  failing 
to  recognize,  and  to  be  governed  by  natural  law.  Whe« 
the  church  comes  to  recognize  fully  its  responsibility  tc 
the  Creator  and  to  mankind,  it  will  inaugurate  a  mights 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  that  greatest  enemy  ol 
man,  undeserved  poverty. 

Poverty  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lack  of  riches. 
It  does  not  exist  with  primitive  people  whose  wants  are 
few  and  easily  satisfied.  It  did  not  exist  in  human  SOCB 
ety  until  a  comparatively  recent  time.  On  the  other  han<» 
the  poignant  pangs  of  poverty  frequently  exist  behinJ 
brownstone  fronts  with  those  whose  incomes  have  beei 
reduced  or  lost.  As  was  stated  by  Carlyle,  "The  hel 
of  which  Englishmen  are  most  afraid  is  the  hell  of  povl 
erty."  And  when,  as  today,  millions  of  American  citizen! 
are  dependent  upon  charity  for  sustenance,  a  condition 
exists  which  produces  fear  throughout  all  classes  that 
they  themselves  may  be  precipitated  into  the  distresj 
which  they  see  beneath  them.  For  the  fear  of  poverti 
may  even  be  worse  than  poverty  itself. 

It  is  poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty  which  more  than 
anything  else  is  responsible  for  the  ending  of  thousand! 
of  lives  by  suicide.  Poverty  is  responsible  for  perhapl 
nine-tenths  of  the  rising  tide  of  crime.  Every  humail 
being  is  endowed  with  a  divine  spark  which  makes  human 
nature  good;  and  the  average  man  prefers  to  do  thai 
which  is  right  rather  than  that  which  is  wrong.  Bui 
poverty  drives  men  to  the  crime  of  robbery. 

One  phase  of  this  change  which  the  enormous  powel 
of  the  church  might  bring  about  is  international  frei 
trade.  This,  more  than  any  other  one  factor,  it  is  believed! 
would  produce  that  world-wide  peace  and  good  'will 
disarmament  and  prosperity  for  which  Christian  peopla 
constantly  pray,  but  the  enactment  of  which  they  leavJ 
to  Almighty  God. 

The  abolition  of  this  modern  phenomenon,  undeserved, 
poverty,  is  not  the  impossible  or  even  the  difficult  tasB 
which  it  generally  is  supposed  to  be.  Prosperity  will 
logically  follow  the  repeal  of  unjust  taxation.  The  proc- 
ess will  simply  be  the  liberation  of  those  beneficenl 
forces  of  nature,  ordained  by  the  Creator,  which  are  evel 
ready  to  serve  mankind,  but  which  have  been  thwartea 
by  stupid  man-made  laws.  Obedience  to  the  demands 
of  Justice  is  the  only  condition  necessary  to  the  abolition 
of  poverty  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  prosperity! 
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Memorial  Services  to 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 

FRIENDS  of  the  late  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  gathered  at 
the  Henry  George  School  on  the  evening  of  December   11   to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory.     About  one  hundred  were  present. 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  a  friend  and  business  associate  of  Mr.  Hennessy, 
gave  an  intimate  account  of  his  business  connection  with  our  late 
friend  and  paid  to  his  memory  a  glowing  tribute.  Other  speeches 
follow: 

MRS  ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE 

FRIENDS:  We  who  are  trustees  of  the  School  and  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation  purposely  chose  this  small  place  for  our 
meeting  tonight  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  friend,  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy.  We  could  have  gathered  together  Mr.  Hennessy's  many 
friends  who  knew  him  in  all  the  phases  of  his  career.  Such  a  meeting 
could  have  been  held  only  in  a  great  hall,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
totally  different  kind  of  meeting.  We  chose  instead  this  intimate 
gathering  as  the  most  appropriate.  We  chose  this  School,  started 
by  Oscar  Geiger,  friend  of  Mr.  Hennessy,  which  grew  from  a  dream 
— a  dream  in  which,  to  Mr.  Geiger's  sorrow,  Mr.  Hennessy  did  not 
at  first  believe. 

When  Mr.  Hennessy  became  convinced  that  the  School  was  worth- 
while, he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  work.  He  who  did  not 
at  first  believe  in  the  School's  possibilities  surpassed  us  all  in  his 
support  of  its  activities.  He  has  made  it  possible  for  the  School's 
work  to  go  on.  Because  he  has  helped  us  to  carry  on  the  work  at 
the  School's  headquarters,  his  name  will  go  down  in  letters  of  gold 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  School  may  be. 

Mr.  Hennessy  was  engaged  in  so  many  activities  that  no  one  per- 
son is  qualified  to  speak  of  him  fully.  He  was  a  politician — and  I 
use  this  word  in  its  fine  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Great 
Britain — a  statesman  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmcn,  a 
man  of  grace  and  dignity.  It  has  been  my  joy  to  see  him  carrying 
through  difficult  undertakings.  An  accomplished  newspaper  man, 
he  was  gifted  in  the  spoken  and  written  word.  When  he  discussed 
law,  he  was  a  lawyer.  When  he  considered  financial  problems,  he 
was  a  financial  expert.  He  guided  meetings  resembling  gatherings 
of  Kilkenny  cats  into  orderly  channels. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  with  him  last  summer  in  England. 
We  had  long  talks  together,  like  so  many  other  long  talks  we  have 
had  in  recent  years.  They  were  talks  to  which  I  always  looked  for- 
ward with  keen  anticipation,  talks  which  now  I  terribly  miss. 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  was  wise,  tolerent,  understanding. 
Last  summer  he  talked  to  a  few  of  us  and  told  us  that  he  felt  he  was 
attending  his  last  International  Union  Conference.  Although  he 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  he  felt  neither  sorrow  nor  fear — only 
realization  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  his  house  in  order. 

At  that  time  he  wanted  to  step  down  from  the  presidency  of  the 
International  Union  (which  he  had  made  financially  possible),  and 
was  eager  to  have  the  young  Dane  take  his  place.  I  call  him  "the 
young  Dane,"  but  he  is  thirty  or  thirty-five,  with  the  tradition  of 
his  parents  behind  him.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  Bjorner  that  he 
should  take  the  chair,  but  at  that  meeting  he  was  installed,  and  this 
great  man,  still  Hying,  heard  beautiful  things  said  about  him  by  this 
young  man,  his  successor  in  office. 

Those  who  have  known  him  at  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  know 
of  the  uncounted  hours  he  has  spent  to  promote  the  doctrines  of  Henry 
George.  The  able  man  who  is  taking  his  place  knows  how  much 
of  his  strength  went  into  the  work  of  the  Foundation. 

I  must  speak  a  little  for  myself.     Mr.   Hennessy   came  into  the 

House  of  George  early.     He  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  Henry  George 

to  Brooklyn  to  make  a  speech.     When  he  came  to  our  home  as  one 

of  Brother  Harry's  friends  he  always  seemed  like  a  boy. 

Two  or  three  messages  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Hennessy  have  come  to 


me,  and  I  must  read  them  tonight.      (Mrs.  deMille  here  read  tributes 
from  Mr.  Madsen,  Foulke  and  Bjorner.) 

He  was  a  man  among  men.     I  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 

PHILIP  H.  CORNICK 

The  Committee  has  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the  meeting,  and  I 
am  going  to  speak  about  the  Art  of  Living. 

Most  of  us  from  time  to  time  are  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death. 
We  react  to  the  stimulus  of  that  fear  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
we  set  our  hearts  on  postponing  the  inevitable,  and  adjust  our  lives 
to  that  end.  Others  of  us  decide  to  live  each  day  to  the  full.  We 
are  sure  of  this  day  and  no  other. 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  had  the  moral,  mental  and  physical 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  Art  of  Living.  He  lived  far  be- 
yond the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten  and  he  lived  fully,  deeply, 
richly.  He  laughed,  he  played,  he  thought,  he  suffered  disappoint- 
ments, he  struggled,  but  he  had  that  balance  that  enabled  him  to  press 
on  and  accomplish  much. 

As  a  young  man  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  journalism,  gaining 
a  deep  knowledge  of  human  institutions  and  a  keen  insight  into  human 
nature.  Then  he  went  into  the  field  of  banking.  For  half  a  century 
he  devoted  himself  to  mortgage  banking,  became  an  authority  and 
was  called  upon  by  governors  and  by  a  president. 

He  did  not  neglect  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  but  took  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  time.  He  was  elected  state  Senator  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  closely 
associated  as  floor  leader  and  adviser  with  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  for  more  decades  than  some  of  us  have  lived 
he  was  a  devoted  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  With 
it  all,  he  found  time  to  manage  his  own  affairs  so  wisely  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  able  to  pass  on  to  his  friends  and  associates 
the  means  for  carrying  on  work  which  lay  nearest  his  heart. 

I  would  say  that  Mr.  Hennessy  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
Art  of  Living.  It  is  fitting  therefore  that  we  who  have  come  here 
tonight  to  honor  his  memory  should  express  our  gratification  for  his 
successful  living,  rather  than  our  grief  at  his  passing. 

HON.  LAWSON  PURDY 

Thinking  about  my  relations  with  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
in  times  past,  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  and  I  served  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five  appointed  by  Henry  George.  On  that  committee  were 
Charles  Francis  Abbott,  Jerome  O'Neil,  Charles  Frederick  Adams, 
Mr.  Hennessy  and  myself.  I  am  the  only  surviving  member.  We 
were  rather  young  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Maclntyre  has  told  you  much  about  Mr.  Hennessy's  life — 
his  close  association  with  politics  and  his  work  as  a  newspaper  man. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  Mr.  Hennessy  and  New  York  City  politics. 

In  those  days  the  ballot  was  a  poor  affair.  Its  aim  was  to  enable 
a  candidate  to  have  his  name  appear  under  that  of  a  recognized  leader 
at  the  top  of  the  ballot  so  that  he  could  ride  into  office  on  the  strength 
of  that  leader's  popularity.  We  felt  that  it  was  more  important  to 
keep  the  name  of  Henry  George  clear  of  reproach  than  to  have  him 
elected  to  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  beginning  we  did  not  even 
suppose  he  had  a  chance  to  win.  As  the  campaign  progressed,  however, 
we  were  carried  away  by  our  own  enthusiasm.  We  were  in  danger  of 
bodily  harm  from  the  O'Brienites,  tough  customers  in  the  politics  of 
those  days,  but  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  in  his  middle  thirties 
then,  guided  us  through  the  maze  of  local  politics.  This  young  man 
carried  through  the  campaign  with  all  the  acumen  of  a  much  older 
man. 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  was  wise,  intelligent,  temperate,  sound, 
never  rushing  into  anything.  He  was  a  great  leader  and  a  great 
exponent  of  the  philosophy  that  means  so  much  to  us  here. 

SPEECH  OF  FREDERIC  CYRUS  LEUBUSCHER 

The  death  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  ended  a  friendship  begun 
fifty  years  before.  In  the  Henry  George  campaign  of  1886  I  went  to 
greet  the  candidate  at  the  headquarters  in  the  Colonnade  Hotel, 
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long  since  razed.  There  I  met  for  the  first  time  not  only  Mr.  George 
but  Louis  F.  Post  and  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy.  There  is  no 
truer  friendship  than  joint  endeavor  in  a  great  cause,  one  which  to 
both  of  us  was  akin  to  religion.  For  a  half  century  we  met  constantly 
not  only  in  Single  Tax  circles  but  in  business  and  in  social  affairs. 
I  count  it  as  one  of  my  greatest  privileges  that  he  and  his  sainted  wife 
were  frequent  guests  at  my  home.  It  is  fitting  therefore  that  I  say 
a  few  words  on  this  occasion. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  outstanding  trait  of  this  man  I  would 
select  his  quality  of  leadership.  He  displayed  this  in  all  the  fields  of 
human  endeavor  that  he  entered — journalism,  finance,  politics,  litera- 
ture and  in  organizations  formed  to  spread  the  gospel  according  to 
Henry  George.  Physically  he  was  a  little  man  without  the  command- 
ing presence  that  of  itself  often  commands  respect.  Notwithstanding 
that  lack  his  personality  and  clarity  of  expression  invariably  picked 
him  out  in  a  crowd. 

He  became  a  reporter  soon  after  graduating  from  a  public  school 
and  before  he  was  thirty  became  city  editor  of  a  great  New  York  City 
newspaper.  But  an  even  wider  field  soon  opened  before  him.  Imbued 
as  he  was  with  the  individualistic  philosophy  of  Henry  George  which 
stressed  voluntary  cooperation  rather  than  state  socialism,  in  1888 
he  helped  found  the  savings  and  loan  association  now  known  as  the 
Franklin  Society  for  Home  Building  and  Savings.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  was  its  president.  It  is  now  one  of  the  leading  coopera- 
tive bodies  in  the  United  States.  While  he  believed  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Single  Tax  would  depopulate  those  breeders  of  misery,  disease 
and  vice — the  tenement  houses — he  was  intensely  practical  and  could 
not  wait.  So  that  now  through  his  efforts  there  are  thousands  of  happy 
though  modest  homes  in  and  around  this  great  city.  His  leadership 
was  soon  recognized  and  he  became  in  turn  the  head  of  the  Metro- 
politan, New  York  State  &  United  States  League  of  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  and  finally  the  president  of  the  Savings  &  Loan  Bank. 

In  politics  he  also  attained  honors.  While  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  he  became  its  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  and  failed  of  election  by  only  a  few  thousand  votes. 
He  was  a  many-sided  man.  A  financier  and  a  politician  is  rarely 
a  scholar.  He  found  time  amid  his  activities  to  be  a  student  of  the 
writings  of  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  becoming  the  vice-president  of  the 
American  Baconian  Society.  Even  his  impromptu  speeches  were 
models  of  exquisite  English. 

But  while  he  was  a  keen  business  man  and  loved  his  work  of  build- 
ing homes  for  the  poor  he  conceived  his  real  life-work  to  be  a  follower 
of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco.  For  a  half  century  he  used  his 
tongue  and  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  recovering  for  the  disinherited 
the  land  and  natural  resources  that  had  been  made  for  all  and  not  for 
a  few.  Indeed  that  for  him  was  a  religion.  Robert  Schalkenbach 
in  bequeathing  a  fund  to  be  used  for  teaching  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George  was  wise  in  his  selection  of  Hennessy  as  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  soon  became  the  president  and  until  a  few  minutes  of  his  death 
was  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  that  Foundation. 

He  presided  at  an  International  Conference  of  Single  Taxers  held 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  ten  years  ago.  I  can  still  see  his  radiant 
face  as  the  motion  I  made  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  body 
was  carried.  Elected  in  1926  as  the  first  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  in  1929  he 
was  re-elected  in  Edinburgh,  but  declined  re-election  at  the  meeting 
in  London  this  year,  becoming  honorary  president. 

Being  intensely  human,  of  course  he  appreciated  the  honors  that 
came  to  him  in  finance,  politics  and  the  Henry  George  movement. 
But  he  shunned  praise  of  his  work  and  speeches.  Applicable  to  him 
was  the  letter  written  by  Henry  George  to  Frances  M.  Milne,  a  Cali- 
fornia poetess:  "Praise  is  the  deadliest  poison  that  can  be  offered  to 
the  human  soul.  Were  I  ever  to  accept  it  my  power  would  soon  be 
gone.  What  power  I  have  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  know  my  own 
weakness;  and  when  duty  lay  on  me  have  neither  feared  blame  nor 
sought  praise." 


I  often  marveled  that  Hennessy  attained  a  half  dozen  years  more 
than  the  psalmist's  70.  I  recall  when,  ill  and  frail  in  the  early  nineties, 
he  took  ship  for  Europe.  A  half  dozen  of  us  saw  him  off.  As  we 
waved  him  goodbye  and  left  the  dock  one  said  "that  is  the  last  we 
will  see  of  Charlie."  Thereafter  he  had  many  diseases  and  operations, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  an  ordinary  man.  Indeed, 
once  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  as  a  gubernatorial  candidate  because 
of  illness.  I  believe  that  what  kept  him  alive  for  almost  fourscore 
years  was  his  indomitable  will  that  he  must  live  for  the  sake  of  what 
I  have  called  his  religion — the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Two  years  ago  in  this  hall  he  made  a  most  moving  address  at  the 
funeral  of  Oscar  Geiger.  I  will  quote  a  paragraph,  first  taking  the 
liberty  of  substituting  his  name  for  that  of  Geiger: 

"Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy's  greatest  attainment  was  as  a  teacher 
of  the  truths  of  political  economy  as  Henry  George  had  revealed  them 
in  his  immortal  writings;  truths  which  are  now  of  the  most  vital 
concern  to  humanity;  portentous  truths  which  have  been  imperceived 
or  neglected  or  distorted  by  most  of  the  teaching  professors  of  our  time. 
It  was  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy's  part  to  saturate  his  fine  mind 
with  George's  philosophy  and  economic  teachings,  and  reveal  them 
persuasively  and  convincingly  to  the  minds  of  others." 

And  so  this  man,  small  of  stature  and  with  a  frail  physique,  stands 
before  us  as  a  colossus.  Builder  of  homes  for  the  poor,  tribune  of 
the  people  and  preacher  of  the  only  philosophy  that  can  save  civili- 
zation, we  salute  you! 

Correspondence  Course  of 

the  Henry  George  School 

'  I  ""HE  most  recent  development  in  the  educational  pro- 
•*•  gramme  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
is  a  Correspondence  Course.  At  this  writing  thousands 
of  circulars  offering  this  ten-lesson  course  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  are  being  mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  course  is  based  upon  the  same  technique  that  has 
been  used  so  successfully  in  class  room  work,  and  the 
question  sheets  are  based  upon  the  questions  used  in  the 
revised  Teachers  Manual. 

The  course  should  greatly  accelerate  the  educational 
programme  of  the  school.  Fortunately  sufficient  funds 
have  been  contributed  by  a  friend  of  the  movement  to 
assure  the  plans  of  the  correspondence  department  for 
at  least  a  year.  This  course  is  given  free,  as  are  all  the 
courses  of  the  school. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  how  vast  and  momentous  this 
new  method  of  teaching  "Progress  and  Poverty"  can 
become.  There  are  no  limitations  of  time  or  space  to 
contend  with.  Students  can  start  any  time,  can  work 
as  fast  as  they  like,  and  there  is  no  problem  of  finding 
class  room  space  or  of  developing  teachers.  The  staff 
of  the  correspondence  division  will  consist  of  graduates 
of  the  school  for  whom  classes  have  not  yet  been  organ- 
ized, or  who,  although  thoroughly  prepared,  are  timid 
about  teaching.  This  will  open  up  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  active  work  among  graduates  who  are  anxious  to 
"do  something  about  it."  The  staff  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Chodorov. 

The   correspondence   course    should    also   help    in    the 
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development  of  classes.  It  is  recognized  that  classes 
are  more  effective,  because  of  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion which  they  afford,  and  because  of  that  develop- 
ment of  associations  which  is  necessary  for  the  progress 
of  the  movement.  If  two  or  more  enrollments  are  re- 
ceived from  a  town  in  which  there  is  no  class,  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  correspondence  division  to  make  these 
students  known  to  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  their 
discussing  the  questions  among  themselves,  and  of  event- 
ually organizing  a  local  class. 

Every  friend  of  the  movement  is  requested  to  send 
names  of  people  who  might  or  should  be  interested  in 
taking  the  course.  Names,  names,  names — that's  what 
the  correspondence  division  asks  for.  It  costs  money 
to  get  names,  and  money  is  not  too  plentiful.  There- 
fore, names  that  are  sent  in  amount  to  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. School  teachers,  newspaper  men,  business 
men,  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors — anybody  with  intelli- 
gence enough  to  read  "Progress  and  Poverty" — all  are 
good  prospects  for  the  correspondence  course.  We  urge 
every  reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  send  at  once  a 
long  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  people  to  whom 
the  correspondence  course  should  be  offered.  Send  these 
lists  to  Correspondence  Division,  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science,  211  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

THESE  last  weeks  have  been  busy  ones  for  the  Schal- 
kenbach Foundation.     The  Christmas  Campaign  was 
successful.     People    all    over    the    country    responded    to 
our    suggestion:     "Make    this    a    Georgeist    Christmas." 
The  books  went  gaily  wrapped,  and  the  office  took  on  the 
air  that  accompanies  such  Yuletide  festivities. 
Two  gift  orders  of  books  went  to  members  of  Congress, 

|  and  one  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  a  nearby  state. 
A  generous  lady  in  California  accompanied  her  check 
for  a  complete  set  of  Henry  George's  works  with  the 
hopeful  remark,  "I  am  trying  to  convert  my  Congress 

,  man." 

We  have  been  fortunately  free  this  year  from  the  "after 

i  Christmas"  lull  that  is  sometimes  experienced.  Among 
the  many  orders  received,  we  were  especially  interested 
in  one  for  several  books  which  came  from  an  association 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Mississippi,  and 

1  another  from  a  well  known  Congressman  for  five  copies 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  be  shipped  to  Washing- 

j  ton. 

An  interesting  suggestion  was  made  in  a  recent  letter 

i  from  a  city  in  northern  New  York.  Talking  of  Single 
Tax,  the  writer  said:  "I  truly  believe  that  the  best  way 

i  to  present  the  subject  is  on  the  screen.  I  have  heard 
many  speakers  on  Single  Tax,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  fifty 

i  per  cent  of  any  audience  grasp  the  import  of  the  thing 


in  listening  to  a  speaker.  But  if  that  same  speaker  were 
to  show  the  principle  of  Single  Tax  in  dramatic  form, 
a  story,  if  you  please,  on  the  screen,  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  give  his  talk,  the  interest  and  agitation  would 
be  tremendous." 

Some  years  ago  John  Wilson  Bengough  employed  this 
idea  of  visual  education,  illustrating  his  lectures  with 
amusing  chalk  sketches  which  he  made,  as  he  went  along, 
upon  an  easel  covered  with  drawing  paper.  This  is  called 
"chalk  talking."  Our  "Up-to-date  Primer"  contains  a 
collection  of  these  amusingly  clever  illustrations. 

Another  friend  tells  us,  with  his  order  for  books:  "You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  my  desk  is  honored  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  your  fine  colored  pictures  of  Henry 
George."  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  comments  we 
receive  from  people  who  have  purchased  this  beautiful 
reproduction  of  the  famous  oil  painting  by  Harry  Thurston 
See. 

There  has  been  a  lively  activity  among  the  bookdealers 
in  recent  weeks.  Our  suggestions  that  they  lay  in  a  stock 
of  Georgeist  books  meets  a  growing  response,  and,  occa- 
sionally, a  dealer  will  tell  us  that  he  is  featuring  the  books 
in  a  special  window  display.  It  would  be  a  great  help 
if,  when  such  displays  appear,  the  readers  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  in  that  locality  would  take  occasion  to  comment 
and  congratulate  the  dealer.  Everybody  appreciates  a 
"pat  on  the  back"  and  we  have  found  bookdealers  to  be 
no  exception  to  this  rule. 

And  now  for  our  foreign  contacts: 

From  Shanghai,  last  week,  in  the  stilted  phraseology 
of  the  foreigner  unaccustomed  to  our  language,  came  an 
order  for  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

From  Mexico,  from  one  who  only  recently  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Foundation:  "I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
the  great  and  good  work  is  being  carried  forward  in  the 
interests  of  the  Georgeist  Crusade." 

From  British  Honduras:  "Have  opened  the  way  for  a 
favorable  reception  of  any  Henry  George  literature — 
especially  'Progress  and  Poverty' — to  several  govern- 
mental executives.  The  most  boldfaced  system  of  land 
monopoly  obtains  here.  This  is  truly  a  White  Man's 
country,  and,  in  time  I  believe  many  whites  will  settle 
here  to  cultivate  the  soil.  It  is  really  a  semi-tropical 
climate  in  the  tropical  zone.  Four  months  of  the  year 
one  needs  several  woolen  blankets  at  night.  All  semi- 
tropical,  as  well  as  tropical,  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
grow  here  most  easily  and  luxuriantly.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  curse  of  Land  Monopoly.  Some 
of  the  people  are  fully  alive  to  this  evil  and  they  have  a 
clumsy  system  of  taxing  unused  land  more  than  land  that 
is  put  to  use.  However,  inasmuch  as  a  powerful  politician 
in  England  owns  large  parcels  of  very  valuable  land, 
the  local  government  feels  compelled  to  go  carefully  on 
Land  Value  taxation." 

— V.  G.  PETERSON,    Acting  Secretary. 
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Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

THE  annual  meeting  held  on  October  13,  elected  the 
following  officers  and  directors.  On  the  same  date, 
the  same  officers  and  directors  were  elected  for  the 
National  Tax  Relief  Association,  organized  to  promote  the 
principles  of  Henry  George  in  the  business  world. 

Managing  Board:  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  President; 
John  H.  Allen,  Vice- President ;  Spencer  Heath,  Secretary; 
C.  H.  Kendal,  Treasurer;  Elma  Dame,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; George  Atkinson,  Terese  F.  Burger,  Amalia  E. 
DuBois,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Harry  Weinberger,  Francis 
I.  duPont,  Bolton  Hall. 

Consulting  Board:  Anna  George  deMille  Walter  Fair- 
child,  Charles  S.  Prizer,  John  Anderson,  William  F.  Baxter, 
Robert  S.  Doubleday,  E.  Paul  duPont,  A.  D.  Engelsman, 
C.  Loehmann,  Theodore  Miller,  Nathan  Rice,  Emily  E. 
F.  Skeel,  Walter  G.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  broadcasts  for  the  last  year  numbered 
750  and  the  total  in  the  last  four  years  aggregates  over 
3,000  15-minute  periods.  His  present  schedule  is  as 
follows : 

Mon.  WFVW,  9:15  A.  M.;  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M. 

Tues.  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M. 

Wed.  WOV,  8:45  A.  M.;  WWRL,  1:15  P.  M.;  WCNW, 
2:30  P.M. 

Thurs.  WLTH,  9:00  A.  M.;  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M. 

Fri.  WDAS  (Phila.),  1:00  P.  M.;  WILM  (Del.),  3:15 
P.  M. 

Sat.  WWRL,  11:00  P.M. 

Sun.  WLTH,  10:30  A.  M.;  Judge,  Jewish  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

The  "entering  wedge"  series  of  democracy  has  been 
completed  and  through  arrangements  with  the  Chat 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Redbank,  N.  J.,  the  Ingersoll  Broad- 
casts will  be  run  as  a  column  in  a  series  of  ten  weekly 
papers  published  by  this  company,  and  the  linotype 
material  will  then  be  used  for  a  "weekly  economic  sheet," 
and  the  monthly  16-page  edition  of  democracy. 

It  is  Mr.  Ingersoll's  purpose  to  advance  as  rapidly  as 
finances  will  permit  in  making  democracy  first  a  semi- 
monthly and  then  a  weekly. 

We  present  extracts  from  Mr.  Ingersoll's  current  broad- 
casts and  he  requests  the  close  attention  of  Single  Taxers 
to  his  constant  endeavor  to  do  three  things: 

(1)  Translate  economics  into  everyday  language,  leav- 
ing behind  pet  phrases  and  names. 

(2)  Choose  everyday  events  for  his  illustrations. 

(3)  To    make   our   economics    attractive   and    under- 
stood by  the  average  intelligence. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL'S  TRANSCONTINENTAL 

1938  LECTURE  TOUR 

Talks  on  the  Democratic  Economics  of  Jefferson  F 
Lincoln,  and  Henry  George. 


Mr.  Ingersoll,  after  three  years  talking  through  the 
microphone,  desires  to  have  a  solid  year  of  renewal  of 
personal  contacts,  to  make  his  future  broadcasting  more 
effective.  Being  a  mass  producer,  he  hopes  to  make  a 
minimum  of  1000  talks  in  the  year,  which  hope  seems 
justified  by  his  maiden  cross-continent  tour  of  1932  when 
in  six  months  he  addressed  about  five  hundred  audiences. 

His  approximate  itinerary  is  as  follows: 

Jan.:  N.  Y.,  Ala.  Feb.:  Miss.,  Okla.,  Mich.,  Tex., 
Calif.  April:  Nev.,  Utah.  May:  Colo.,  Nebr.  June: 
S.  Dak.,  Wise.  July:  111.,  Tenn.  Aug.:  Ind.,  Mich. 
Sept.:  Ohio,  Va.  Oct.:  N.  Car.,  Pa.  Nov.:  N.  J.,  N.  Y. 
Dec.:  Vt.,  Conn. 

DORIS  ANGEL,  Office  Secretary. 

MR.  INGERSOLL'S  RADIO  TALKS 

There's  a  stalemate  in  the  automobile  industry  of  Michigan  and 
another  in  the  coal  industry  of  Pennsylvania;  and  as  long  as  settle- 
ment of  these  two  branches  of  the  labor  problem  cannot  be  made 
upon  scientific  principles,  stalemates  may  be  an  asset,  that  will  lead 
the  contestants  in  these  gigantic  family  quarrels  into  the  light.  In 
Flint  state  troops  are  standing  by,  while  strikers  occupy  the  motor 
plants  illegally  and  interested  parties  fly  back  and  forth  to  Wash- 
ington in  futile  attempts  to  settle  the  trouble  in  the  wrong  way.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Governor  Earle  is  organizing  a  legislative  investiga- 
tion, while  his  republican  critics  scornfully  demand  a  commission 
of  action  to  stop  a  $35,000,000  grand  larceny  of  coal  by  bootleggers. 
There's  no  doubt  that  capture  of  the  auto  plants  and  the  coal  mines 
are  equally  illegal  ;  both  instances  indicate  what  human  necessity 
may  be  expected  to  do,  if  economic  law  is  violated.  Both  instances 
bring  us  squarely  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  whether  privileged 
persons  and  corporations  may  reduce  the  earnings  of  labor,  perhaps 
as  much  as  half,  and  thus  set  the  stage  for  human  conflict  and  civil 
war. 

*  *         * 

Why  is  the  Governor  of  Michigan  on  tenderhooks  over  the  auto- 
mobile strike?  Why  is  the  President  going  to  umpire  this  national 
dispute  between  labor  and  capital?  Why  do  we  have  to  have  a  labor 
department  whose  principle  business  is  to  try  and  reconcile  this 
purely  family  quarrel?  Why  do  the  owners  of  these  finest  of  all 
factories  in  the  country  put  up  with  a  mob  invasion,  with  hardly  a 
protest.  All  these  things  exist  because  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong;  because  everyone  is  on  the  defensive;  and  because 
no  one  is  looking  the  problem  squarely  and  intelligently  in  the  face. 
Therefore,  why  not  come  down  to  these  fundamentals,  and  quit  play- 
ing the  ostrich  with  the  key  problem  concerning  civilization.  Labor 
has  always  been  underpaid  and  it  always  will  be  until  it  gets  all  of 
the  product,  after  paying  for  the  use  of  capital;  capital  has  always 
been  underpaid  and  always  will  be  until  it  joins  with  labor  and  stops 
various  forms  of  special  interest — largely  collectors  of  economic  rents 
— from  keeping  business  and  the  customers  and  employees  of  business, 
in  the  state  of  impoverishment,  by  loading  them  with  all  the  taxes 
and  exempting  themselves. 

*  *        * 

From  Geneva  and  London  come  word  that  should  mean  actual 
progress  toward  peace.  The  Council  of  the  League  is  specifically 
bringing  up  the  "question  of  raw  material"  which  it  said  was  proposed 
by  the  British  last  September,  but  nothing  done  about  it  in  successive 
sessions.  Individuals  there  comment  upon  the  well-meaning  but 
short-sighted  exposition  of  raw  material  by  Secretary  Eden.  From 
London  comes  word  from  Board  of  Trade  President  Runciman  that 
the  British  refuse  to  buy  peace,  by  making  economic  concessions— 
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presumably  in  trade  and  natural  resource  favors.  This  in  the  face 
of  the  original  broaching  of  these  economic  questions  by  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  last  year.  Here  England  is  self-conscious — conscious  of  holding 
a  position  in  relation  to  the  necessities  of  all  the  people,  with  which 
the  earth  is  stored,  that  provokes  war  and  prevents  peace.  It  has 
either  played  the  ostrich  or  the  game  of  hypocrisy  consistently;  but 
now  apparently  is  going  to  be  smoked  out.  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  may  be  the  ones  to  do  the  forcing  and  the  near  future  may 
see  the  first  move. 


Reverend  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  President  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  is  reviewing  events  in  Europe  including  the  various  wars 
and  political  conditions,  including  the  various  dictatorships;  and 
from  what  he  sees,  he  thinks  a  lot  more  of  our  American  democracy 
and  not  much  of  the  prevalent  notion  that  democracy's  day  is  done. 
This  is  fine,  and  every  minister  in  the  country  should  be  preaching 
democracy;  but  they  should  not  go  very  far  in  their  preaching  without 
defining  democracy;  because  the  word  has  been  dragged  in  the  mud, 
not  only  by  the  party  that  owns  the  name  democracy,  and  its  arch 
enemies  who  use  the  name  Jefferson  in  denouncing  new  deal  democracy, 
but  also  by  Marxian  state  socialists. 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  making  a  182  page  report  on  a  problem 
that  has  been  evident  for  some  time.  The  millions  of  youth  that  are 
being  educated  and  thrust  into  an  over-crowded  world — "all  dressed 
up  and  nowhere  to  go!"  I  do  not  notice  in  this  report  any  attempt 
at  answering  this  problem.  This  foundation  has  the  facilities  for 
knowing  that  there  are  two  solutions  offered,  one  of  which,  only,  is 
a  real  solution.  Socialists  would  solve  it  by  regulation  and  socializa- 
tion of  industry;  but  the  scientific  economic  solution  is  to  minimize 
regulation  and  limit  socializing  to  social  elements,  such  as  franchises 
and  natural  resources;  and  so  open  limitless  opportunities  for  properly 
educated  youth. 


Parties  to  the  auto  strike  war  are  getting  on  very  badly;  and  I 
am  not  surprised.  The  strikers  are  obsessed  with  their  right  to  occupy 
the  plants.  This  is  either  communism  or  anarchy.  The  proprietors 
are  not  only  bound  to  resist  this,  but  are  not  very  guilty  in  other 
respects.  The  need  is  for  something  not  in  the  minds  of  either  side, 
which  is  a  fundamental  solution  that  will  go  to  the  foundation  of 
wealth  production,  analyze  the  process  scientifically,  assign  to  each 
party  its  responsibilities  and  its  share  in  the  profits.  This  would 
immediately  break  the  stalemate  and  dispel  the  tense  atmosphere 
that  means  nothing  but  trouble  —  even  bloodshed  —  proceeding  as  it 
now  is. 


PHE  British  Section  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
•*•  Social  Science  has  been  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  since  it  was  first  launched  here  last  September. 
Within  three  months  classes  have  been  established  in 
eleven  cities  and  the  School  is  now  accepted  as  an  important 
part  of  the  movement. 

Four  classes  have  completed  the  course  and  thirteen 
:  others  are  working  away  at  the  study  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  with  the  prospects  for  additional  classes  in 
new  districts  after  the  New  Year. 

There  are  Henry  George  organizations  in  some  nine 
centers  in  Great  Britain.  A  number  of  these  have  helped 
the  School  nobly,  says  Miss  Frances  Levy,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  British  Section,  and  others  have  pledged 
their  help  in  January.—  HENRY  GEORGE  NEWS  SERVICE. 


Signs  of  Progress 

A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  URGES  THE  SINGLE  TAX 

PASSAGE  of  the  so-called  Sanford  Bill  embodying  the  Single  Tax 
idea  is  expected  to  be  urged  soon  upon  the  1937  Legislature  at 
Trenton. 

The  measure  has  the  enthusiastic  backing  today  of  the  Progressive 
League  of  New  Jersey,  a  non-partisan  organization  which  claims  a 
membership  of  more  than  5,000  persons. 

Its  novelty,  its  demand  for  serious  study  and  its  implication  of  a 
whole  new  outlook  upon  the  problem  of  taxation  are  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  Single  Tax  idea.  It  calls,  in  the  first  place, 
for  implicit  acceptance  among  its  apostles  of  some  plain  but  startling 
facts  that  few  people  ever  realize— and  which  most  reactionaries  can- 
not seem  to  digest  at  all. 

Foremost  of  these  are  (1)  that  the  average  wage  in  the  United  States 
today  is  between  $17  and  $18  a  week  and  (2)  that  a  third  of  these 
wages  are  absorbed  in  taxes  imposed  upon  the  necessities  of  life  and 
included  in  the  cost  of  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  other  essential  com- 
modities. 

Analysis  indicates  beyond  dispute  that  average  families  with  average 
incomes  of  $1,240  a  year  in  New  Jersey  (barring  lay-offs)  pay  out 
about  $400  a  year  in  taxes.  The  taxes  are  imposed  on  land,  building 
and  personalty — not  of  the  average  family  but  of  the  businesses  and 
industries  that  supply  the  family's  needs. 

What  the  Sanford  Bill  purposes  to  do  is  to  taper  off  the  taxes  on 
improvements  and  personalty  over  a  period  of  five  years  until  they 
vanish  entirely,  meanwhile  raising  the  tax  rate  to  a  corresponding 
degree  on  land.  Land,  too,  would  be  assessed  at  its  true  value  and 
taxed  at  its  true  value,  whereas  there  are  instances  in  New  Jersey 
today  where  land  is  paying  taxes  on  25  per  cent  or  less  of  its  market 
value. 

Calculations  show  that  67  per  cent  of  the  taxes  are  collected  on 
personalty  and  improvements  in  New  Jersey  today,  while  land  bears 
only  33  per  cent.  The  salutary  effect  of  wiping  out  the  levy  on  per- 
sonal property  and  buildings  and  saddling  the  burden  on  true  land 
values  is  easy  to  foresee.  Land  speculation  is  discouraged;  it  becomes 
profitable  to  build  on  it  and  put  it  to  use. 

It  would  permit  the  poor  man  to  own  his  own  home — to  rent  a  land 
site  by  the  year  at  a  modest  figure,  and  build  his  house  on  an  instal- 
ment scheme,  knowing  that  his  home,  and  his  furnishings  are  to  be 
tax  free.  Building  would  be  encouraged,  the  consumers'  buying 
power  increased,  unemployment  would  be  lessened;  slums  and  ob- 
solescent buildings  would  be  razed  and  the  sites  used  for  new  con- 
struction. 

The  Sanford  Bill  can  be  passed  without  imposing  any  obligation 
upon  anyone  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Yet  it  opens  the  way  for 
those  municipalities  ready  now  to  give  the  idea  a  try. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislators  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  merely  an  enabling  act  and  that  whatever  the  majority  in  the 
Legislature  may  think  of  the  Single  Tax — the  cities  and  towns  should 
be  afforded  the  opportunities  for  such  experiments  as  the  Sanford 
Bill  holds  out  to  them. — Newark,  N.  J.  Ledger,  Jan.  20,  1937. 

CALIFORNIA  LABOR  HAS  A  TAX  POLICY 

When  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  thirty- 
fourth  annual  convention,  held  at  Monterey  in  1933,  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  the  proposition  to  remove  all  taxation  from  improve- 
ments and  tangible  personal  products,  the  results  of  labor  and  indus- 
try, declared  itself  opposed  to  sales  taxes,  proposing  to  substitute  for 
such  taxes  additional  levies  on  the  value  of  privileges  granted  by  the 
state;  and  when  at  all  subsequent  and  consecutive  conventions,  in- 
cluding the  1936  convention  at  Sacramento,  it  has  reaffirmed  this 
policy,  it  can  be  said  that  organized  labor's  tax  policv  is  clearly  and 
definitely  established. 
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In  plain  words,  its  tax  policy  is  this.  So  long  as  there  is  a  dollar's 
worth  of  income  due  to  special  privileges  granted  by  the  state,  such 
wealth  being  produced  by  labor  and  business  and  not  by  privilege 
holders  as  such,  this  kind  of  income  shall  be  first  levied  upon  by  govern- 
ment for  public  use.  And  until  this  fund  is  exhausted  to  a  practical 
extent  there  shall  be  no  tax  levies  in  the  State  of  California  on  the 
products  of  labor  and  business  nor  tax  interference  with  the  labor 
and  business  effort  required  to  effect  the  exchange  of  products  among 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  the  state. 

The  most  highly  prized  and  the  privilege  that  exhausts  and  exploits 
labor  and  business  most,  is  the  privilege  of  holding  title  to  special 
business  and  industrial,  as  well  as  natural  resource  site  locations. 
On  every  side  huge  fortunes  are  collected  yearly  by  such  title  holders, 
not  as  workers  or  producers,  but  merely  as  privileged  title  holders. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  and  conformance  to  American  ideals,  con- 
stitutional ideals  if  you  please,  that  so  long  as  such  special  incomes, 
enjoyed  only  because  of  the  action  of  the  government  of  all  the  people, 
are  available  for  public  use,  the  creative  efforts  of  the  people  which 
make  for  employment  should  not  be  abused  by  destructive  taxes. 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor  has  the  most  progressive 
and  scientific  tax  policy  in  the  world  today. 

Labor  Clarion,  California. 

IS  NEWARK  FLIRTING  WITH  THE  SINGLE  TAX? 

Commissioner  of  Finance  Minis!,  of  Newark,  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  business  and  professional  men  to  study  the  possi- 
bility of  substituting  a  tax  for  the  personal  property  tax,  which  he 
would  like  to  see  eliminated. 

Such  a  move  is  not  unexpected,  for  Newark  has  been  the  sufferer 
from  the  personal  property  tax  to  no  small  extent,  a  considerable 
number  of  corporations  having  moved  from  Newark  because  of  what 
they  claimed  were  unfair  and  excessively  high  assessments  on  personal 
property. 

The  latest  instance  of  this  was  an  attempt  to  add  to  the  assessments 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  the  amount  of  $300,000,000 
on  personal  property  of  the  corporation,  action  which  resulted  in  the 
moving  from  Newark  to  Elizabeth  of  the  headquarters  of  the  company. 
The  Essex  County  Board  of  Taxation  held  that  the  assessment  had 
been  filed  too  late  to  enable  the  board  to  meet  a  legal  requirement 
that  the  county  board  must  give  a  taxpayer  five  day's  notice  within 
the  period  the  county  board  functions  on  1936  assessments. 

While  this  ruling  of  the  County  Tax  Board  saves  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  from  being  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  having  to  pay  such  a  tax,  the  City  of  Newark  is  faced  with  the  fact 
that  the  company  has  moved  its  headquarters  out  of  the  county  and 
will  in  the  future  not  be  subject  to  Newark  assessments. 

Just  what  form  of  a  tax  the  Newark  committee  will  find  as  suitable 
to  replace  the  personal  tax  cannot  now,  of  course,  be  discussed,  but 
if  they  are  able  to  prepare  an  acceptable  plan  for  this  purpose  many 
corporations  and  business  men  will  be  relieved,  for  the  personal  prop- 
erty tax  has  long  been  considered  as  an  unsatisfactory  one. 

Of  course,  Henry  George's  Single  Tax  plan  would  meet  this  situa- 
tion, but  proponents  of  this  form  of  taxation  have  not  been  able  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  progress  toward  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
of  taxation  in  this  state,  although  Pennsylvania  has  gone  a  consider- 
able way  in  this  direction. — The  Newark  Call. 

TRUE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

About  sixty-five  years  ago  a  brilliant  and  honest  man,  Henry 
George,  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  advocated  taxation 
of  the  unearned  increment  in  land,  wealth  created  by  the  presence 
of  population,  by  nobody's  labor.  That  was  before  government  was 
openly  spending  money  to  enrich  favored  classes  and  sections — note 
we  said  "openly." 

However  we  may  refuse  to  accept  as  expedient   Henry  George's 


argument  carried  to  its  limit,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  counter  argu- 
ment that  destroyed  its  logic.  That  the  thing  to  tax  is  the  thing 
that  costs  nobody  anything,  which  is  the  unearned  increment  in  land, 
is  a  proposition  beyond  our  powers  of  effective  assault. 

Why  has  the  Roosevelt  government,  creating  new  values  in  land 
with  the  public  money  and  at  the  same  time  searching  painfully  for 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  creation,  neglected  to  tax  these  values  to 
a  degree  that  would  appropriate  them  to  itself? 

It  will  not  do  that.  If  it  should,  TVA  would  not  make  votes  for 
the  Roosevelt  administration  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

And  there  you  are,  Ladies  and  Gents.  The  unearned  increment 
is  sacred  especially  in  cities  and  towns — in  the  great  cities  and  the 
little — and  not  the  "liberals"  in  them  or  anybody  has  said  or  will 
say  a  word  that  might  crack  the  cities  however  they  rail  and  rage 
against  Wall  Street. 

Government  won't  take  for  you  the  profits  it  makes  with  your 
money.  You  are  not  of  the  favored  section. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

World  Peace  and 

Economic  Freedom 

ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE  AT  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS 

There  can  be  no  world  peace  until  there  is  economic  freedom. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  war  there  must  be  not  only  freedom 
of  trade  in  exchange — but  freedom  of  trade  in  production. 

Nations  do  not  naturally  hate  one  another.  They  are  usually 
made  to  hate  one  another  because  some  trade  barrier  has  been  raised 
between  them. 

In  the  early  Colonial  days  in  this  country,  New  York  and  New- 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  at  daggers  drawn.  So  was  it  between 
all  the  colonies.  They  had  tariff  levies  along  all  their  borders. 

It  was  not  until  England  began  taxing  them  without  representation 
that  they  joined  forces,  did  away  with  their  little  intercolonial 
tariffs — and  discovered  they  were  brothers — one  people — to  stand 
united. 

If  Europe  today  would  only  take  to  her  heart  this  chapter  out  of 
our  history  the  future  might  look  less  black!  For  it  is  estimated 
by  those  "in  the  know"  that  at  best,  war  in  Europe  is  but  two  years 
away.  Horrible  thought!  And  those  of  us  who  know  how  to  check 
the  tremendous  catastrophe  must  work  harder  than  ever  before.  The 
writing  is  on  the  wall!  We  must  interpret  it  to  a  confused  and  be- 
wildered world. 

We  must  not  only  show  that  there  needs  to  be  reciprocal  trade — 
or  rather  free  trade  between  nations,  but  if  we  are  to  become  civilized 
there  must  be  freedom  for  labor  and  capital.  There  must  be  more 
jobs — a  congenial  job  for  every  worker.  Peoples  cannot  be  driven 
to  fight  one  another  if  they  are  happy  and  contented  within  their 
own  borders. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  but  I  know  of  how  little  avail  it  is  to  shout  against  the  build- 
ing of  bigger  and  better  battleships  and  against  the  production  of 
munitions — when  the  manufacture  of  these  fighting  implements  give 
employment  to  thousands  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  work. 

How  can  these  poor  laborers  refuse  to  produce  the  tools  that  will 
probably  mean  their  own  destruction,  when  the  wages  they  receive 
are  needed  to  keep  their  children  alive? 

No,  there  is  little  use  in  trying  to  reform  at  the  top.  We  must 
go  to  the  foundation  and  discover  the  cause  of  war  to  be  a  rotten  eco- 
nomic system. 

If  "right  action  will  follow  right  thought" — we  must  think  cor- 
rectly— and  to  do  that  we  must  study  the  science  of  political  economy, 
for  it  is  imperative  that  we  make  an  adjustment  of  the  social  order 
which  will  mean  "equal  opportunity  for  all,  special  privilege  for  none." 
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That  Is  why  the  splendid  growth  and  development  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  started  a  little  over  three  years  ago, 
has  given  so  many  of  us  heart  of  grace.  This  School  (charging  nothing 
for  its  tuition),  has  extension  classes  that  are  spreading  around  the 
globe.  Not  only  are  there  102  cities  with  classes  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  but  there  are  classes  in  Ireland,  Mexico,  Denmark,  Holland, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Halifax  (word  has  just  come  of  this)  and 
Great  Britain. 

Had  there  been  a  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  installed 
in  England  a  few  years  back,  there  would  be  less  threat  of  Fascism 
or  Communism  there  now. 

The  world  must  be  taught  to  think  right  and  right  action  will  follow 
as  the  day  follows  the  night.  The  philosophy  of  Henry  George  is 
spreading  like  wild  fire.  Thank  God  for  this — for  it  is  the  answer  to 
war! 


The  Deeper  Slavery 

«  A  FTER  joining  the  League  of  Nations  the  Abys- 
•**•  sinians  were  told  they  must  abandon  slavery 
altogether.  When  ordered  by  the  Emperor  they  promptly 
released  10,000.  But  the  slaves  owned  no  land  and  con- 
sequently had  no  means  of  earning  a  living.  They  did 
not  know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do  and  promptly  went 
back  to  their  old  masters.  A  short  while  ago  I  was  told 
that  the  Abyssinians  were  willing  to  free  all  their  slaves, 
but  when  I  was  there  they  were  still  waiting  for  the  League 
to  explain  what  to  do  with  them  when  they  were  freed." 
"An  American  Doctor's  Odyssey,"  by  Victor  Heiser, 

M.D.  (a  best  seller). 

The  Case  Plainly  Stated 

\\ 7HEN  land  is  taxed  on  a  scale  of  assessment  lower 
*  *  than  that  upon  which  productive  capital  and 
goods  are  taxed,  it  becomes  possible  to  hold  land  vacant 
on  speculation,  until  it  can  be  rented  or  sold  at  a  profit. 

And  thus,  in  course  of  time,  when  population  is  more 
dense,  the  rising  value  of  land  becomes  an  increasing 
liability  upon  productive  capital  at  the  very  moment 
when  capital  itself  is  already  burdened  with  a  heavy  load 
of  taxation. 

Everybody  is  more  or  less  aware  that  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  house  or  a  factory,  the  first  preliminary 
is  to  rent  or  buy  ground.  And  then,  after  the  structure 
is  built,  it  is  taxed  more  heavily  in  proportion  than  the 
land  was  taxed  when  vacant. — Louis  WALLIS. 


AS  early  as  December  14,  1784  Washington  wrote 
**to  the  President  of  Congress,  Richard  H.  Lee:  "Would 
there  be  any  impropriety,  do  you  think,  Sir,  in  reserving 
for  special  sale  all  mines,  minerals,  and  salt  springs,  in 
the  general  grants  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States? 
jThe  public,  instead  of  the  few  knowing  ones,  might  in 
this  case  receive  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the 
sale  of  them,  without  infringing  any  rule  of  justice  to  men." 


T.  N.A. 


"Who's  Who"  Among 

the  Super  Intellectuals 

HON.  IGNATZ  T.  TRIVIA,  who  has  acquired  a  cauliflower  ear 
during  his  many  years  service  as  expert  analyst  of  Congres- 
sional utterances,  claims  that  this  nation  will  be  out  of  the  depression 
immediately  after  collecting  one  year's  revenue  derived  from  a  tax 
of  "a  penny  in  the  pound"  on  pulp  used  to  print  the  notions  delivered 
from  political  noodles. 

When  interviewed  by  your  reporter,  Ignatz  was  skimming  the 
cream  off  the  bottle  of  morning  milk,  an  act  which  at  once  assures 
us  of  his  naturalness — a  homely  man  among  homely  men  and  women 
— a  man  of  common  clay  and  ponderous  intellect.  For  Presidential 
timber,  watch  Mr.  Trivia — especially  when  the  morning  milk  is 
delivered. 

A  T  a  time  when  the  "Three  Estates"  were  the  recog- 
•**nized  groups  of  the  French  nation,  Rochambeau  wrote 
that  in  reality  there  were  but  two,  "the  privileged  people 
and  the  unprivileged." 

THE  land  is  a  solemn  gift  which  Nature  has  made  to 
man;  to  be  born,  then,  is  for  each  of  us  a  title  to  pos- 
session.    The  child  has  no  better  birthright  to  the  breast 
of  its  mother. 

Marmontel,  Address  in  Favor  of  the  Peasants. 
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OUR  boasted  freedom  necessarily  involves  slavery,  so 
long  as  we  recognize  private  property  in  land.  Until 
that  is  abolished,  Declarations  of  Independence  and  Acts 
of  Emancipation  are  in  vain.  So  long  as  one  man  can 
claim  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  land  from  which 
other  men  must  live,  slavery  will  exist,  and  as  material 
progress  goes  on,  must  grow  and  deepen. 

— PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


land  values,  which  brought  forth  an  interesting  discussion  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  George  A.  Warren,  a  member  of  the  D.  C.  Bar  Association, 
gave  an  informal  talk  on  "The  Curse  of  Tariffs,"  showing  how  the 
countries  of  the  world  suffered  loss  through  their  inability  to  obtain 
needed  products  from  neighboring  nations  on  account  of  tariff  barriers, 
which  tended  to  bring  about  international  warfare. 

The  meeting  adjourned   until  February  1. 

— GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 


JUST  in  proportion  as  the  interests  of   the  landholders 
are  conserved,  just  in   that  proportion  must  general 
interests  and  general  rights  be  disregarded,  and  if  land- 
holders are  to  lose  nothing  of  their  special  privileges,  the 
people  at  large  can  gain  nothing. 

—PROGRESS  ANR  POVERTY. 

Our  Washington  Letter 

THE  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  on  December  7  was 
opened  by  the  vice-president's  reading  of  a  message  from  their 
president,   Mrs.  Helene  McEvoy,  extending  her  congratulations  on 
the  new  headquarters  and  expressing  her  intention  to  be  with  them 
before  the  next  meeting. 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Campbell  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  taxation 
committee  of  the  D.  C.  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  in  place  of 
Mrs.  Jessie  Lane  Keeley,  who  had  been  compelled  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

The  good  news  of  Herbert  Bigelow's  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  announced,  and  deep  gratification  expressed  over 
the  addition  of  another  Single  Taxer  to  our  Congressional  group. 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Heath  read  an  interesting  letter  from  a  former  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Paul  Whitman,  and  his  sister,  describing  their  trips  around 
the  island  of  Hawaii  in  a  trailer  which  is  helping  them  to  solve  the 
question  of  rent  and  taxes  for  the  present. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  gave  a  review  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Beach 
Trueheart's  novel,  "Brother  to  the  Ox,"  depicting  future  conditions 
in  this  world  if  the  present  trend  toward  monopoly  of  land  and  natural 
resources  continues  unchecked.  Mrs.  Phillips  recommended  the  organi- 
zation of  a  letter-writing  corp  in  the  club,  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  in  New  York,  in  which  connec- 
tion Mrs.  Campbell  mentioned  that  since  his  retirement  from  the 
Government  service,  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  quietly  operating  as 
a  sort  of  one-man  letter-writing  corps,  writing  letters  to  prominent 
men  and  women  whose  statements  in  the  newspapers  indicated  a 
willingness  to  "seethe  light,"  and  the  members  agreed  in  hoping  that 
others  might  follow  his  example.  It  was  suggested  that  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Patterson,  author  of  a  current  series  of  articles  in  the  daily  press  en- 
titled "Dixie's  Dead  End,"  describing  conditions  among  the  poverty- 
stricken  residents  of  the  South,  might  perhaps  be  added  to  this  cor- 
respondence list  to  receive  enlightenment  on  the  causes  for  these 
conditions. 

Mr.  Swanton  gave  a  graphic  account  of  a  recent  lecture  on  the 
situation  in  Spain,  showing  how  the  present  civil  conflict  had  its  roots 
in  the  land  question  just  as  did  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  New  Year  was  held  on  January  4,  with  the 
vice-president  still  presiding  in  the  continued  and  unexplained  absence 
of  the  president. 

During  the  business  meeting  it  was  voted  to  contribute  five  dollars 
to  Land  and  Liberty  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madsen. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Siddall,  an  experienced  proofreader  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  presented  a  carefully  worked  out  suggestion 
for  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  GEIGER'S  SECOND  BOOK 

The  Theory  of  the  Land  Question,  by  George  Raymond  Geiger.  Cloth,  12mo. 
237  pp.  Price  $2.00.  MacMillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

This  work  dedicated  "To  the  Memory  of  my  Father,"  is  George 
Geiger's  latest  contribution  to  economic  thought.  It  is  a  smaller 
work  than  the  "Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  and  is  addressed  like 
the  first  to  those  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  initial  stages  of 
speculation  on  this  important  subject.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
language  occasionally  employed  seems  now  and  then  to  be  rather 
difficult.  But  he  is  never  cloudy,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part  is 
delightfully  clear. 

There  is  a  vein  of  humor  that  runs  through  much  of  the  first  chapter. 
The  author  cannot  frankly  express  his  contempt  for  the  current  specu- 
lations of  so-called  economists,  so  he  conceals  it  with  a  few  sly  phrases 
which  are  a  substitution  for  the  withering  scorn  to  which  he  must 
be  tempted  now  and  then  to  give  expression. 

The  book  is  in  great  part  controversial.  It  must  be  that  since  a 
correct  thesis  on  the  land  question  involves  the  clearing  away  of  a 
number  of  current  fallacies.  And  this  makes  the  work  delightful 
reading,  for  Professor  Geiger  is  master  of  the  rapier  thrust  and  his 
dazzling  sword-play  is  full  of  surprises. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are  not  easy  reading,  for  they  require  hard 
thinkling.  But  any  attempt  to  understand  what  may  appear  difficult 
will  repay  the  effort. 

The  discussion  of  the  nature  of  value,  always  a  terra  incognita  of 
economics,  is  well  done.  After  explaining  that  man  produces  commodi- 
ties because  he  needs  them,  he  then  proceeds  to  an  impressive  analysis 
of  a  different  kind  of  value,  land  value,  and  says: 

"It  (land  value)  comes  as  a  by-product  of  social  life.  In  no  sig- 
nificant way  can  man  control  such  value.  Unconsciously  and  gratuit- 
ously does  society  manufacture  a  special  and  supplementary  surplus 
as  it  grows;  this  is  what  so  impressed  the  classical  writers  as  an  un- 
earned increment.  It  functions  independently  of  man's  conscious 
efforts  as  they  are  directed,  for  example,  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
Man  creates  land  value  not  by  any  deliberate  effort,  but  only  as  he 
congregates  in  communities — this  congregation  being  the  result  of 
psychological  forces  that  operate  almost  automatically."  (Page  40.) 

Chapter  II  is  a  meticulous  exposition  of  the  nature  of  economic 
rent  which  he  declares  is  unearned  because  no  service  is  contributed. 
He  presses  this  point  from  many  different  angles.  He  makes  his 
demonstration  complete.  He  is  very  much  in  earnest  here  and  has 
little  time  for  the  light  touches  which  in  the  first  chapter  have  a  flavor 
of  irony. 

Chapter  III  is  entitled  Land  and  Capital,  and  it  contains  a  perfectly 
delightful  wealth  of  allusion,  in  which  theory  and  humor  are  mingled, 
a  combination  which  make  this  work,  despite  its  philosophic  back- 
ground, such  pleasant  reading.  We  quote  from  page  58: 

"Now,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for  writers  on  capital  to  preface 
their  own  remarks  by  an  extended  survey  of  the  thirty-six  different 
meanings  the  word  has  had,  and  then  to  add  a  thirty-seventh.  .  .  . 
These  prefaces  seem  almost  as  obligatory  as  the  invocations  to  divini- 
ties by  epic  poets.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  reader  will 
have  to  give  the  writer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  of  having  gazed  at 
that  opaque  background  of  controversies  over  capital;  there  will 
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be  no  encyclopaedic  parade  of  definitions.  All  that  will  be  attempted 
will  be  a  passing  mention  of  the  most  acceptable — if  that  is  possible — 
connotations  the  word  has  for  contemporary  economists." 

Professor  Geiger  notes  the  various  definitions  which  economists 
for  purposes  of  their  own  give  to  land.  We  are  not  supposed  to  talk 
of  land  without  first  describing  the  kind  of  land.  It  would  seem  that 
a  working  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  which  would  establish  a 
certain  unity  in  the  use  of  the  word  so  that  when  land  was  referred  to 
it  would  have  some  unmistakable  characteristics  shared  everywhere 
by  this  natural  factor.  We  may  indicate  that  the  Ricardian  Law  has 
demonstrated  that  unity  since  it  applies  to  rural  and  urban  land. 
The  persistence  with  which  this  is  overlooked  argues  something  more 
than  intellectual  difference  but  rather  deliberate  avoidance. 

The  distinction  between  land  and  capital  has  never  been  more 
clearly  stated.  Note  this  from  page  87: 

The  inferences  that  follow  .  .  .  should  be  clear  and  simple,  but 
they  need  to  be  made  articulate.  If  labor  and  capital  cannot  operate 
without  land,  i.  e.,  without  sites,  rights  of  way,  lots,  farms,  favorable 
geographical  locations,  and  all  else  that  comes  under  the  heading  of 
land,  then,  to  that  degree,  land  is  the  dominant  factor  in  economic 
production.  If  capital  and  all  the  tools  of  production  that  man  uses 
are  essentially  reproducible  and  replaceable,  whereas  land  space  and 
site  value  are  just  as  essentially  irreproducible,  then  land,  under 
private  control  as  it  is,  represents  the  final  and  limiting  restriction 
in  economic  production.  If  land  rent  and  land  value  are  essentially 
unearned  incomes,  depending  upon  such  private  control  of  a  given 
irreplaceable  economic  element,  then  the  exploiter  of  that  unearned 
increment  occupies  the  keystone  position  in  economic  distribution." 

Historical  Aspects  of  the  Land  Question  is  the  title  of  Chapter  IV. 
There  is  one  statement  to  which  we  must  take  exception.  That  is 
Prof.  Geiger's  dictum  that  it  cannot  be  historically  demonstrated 
that  private  property  in  land  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  nations. 
It  may  be  true  that  a  general  history  of  the  land  question,  which 
would  reveal  this,  has  not  yet  been  written.  But  such  a  book  may  yet 
come  from  the  press,  and  it  was  Oscar  Geiger's  hope  that  his  gifted 
!son  might  write  it.  If  land  has  the  important  place  assigned  to  it 
by  both  father  and  son  the  effect  of  systems  of  land  tenure  on  the  decay 
and  deaths  of  civilizations  should  find  its  chronicler.  What  is  needed 
perhaps  for  such  a  work  is  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  which  the  son 
is  not  quite  equal  to  the  father,  fine  scholar  and  expositor  as  he  is. 
But  what  remains  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  us  as  a  firm  conviction, 
though  not  readily  translatable  into  detailed  exposition,  will  find  its 
historian  when  the  future  gives  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
elevation  from  which  the  problem  may  be  surveyed,  in  the  economic 
and  social  march  of  time.  For  this  the  days  may  not  yet  be  ripe. 

That  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
land  question  contains  much  evidence  of  the  fine  scholarship  of  the 
author  and  should  be  studied  for  its  many  implications.  They  include 
excursions  into  all  lands.  It  needs  to  be  studied  rather  than  read. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  with  its  wealth  of  historic  allusion,  Professor 
Geiger  does  much  to  reinforce  the  conviction  that  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  the  decline  of  civilization,  if  not  the  most  important,  is  the 
prevailing  system  of  land  ownership. 

And  it  must  be  so.     If  the  secret  of  social  well  being  is  "association 

tin  equality,"  which  is  axiomatic,  it  must  be  that  a  system  which  most 

directly  and  most  effectively  determines  the  state  of  equality  or 

inequality,  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  life  of  civilization.    And  more 

emphatically  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  other  cause  which  can 

|  so  rapidly  destroy  the  fibre  of  a  civilization  and   so  surely   hasten 

f  its  decay  and  death  as  the  division  of  people  into  masters  and  slaves, 

la  system  infallibly  produced  by  an  order  which  denies  the  equal  right 

[to  the  use  of  the  earth.     And  to  this  Professor  Geiger  assents  in  the 

(concluding  part  of  his  work  when  he  says  that  "the  conjunction  be- 

Btween  social  misery  and  the  ownership  of  the  earth"  is  perennial  and 

ubiquitous." 

We  think  Professor  Geiger  is  in  error  when  he  says:  "Although  he 
(Henry  George)  and  his  followers  are  ordinarily  classed  as  individual- 


istic in  their  philosophy  the  very  programme  of. the  Single  Tax  must 
tremendously  strengthen  the  power  of  the  state  by  giving  it  amazing 
control  of  social  life  in  the  disposition  of  the  huge  revenues  from  ground 
rents.  .  .  .  This  problem  has  never  been  adequately  considered, 
it  seems,  by  the  individualistic  adherents  of  land  value  taxation." 

We  were  accustomed  in  the  old  days  to  deal  with  two  forms  of  objec- 
tions to  the  taking  of  economic  rent  for  public  purposes,  one  being 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  meet  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  directly  opposite  contention  that  it  would  be  so  large  as 
to  corrupt  the  sources  of  government. 

Mr.  Geiger's  dictum  is  without  ground  to  support  it.  We  do  not 
know  whether  there  would  be  huge  revenues  from  this  source  or  not. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  advocates  of  the  individualistic  philosophy 
need  to  abandon  their  ground.  The  taking  of  economic  rent  in  lieu 
of  all  taxes  is  the  final  expression  of  individualism.  For  the  abolition 
of  all  taxes  and  the  taking  of  ground  rent  mean  an  enormous  simpli- 
fication in  government.  For  the  first  time  in  history  its  functions 
will  be  circumscribed  and  this  is  true  whether  the  revenues  from  ground 
rents  be  large  or  small.  The  present  administration  has  familiarized 
us  with  large  federal  expenditures,  but  because  this  is  drawn  from 
hundreds  of  sources  the  bureaucratic  and  overlapping  functional 
structure  has  created  a  Frankenstine  monster.  This  has  enormously 
magnified  government,  so  that  its  ramifications  are  countless.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  huge  revenues  that  vitiate  the  character  of  govern- 
ments, but  the  multifarious  activities  for  which  government  must 
assume  responsibility  when  everything  conceivable  is  taxed  over  and 
over  again,  and  where  the  activities  it  attempts  to  support  are  not 
the  true  functions  of  government  at  all. 

But  despite  the  points  of  difference  between  author  and  reviewer 
we  must  again  assert  our  belief  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  work, 
skillfully  done,  keen  in  its  analysis,  broad  if  cautious  in  its  summariz- 
ing, and  abounding  in  telling  blows  in  behalf  of  the  basic  remedy  for 
our  economic  ills. — J.  D.  M 

A  DEVOTED  AND  HEROIC  LIFE 

Macklin  of  Nanking,  by  Edith  Eberle.  12mo.,  cloth,  173  pp.  Bethany  Press, 
SI.  Louis,  Mo. 

Here  we  have  the  life  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Macklin,  who  carried  to  China 
a  dual  message  of  redemption,  Christianity  and  the  social  gospel  of 
Henry  George.  This  story  of  a  great  life  is  attractively  told.  Not 
so  much  is  given  here  as  might  appropriately  have  been  devoted  to 
the  latter.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  author  of  this  biography  com- 
pletely recognizes  its  importance.  But  Dr.  Macklin  assuredly  does. 
He  knows,  too,  if  his  biographer  does  not,  how  intimately  the  two 
messages  are  related . 

But  with  a  life  as  busy  as  Dr.  Macklin's  has  been  it  is  difficult  for 
a  biographer  brought  newly  to  the  task  to  properly  appraise  his  varied 
activities.  Dr.  Macklin's  career  is  fascinating — preaching,  lecturing, 
writing  through  all  the  years.  His  influence  permeated  far.  He 
brought  not  only  the  dual  message  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but 
his  own  personality,  his  love  for  a  people  crushed  under  an  economic 
despotism  far  deeper  than  any  we  know.  And  the  Chinese,  high  and 
low,  listened  to  him  and  learned  to  love  him. 

Dr.  Macklin  was  born  near  London,  Ontario,  of  Irish  ancestry 
on  his  father's  side.  Miss  Eberle  tells  the  story  of  his  youth.  He 
was  popular  among  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  but  he  would 
not  drink  with  them.  As  doctor  and  missionary  he  did  not  depend 
for  his  strength  upon  artificial  stimulants,  and  though  never  physically 
hardy  he  was  able  to  pursue  long  and  arduous  labors,  animated  by 
enthusiastic  impulse  and  a  rare  devotion.  He  was  essentially  a  pioneer 
and  found  in  his  desire  to  blaze  new  paths  the  spiritual  urge  that 
drove  him  forward. 

We  learn  much  of  China  from  Miss  Eberle,  and  something  of  Sun 
Yat  Sen.  Dr.  Macklin  informs  us  that  Sun  was  in  favor  of  the  Single 
Tax  before  he  met  him.  Dr.  Macklin  says  he  was  a  fine  looking  man, 
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with  a  cordial  expression.  His  endorsement  of  Henry  George  will 
be  found  in  his  "Principles  for  the  People."  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  in  1911. 

In  1922  there  came  a  second  crisis  in  Nanking  on  which  occasion 
Dr.  Macklin  rendered  heroic  service  to  the  city.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  new  China  profited  by  Dr. 
Macklin's  advice  and  learned  to  respect  his  kindly  wisdom.  He 
saw  an  ancient  civilization  in  process  of  transition  and  the  transforma- 
tion that  swept  the  vast  empire.  In  that  transformation  he  helped, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  China  or  elsewhere  there  is  a  man 
whose  knowledge  of  this  great  transformation  is  so  intimate  and  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  conservative  as  well  as  the  radical  elements 
is  so  universal. 

Dr.  Macklin  was  married  to  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Garst,  wife  of  a  mis- 
sionary to  Japan,  and  well  known  Georgeist.  Lieutenant  DeLany 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Macklin,  was  second  officer  on  Admiral  Dewey's  flag 
ship,  the  Olympia,  at  the  battle  of  Manila.  We  met  DeLany  on  his 
visit  to  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club.  Dr.  Macklin  thinks  he  is  still  in  New  York. 

Forty  years  spent  in  China  is  the  record  during  which  Dr.  Macklin 
ministered  to  the  ills  of  his  patients,  their  spiritual  and  bodily  ills.  Fear- 
lessly he  went  about,  his  life  frequently  in  danger,  and  won  for  himself 
the  title  of  "Hero  of  Nanking,"  which  Miss  Eberle  calls  him.  And 
he  turned  the  intense  hatred  of  the  natives  against  foreigners  to  love 
for  himself,  and  this  gradually  mitigated  the  racial  animosity  of  the 
Chinese  toward  the  missionaries  in  general.  His  success  was  marked 
and  his  fame  became  widely  known.  He  was  showered  with  medals, 
this  modest  servant  of  the  Master,  self-forgetting,  self-effacing. 

Here  is  the  isolated  reference  to  his  Single  Tax  work  made  by  his 
biographer: 

"All  who  know  of  Dr.  Macklin  know  of  his  advocacy  of  the  Single 
Tax.  He  always  believed  in  it  and  then  one  day  a  book  by  Henry 
George,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  thence- 
forth completely  swayed  by  the  idea.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  he 
explains.  Natural  resources  are  God's  gift  to  all  people,  the  land 
and  all  that  lies  therein  belong  to  all.  That  which  is  upon  the  land 
belongs  to  the  people  that  built  it.  Man-made  things  are  man's 
property  and  should  be  free  of  tax.  Therefore  let  there  be  a  Single 
Tax,  a  tax  on  land  values  only,  a  tax  so  heavy  that  no  one  can  afford 
to  hold  land  in  speculation  or  in  idleness.  .  .  .  "Why  do  you  not  talk 
about  your  work  in  China?"  some  one  inquired,  confused  by  his 
discussion  of  land  and  taxes,  you  have  such  interesting  experiences 
to  tell."  "How  can  I  talk  to  people  about  my  work  and  the  needs  in 
China,"  he  replied,  with  something  of  pathos  in  his  voice,  "unless 
I  tell  them  also  about  the  remedy  for  China's  economic  ills?  " 

Miss  Eberle  writes  on  page  159  of  Dr.  Macklin  in  the  days  of  the 
seiges,  quoting  one  of  the  missionaries  as  follows: 

"I  tell  you  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  Nanking  love  him  as 
they  do.  .  .  .  He  took  his  life  in  his  hands  several  times  to  save  the 
city.  He  had  a  great  opportunity  and  handled  it  as  a  great  man. 
If  you  could  see  the  thankfulness  beaming  out  of  the  eyes  of  such 
men  as  the  civil  governor  and  other  officials,  you  would  realize  how 
these  people  almost  worship  Macklin." 

It  is  incredible  that  Dr.  Macklin  with  all  his  infinite  labors  could 
have  found  time  to  translate  into  Chinese  so  many  standard  works. 
An  incomplete  list  was  furnished  the  biographer  by  Dr.  Macklin  and 
include  "The  Dutch  Republic,"  "History  of  Switzerland,"  "Life  of 
Jefferson,"  Schiller.  "Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  "Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  "Dove's  Theory  of  Human 
Progression,"  "Spencer's  Social  Statics,"  "History  of  Ancient  Re- 
ligions," "Intoxicating  Drinks  and  Drugs  in  all  Lands  and  Times," 
"Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  "History  of 
Ancient  Religions,"  "Excavations  in  Bible  Lands,"  and  many  others. 
Surely  an  accomplishment. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macklin  live  in  San  Gabriel,  California.  Here  in 
picturesque  surroundings  is  "The  House  that  Love  Built,"  as  Mrs. 
Macklin  delights  to  call  it.  And  here  we  leave  them  in  the  rest  they 
have  so  nobly  earned. — J.  D.  M. 


A  WELCOME  BOOK 

The  Sphere  of  Individualism,  by  Connor  D.  Ross.  Cloth,  12mo.,  130  pp.  Price 
$1.50.  Meador  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

Here  is  a  work  that  merits  all  praise.  It  summarizes  the  doctrine 
of  liberty  without  any  reference  to  Henry  George  or  the  Single  Tax. 
The  author's  definition  and  exposition  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and 
he  enlists  Blackstone  in  his  support  while  insisting  on  his  own  con- 
ception of  liberty,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  best  that  has  been 
written. 

He  says:  "If  we  believe  in  the  principle  that  every  man  is  entitled 
to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the  same  right  as  his 
fellowmen,  and  the  proposal  is  to  affect  that  right,  then  the  proposal 
becomes  of  the  utmost  importance."  (Page  23.) 

With  this  we  shall  find  Henry  George  and  Herbert  Spencer  in  agree- 
ment. 

An  interesting  point  raised  by  the  author  is  not  commonly  reflected 
upon.  He  asks  us  to  consider  that  little  of  our  legislation  and  none 
of  our  tax  laws  were  passed  avowedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and 
well  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  all  this  legislation  was  passed  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  common  man.  He  mentions  the  income  tax 
as  an  example  rather  conspicuous.  We  can  all  recall  the  arguments 
used  at  the  time  the  income  tax  was  passed. 

The  programme  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  to  which  only 
passing  allusion  is  made,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  benefit  the  "for- 
gotten man,"  is  an  example  of  these  misdirected  attempts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  struggling  poor,  while  increasing  the  burden  of 
taxation,  and  making  it  harder  for  the  poor  to  live.  And  here  occurs 
a  significant  passage: 

"We  have  not  the  cause  of  a  Samson  for  the  wrecking  of  vengeance 
for  our  blindness.  But  we  have  the  power  that  was  his — and  more. 
Shall  we  use  that  power  to  pull  down  the  social  structure  upon  our 
own  heads,  or  use  it  to  restore  the  structure  as  it  was  originally  de- 
signed? "  (Page  41.) 

Mr.  Ross  tells  the  interesting  story  of  Gary,  Indiana,  under  the 
chapter  headed,  "The  Magic  City."  It  would  make  a  valuable  Single 
Tax  tract  in  itself.  We  should  pause  to  mention  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ross  was  formerly  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Indiana.  He  is 
therefore  familiar  with  the  laws.  Better  still  he  knows  the  natural 
laws  of  economics.  And  this  short  chapter  demonstrates  his  familiar- 
ity with  these  laws.  We  are  permitting  ourselves  the  citation  of  cer- 
tain striking  passages  which  may  convey  an  idea  of  Mr.  Ross'  literary 
quality.  On  page  61  he  says: 

"And  after  all,  the  discovery  of  truth  is  largely  a  question  of  one's 
wanting  to  know  it.  The  possession  of  it  is  a  question  for  us  to  de- 
cide. The  truth  does  not  barter  with  us  nor  sell.  It  does  not  lie 
nor  can  it  be  lied  to.  Man  is  not  so  cunning  as  to  cheat  or  to  defraud 
it.  He  can  shun  or  battle,  and  thus  prolong  his  own  error,  but  truth 
knows  no  defeat — it  has  all  the  time  there  is." 

May  we  not  commend  this  to  every  student  of  the  Henry  George 
School?  For  the  hundred  or  more  current  definitions  of  "capitalism," 
so  called,  the  divergence  of  which  has  made  the  term  unacceptable 
for  general  usage,  we  suggest  to  the  dictionary  makers  Mr.  Ross' 
definition,  "The  exercise  of  human  energy  by  means  of  the  tools  of 
industry."  It  is  simple  enough  and  all  inclusive. 

From  page  86  we  quote: 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  labor  and  capital — natural  friends — feel 
the  pinch  of  the  shackles  of  governmental  regulation?  With  these 
conditions  confronting  the  producers  of  the  country,  why  talk  of  the 
money  question?  Why  fight  the  shadow  and  ignore  the  substance?  " 

From  page  88  we  cite  the  following: 

"It  is  said  old  things  have  passed  away.  The  Constitution  and  the 
horse  and  buggy  are  of  a  day  that  is  dead.  The  thought  of  their  day 
should  be  shunned — if  for  no  other  reason — there  might  be  a  historian, 
hoary  with  age,  who  would  perhaps  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
and  seek  guidance  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  stricken 

the  lane1  of  Goshen." 
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And  Mr.  Ross  propounds  on  one  page  the  significant  question: 
"What  has  become  of  the  ancestral  estate  in  our  America?"  What 
indeed? 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Ross! 

\Ve  must  now  bring  to  an  end  these  quotations.  But  our  thanks 
are  due  for  a  very  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  freedom. 

J.  D.  M. 


WANDERING  IN  DARKNESS 

The  Insecurity  of  the  Security  Programme,  by  Professor  Harvey  Lutz,  Princeton 
1  University. 

Our  educational  system  has  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do.  I  need  not 
go  into  much  detail  to  justify  this  statement.  I  will  consider  only 
two  exhibits  as  sufficient.  "A"  is  our  condition  of  depression,  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  for  which  education  has  offered  no  remedy  or 
explanation.  "B"  is  our  brain  trust,  forthcoming  from  our  greatest 
universities,  in  response  to  the  President's  natural  and  trustful  request 
for  help;  and  all  the  "frank  experiments"  it  gave  us.  So  I  am  curious 
whenever  an  educator  with  Ph.D.  and  AB,  such  as  H.  L.  Lutz  of  Prince, 
ton  has,  lectures  in  such  a  topic  as  "The  Insecurity  of  the  Security 
Problem" — to  see  what  he  says. 

I  remember  meeting  Prof.  Lutz  in  Trenton,  when,  as  an  adviser  of  a 
taxation  league,  he  answered  my  suggestion  that  the  land  value  tax 
be  put  on  their  programme,  decidedly  in  the  negative;  a  bad  start 
economically.  Now  let  us  see  if  Prof.  Lutz  with  a  record  of  teaching 
economics  at  Oberlin  and  Stanford  and  at  present  heading  Public 
Finance  at  Princeton,  helps  to  account  for  education's  weak  position 
economically,  when  civilization  is  at  the  crossroads. 

He  starts  with  an  effective  picture  of  the  confusion  on  this  security 
subject;  and  especially  the  sentimental  and  socialistic  viewpoints. 
He  classifies  this  with  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  Uncle  Sam  stamp- 
ing "this  is  a  dollar"  on  a  piece  of  paper  actually  makes  a  dollar;  to 
which  my  reaction  is  that  Uncle  Sam  should  be  able  to  do  as  much 
as  any  solvent  corporation  whose  I  O  U  does  not  have  to  be  secured 
with  metal  or  anything  else. 

Then  comes  the  economic  concept  of  security:  (a)  a  job  at  pro- 
ducing wealth  and  (b)  "a  share"  in  the  division  of  the  product;  (c) 
what  to  do  with  the  minor  number  unable  to  produce.  Prof.  Lutz 
has  intelligently  stated  the  problem  and  the  bearing  of  economic 
science  upon  it ;  now  let  us  see  how  he  handles  this  basic  of  all  problems. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  economics  must  have  a  solution?  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  it  lies  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  labor?  He  says 
so,  but  he  does  not  compel  economics  to  give  the  answer.  He  says 

•  the  answer  lies  in  full  production  and  only  there.  He  has  mentioned 
"division"  but  seems  to  forget  that  as  a  factor  he  overlooks  the  fact; 
that  1929  terminated  a  period  of  miraculous  production  of  goods 
ending  with  a  bang  and  seven  years  of  "recovery"  that  still  demands 

,  an  explanation. 

This  oversight  reflects  a  greater  one  that  casts  a  deeper  shadow  on 

:  college  economics.     What  of  a  100  year  era  of  vast  production  that 

piled  up  200  billions  of  wealth.     Did  this  supply  the  full  measure  of 

security  that  Prof.  Lutz  promises  as  the  fruit  of  "large  and  steady 

;  production?"     Then    the    professor's    negative    weakness    becomes 

e  positive.     He  states  that  the  division  of  product  is  "perfectly  familiar 

as  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  exchange."     No  problem  of  "division 

of  wealth"  that  even  Huey  Long  told  us  of,  and  Father  Coughlin  states 

[effectively. 

Having  established  this  false  basis  of  economics,  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  run  amuck  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  He  gives  all  his 
attention  to  volume  of  taxation  and  none  to  its  source.  Use  of  social 
revenues  for  social  purposes,  to  abolish  all  the  evils  of  taxation  he 
pictures  he  ignores  or  has  not  heard  of. 

So  here  we  have  another  exhibit — "C" — in  the  case  against  our 
colleges,  which  is  that  our  education  does  not  educate;  that  our  edu- 


cators most  need  education.  That  our  most  baffling  problem  is  how 
to  stop  communism,  with  our  whole  educational  system  feeding  it. 
Recapitulating;  this  professor  says  our  problem  of  social  security 
(which  is  also  our  problem  of  depression  and  poverty)  is  in  large  pro- 
duction and  not  in  division  of  the  product.  This  is  not  supported  by 
history  cited,  by  opinion  of  authorities,  by  economic  science,  nor 
good  sense.  Division  of  wealth  produced  must  be  to  the  producers, 
wholly;  they  are  labor  and  capital.  Prof.  Lutz"  should  know  that 
basic  monopoly  now  takes  about  half  the  product,  and  must  when 
production  is  greatest.  And  in  taxation,  the  professor  should  know 
that  taxing  labor  products  doubles  their  cost  to  the  consumer,  cuts 
consumption  and  employment  in  half,  and  exempts  the  monopoly  that 
feeds  off  labor  and  capital,  making  security  impossible. 
New  York  City.  C.  H.  INGERSOLL. 

Correspondence 

THINKS  SOME  OF  OUR  TERMS  ARE  VAGUE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  vague  terms  used  by  the  builders  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  caused  them  to  disperse  and  this  in  turn  was  the  cause 
of  many  and  diverse  tongues. 

This  is  also  why  Friend  Bolton  Hall  played  a  huge  joke  on  the 
astonished  Single  Tax  on  land  values  fraternity.  This  is  why  ordi- 
nary people  cannot  grasp  our  simple  idea.  Let  us  therefore  discard 
all  erroneous  phrases  like  unearned  increment,  rental,  Single  tax, 
etc.,  in  place  of  rentable  value,  and  call  the  movement  "tax  aboli- 
tion." Thus  we  will  attract  questions  and  discussions  now  lacking. 

Governments   possess   a   legitimate   source   from   which   to  derive 
revenue — the    rentable    values    which    accrue    annually    to    natural 
opportunities  because  of  the  proximity  of  civilized  populations  which 
demand  public  service. 
New  York  City.  M.  W.  NORWALK. 

IN  DISAGREEMENT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  speech  of  Edward  White  in  Nov.-Dec. 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  I  think  that  all  Georgeists  will  agree  with  the 
author's  views  except  those  expressed  in  the  paragraph:  "The  notion 
that  rent  enters  into  price  or  is  an  element  of  cost,  is  seen  to  be  an 
inversion  of  the  natural  order,  for  obviously  rent  is  a  reduction,  the 
user  of  a  superior  location  producing  at  less  cost  per  unit  than  those 
using  inferior  locations."  I  draw  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion, 
and  base  my  opinion  upon  his  own  statement  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph. Let  me  state  it.  If  rent  in  effect  was  a  reduction  of  cost, 
because  the  user  of  a  superior  location  produced  at  a  less  wage  and 
interest  cost  per  unit  than  the  user  of  an  inferior  location,  the  product 
of  a  superior  location  would  sell  for  less  than  the  product  of  the 
inferior  location,  but  since  the  product  of  both  locations  sell  for  the 
same  price  per  unit  the  cost  of  production  in  both  locations  must  be 
the  same.  The  difference  between  the  wages  and  interest  cost  of 
production  on  the  superior  locations  represents  the  rent  of  the  superior 
location;  it,  therefore,  becomes  an  element  in  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  hence  enters  into  price. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  HARVEY  H.  NEWCOMB. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  CALIFORNIA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  California  struggle  for  real  taxation  reform,  or  rather  the 
substitution  of  reason  in  the  collection  of  governmental  revenues  for 
the  present  want  of  system,  we  have  reached  a  period  between  cam- 
paigns which  offers  little  of  dramatic  interest.  This  does  not  imply 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  work  to  be  done.  The  future  has  to  be  planned 
for  and  this  is  being  done  in  several  different  ways. 
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As  to  education,  there  is  the  giving  of  talks  and  the  writing  of  letters. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  more  specific  means  of  spreading  the 
light  afforded  by  the  H.  G.  Schools  of  Social  Science  which  have  been 
or  are  being  established  in  a  number  of  our  larger  cities.  These  are 
slowly  but  we  think  surely  increasing  in  interest. 

The  legislative  field  is  not  to  be  entirely  neglected  or  overlooked, 
as  the  legislature  is  now  in  session  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
some  miscellaneous  work.  In  a  few  days  it  will  take  a  recess  till  the 
first  of  March  when  its  real  legislative  work  will  begin.  Before  it 
will  be,  among  other  matters,  a  bill  presented  by  a  section  of 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  the  state  which  looks  to  such  a 
correction  of  the  Initiative  laws  of  the  state  as  will  prevent  hereafter 
such  conditions  as  enabled  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  us  off  the  ballot. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  will  be  several  bills  before  the 
legislature  which  seek  to  modify  or  get  rid  of  the  sales  tax.  While 
too  early  to  predict  the  fate  of  these  undertakings  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  in  any  material  way  changes  of  importance  will 
be  accomplished — in  other  words,  the  sales  tax  will  not  be  abolished 
and  at  the  utmost  will  be  slightly  reduced  or  taken  off  on  some  present 
objects.  The  general  picture  will  not  be  changed.  Our  campaign 
can  therefore  be  renewed  as  before.  A  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
State  administration  is  against  any  loss  of  revenue  which  would  come 
from  the  abolition  of  the  sales  tax  and  against  anything  savoring  of  a 
direct  tax  upon  any  kind  of  property.  While  a  majority  of  the  lower 
house  would  go  a  long  way  toward  abolishing  the  sales  tax,  the  governor 
holds  a  large  majority  of  the  upper  house  and  thus  controls  the  situa- 
tion. 

As  before  indicated,  it  is  too  early  to  discuss  in  detail  the  measure 
to  be  placed  before  the  people  at  the  election  next  year.  We  may 
say  that  it  will  in  substance  be  like  that  heretofore  offered,  affected 
possibly  by  legislative  action,  and  also  by  study  of  the  events  of  the 
last  campaign.  These  will  be  no  essential  modification  of  principle. 

A  recent  trip  to  the  state  capital  disclosed  the  perfect  unity  of  our 
support  and  cheerful  confidence  in  our  future  success.  This  was  gen- 
eral among  labor  circles  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  who  were 
with  us,  as  well  as  such  newspaper  men  as  give  us  support.  We  are 
certainly  in  the  fight  to  win. 

We  have  to  chronicle  one  very  severe  loss.  David  Woodhead 
of  Los  Angeles  recently  left  us  by  death.  We  counted  upon  him  as 
one  of  our  best  and  clearest  headed  advisers  and  thinkers.  His  de- 
parture will  be  deeply  felt. 

Palo  Alto,  California.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  Free  Homestead  League  has  been  organized  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  Messrs.  Fleming,  Warren,  Freeland,  Falvey,  Booth,  Erick- 
son,  Matthews,  and  Doubleday  are  a  few  of  the  familiar  names  we 
note  in  its  literature.  The  League  is  sponsoring  an  act  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  lands  which  have  been  acquired  by  cities  or  counties 
for  non-payment  of  taxes  and  the  restoring  of  idle  lands  so  acquired 
to  the  tax  rolls. 

JOHN  C.  ROSE  of  Pittsburgh  urges  that  the  Henry  George  School 
might  widen  the  sphere  of  its  activities  by  establishing  a  department 
of  research.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  this  suggestion.  Ulti- 
mately the  results  of  such  research  could  be  embodied  in  a  pamphlet 
which  would  serve  as  an  excellent  companion  for  the  Teacher's  Manual. 

F.  W.  LYNCH  of  San  Francisco  writes:  "I  want  to  record  my  objec- 
tion to  the  term  Georgeist.  I  heartily  approve  the  letter  of  W.  G. 
Stewart  of  Reading,  Pa.,  in  favor  of  the  Single  Tax  as  a  political  name. 

RURAL  F.lectrification  and  Farm  Land  Taxation  is  a  pamphlet 
containing  an  address  delivered  by  William  E.  Clement.  There  is 


much  in  this  pamphlet  on  the  practical  application  of  our  principles.! 
Mr.  Clement  is  director  of  the  Electrical  Association  of  New  Orleans. . 

E.  B.  GASTON,  editor  and  publisher  if  the  Fairhope  Courier,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Single  Tax  colony  at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  re- 
cently celebrated  his  75th  birthday. 

MR.  S.  TIDEMAN  who  died  Nov.  5th  at  the  age  of  84,  was  born  in  * 
Sweden  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1882.  He  was  a  machin- 
ist and  toolmaker  by  trade.  He  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  1888 
and  his  wife  who  survives  him  tells  how  both  of  them  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  use  of  English  by  the  reading  of  George's  works. 
In  1931  at  the  age  of  79  be  published  a  book  in  which  he  linked  the 
present  control  of  finance  with  the  monopoly  of  land.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  He  leaves  three  sons, 
two  daughters  and  numerous  grandchildren.  He  was  successful  in 
transmitting  his  philosophy  to  his  children  with  the  result  that  the  | 
name  they  inherited  has  become  well  known  throughout  Single  Tax 
circles.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his  later 
life  spent  on  a  farm  near  Fisk,  Missouri,  he  retained  his  faculties 
and  his  interest  in  world  events  and  the  progress  of  the  cause  he  loved,  j 

HON.   JOHN   J.   MURPHY,  former  Tenement  House   Commissioner  | 
of  this  city  under  the  Gaynor  and   Mitchell  administrations,  and  I 
active  in  the  Single  Tax  movement  for  many  years,  passed  away  on  j 
December  6.     Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  Ireland  seventy-one  years  i 
ago,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     For  a  time  he  was  i 
Secretary  of  the  Citizen's  Union  of  this  city.     He  made  a  fine  record 
as  Tenement  House  Commissioner  and  was  praised  by  Mayor  Gaynor 
as  having  conducted  his  office  "with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and 
the   minimum   of   friction."     He   was   interested    in    Irish-American 
relations  and  was  president  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Single  Tax  League.     He  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  having  been  named 
for  such  office  in  the  will  of  Robert  Schalkenbach  who  left  a  substan- 
tial sum  for  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  works  of  Henry 
George.     He  was  the  author  of  "The  Wisdom  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 
He  was  a  charming  after-dinner  speaker  and  his  ready  wit  and  Irish 
humor — more  French  then  Irish — made  his  speeches  a  delight.     He 
was  a  wonderfully  interesting  companion  and  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  he  is  gone.    He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Teresa  and  Deirdre, 
and  a  son  Brendon  Murphy. 

STEPHEN  BELL  has  an  excellent  letter  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
recent  date.  He  says  among  other  things:  "Consumer  demand  is 
the  mainspring  of  all  production.  How  can  the  restraint  of  consumer 
demand  encourage  production?"  There  is  no  writer  living  today 
who  tells  the  truth  about  the  tariff  so  clearly  and  persuasively  as  Stephen 
Bell.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Bell  has  completed  his  life 
of  Father  McGlynn. 

FEW  papers  have  published  more  Single  Tax  letters  than  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  Post.  They  must  average  well  over  a  dozen  a  month. 
The  man  back  of  all  this  is  William  J.  Lee  of  Stratford,  helpfully 
abetted  by  Dr.  Hayes  of  Waterbury,  Dr.  Sage  of  New  Haven,  Joseph 
R.  Carroll  of  Norfolk,  and  other  Henry  George  men  at  a  distance, 
Messrs.  Beckwith,  Swinney,  Noren  and  Rose  among  the  latter.  We 
thank  the  Bridgeport  Post  for  the  hospitality  of  its  columns. 

WILLIAM  A.  WARREN,  acknowledging  receipt  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
adds  this  encomium:  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  paper  to  read.' 

FRED  PEASE  writes  us  that  the  Henry  Georgeist  of  Milk  Riveif 
and  they  are  all  Georgeists  there,  sponsored  a  very  successful  carniva 
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to  pay  for  their  broadcasting.     He  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Cincinnati  gathering. 

HENRY  H.  HARDINGE  writes:  "That  dissection  of  Professor  Broadus 
Mitchell  is  a  brilliant  example  of  clear  thinking  by  one  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  movement,  Benjamin  Burger.  It  is  keen,  logical,  dis- 
passionate, analytical.  The  man  he  criticises  stands  head  and  should- 
ers above  the  herd  of  fellows  who  style  themselves  economists  and 
wear  inverted  board  hats  to  p: rove  it."  This  is  praise  from  Sir  Hubert ! 

EMIL  KNIPS  of  Fairhope  writes:  "We,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
look  with  delight  for  the  coming  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM." 

THAT  veteran  of  the  movement,  Oliver  T.  Erickson  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  sends  us  Christmas  greetings  and  adds:  "The  latest 
number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  contains  editorials  that  I  have  listed 
as  classics." 

DR.  S.  Sous  COHEN  of  Philadelphia  writes:  "Your  paper  keeps 
up  its  high  standard  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it." 

E.  YANCEY  COHEN,  noted  Single  Taxer,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
attack  at  Fairhope,  on  December  30.  He  was  born  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  in  1860.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1881  and  in  1890  became 
acquainted  with  our  philosophy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Schalken- 
bach  Foundation  having  been  named  a  director  in  the  will  of  his  friend 
Robert  Schalkenbach.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Merriewold 
Park,  and  of  the  Fairhope  Corporation.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1919.  As  a  writer  he  had  a  style  that  was  all  his  own, 
characteristic  and  distinctive.  His  criticism  of  Bernard  Shaw  in  an 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  attacks  in  reply  to  that  misguided  genius.  But  he  was  naturally 
indolent  and  only  with  difficulty  could  be  spurred  into  action.  Had 
he  devoted  more  time  to  writing  he  would  have  become  famous.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  verse.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Single  Tax  party  group  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  activities. 
Mr.  Cohen's  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  family  plot  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  where  Mrs.  Cohen  is  also  buried.  Mrs.  Cohen  died  in  1934. 

THE  University  of  Texas  Library,  Austin,  Texas,  is  in  need  of  No. 
1,  Vol.  35  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  binding.    Can  any  of  our  readers 
i  supply  the  demand? 

OUR  old  friend  George  White  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  writes:   "I  was 
12  last  month  and  have  a  programme  which  will  last  me  eight  years 
more.     By  that  time  I  may  be  mature." 

SOME  of  our  subscribers  have  read  "Prosperity"  by  Henry  Ware 
SAllen  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  It  is  a  story  interesting  and  well  told, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward." It  is  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  our  philosophy.  It  is 
retailed  at  $1.50  but  Mr.  Allen  will  send  five  copies  for  five  dollars, 
and  no  more  welcome  gift  and  no  more  effective  propaganda  can  be 
secured.  Send  for  five  copies  and  make  a  gift  copy  to  friends  you 
want  to  influence  in  our  direction. 

OTTO  DORN,  acting  director  of  the  New  York  Henry  George  School, 
writes  of  Mr.  Burger's  review  of  Broadus  Mitchell:  "It  was  a  source 
of  great  gratification  and  pleased  me  immensely." 

Women's  Wear  of  this  city  says  that  "Taxes  eat  up  three  per  cent 
of  retail  store  taxes."  We  are  betting  that  it  is  more  but  will  let  it 
go  at  that. 


CLAYTON  J.  EWING  of  Chicago  writes:  "I  cannot  agree  with  you  in 
some  of  your  criticisms  of  the  Cincinnati  Congress.  Will  say  that 
in  my  opinion  it  was  superior  to  the  New  York  gathering  in  1935." 
Mr.  Ewing  adds:  "Our  Single  Tax  League  here  has  a  meeting  every 
Friday  evening.  On  December  18  the  ladies  worked  out  an  interest- 
ing programme.  Mrs.  Ewing  presided  and  there  were  ten-minute 
speeches  by  Messrs.  Rule,  Hardinge,  and  Rhodus.  In  addition  there 
were  musical  numbers. 


THE  "Religion  of  Henry  George"  by  John  Archer,  is  a  pamphlet 
containing  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Archer  at  Keighley,  Eng- 
land. It  is  well  worth  reading.  It  can  be  obtained  of  Land  and 
Liberty,  94  Petty  France,  London,  England. 

GAVIN  DHU  HIGH,  veteran  Sun  reporter,  and  life-long  Single  Taxer, 
died  in  November  after  a  long  illness.  He  has  been  a  newspaper  man 
for  half  a  century  and  was  a  friend  of  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
He  will  be  affectionately  remembered  by  all  New  York  Single  Taxers 
of  an  earlier  period.  He  was  an  amateur  boxing  champion  and  an 
operatic  tenor  in  the  De  Koven  and  other  companies.  He  was  a 
delightful  companion  with  a  brilliant  sense  of  humor.  As  illustrating 
his  humor  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  tells  this  story  of  him:  "Mr. 
High  once  broke  down  the  resistance  of  Seth  Low,  then  running  for 
Mayor,  who  had  become  angry  with  the  press  and  would  see  no  re- 
porters. Mr.  High  ended  by  making  the  candidate  laugh.  He  sent 
in  the  following  note:  "Mr.  High  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Low."  He 
was  a  keen  political  prophet.  He  warned  Samuel  Seabury  on  the  eve 
of  the  latter's  candidacy  for  governor  of  New  York  that  he  would 
be  beaten.  So  it  proved.  i  \ 

JOSEPH  R.  CARROLL  of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  writes:  "I  feel  that  the  Single 
Tax  movement  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  such  a  high  class 
periodical  enlisted  in  its  service." 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  famous  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  of 
Emporia,  Kansas,  acknowledging  receipt  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
writes  us:  "Was  pleased  to  know  that  Lincoln  had  made  the  declara- 
tion about  the  use  of  land  that  you  quote.  It  was  a  fine  pronounce- 
ment." Mr.  White  asks  for  our  authority  for  the  statement,  so  it 
may  be  that  he  means  to  quote  it. 

IN  the  new  World  Almanac  Henry  George  is  listed  under  Noted 
Americans  as  an  economist. 

THE  New  Republic  has  at  last  awakened  from  its  long  sleep  and  in  a 
recent  issue  gives  some  enlightening  information  on  the  progress  of 
the  Henry  George  movement  and  its  practical  applications.  The 
facts  it  gives  are  impressive. 

THE  Fifth  Annual  Commencement  Dinner  of  the  New  York  City 
Henry  George  School  was  well  attended.  It  took  place  at  Leed's 
Restaurant  in  this  city  on  January  8.  Arthur  H.  Vetterman,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship, 
presided.  Otto  K.  Dorn,  acting  director  of  the  School,  presented  the 
graduates  and  thanked  them  for  the  painstaking  effort  with  which 
they  had  pursued  their  studies.  Lancaster  M.  Greene,  trustee  of 
the  School  and  member  of  the  faculty,  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille, 
Walter  Fairchild,  Will  Lissner  and  Norman  Fowles,  former  director 
of  the  School,  and  others  were  among  the  speakers.  Harry  Wein- 
berger, who  was  on  the  list  of  speakers,  was  called  away  on  legal 
business  and  his  speech  was  read  by  his  nephew,  Harold  Weinberger. 
An  excellent  showing  was  made  by  the  graduates  who  spokr. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

IT  is  unfortunate  perhaps  that  the  President's  proposal 
for  Supreme  Court  changes  shifts  general  interest  from 
the  economic  aspects  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  programme  to  a 
subject  that  is  almost  exclusively  governmental.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  or  should  be  to  the  thoughtful,  that  political 
democracy  rests  upon  economic  equality.  In  the  mass  of 
experiments  emanating  from  the  booby  hatch  of  the  ad- 
ministration there  comes  the  need  of  so  modifying  the 
fundamentals  of  our  government  as  to  make  possible  their 
imposition  at  the  hands  of  a  dictatorial  power.  It  follows 
as  the  day  follows  the  night.  And  it  does  not  matter  one 
bit  that  the  ends  sought  by  this  experimentation  seek  to 
remove  abuses  of  which  we  as  a  people  are  quite  conscious. 

WE  are  among  those  who  believe  that  the  founding 
fathers  fashioned  wisely.  There  is  not  an  evil  in  our 
economic  life  that  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  orderly  pro- 
cesses that  have  been  duly  provided.  These  may  seem  a 
Jittle  slow  at  times,  but  all  orderly  processes  are  slow. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  is  in  a  desperate  hurry.  He  has 
cause  to  be  in  a  hurry,  since  what  he  aims  at  is  a  revolution, 
a  change  of  government  so  remorseless  as  to  call  for  a 
hew  set  up  of  labor  and  capital,  new  relations  of  govern- 
ment to  industry,  a  condition  in  which  all  men  are  wards 
of  the  state.  He  does  not  openly  avow  this,  it  is  true. 
He  may  not,  probably  is  not,  conscious  of  all  this.  He 
is  being  hurried  along  by  forces  he  is  largely  powerless  to 
itrol. 


Cont 


T*HERE  is  but  one  alternative  to  democracy,  and  that 

•••    is  dictatorship,  either  communistic  or  fascist  in  char- 

acter.   The  only  choice  is  between  freedom  and  dictator- 

ship.    For  the  want  of  a  little  elementary  knowledge  we 

are  loosing  our  grasp  on  democracy  and  subtly  changing 

he  character  of  our  government. 


T*HE  evils  that  the  administration  contends  against 
are  not  to  be  remedied  by  experimentation,  regimen- 
.ation,  laws  governing  wages  and  obstructions  to  the 
latural  flow  of  capital,  but  by  freedom.  What  do  we 
nean  by  freedom?  Here  is  a  nation  practically  illimitable 
n  natural  resources.  Here  are  idle  men  barred  from 
iccess  to  these  resources. 
Timidly  and  hesitatantly  this  great  fact  is  ignored. 


Lincoln  saw  it,  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  it.  So  too  did 
Tolstoy,  Carlyle,  Herbert  Spencer.  Above  all  Henry 
George  saw  it  and  worked  out  a  plan  for  its  orderly  solu- 
tion. 

TN  the  face  of  what  is  so  obvious  Plans  and  Planners 
•*•  come  and  go.  But  all  are  on  their  way  out.  It  is 
the  nature  of  error  to  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
this  great  drama,  so  the  Townsend  Plan,  the  Douglass 
Credit  scheme,  the  Technocrats,  figure  in  their  one  night 
engagements  and  disappear.  But  as  Mr.  Connor  D. 
Ross  has  said  in  his  work  on  "The  Sphere  of  Individual- 
ism, "Truth  has  all  the  time  there  is."  The  eternal 
years  of  God  are  hers.  And  in  its  majestic  march  the 
knights  of  error  clash  against  its  impenetrable  steel  and 
soon  cease  to  be. 


pHE  attractive  figure  of  the  President  with  his  per- 
•*•  suasive  personality  is  traveling  fast  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things.  His  star  now  hastens  to  its  setting. 
And  all  because  he  has  failed  to  recognize  the  obvious. 
That  obvious  thing  is  man's  relation  to  the  earth,  the 
necessity  of  freeing  the  natural  resources  so  that  Labor 
may  be  free  to  apply  itself  to  the  land.  "A  plan  like  this 
will  be  worked  out  some  day,"  said  Lincoln,  sensing  with 
prophetic  insight  the  advent  of  the  man  who  worked  it 
out.  "And  it  will  be  opposed  by  the  senseless  enemies 
of  mankind  everywhere,"  he  added,  for  he  knew  men  as 
few  in  history  have  known  them.  Had  Mr.  Roosevelt 
realized  that  production,  not  restriction,  brings  prosperity 
his  whole  programme  would  have  been  reversed. 

r  INHERE  are  those  who  seem  perplexed  and  disheartened 
-*•  at  what  appears  to  be  the  slow  progress  of  the  Henry 
George  movement.  They  assign  a  multitude  of  reasons, 
none  of  which  are  valid,  such  as  the  supposed  inadequacy 
of  the  name  Single  Tax,  the  errors  of  Ricardo's  law  of 
Rent  from  which  Mr.  George  deduced  the  Law  of  Wages  — 
his  chief  great  discovery  —  supposed  discrepancies  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  many  other  causes. 

A  S  a  matter  of  fact  the  progress  of  the  cause  has  not 
•**•  been  slow.  Henry  George  departed  this  life  forty 
years  ago.  No  man  has  left  so  marked  an  impress  upon 
succeeding  generations.  No  American  has  so  influenced 
legislation  in  his  own  and  foreign  lands.  There  is  hardly 
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a  city  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  in  operation 
reforms  in  tax  administration  which  owe  their  adoption 
to  forces  set  in  motion  by  Henry  George  or  his  followers, 
separation  of  land  and  improvements,  tax  maps,  and 
modification  of  century-old  abuses  in  assessments.  Im- 
provements in  our  election  machinery  are  to  be  traced 
directly  to  him  in  the  adoption  of  what  was  called  by 
Henry  George  a  generation  and  more  ago,  "The  Australian 
Ballot  System."  The  habit  of  assessors  to  appraise 
vacant  land  at  a  lower  rate  than  improved  land — at  one 
time  universal — is  well  on  its  way  out.  These  reforms 
are  all  tagged  with  the  name  of  Henry  George.  No  man 
has  influenced  progress  in  anything  like  the  same  measure. 

OF  this,  the  clever  young  men  who  are  writing  today 
are  in  blissful  ignorance.  Most  of  them  are  more 
or  less  under  the  spell  of  Karl  Marx.  This  is  true  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  with  its  patchwork  planning 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  child's  game  of  blocks.  The 
scattered  pieces  are  presumed  to  fit  in  somewhere  and  the 
children  are  having  a  fine  time.  But  government  is  not 
like  that.  It  is  not  a  game  of  piecing  together  the  scattered 
blocks  in  grooves  where  they  fit.  It  is  a  human  problem 
where  men  and  women  act  voluntarily  in  accordance  with 
their  interests  and  desires  and  involuntarily  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  laws  of  association. 

FT  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  planners  will  under- 
•*•  stand  this.  There  is  something  eternally  fascinating 
in  the  attempts  to  remake  the  facts  of  life,  to  reconstruct 
the  relations  of  land,  capital  and  labor  in  obedience  to 
fanciful  theories  of  social  rebuilding  more  nearly  to  the 
heart's  desire.  Men  enamoured  of  their  subtleties  write 
learned  books  in  which  these  simplicities  are  lost  in  mere 
wordiness. 

FT  matters  not  to  these  writers  if  instead  of  repairing 
-•-  the  leaks  they  destroy  what  is  good  and  sound  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  remodel  the  edifice,  as  if  men  and  women 
were  pawns  or  puppets  to  be  moved  artificially  across 
the  stage  and  set  in  their  proper  relation  with  the  state 
as  the  chief  Prompter. 

r  I  AHE  trend  is  both  silly  and  tragic.  It  is  tragic  when 
•*•  in  the  process  of  trying  to  make  it  work  it  lodged 
a  poor  little  tailor,  Jacob  Maged,  in  a  felon's  cell  for  press- 
ing a  suit  of  clothes  for  35  cents  instead  of  40  cents;  that 
it  ruined  the  garage  business  of  Harry  Sly  because  he 
would  not  pay  an  unjust  fine,  that  it  bankrupted  the 
Schechters  because  it  took  their  all  to  defend  themselves 
from  unjust  and  iniquitous  charges,  more  political  than 
legal.  The  legislation  that  made  all  this  possible,  along 
with  crop  reduction,  the  plowing  down  of  cotton  and  the 
killing  of  little  pigs,  was  handed  to  the  legislators,  not 
prepared  by  them.  And  because  they  cannot  continue 
this  crazy  carnival  of  queer  experiments  the  Supreme 


Court  is  to  be  shorn  of  its  power.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  the  action.  All  other  justifications  are  hokum. 
The  powers  in  control  do  not  care  a  penny  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  are  incapacitated  or  senile  at 
seventy — the  politicians  are  economically  senile,  most  of 
them,  long  before  that. 

r  I  AHE  planners  are  not  the  people— they  are  a  little 
•*-  group  in  Washington  who  use  the  people  as  pawns 
in  their  planning.  Deluded  by  a  spurious  humanitarian- 
ism  the  people  look  with  growing  unconcern  on  the  con- 
stant drain  of  wealth  from  overburdened  tax  payers  to 
meet  these  various  forms  of  "hand  outs"  which  have 
become  so  necessary,  but  under  which  slave-mindedness  has 
grown  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  either 
in  thinking  or  acting,  is  in  danger  of  being  permanently 
lost. 

T  TUMANITV  is  not  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  is  to  be 

•*-  •*•  written  new  rules  ranging  from  juvenilia  to  senilia 
for  its  governance.  But  the  thurmaturgists  at  Washington 
proceed  with  their  experimentation  and  give  us  glimpses 
like  that  of  Kubla  Khan  of  vanishing  pillars  and  fountains 
that  fade  away. 

THE  story  is  told  of  a  German  scientist  who  was  writing 
a  natural  history.  When  he  came  to  describe  a 
camel  he  was  at  a  loss;  he  had  never  seen  a  camel  and  he 
evolved  one  out  of  his  own  brain.  Whether  the  animal 
bore  any  resemblance  to  the  natural  camel  the  story 
does  not  say. 

TN  much  the  same  way  the  Planners  draw  upon  their 
••-  imaginations  for  their  pattern  of  mankind.  But  man 
is  an  animal  subject  to  laws  that  were  here  before  the 
Planners  arrived.  Among  these  laws  are  those  which 
relate  man  to  the  land  and  are  known  as  the  laws  of  politi- 
cal economy.  It  is  a  subject  easily  mastered.  There 
is  the  same  ideal  exactness  and  perfection  in  economic 
reasoning  that  pertains  to  mathematics,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  forms  of  purely  demonstrative  reasoning. 

\\  7E  append  the  following  letter  received  from  Rev. 
•  *    John  Haynes  Holmes,  and  addressed  to  Benjamin 
W.    Burger : 

Thanks  for  your  letter  received  this  morning.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  your  article  on  Henry  George  in  the  cur 
rent  issue  of  Unity.  I  have  already  sent  a  copy  of  this 
issue  to  an  old  Single  Tax  friend  of  mine  living  in  New 
Jersey,  as  I  knew  how  much  interested  he  would  be  ir 
your  statement.  I  think  the  article  is  admirable  in  everj 
way,  but  I  am  still  a  little  stubburn  in  feeling  that  Singlf 
Tax  and  Socialism  these  days  are  not  so  much  antitheti 
cal  as  complementary.  The  Single  Tax  handles  the  lane 
question,  and  therefore  I  am  for  it;  Socialism  handler 
the  machine  question,  and  therefore  I  am  for  that.  Whf 
not  put  the  two  things  together? 
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NO  one  has  a  higher  regard  for  Mr.  Holmes  than  the 
editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  But  we  neverthe- 
i  less  disagree  with  him  and  do  not  think  that  he  has  thought 

through  on  the  matter  of  land  and  machinery.     Every 

machine  is  drawn  from  the  land,  and  this  is  elementary. 

If  labor  is  free  to  apply  itself  to  land,  machines  can  be 
I  multiplied  many  fold.  The  man  who  owns  machinery 
I  cannot  make  it  pay  without  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
I  labor  to  cooperate  with  it.  He  cannot  hold  it  idle  and 
I  expect  to  reap  a  return.  He  cannot  charge  more  for  its 
I  use  than  his  competitor  demands — he  is  forced  to  a  reason- 
|  able  demand  by  others  owning  like  machinery.  And  with 

labor  free  to  apply  itself  to  natural  resources,  machinery 

or  capital  must  pay  the  wages  demanded  in  a  free  market. 
[This  cannot  be  less  than  what  the  laborer  could  earn  if 

he  owned  the  machinery.  All  the  owner  of  capital  can 
I  extract  from  production  is  that  part  of  the  product  which 

is  interest  upon  his  capital.  He  cannot  take  any  part 
I  of  the  wages  of  his  employes — the  bidding  of  capital  for 
I:  the  labor  of  those  who  work  for  wages  will  determine 
!  that  automatically. 


ff\\ 7HY   not   put  the    two    things    together?  "     Mr. 


Holmes  asks  naively.  That  is,  the  Single  Tax 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  land,  and  socialism  which 
I  concerns  itself  with  machinery.  The  answer  is  because 
I  there  is  no  limit  to  the  production  of  machinery  which 
[i  comes  from  land  and  because  its  ownership  is  not  a  mon- 
opoly. A  man  may  hold  his  machinery  idle.  But  it 
I  rots,  while  land  is  perpetual.  Land  yields  gold  fish  and 
f  locomotives,  and  it  does  both  by  the  same  process — the 
[application  of  labor  to  it.  And  because  on  land  and  from 
lland  all  products  are  brought  forth,  because  a  needle  and 
la  Mergenthaler  machine  are  capital,  and  capital  must 

•  have  the  cooperation  of  human  labor,  there  is  no  way  by 

•  which   socialism   can    "handle   it" — to  use   Mr.    Holmes' 
•curious    phrase.     He    confuses    the    natural    and    normal 
(relations,  in  which   capital  is  the  servant  of  labor  and 
•in  the  absence  of  labor,  or  lacking  its  cooperation,  the 
Imost  helpless  thing  in   the  world.     In   a  society  where 
llabor  is  not  conscripted  under  compulsion,  as  it  is  where 
•land  is  privately  controlled,  capital  takes  its  proper  place 
las  associate  of  labor  in  the  work  of  production.      But 
I  this  is  true  only  where  land  is  free. 

*  *  * 

IN  short,  the  American  prople  have  failed  to  see  the 
!•*•  essential  injustice  of  private  property  in  land,  because 
las  yet  they  have  not  felt  its  full  effects.  This  public 
•domain — the  vast  extent  of  land  yet  to  be  reduced  to 
•private  possession,  the  enormous  common  to  which  the 
•faces  of  the  energetic  were  always  turned,  has  been  the 
Kreat  fact  that,  since  the  days  when  the  first  settlements 
•began  to  fringe  the  Atlantic  Coast,  has  formed  our  national 
^character  and  colored  our  national  thought. 

— PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

A  ND  the  President  "shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
•**•  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union." 
But  the  President  is  very  busy  this  morning,  so  we'll 
give  him  a  hand  at  this  most  simple  task.  Anybody 
can  inform  the  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union  by 
simply  picking  up  the  morning's  issue  of  any  metropolitan 
daily,  consequently  your  reporter  is  exceedingly  well 
posted  on  the  aforesaid  state  of  the  aftermentioned  Union. 
He  read  it  in  this  morning's  paper. 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  the  President  himself 
on  page  1,  column  4,  is  new  "wage  and  hour"  legislation 
and  six  more  Supreme  Court  J  ustices. 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  the  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corporation  on  page  1,  column  5,  is  more  wages 
and  shorter  hours  for  labor. 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  the  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Organization  (alias  Mr.  Lewis)  is  to  let  us  "organize" 
the  nation. 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  "scientific  correspondent" 
Crowther  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  a  class  of  "philosophic  journalists  .  .  .  like 
Ben  Franklin  and  H.  G.  Wells." 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  Professor  Ekblaw  of  Clark 
University,  on  the  next  page,  column  6,  is  "consumer 
cooperatives"  where  there  haint  no  "profit  motive." 
The  six  thousand  souls  of  Mora,  Sweden,  haint  paid  no 
taxes  "for  60  years  because  of  its  flourishing  lumber  in- 
dustry." 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  the  good  people  of  Joliet, 
III.,  5  columns  over,  is  a  good,  old-fashioned,  nickle  schooner 
of  suds. 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, next  page,  column  2,  is  "production  credit  asso- 
ciations" and  low-rate  credit. 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  Basil  Mathews,  British 
author  and  lecturer,  to  the  cultured  crania  in  Gardner 
Auditorium,  Boston,  is  a  "group  of  politically-conscious 
voters."  Well,  we've  had  plenty  of  unconscious-politicians 
and  captains  of  industry. 

What  this  country  needs,  sez  an  army  of  educators 
from  the  "best  schools"  of  the  East,  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  is  the  repeal  of  the  teachers-oath-of-allegiance 
law. 

The  morning  metropolitan  paper  thinks  that  is  about 
all  that  this  country  needs  today,  outside  of  the  customary 
grocery  order,  but  we  think  that  what  this  country  needs 
is  about  one  hundred  million  padded  cells — a  straight- 
jacket  sleeping  garment  in  each  cell — a  radio  out  of  reach 
above  each  cot,  governed  by  remote  control  which  sends 
forth  hourly  lectures  (one  hour  out  for  lunch)  365  days 
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each  year  until  the  patients  finally  recognize  that  1  +  1=2 
in  taxation  as  well  as  in  law,  medicine,  burglary,  grocery 
stores,  church  collections,  and  beano  games. 
Such  is  the  "state  of  the  Union"  today. 

KEEP  WHISTLING 

The  National  Publishers  Association  would  convince 
us  that  we  are  a  nation  of  Jack-the-giant-killers.  The 
NPA  nearly  establishes  the  belief  that  we — the  great 
American  people — actually  thrive  on  "depressions."  Its 
apodictic  plerophory  indicates  that  we  are  perfectly 
powerful  pachydermata  when  it  comes  to  pulling  out 
"depressions"  by  the  roots. 

"In  1893  stark  ruin  stalked  through  the  land;  467  banks 
failed  in  a  few  months.  Mills,  furnaces  and  factories 
shut  down  everywhere.  Bankruptcy  was  on  every  hand. 
America  had  twice  as  many  unemployed  per  thousand 
population  as  she  has  today.  But  she  put  them  all  back 
to  work." 

Nonchalantly  we  tossed  that  ol'  depression  right  over 
our  left  shoulder. 

"In  1907  panic  broke  loose.  The  production  of  pig 
iron  dropped  50  per  cent  in  less  than  a  year.  All  but  the 
strongest  men  lost  heart — "We  are  ruined,"  they  declared, 
"recovery  cannot  come  in  our  time."  Yet  in  two  years 
prosperity  had  returned." 

Just  like  that.  We  flipped  that  one  over  our  right 
shoulder. 

"In  1921,  when  many  honest  and  thoughtful  people 
were  predicting  worse  conditions,  the  country  was  already 
beginning  to  climb  to  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  it 
had  ever  experienced." 

Phooey  on  "worse  conditions"! 

"History  tells  how  America  has  fought  and  won  nine- 
teen major  depressions." 

We  haint  a-countin'  the  amateur  bouts.  Mark  that 
if  you  please. 

Yeah,  we  knock  'em  down  and  drag  e'm  out  like  so 
many  cornstalks  in  harvest-time.  To  us  they  are  just 
so  many  push-overs. 

Whistling  in  the  dark  never  yet  has  hastened  the  dawn. 
Whistling  never  yet  has  replaced  a  burnt-out  fuse.  But 
it  is  so  easy  to  whistle  while  waiting — much  easier  than 
searching,  scrutinizing,  striving  to  learn  how,  when  and 
where  the  house-lights  were  short-circuited.  It  requires 
less  effort  to  park  oneself  on  the  handiest  spot  and  wait 
for  Nature  to  dispel  the  darkness  by  bringing  the  dawn. 

"Prosperity  always  comes  back" — as  does  the  dawn, 
so  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  wait  for  it.  Be  patient.  "Have 
faith."  But  under  no  circumstances  should  we  use  our 
brains. 

Keep  whistling. 

It  is  odd  that  we  smart-guys  can  toss  depressions  around 
like  ten-cent  teacups,  yet  we  are  not  smart  enough  to  find 
out  their  cause  and  then  act. 


BRASS-KNUCKLE  BENEVOLENCE 


During  three  hundred  years  the  people  of  this  nation 
have  bestowed,  annually  or  biennially,  upon  their  legis- 
latives full  authority  to  wield  the  brass-knuckles  of  taxa- 
tion  upon  the  hapless  heads  of  individuals  and  associa- 
tions. Each  and  every  rise  in  prosperity  was  under 
thermostatic  control  which  released  the  brass-knuckles 
of  ability-to-pay  and  to  rain  down  blows  upon  the  pates 
of  the  producers  of  wealth — until  prosperity  was  beaten 
to  its  knees  time  and  again. 

Such  procedure  eventually  wrecks  the  body  and  spirit 
of  the  most  rugged  individual  and  his  associates. 

The  brass-knuckle  statesmen  came  to  realize,  after  having 
successfully  again  beaten  down  prosperity  in  1929,  that 
resuscitative  measures  were  in  order.  The  victim's 
bounce-back  elasticity  was  weakening,  consequently  the 
brass-knuckle  brains  in  legislative  halls  hastened  to  ad- 
minister first-aid  by  establishing  the  corporate  entitf) 
known  as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  eri| 
dowed  with  fifty  millions  of  dollars  which  had  been  brass? 
knuckled  out  of  tax-payers  who  now  had  come  to  b$ 
the  recipients  of  brass-knuckle  benevolence. 

Added  to  the  fifty  million  dollar  endowment  was  legis- 
lative authority  to  water  these  $50,000,000  until  the* 
blossomed  into  $200,000,000  worth  of  credit  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  brass-knuckle  victims  in  part. 

From  those  victims  who  succeeded  in  producing  more 
wealth,  above  their  needs,  repayment  was  expected  by 
the  brass-knuckle  benefactors.  Those  who  failed  to  pro* 
duce  surplus  wealth  were  relieved  of  their  immediate  obh» 
gation  by  the  bouncing  of  brass-knuckles  on  the  heads 
of  fellowmen  who  had  not  yet  succumbed  to  previous* 
brass-knuckle  ability-to-pay. 

To  the  $200,000,000  resuscitation  kitty  of  the  RFC 
was  added  the  $125,000,000  Federal  Land  Bank  pepper-, 
upper — a  measure  designed  to  re-energize  the  circulatorl 
stream  of  currency  by  methods  of  transfusion.  Despia 
all  the  benevolence  instituted  in  the  early  days  of  thl 
depression,  five  leading  farm  commodities  declined  48.1 
per  cent — non-agricultural  commodities  declined  59.1 
per  cent — rail  stocks  dropped  81.8  per  cent — 34  utilitj 
stocks  sank  72.1  per  cent — U.  S.  steel  fell  off  84.9  per  cent 
— and  copper  and  brass  relapsed  90.5  per  cent. 

These  percentages  are  quoted  "to  refute  the  frequent 
charge  of  the  Democrats  that  the  Republican  party  seek$' 
first  to  "brass-knuckle  agriculture  before  similarly  treat- 
ing "the  manufacturers  and  the  securities  markets." 

The  brass-knuckle  benevolent  act  of  1929 — the  agri- 
cultural marketing  act — "never  has  had  the  opportunity 
for  successful  operation"  because  the  depression  too  soo» 
fell  with  a  swoop.  Lacking  this  strong-arm  benevolenca 
500  new  co-operative  marketing  associations  made  "a» 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  approximating  $100,J 
000,000"  in  the  total  of  $2,400,000,000. 
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Despite  all  these  years  of  brass-knuckle  taxation,  we 
can  justly  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
a  little  left  to  tax,  regiment  and  plan  about. 

Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead,  who  to  him- 
self hath  never  said  .  .  .  land. 

"Well  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  well!  " 

BULLS-EYE  FRINGE 

Some  o'  these  days,  while  peppering  the  target  of  taxa- 
tion with  picayune  BB  (Blundering  Brains)  shot,  Congress 
will  accidently  hit  the  bull's-eye  smack  in  the  center  and 
tax  land  values  as  though  it  had  intentionally  so  aimed. 
Give  a  little  boy  an  air-rifle,  and  plenty  of  BB,  and  he 
eventually  will  "get  his  man"  and  the  whaling  that  goes 
with  the  accomplishment.  The  Law  of  Consequence 
always  plays  the  last  trump. 

Some  o'  these  days,  having  shot  away  the  entire  "field" 
around  the  bull's-eye,  Congress  will,  of  necessity,  narrow 
its  circle  of  firing  to  the  only  substantial  object  left  at 
which  to  sight,  i.  e.,  the  center-point  of  sound  taxation. 
Until  that  day  comes,  however,  Congress  must  have  its 
fling  in  pot-shotting  all  and  sundry  objects  appearing 
within  the  firing-field.  Until  that  day  comes  we  must 
cart  up  the  ammunition  whilst  our  illustrious  statesmen 
perforate  the  target  until  the  housewife's  eyeletted  doily 
comparably  seems  like  a  solid,  boiler-plate  disc.  It's 
great  sport  making  fringe  around  a  bull's  eye,  and  one 
should  not  expect  a  boyish,  amateur  Congressman  to  line 
a  bullet  through  the  key-hole  when  he  has  great  difficulty 
in  hitting  even  the  barn-door. 

Congress  is  improving. 

Somebody's  political  percipience  has  been  functioning 
eccentrically.  After  a  pivot-bearing  has  suffered  an  awful 
lot  of  revolutions  it  cannot  escape  wearing  lop-sided  and 
the  revolver  begins  to  wobble,  i.  e.,  eccentricity  is  born. 
Somebody  has  noted  that  some  other  bodies  have  been 
garnering  "windfall"  profits  "from  selling  land  within 
five  years  after  acquiring  it."  Somebody  has  noticed 
that  land  values  have  accrued  to  divers  persons  from  land 
booms  which  haint  done  nobody  no  good  except  he,  she 
or  they  who  thus  skimmed  the  cream  from  the  milk  at 
the  last  buyer's  expense. 

Somebody  sez  its  gotta  stop. 

Stop  it  will. 

Congress  has  been  able  to  stop  anything  and  every- 
thing, thus  far.  That  is,  anything  and  everything  of  a 
socially  progressive  nature.  Of  course,  Congress  has  not 
stopped  the  "depression."  But  then,  who  expected  it 
to? 

Our  apperceptive  Representatives  have  been  exercising 
their  cogitative  capacities,  however,  and  are  now  giving 
penetralia  mentis  to  the  scheme  for  "a  means  to  prevent 
periodic  land  booms  and  to  discourage  the  rapid  turn 
over  of  farm  property." 

Well,  that's  a  help. 


It  is  therefore  resolved  that,  in  perforating  the  social 
pattern  by  such  means  as  selected-tenants-for-good-farms, 
buying  100,000,000  acres  of  poor  crop  land  for  retirement, 
farm-tenancy  reforms,  more  liberal  credit-facilities,  arbi- 
tration of  lease  disputes,  tenant-compensation  where 
rented  property  is  improved,  and  amended  tax-laws  to 
aid  "small  farmers,"  it  is  resolved,  we  repeat,  that  there 
should  be  a  "Federal  tax  upon  profits  made  from  selling 
land  within  five  years  after  acquiring  it." 

With  this  set  of  false-teeth  in  the  land-tax  laws,  all  the 
unconscionable  collectors  of  unearned  increment  must 
needs  wait  five  years  and  one  day  before  collec'ing  the 
spoils  of  booming  land-values. 

Serves  'em  right! 

Now  we  should  be  able  to  have  our  depressions  not 
closer  than  five  years  in  chronological  sequence. 

WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 

The  very  estimable  Boston  Globe  editorially  is  puzzled — 
frankly  perplexed.  In  refreshing  candor  it  passes  its 
enigma  to  the  economist.  It  has  discovered  the  phenome- 
non that  water  will  run  through  a  lead  pipe,  or  an  iron 
pipe,  or  one  of  tile  or  tin  without  regard  for  the  kind  of 
material  of  which  the  pipe  is  made.  It  has  found  that 
smoke  will  go  up  the  chimney  whether  it  be  made  of 
bricks  or  concrete. 

It  has  found  that  business  can  flow  freely  whether  the 
medium  of  exchange  be  gold  or  silver,  copper  or  paper. 

"When  an  economist  appears  who  can  explain  all  this 
he  will  be  worth  a  substantial  lecture  fee,"  says  the  gen- 
erous editor. 

The  only  difficulty,  in  securing  the  lecture  date  and 
substantial  fee,  is  that  he  who  can  explain  all  this  does 
not  qualify  as  an  economist,  and  he  who  qualifies  as  an 
economist  can  only  confuse  the  modest  Globe. 

This  metropolitan  daily  is  concerned  also  about  "the 
great  American  40-cent  mystery,  more  baffling  than  any 
detective  story" — the  devalued  dollar.  The  editor  offers 
the  suggestion  that  "Young  persons  majoring  in  economics 
at  schools  of  higher  learning  should  have  their  attention 
directed  to  the  solution"  of  the  aforesaid  40-cent  mystery. 

The  naive  Globe  still  idolizes  the  schools  of  "higher 
learning" — learning  which  has  gone  so  high  that  it  no 
longer  comes  down  from  the  stratosphere  beyond  the  clouds. 

"Common  sense  seemed  to  insist  that  a  less  valuable 
dollar  would  buy  less  at  the  store,"  says  the  editor.  "Yet 
it  actually  buys  nore." 

If  this  be  fact  it  now  follows  that  an  even  greater  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  may  easily  be  established  by 
reducing  the  value  still  further,  its  maximum  buying 
power  being  reached  when  the  dollar  is  worth  only  a  penny. 

In  our  school  days  'midst  algebra  we  were  taught  the 
mathematical  stunt  of  proving  that  1  equals  2.  The  act 
no  longer  merits  wonder,  now  that  it  is  shown  that  one 
penny  equals  more  than  one  hundred  cents. 
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Monetary  terms  lose  their  significance. 

The  disciples  of  higher  learning  are  up  in  the  strato- 
sphere. Will  they  ever  get  down  to  earth?  Will  they 
ever  get  their  economics  on  straight  and  understand  that 
money  is  not  wealth  and  of  itself  has  no  purchasing  power 
whatsoever.  Money  is  a  measure  of  value  and  medium 
of  exchange  only.  It  is  a  token  accepted  for  something 
produced  and  exchangeable  for  some  other  product. 
Incidentally  what  is  this  59.06  cent  dollar?  It  is  not 
redeemable  in  gold  or  anything  else. 

The  Boston  Globe  is  down  on  Newspaper  Row — deep 
in  the  desideratum  of  the  crux  criticorum  of  what  makes 
the  smoke  go  up  the  chimney. 

Heaven  help  the  "young  persons  majoring  in  economics" 
on  a  night  like  this. 

Are  The  Aged  Deserving 

THE  TOWNSEND   PLAN   CONSIDERED   FROM   A 
NEW  ANGLE 

WITHIN  a  few  days  I  will  be  sixty  years  old.  My 
wife  is  about  that  age.  Being  neither  aliens  nor 
criminals,  if  the  Townsend  Plan  became  operative  we 
would  receive  an  income  of  $400  a  month.  Assuming 
the  dollar  to  retain  its  present  purchasing  power,  as  it 
is  claimed  that  it  would,  I  could  retire  and  devote  myself 
to  research,  reading,  fishing  and  puttering  around  with 
the  lawn  and  flower  beds.  We  have  often  wished  that  we 
could  take  a  trip  to  Norway  or  Labrador  in  the  summer 
and  to  Florida  or  Mexico  in  the  winter.  The  necessity 
of  earning  a  living  has  prevented  such  trips.  With  the 
Townsend  Plan  in  operation  such  dreams  could  come 
true. 

It  all  sounds  very  alluring  and  it  is  little  to  wonder  at 
that  the  idea  spread  for  a  time  like  wildfire,  with  Townsend 
Clubs  springing  up  all  over  the  country  as  thick  as  mush- 
rooms after  a  soaking  rain  in  the  late  fall.  The  arguments 
advanced  to  support  the  plan  are  subtle,  and,  on  the  sur- 
face, persuasive,  appealing  not  only  to  natural  cupidity 
but  to  the  fine  instincts  of  the  simple  good.  Those  who 
joined  these  clubs  are,  in  the  main,  plain,  honest  people 
who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and  who  look  upon 
the  plan  much  as  a  weary  plow  horse  looks  upon  a  rest- 
ful, green  pasture  at  the  end  of  a  hot  day's  work.  It 
holds  out  the  promise  of  a  glorious  and  restful  sunset  to 
the  lives  of  millions  who  have  spent  their  strength  in  years 
of  toil  and  penury. 

It  can  be  conceded  that  the  plan  does  credit  to  Doctor 
Townsend's  heart  and  I,  for  one,  would  never  think  of 
questioning  his  honesty  or  sincerity.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  plan  was  born  after  Doctor  Townsend  had  seen 
the  gnarled  hands  of  two  old  women,  with  weary  work- 
worn  bodies,  groping  for  food  in  the  garbage  cans  of 
wealthier  fellow  humans.  The  mental  anguish  caused  by 
that  sight  and  all  that  it  implied  tormented  the  good 


Doctor  so  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  found  what 
he  considered  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  want  in  a  land 
of  plenty.  Would  that  those  who  can  think  straight, 
if  any  there  be,  might  suffer  the  same  anguish  and  set 
to  work  on  a  solution  of  the  same  old  problem!  While 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Doctor's  remedy  and  may  even 
consider  that  its  application  would  only  aggravate  the 
disease  that  he  seeks  to  cure,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  hat 
off  to  him  as  one  who  saw  the  problem  and  at  least  attempt- 
ed to  solve  it.  That  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
of  those  who  criticize  him  and  his  plan. 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  objections  advanced 
against  the  Townsend  Plan  are  all  based  on  monetary 
and  economic  grounds.  It  is  pointed  out,  and,  in  fact, 
convincingly  demonstrated  to  many  minds,  that  it  would 
bankrupt  the  nation  and  defeat  its  own  ends  by  reducing 
practically  everyone  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 

Let  us  approach  the  problem  from  a  different  angle  by 
asking  the  question  as  to  just  why  anyone  should  be 
solicitous  about  the  aged.  On  what  grounds  and  by 
what  right  should  they  receive  special  consideration? 
Rewards  are  supposedly  based  on  merit.  Theoretically, 
at  least,  they  are  earned.  What  have  the  aged  really 
done  to  earn  anything  at  the  hands  of  the  young?  In 
attempting  to  answer  these  questions  we  should  follow 
the  advice  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  who  many 
years  ago  penned  these  words — as  valid  today  as  the  day 
they  were  written : 

"Make  for  thyself  a  definition  or  description  of  the 
thing  which  is  presented  to  thee,  so  as  to  see  distinctly 
what  kind  of  a  thing  it  is,  in  its  substance,  in  its  nudity, 
in  its  complete  entirety,  and  tell  thyself  its  proper  name, 
and  the  names  of  the  things  of  which  it  has  been  com- 
pounded, and  into  which  it  will  be  resolved.  For  nothing 
is  so  productive  of  elevation  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
amine methodically  and  truly  every  object  which  is  pre- 
sented to  thee  in  life,  and  always  to  look  at  things  so  as 
to  see  at  the  same  time  what  kind  of  universe  this  is, 
and  what  kind  of  use  everything  performs  in  it,  and  what 
value  everything  has  with  reference  to  the  whole,  and 
what  with  reference  to  man,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  highest 
city,  of  which  all  other  cities  are  like  families;  what  each 
thing  is,  and  of  what  it  is  composed,  and  how  long  it  is 
the  nature  of  this  thing  to  endure." 

Having  walked,  so  to  speak,  all  around  the  plan  and 
viewed  it  from  all  angles,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
vitally  important  factors  that  must  be  weighed  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  aged  merit  the  special  consideration 
proposed.  First:  What  did  they  start  out  with?  What 
talents  were  given  them?  Second:  What  did  they 
accomplish?  What  are  they  about  to  turn  over  to  suc- 
ceeding generations?  In  other  words,  what  use  have 
they  made  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  them? 

Let   us  consider  briefly  what   they  started  out  with: 
(1)     They   had    been    furnished    free    by    the    Creator 
with  a  planet  which  we  call  the  earth.     They  held  thai 
planet  in  trust  for  use,  and  not  wasteful  and  sinful  de- 
struction, the  remainder  interest  being  in  future  general 
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tions  subject  to  the  same  trust.  That  planet  was  stocked 
with  an  overwhelming  abundance  of  everything  needed 
by  man  for  his  material  needs.  On  such  planet  there  is  no 
real  excuse  for  any  human  being  lacking  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  life. 

(2)  They  had   been  endowed  by  their   Creator  with 
the  ability  to  reason.     Correct  reasoning  involves  straight 
thinking,  which  should  be  comparatively  easy  when  the 
faculty  is  used.     It  becomes  hard  work  only  when  the 
faculty  is  so  seldom  exercised  as  to  become  rusty. 

(3)  They  were  acquainted  with  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     They  knew  what 
was  good  and  they  knew  what  was  evil. 

(4)  They  were  endowed  with  free  will  so  that  what- 
ever path  they  chose  was  chosen  voluntarily. 

(5)  They  had  the  benefit  of  past  history.     Civiliza- 
tions that  had  flourished  and  collapsed  or  disintegrated 
could  be  laid  upon  their  dissecting  table  and  studied  for 
example  or  warning.     The  same  is   true  of  various  so- 
called   reform   movements,   many   now   current,   most  of 
which  have  been  tried  in  times  past  and  found  wanting. 

(6)  They  had  available  the  knowledge  of  God's  will 
for  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us. 

The  above  may  not  be  all  they  had,  but  it  was  enough 
to  make  possible  a  heaven  on  earth.  What  have  the  aged 
done  with  it?  In  what  way  have  they  used  the  talents 
entrusted  to  them?  What  does  the  account  of  their 
stewardship  show?  Are  they  turning  over  to  the  young 
a  heaven  or  a  hell  on  earth?  They  received  much  and 
•much  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

"For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required."  Luke  12:28. 

Let  us  look  at  their  record.  Some  of  the  results  they 
accomplished,  or  made  their  own  by  neglecting  to  change, 
;may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  They    have    engaged    in    foolish    and    destructive 
wars.     In   the  recent  World  War  practically  all  of  the 
nations    involved    were    nominally    Christian.     In    that 
war  they  killed  directly  about  10,000,000  of  their  finest 
[physical   specimens.     L.    Hersch,    Professor   of   Statistics 

and  Demography  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  in  a  recent 
[article  makes  the  assertion  that  the  total  of  direct  and 
[indirect  victims  of  the  World  War,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, would  total  41,435,000.  Millions  more  were  badly 
[wounded.  They  destroyed  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
I  property.  They  piled  up  staggering  loads  of  debt  for 
[those  who  follow  to  pay  or  repudiate. 

(2)  Not  satisfied   with    the   stupendous   folly   of   the 
IWorld  War  they  immediately  start  to  prepare  for  a  worse 
Iwar.     The  earth  trembles  with  the  march  of  men  under 
[arms.     Industry  staggers  with  the  burden  of  supporting 
Ithem  and  of  furnishing  at  mounting  costs  ever  increasing 
(numbers  of  machines  of  death,  while  at  the  same  time 
Spaying  for  past  follies. 


(3)  Instead   of   love   they  have  bred   hatred — hatred 
between  nations,  hatred  between  races,  and  even  hatred 
between  so-scalled  Christian  bodies  of  differing  faiths. 

(4)  Where  millions  need  things  that  could  be  produced 
in  abundance,  we  find  millions  of  unemployed — not  count- 
ing those  crippled  by  accident  or  disease  or  those  too 
lazy    to    work.     Want    is   on    every    hand.     Even    little 
children  suffer  for  lack  of  proper  food,  clothing  or  shelter. 
We  have  desperate  men  able  to  work  and  willing  to  work 
who  have  no  jobs  and  little  hope  of  finding  any.     Many 
of  the  young  cannot  marry  because  they  have  no  work 
and  many  more  who  have  work  are  afraid  to  marry  be- 
cause they  have  no  assurance  that  their  work  will  continue. 
Thousands  of  graduates  from  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties pour  forth  each  year  and  eat  their  hearts  out  in  bitter 
disappointment   as   they   find   no   place   for   them.     The 
conditions  here   outlined   are   measurably   true   in   what 
we  call  good  times  as  well  as  in  times  of  depression. 

(5)  They    have    raised    artificial    barriers    to    natural 
trade  where  God  has  placed  none,   thinking  that  puny 
man  is  wiser  than  his  Creator.     As  a  result,  we  find  all 
nations   raising    such    barriers,    dislocating   normal   com- 
merce and  increasing  unemployment  and  want. 

(6)  They  have  wasted  or  bartered  away  natural  re- 
sources and  have  sought  to  create  plenty  by  causing  an 
artificial  scarcity,  even  descending  to  the  folly  of  destroy- 
ing food. 

What  a  picture!  What  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
job  done  by  the  aged!  The  waste  of  natural  resources 
and  of  potential  human  possibilities  is  staggering  and  sick- 
ening. It  breeds  despair  and  worse.  And  it  is  on  this 
record  that  the  aged  hopefully  ask  that  the  young  shoulder 
an  additional  and  back-breaking  burden  by  liberally 
pensioning  them  as  though  they  had  done  something 
deserving  of  such  kind  treatment!  When  a  jackass  gets 
too  old  to  work  we  put  an  end  to  him  with  a  bullet,  and 
a  jackass  is  an  animal  of  considerable  sense.  Certainly 
no  jackass  ever  went  hungry  when  he  was  surrounded 
with  an  abundance  of  food.  Men  do  in  the  social  struc- 
ture reared,  or  preserved,  by  the  aged  and  for  which  they 
are  responsible. 

The  Townsehd  Plan  proposes  to  give  all  those  over 
sixty  years  old  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
Objections  to  the  plan  have  been  made  on  monetary  and 
economic  grounds.  My  point  is  that  there  is  another 
objection  embodied  in  this  question:  "On  the  record 
they  have  made,  have  the  aged  as  a  class  earned  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  each  and  every  person 
over  sixty  years  old  or  any  pension  at  all?"  The  answer 
must  be  "No." 

I  have  dealt  with  the  aged  as  a  class  because  the  Towns- 
end  Plan  deals  with  them  as  a  class.  There  are  those 
among  this  class  who  are  deserving.  There  are  those 
who  have  no  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions 
outlined.  There  are  those  who  have  actively  opposed 
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the  policies  that  led  to  such  conditions.  The  Townsend 
Plan  makes  no  discrimination  and  I  have  made  none. 
We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  plan  to  pension  the  worthy 
or  the  helpless  but  with  the  Townsend  Plan. 

A  justitia  (quasi  a  quodam  fonte)  omnia  jura  emanenl. 

From  justice  as  from  a  fountain,  all  law  springs  forth. 

—JOSEPH  F.  COWERN. 

Economics  in  the  Schools 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  CANDLELIGHT  CLUB  OF 
OSHKOSH,    WISCONSIN 

BY  JOHN  HARRINGTON 

I  HAVE  always  liked  the  study  of  economics,  although 
I  am  not  enough  of  a  student  to  be  called  an  expert. 
Economics  is  defined  as  the  science  that  treats  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth; — that  is,  the 
Jundamtntal  production  of  human  livelihood.  That  would 
seem  an  important  subject  for  human  beings  to  study. 
And  because  I  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  studied  nor 
very  well  taught,  it  seemed  that  this  would  be  a  suitable 
occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
want  the  teachers  of  economics  to  become  disturbed  if 
there  are  any  here.  They  can  answer  that  I  am  not 
qualified  as  a  teacher  of  the  subject,  and  no  offence  will 
be  taken. 

Since  the  science  has  to  do  with  the  fundamentals  of 
making  a  living,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  is  at  least 
as  important  as  history  or  geography,  and  can  be  studied 
by  pupils  of  about  the  same  maturity,  that  is,  not  later 
than  first  or  second  year  high  school. 

I  suppose  I  lean  toward  the  classical  school,  going  back 
roughly  to  Adam  Smith.  This  school  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  natural  law,  and  growing  out  of  that,  natural 
rights.  The  modern  school  of  economics  tends  to  a  denial 
of  natural  law  and  natural  rights;  and  base  social  regula- 
tions on  social  experience  and  utility, — a  planned  economy, 
and  a  more  or  less  Marxian  attitude  and  socialistic  lean- 
ings. The  President's  "brain  trust"  was  largely  of  this 
school;  and  this  teaching  is  now  predominant  in  the 
universities.  The  President  should  not  be  blamed,  for 
he  got  his  economics  in  the  same  school.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University,  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  present  day  economists,  says  there  are  no 
natural  rights,  but  only  "social  utilities."  I  do  not  know 
what  he  thinks  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
its  "unalienable  rights"  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

The  average  man  who  has  not  studied  economics  knows 
something  about  the  subject,  but  not  in  any  organized 
way.  For  instance,  he  knows  that  he  seeks  to  get  the  best 
wages  he  can  for  his  work.  That  is  an  expression  of 
natural  law.  The  economic  formula  is  that  "men  seek 
to  satisfy  their  wants  with  the  least  exertion."  This  is  a 


natural  law.  For  the  wage  earner  the  proposition  can 
be  turned  around  in  this  way:  Men  seek  to  satisfy  as 
many  of  their  wants  as  possible  out  of  a  given  amount 
of  work.  That  only  means  that  men  seek  to  secure  the 
best  available  wages.  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  to 
be  a  natural  law.  This  law  applies  to  all  men,  not  alone 
to  laborers.  They  seek  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the 
least  effort.  All  of  us  do  so.  We  invent  a  machine  to 
save  hand  labor. 

Now  there  is  another  natural  law:  The  Creator  made 
man  a  land  animal.  By  land  I  mean  natural  resources. 
Man  must  obtain  his  entire  sustenance  (physical)  from 
land.  Following  the  urge  of  the  law  first  mentioned, 
men  will  see  that  land  which  will  furnish  the  most  generous 
sustenance  with  the  least  labor.  This  may  sound  like 
ABC,  but  A  B  C  is  taught  in  schools,  very  properly. 

In  time  the  best  land  is  occupied  and  in  use;  and  those 
coming  later  must  take  the  poorer  land,  and  so  on,  as 
population  increases,  down  to  the  poorest  land  on  which 
a  living  can  be  made.  Men  will  not  work  on  land  that 
will  not  keep  them  alive.  The  poorest  land  in  use  is  called 
marginal  land;  it  has  no  selling  or  rental  value. 

This  brings  us  to  another  natural  law,  the  law  of  rent. 
A  man  has  a  choice,  to  make  a  living  off  marginal  land, 
or  to  lease  better  land  from  some  one  who  does  not  care 
to  use  it  himself.  If  he  takes  the  better  land  he  pays 
rent  to  the  owner.  The  amount  of  rent  depends  on  the 
difference  in  productive  value  between  the  leased  and  the 
marginal  land,  and  introduces  "Ricardo's  Law  of  Rent" 
as  follows:  "Rent  is  the  excess  value  of  any  land  over 
the  poorest  land  in  common  use." 

This  also  introduces  the  landlord.  He  is  the  man  who 
has  the  better  land  and  collects  rent.  He  makes  no  return 
to  society  for  rent  received.  He  receives  an  amount 
in  rent  equal  to  the  excess  over  what  the  tenant  would  j 
have  earned  had  he  chosen  to  work  the  marginal  land. 
As  a  corollary  we  can  now  see  another  natural  law:  That 
the  tenant  user  of  land  and  the  marginal  user  of  land 
live  on  the  same  economic  level.  They  receive  sub- 
stantially the  same  income. 

Now  following  this  analysis  a  little  farther,  we  can  see 
another  law  of  nature,  or  perhaps  another  angle  of  the 
same  law.  I  said  the  land  user  has  two  choices.  He  may 
use  marginal  land  to  make  a  living,  or  he  may  rent  better 
land.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  three  options.  His 
third  choice  is  to  cease  being  a  land  user  and  work  for 
wages,  or  in  giving  of  services  in  some  form.  As  I  said, 
all  human  sustenance  comes  from  the  land,  but  most 
of  it  passes  through  several  hands  and  several  processes 
before  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  These  middle- 
men may  also  be  classed  as  wage  earners.  For  in  economic 
definition  there  are  only  three  incomes,  rent,  interest,, 
and  wages.  And  wages  is  the  return  for  human  effort 
in  any  productive  activity. 

Now  you  can  see  that  the  production  from  marginal, 
land  determines  the  income  of  a  tenant  land-user  after 
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rent  is  deducted.  But  you  also  see  that  it  determines 
the  basic  wages  of  the  man  who  elects  to  work  for  wages, 
or  in  giving  service;  since  he  also  has  the  choice  to  work 
marginal  land  or  to  rent  land.  It  also  determines  the 
income  of  all  others  engaged  in  productive  or  service- 
giving  occupations. 

But  while  marginal  land  determines  basic  wages,  this 
must  be  understood  with  its  modifications,  and  they  are 
many.  Strong  men,  competent  men,  skilled  men,  cun- 
ning men,  unscrupulous  men,  can  lift  themselves  above 
the  level  of  basic  wage  earners.  Weak  men,  the  incom- 
petent, the  physically  and  mentally  subnormal  fall  below 
the  basic  wage  earners.  We  hear  of  too  many  doctors, 
lawyers,  dentists,  college  graduates,  those  with  ambition 
and  sometimes  ability  to  reach  the  higher  economic  or 
wage  levels.  At  the  other  end  we  hear  of  increasing 
numbers  of  the  unfit,  the  incompetent,  the  criminals, 
the  physically  or  mentally  defective,  whom  society  must 
care  for  in  some  form.  A  few  days  ago  I  read  of  a  plan 
in  one  of  the  Chinese  provinces  to  execute  all  narcotic 
addicts.  Being  humane,  we  place  the  classes  last  referred 
to  on  a  dole  or  in  institutions. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  rate  of  wages  persists,  fixed  by 
the  use  value  of  marginal  land  of  which  we  have  plenty 
in  Northern  Wisconsin.  As  population  increases,  and  men 
are  driven  more  and  more  to  less  productive  land,  poorer 
land,  more  distant  land,  less  advantageous  land,  the  basic 
rate  of  wages  is  driven  down.  This  is  what  Marx  called 
"The  iron  law  of  wages." 

But  Marx  made  the  mistake  of  attributing  the  "Iron 
law  of  wages"  to  Capital,  not  to  land;  and  naturally  his 
remedy  for  low  wages,  unemployment  and  poverty  fol- 
lowed: The  public  must  take  over  Capital,  and  operate 
ill  capitalistic  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  society.  This 
is  Marxian  doctrine,  the  foundation  of  Socialism  and  of 
Communism, — a  planned  economy.  It  is  an  artificial 
system.  The  natural  system  is  to  leave  capital  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists  who  have  produced  it,  and  who  can 
manage  it  much  better  than  government  can.  But  we 
ire  so  involved  in  modern  economics  and  its  socialistic 
features  that  we  burden  capital  with  all  sorts  of  taxes, 
kovernmental  expenses,  and  regulations  as  to  reduce 
[greatly  its  efficiency;  while  we  leave  the  landlord  undis- 
turbed in  his  unearned  income. 

This  explains  why  the  Christian  Churches  are  so  opposed 
to  Socialism  and  Communism  The  churches  teach  that 
pan  is  under  the  dominance  of  the  laws  of  God, — that  is, 
[natural  law;  while  the  others  urge  a  "planned  economy," 
[that  is  the  dominance  of  human  laws,  regulations,  arrange- 
ments and  regimentation;  that  is  why  in  Russia  they 
discard  God,  and  seek  to  wipe  our  religion  and  its  teachers, 
and  to  elevate  government  and  the  wisdom  of  man  as  the 
I  supreme  law  giver. 

Using  our  human  reason  in  the  recognition  of  natural 
Baw,  we  cannot  deny  that  man  was  intended  to  live  on  and 


from  land,  following  his  natural  necessities.  But  there 
is  no  natural  law  that  authorizes  one  man  to  collect  ground 
rent  from  any  other  man  for  the  use  of  land  in  making 
a  living.  Nature  never  issued  a  warranty  deed,  except 
to  the  actual  user  of  a  piece  of  land  while  using  it.  The 
legal  title  deed  is  a  device  of  human  law,  and  the  law  may 
be  modified  or  repealed  by  its  creators  as  any  law  may. 

But  when  economic  reasoning  led  to  this  conclusion, 
perhaps  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  did  not  sound 
so  pleasant  to  certain  aristocratic  classes  nor  so  popular 
to  college  patrons  and  officers;  and  in  fact  it  doesn't 
today.  So  the  modern  school  of  economics  gradually 
grew  up,  and  these  natural  laws  were  pushed  into  the 
background,  and  with  them  certain  questions  of  natural 
rights  that  seemed  to  spring  from  them.  It  was  not 
good  form  in  certain  circles  to  dwell  on  them.  It  was 
like  dwelling  on  certain  natural  rights  of  human  beings 
in  slavery  times  and  places. 

And  so  the  name  of  the  science  was  gradually  changed 
from  the  old  name  of  "Political  Economy"  to  "Economics." 
The  old  classification  of  land,  labor  and  capital  was  changed 
by  adding  "entrepreneur"  meaning  enterpriser,  a  fourth 
factor.  Nothing  was  added,  but  it  made  the  science 
seem  more  ponderous,  mysterious  and  occult,  and  the 
professor  of  a  heavy  science  entitled  to  a  larger  salary. 
With  the  factors  of  production  increased  to  four,  there 
must  be  four  items  of  distribution, — into  rent,  wages, 
interest  and  profits  for  the  entrepreneur.  Now  profits 
is  not  a  term  of  economics,  for  it  does  not  classify  any- 
thing; it  may  be  rent  or  wages  or  interest,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  any  two  or  of  all  three. 

The  new  school  next,  or  perhaps  first,  proceeded  to 
abolish  Capital,  which  had  and  has  a  specific  meaning  as 
a  scientific  term;  and  land  was  mixed  in  as  a  part  of  Capi- 
tal; and  also  stocks  and  bonds;  even  education  and 
skill  are  often  referred  to  as  a  man's  capital;  and  some- 
times his  family  connections.  None  of  these  things  are 
capital.  The  science  of  economics  like  every  other  science 
requires  its  terms  to  have  definite  and  restricted  meanings 
to  avoid  confusion. 

We  are  considering  education  this  evening.  This  is 
my  contribution.  I  want  to  see  better  and  more  general 
teaching  of  economics.  I  want  to  present  some  questions 
to  the  teachers  of  that  subject. 

Should  Ricardo's  Law  of  Rent  be  taught  thoroughly 
and  generally  to  all  pupils,  as  geography  and  history  are 
taught? 

Should  they  be  taught  to  examine  intelligently  into  the 
proposition  that  to  raise  the  margin  of  production  in  land 
would  increase  wages  and  reduce  unemployment? 

Should  they  be  taught  that  the  way  to  raise  the  margin 
is  to  abolish  landlordism,  and  that  the  landlord  produces 
nothing  and  gives  no  service? 

Should  they  be  taught  the  theory  of  natural  law?     The 
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theory  of  social  utility?  The  differences  between  the 
Classical  School  and  the  Modern  school  of  economics? 
Do  our  teachers  dare  teach  these  things? 

Practically  all  of  your  pupils  must  work  for  a  living. 
Their  earnings  are  governed  by  the  produce  of  marginal 
land.  The  margin  is  being  lowered  as  population  increases. 
We  have  now  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  unemployed  in  this 
country.  Our  statesmen,  editors,  teachers  and  preachers 
do  not  seem  to  know  or  to  agree  about  what  to  do.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  all  of  the  six  or  eight  million  unemployed 
who  are  willing  to  work  could  find  a  job  at  wages  that 
allowed  a  decent  American  standard  of  living,  we  would 
hear  no  more  talk  in  this  country  of  Communism  or 
Socialism.  My  question  is,  should  economics  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  to  all  the  pupils,  and  at  an  early  age? 
I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  this  science  properly  taught 
to  all  the  rising  generation  will  solve  the  problems  of  un- 
employment, wages,  and  the  rights  of  capital. 

President  Roosevelt's  Dilemma 

BY  LOUIS  WALLIS 

EVERYBODY  will  recall  that  on  the  fateful  night  of  the  historic 
election  last  November,  the  generalissimo  in  charge  of  the  Demo- 
cratic strategy  issued  a  statement  that  there  would  be  "no  reprisals." 
This  declaration,  being  universal  in  scope,  did  not  specify  any  one  of 
the  seventeen  million  Americans  who  voted  against  the  victorious 
ticket.  What,  then,  was  our  surprise  the  next  day  when,  out  from 
the  serried  ranks' of  the  foe,  stood  forth  in  splendid  isolation  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who,  in  a  mellifluous  letter  to  the  generalissimo, 
expressed  his  pleasure  that  "no  reprisals"  were  to  be  visited  upon  the 
opponents  of  the  administration! 

Under  his  auspices  at  Radio  City,  New  York,  a  little  publication 
is  issued,  called  Rockefeller  Center  Weekly.  One  number  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "Uncle  Sam  Holds  Back  the  World," 
asserting  that  the  New  Deal  prevents  universal  economic  re- 
covery. Another  article,  entitled  "The  Big  If  of  the  Election" 
(August.  28,  1936)  suggested  that  the  impending  battle  of  the  ballots 
was  going  to  be  so  close  that  the  choice  of  a  president  might  very 
likely  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  inner  do- 
main of  Rockefeller  psychology  during  the  summer  before  the  election 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  betting  mood  that  America  was  politically 
"on  the  fence,"  and  that  the  Democratic  chances  were  little,  if  any, 
above  the  Republican.  But  in  the  light  of  what  happened,  it  looks 
as  if  the  wish  were  the  father  of  the  bet. 

FROM  OIL  TO  REAL  ESTATE 

Having  lost  the  protection  of  railroad  rebates,  Rockefeller  capital 
has  been  overflowing  into  other  fields,  of  which  Radio  City  is  an  out- 
standing example.  "From  Oil  to  Real  Estate"  could  be  the  exciting 
title  of  a  book  on  economic  royalism  from  a  new  angle,  since  the  tower- 
ing structures  now  rising  into  the  heavens  around  Fifth  Avenue  and 
50th  Street  symbolize  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  evolution  of  a  wealthy 
family  but  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Scarcely  had  Radio  City  begun  to  lease  out  office  rooms  to  tenants 
before  a  great  outcry  was  heard  from  neighboring  landlords  that 
Rockefeller  was  purloining  their  patrons  and  grabbing  their  business; 
while  at  the  same  time  real  estate  experts  were  declaring  that  the  new 
enterprise  would  bankrupt  adjacent  property.  Radio  City,  indeed, 
(like  the  huge  "Empire  State  Building"  on  34th  Street)  illustrates  the 
relative  oversupply  of  capital  in  America  today.  Mr.  Rockefeller 


does  not  own  the  enormously  valuable  ground  on  which  his  new  pro- 
ject is  located;  and  so  Radio  City  must  pay  a  tremendous  annual 
bill  for  the  use  of  the  land,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  a  terrific 
load  of  taxes.  These  formidable  structures,  then,  are  figuratively 
between  the  jaws  of  a  huge  vise — the  upper  jaw  being  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  while  the  lower  one  is  the  force  exerted  by  ground  rent. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  special  case.  For  the  aggregate  American 
capital  engaged  in  producing  and  selling  farm  goods  and  manufactured 
articles  must  pay  approximately  ten  billion  dollars  per  annum  on 
account  of  land  rent  or  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  a 
vast  burden  of  local  and  federal  taxation  which,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  comes  to  at  least  another  ten  billion  a  year. 

ORIGIN  OF  LAND  SPECULATION 

The  fact  that  land  brings  rent,  or  can  be  sold  for  a  sum  whose  in- 
terest equals  or  exceeds  the  rental  value,  is  what  lies  back  of  specu- 
lation in  land.  Speculative  land  prices  act  as  a  kind  of  automatic, 
unplanned  blockade  all  over  the  nation,  holding  up  the  use  of  sites 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes  by  capital  and  labor.  The  price  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  Middle  West,  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  rose  to 
such  an  inflated  figure  before  the  crash  of  1929  that  growing  multi- 
tudes of  worthy  farmers  were  foreclosed  and  evicted.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace,  in  a  recent  radio  broadcast,  said:  "Sometimes 
I  think  land  speculation  is  a  plague  more  terrible  than  drought  or 
insect  pests,  and  almost  as  bad  as  war  itself." 

Reverting  again  to  Radio  City,  we  find  a  very  instructive  example 
of  land-value  growth  in  an  issue  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  Weekly 
(November  7,  1935).  A  picture  of  the  old  Rockefeller  home  on  54th 
Street  just  after  the  Civil  War.  In  the  background  of  the  house  can 
be  glimpsed  an  unimproved  area  of  twelve  acres,  lying  between  48th 
and  53d  Streets,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Radio  City.  We  are  told 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1801),  this  land 
was  bought  by  a  professor  in  Columbia  University  for  $4,800;  that 
only  thirteen  years  later,  a  valuation  of  $80,000  was  put  on  the  tract,! 
the  site  being  then  taken  over  by  Columbia  University;  and  that 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  later  (1929),  the  annual  rent  of  th« 
property  was  three  million  dollars,  which,  on  a  six  per  cent  basis, 
would  pay  interest  on  a  purchase  price  of  fifty  million  dollars. 

ECONOMIC  SYMBOL  IN  RADIO  PAVEMENTS 
Anybody  who  will  take  the  pains  to  inspect  the  pavements  in  Radic 
City  will  find  there  an  unusual  symbol  of  the  problem  which  capita 
and  labor  face  today.  Neatly  sunk  in  the  concrete  walks,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  is  a  line  of  half-inch  brass  rail,  finished  off  smooth  on  a  I 
level  with  the  surface  over  which  millions  of  hurrying  feet  have  tramped 
Connected  with  these  rails  are  metal  plates  upon  which  is  found  in-i 
formation  telling  that  the  long  strips  of  brass  in  the  sidewalk  are  bound-  j 
ary  marks  of  the  ground  landlords,  among  whom  are  "The  Estate  o: 
David  Wolfe  Bishop  deceased,"  The  "Underel  Holding  Corporation'  | 
and  "The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University." 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  land  was  cheap  and  taxes  wen 
light,  so  that  capital  was  not  squeezed  between  ground  rent  and  heavj 
fiscal  burdens.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  cheaj 
frontier  land  was  no  longer  available  in  the  west.  And  yet  there  wa: 
in  1900  (as  there  is  today)  a  tremendous  amount  of  unused  land,  in  ant 
around  every  city  and  village,  and  out  in  the  open  country,  eas 
and  west,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  This  vacant  space  was  locked  ii 
the  grip  of  speculation  and  held  at  inflated  prices  which,  togethe: 
with  mounting  taxes,  hindered  the  nation's  economic  progress  ant 
began  to  boost  the  cost  of  living  at  the  very  time  when  improvet 
machinery  and  better  transportation  should  normally  have  brough 
down  the  cost  of  goods  and  services. 

SPECULATION  PROMOTED;   INDUSTRY  PENALIZED 
When  money  is  put  into  the  erection  of  homes,  business  block 
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and  factories,  these  buildings  are  at  once  burdened  with  heavy  taxes. 
In  other  words,  the  productive  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  is 
virtually  penalized  by  the  fiscal  power  of  government.  In  the  mean- 
while— at  the  very  time  when  the  nation's  industry  is  loaded  with 
heavy  tax  burdens — a  lighter  scale  of  assessment  upon  land  makes 
possible  the  withholding  of  unimproved  property  for  speculation 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  is  this  mere,  simple  difference 
between  the  heavy  assessment  of  industry  and  the  lighter  assessment 
of  land  that  puts  productive  capital  and  labor  "on  the  spot"  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  burdensome  taxation  and  the  lower  millstone 
of  recurrently  inflated  ground  rent. 

The  practice  of  penalizing  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting speculation  in  land,  has  gradually  and  imperceptibly  raised 
impediments  against  the  normal  flow  of  capital  and  labor  into  pro- 
ductive work,  resulting  in  the  spread  of  idleness  among  millions  of 
people  and  the  piling  up  of  idle  billions  in  the  banks;  with  consequent 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest.  The  accumulated  billions  of  unused 
capital  were  formerly  at  the  disposal  of  stock  speculators  and  so-called 
"high"  financiers,  fertile  in  wild-cat  schemes  that  made  the  rich  richer 
while  making  the  poor  poorer.  Stock  speculators  in  the  past  have 
been  playing  around  with  funds  made  inactive  by  land  gambling  and 
by  heavy  taxes  on  industry.  The  attempt  of  the  federal  authority 
to  control  stock  manipulation  by  means  of  the  "SEC,"  and  by  raising 
the  Reserve  bank  limits,  etc.,  is  worthy  in  its  purpose.  But  it  deals 
with  effects,  instead  of  penetrating  to  the  more  intimate,  causes  of 
economic  phenomena. 

ROCKEFELLER  EMPHASIZES  PRODUCTIVE  CAPITAL 

President  Roosevelt's  dilemma  now  begins  to  take  definite  form. 
With  a  little  further  psychological  assistance  by  the  worthy  scion  of 
Standard  Oil,  we  shall  reach  a  point  where  the  situation  comes  out  clearly 
into  view. 

An  outstanding  article  in  the  Rockefeller  Center  Weekly  says  that 
our  taxes  are  very  bad  in  their  effects  upon  capital  in  active  in- 
dustry. They  wear  it  down  and  prevent  its  growth  to  meet  the 
current  needs  of  business.  Again,  it  is  emphasized  (October  31, 
1935)  that  the  "well-to-do"  resent,  more  than  anything  else,  a 
rate  of  taxation  so  altitudinous  that  it  forces  them  to  cut  expenses 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  in  the  promotion  of  a  business 
venture. 

According  to  the  Rockefeller  statistical  computation  (January  24 
1935),  sixteen  million  American  families  have  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars  in  annual  income;  whereas  every  family  in  the  United  States 
ought  to  have,  as  a  minimum,  at  least  $4,370.  In  harmony  with  the 
foregoing  claims,  it  is  emphasized  in  another  issue  (January  23, 1936) 
that  real  prosperity  cannot  grow  out  of  "luxury"  purchases  by  the 
rich,  but  must  be  founded  on  buying  power  widely  diffused  among 
the  people.  But  we  are  not  told  how  the  nation's  capital  can  face  the 
growing  blockade  of  land  speculation,  liquidate  the  annual  burden 
of  ground  rent  and  heavy  taxes — and  still  pay  wages  high  enough  to 
secure  widepsread  buying  power  among  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

Business  recovery  must  go  forward  and  extend  in  scope,  or  the  New 
Deal  will  be  a  failure.  But,  if  recovery  does  go  on,  then  this  new 
activity  will  bring  with  it  another  period  of  land  speculation,  inflating 
ground  rents  in  city  and  country  alike,  all  over  the  nation;  which  will 
bring  another  economic  slump.  Real  estate,  declares  the  Rockefeller 
Center  Weekly,  is  a  very  good  investment  at  the  present  time,  because 
prices  are  going  up  (May  29,  1936).  The  President  can  legislate 
against  buying  stocks  "on  margin";  but  he  will  need  to  discover 
why  people  buy  land  on  margin  if  his  policy  is  ever  going  to  attack 
the  evils  of  speculation  at  their  source. 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  ANTIPODES 

For  the  last  generation,  the  great  city  of  Sidney,  Australia,  in  raising 

its  local  revenue  has  exempted  from  taxation  all  capital  invested  in 

homes,  business  blocks  and  factories,  while  at  the  same  time  taxing 

!  into  the  public  treasury  a  correspondingly  greater  proportion  of  ground 


rent,  thus  decreasing  the  selling  price  of  land,  and  making  sites  more 
available  for  improvement  and  more  difficult  to  exploit  in  a  specu- 
lative way. 

Alderman  Firth,  of  that  city,  speaking  recently  in  New  York,  said: 
"Population  has  moved  out,  with  no  overcrowding,  into  the  suburbs 
where  lands  had  formerly  been  held  for  a  rise.  The  vacant  areas 
have  been  peopled  and  the  houses  have  spread  themselves  out,  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  have  not  been  held  in  by  a  ring  fence  of  monop- 
oly prices  for  land.  The  growing  population  had  got  land  cheaper 
than  it  otherwise  would;  and  this  has  ensured  liberal  space  for  each 
house. 

"The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  taxation  on  buildings,  and  the  raising 
of  all  taxation  from  land  values,  has  enabled  our  city  to  occupy  an 
area  about  the  same  as  the  city  of  London,  which  has  practically  six 
times  our  population.  Any  suggestion  to  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  taxing  buildings  would  not  even  be  calmly  discussed  in  this  city. 
Public  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  present  system." 

The  stranglehold  of  speculation  has  been  relaxed  also  in  many  parts 
of  New  Zealand,  where  taxes  have  been  shifted  from  productive 
capital  to  ground  values,  with  consequent  new  growth  of  working- 
men's  homes  and  agricultural  small  holdings. 

The  Sydney  system  has  been  used  for  a  generation  in  the  thriving 
city  of  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  described  as 
follows  by  the  mayor  in  an  article  published  in  the  American  City 
(March,  1935):  "It  now  has  the  largest  invested  capital,  per  person, 
of  any  city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  this  capital  investment 
is  not  in  inflated  speculative  land  value  but  rather  in  factories, 
machinery,  stores  and  goods.  Population  and  industry  have  boomed, 
but  land  speculation  has  been  buried." 

Capital,  in  the  form  of  productive  equipment,  has  been  the  chief 
agency  in  lifting  civilization  out  of  medieval  barbarism.  The  fore- 
going examples  from  British  frontier  experience  help  to  show  that 
what  we  need  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  "single"  tax  in  the  Utopian 
sense,  but  a  capital-relief-tax,  or  "capretax"  (a  term  which  explains 
its  own  purpose).  Capital  and  labor  alike  have  been  oppressed  for 
centuries  by  land  tenures  growing  out  of  aristocratic  conquest  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  our  fiscal  methods  are  literally  inherited  from  the 
aristocrats  of  Europe,  who  sought,  by  manipulation  of  the  fiscal  power, 
to  protect  their  ground  rents  from  taxation. 

That  our  land  system  is  like  a  silent,  unseen  blockade  against  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  is  now  being  emphasized  by  Mr.  Francis  I.  du 
Pont,  of  the  munitions  family  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  a  series 
of  private  letters  addressed  to  "Fellow  Georgeists." 

Only  by  prompt  readjustments  of  tax  and  land  usages,  in  both 
city  and  country,  can  we  make  our  way  between  the  horns  of  the  eco- 
nomic dilemma  now  gradually  coming  into  view  in  the  clouded  atmo- 
sphere of  America  today;  and  a  sane  solution  of  this  problem  will 
carry  us  far  onward  along  the  path  of  democracy. 

— Reprinted  with  omissions  from  the  Christian  Century. 

OUR  cherished  belief  in  the  common  man  means  belief 
that  a  worthy  human  life  grows  from  the  bottom  up, 
not  from  the  top  down.  When  we  have  a  belief  in  the 
common  man  that  expresses  itself  in  action  we  shall  find 
a  spirit  of  devotion,  of  sacrifice  and  of  enthusiasm  that 
cannot  be  matched  in  any  country  that  believes  in  leader- 
ship by  dictatorship  from  above. — DR.  JOHN  DEWEY. 

THE  squalid  poverty  that  festers  in  the  heart  of  our 
civilization,    the    vice    and    crime    and    degradation 
and  ravening  greed  that  flow  from  it,  are  the  results  of 
a  treatment  of  land  that  ignores  the  simple  law  of  justice. 

— HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Signs  of  Progress  in  the  Recent 
Canadian  Liberal  Victory 

FOR  five  years,  down  to  October,  1935,  Canada  was 
governed  on  strongly  protectionist  lines  by  the 
Conservative  party,  led  by  the  Right  Honorable  R.  B. 
Bennett.  The  depression  and  the  general  confusion 
arising  therefrom  gave  strength  to  the  main  opposition 
party,  the  Liberal,  led  by  the  Right  Honorable  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King.  It  had  the  effect  also  of  fostering  new 
parties,  each  with  its  special  proposals  of  reform. 

In  the  general  election  in  the  autumn  of  1935,  the 
Liberals  kept  close  to  their  traditional  line  of  lower  tariff 
and  reciprocal  trade  pacts  with  other  countries,  especially 
the  United  States.  There  existed  already  such  a  pact 
with  Great  Britain,  arranged  by  the  Bennett  government 
in  1932,  but  on  lines  objected  to  by  the  Liberals,  who 
proposed  to  remodel  it  to  facilitate  trade.  In  the  cam- 
paign every  party  that  put  candidates  in  the  field  declared 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  plenty,  which  plenty  was  to  be 
extended  as  a  result  of  their  several  policies. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  was  a  surprise.  Not  only 
was  the  government  defeated,  but  the  minor  parties 
elected  far  fewer  of  their  candidates  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  Liberals  were  given  a  large  majority 
over  all  the  others  combined. 

On  election  night,  when  the  returns  made  it  clear  that 
his  party  was  to  be  in  office,  Prime  Minister-elect  Mac- 
kenzie King  issued  a  statement  to  the  Press,  which  was 
telegraphed  to  all  newspapers,  setting  forth  what  he  under- 
stood to  be  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  vote. 
Here  are  some  of  its  expressions:  "Today's  victory  is 
a  victory  for  democracy."  "It  is  a  direct  response  to 
the  Liberal  protest  against  all  forms  of  dictatorship  in 
Canada,  whether  they  incline  towards  Fascism,  Socialism 
or  Sovietism."  "The  people  generally  share  the  view, 
kept  to  the  front  by  the  Liberal  party,  that  trade  is  the 
basis  of  industrial  and  commercial  development;  and  that 
a  Canadian  government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  all  countries  willing  to 
trade  with  Canada  on  a  reciprocal  basis."  "The  people 
of  Canada  are  opposed  to  planning  for  scarcity  by  the 
restriction  of  production,  of  trade,  and  of  employment." 
"The  election  is  an  unmistakable  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
liberation  of  internal  and  external  trade;  of  a  reciprocal 
agreement  with  the  United  States;  ...  it  is  a  demand 
for  policies  which  will  make  for  economic  freedom,  na- 
national  expansion  and  international  good  will."  "It 
is  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth." 

On  this  and  much  more  in  the  same  vein,  Mackenzie 
King  proceeded  to  declare  his  party's  policy.  Liberal- 
ism in  Canada,  he  said,  had  had  its  beginning  a  century 
ago  in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom.  He  went  on: 


"In  the  new  era  which  dawns  today  the  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  will,  in  the  realm  of  economic  liberty 
and  security,  be  carried  on  as  never  before.  Poverty 
and  adversity  .  .  .  are  the  enemies  which  Liberalism 
will  seek  to  banish  from  our  land.  .  .  .  We  take  up  at 
once,  as  our  supreme  task,  the  endeavor  to  end  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

The  Liberal  government  has  proceeded  on  the  lines 
of  the  above  forecasts.  One  of  its  very  first  acts  was  t<j 
negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States; 
one  of  its  most  recent  to  complete  a  new  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  more  expanded  trade.  In 
between,  freer  trade  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
a  number  of  other  countries,  including  Japan,  Russia 
and  Brazil. 

A  great  deficit  and  an  old  and  complex  system  of  pro- 
tection have  prevented  reduction  of  taxes,  except  in  the 
way  of  trimming,  but  rising  revenues  and  marked  im- 
provement in  business  are  clearing  the  way  for  reductions 
later  on.  Unemployment  is  still  a  serious  problem, 
especially  as  added  to,  and  aggravated  by  severe  shortage 
of  crops  in  the  drought  area  of  the  West,  but  activity  in 
mining  and  other  basic  industries  provide  many  jobs, 
and  the  strong  efforts  of  the  government  to  systematize 
relief  are  beginning  to  show  good  results.  It  is  manifest 
in  many  ways  that  the  Liberals  really  are  "opposed  to 
planning  for  scarcity"  and  that  they  trust  to  more  plenti- 
ful production  both  by  industry  and  by  trade  to  "end 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty." — A.  C.  CAMPBELL. 

The  Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

WORK    in    the    Foundation's   office   has   been    both 
varied  and  interesting  in  past  weeks. 

The  bookdealer  trade  has  been  especially  encouraging^-, 
and  while  many  of  the  die-hards  still  refuse  to  stock  our 
titles  and  cling  to  the  old  habit  of  buying  one  book  at  a 
time  to  fill  specific  orders,  we  have  had  sufficient  success 
with  the  more  progressive  dealers  to  justify  our  con# 
tinued  efforts. 

The  New  York  University  Book  Store  at  90  Trinity 
Place,  New  York,  have  put  in  a  full  line  of  Henry  George's 
books,  and  have  given  over  the  center  of  their  window  to 
a  special  display  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  "Social 
Problems,"  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"  and  "The  Land 
Question."  A  colored  picture  of  Henry  George  occupies 
the  center  of  this  attractive  display. 

Our  correspondence  with  one  bookdealer  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  brought  this  interesting  comment:  "I  heard 
Henry  George  speak  in  Cincinnati  many  years  ago,  and 
I  remember  hearing  him  in  Zenio,  Ohio.  ...  I  have 
handled  your  books  for  many  years." 

Sixty-five    copies    of    "Progress    and    Poverty"    were 
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shipped  to  the  University  of  Princeton  late  in  January, 
and  fourteen  went  to  Temple  University  more  recently. 

A  full  set  of  Henry  George  books  has  been  purchased 
for  presentation  to  the  library  of  a  new  high  school  open- 
ing in  North  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  The  Foundation 
supplied  a  picture  of  Henry  George,  hoping  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  display  it  in  the  new  library.  Our  con- 
gratulations to  the  far-seeing  gentleman  who  made  this 
presentation.  This  is  excellent  missionary  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  our  correspondent  in  British 
Honduras,  we  received  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons 
prominent  in  government  circles  in  the  colony,  and  the 
way  was  paved  for  a  favorable  reception  of  our  literature 
and  books.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "Protection  or 
Free  Trade"  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  colony 
as  the  gift  of  the  Foundation,  and  donations  of  books 
went  also  to  the  libraries  of  the  Catholic  Mission  and  the 
Church  of  England  Mission.  Assortments  of  appropriate 
literature  and  letters  inviting  comment  were  sent  to  others 
in  British  Honduras  whose  names  were  given  us. 

From  our  correspondent  in  Mexico  comes  the  following 
interesting  information  on  the  land  problem  down  there: 

"The  people  of  Mexico  have  been  oppressed  so  long  by 
the  ruling  classes  that  they  are  struggling  feverishly  to 
throw  off  the  intolerable  burdens  that  have  been  pressing 
them  into  the  mire  of  poverty  and  misery.  They  seek 
escape.  Any  sort  of  wild  theory  that  the  most  blatant 
demagogue  propounds  for  his  personal  advancement  re- 
ceives eager  acceptance.  They  mill  around  like  helpless 
swine  in  a  trough  of  mingled  pain  and  illiteracy.  The 
light  of  Henry  George  has  not  burst  upon  them  and  they 
listen  to  siren  calls  of  this  ambitious  leader  and  that  greedy 
politician.  Sometimes  editorial  writers  make  mention  of 
"unearned  increment"  in  a  hopeless,  muddled  sort  of  way. 
They,  too,  are  groping  in  the  darkness. 

"However,  the  people  feel  that  something  is  wrong  .  .  . 
they  have  reached  the  elementary  state  of  thought  .  .  . 
they  are  seizing  the  great  estates  and  breaking  them 
into  pieces.  These  pieces  are  then  distributed  among 
the  people  by  the  local  politicians  with  all  the  favoritism 
and  corruption  that  such  a  process  is  certain  to  engender. 
Thus  is  created  a  large  army  of  selfish  peasant  proprietors 
while  the  crux  of  the  problem  for  the  people  as  a  whole  is 
left  unsolved.  In  fact,  the  ultimate  solution  is  made 
more  difficult  by  interesting  a  larger  class  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  system  of  private  ownership  of  land. 

"While  Mexico  is  a  fertile  field  for  advanced  ideas, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  man  who  first  propounds  the  ideas 
of  Henry  George  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  persecution 
and  martyrdom.  The  people  whom  he  most  wants  to 
help,  being  infected  with  the  vices  of  communism,  social- 
ism, syndicalisn  and  other  grosser  "isms",  will  be  the  first 
to  turn  and  rend  him  .  .  . 

"The  eternal  verity  expounded  by  Henry  George  will 
live  and  eventually  prevail.  Of  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  But  social  movements,  like  all  move- 
ments, flow  in  rhythmic  waves.  At  the  present  moment 
the  truth  lies  resting  near  the  bottom  of  an  ascending  line. 
It  is  on  the  upbeat  again,  however,  and  I  think  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  shall  again  resound  as  it  did 
when  our  great  leader  gave  voice  to  the  beautiful  har- 
monies of  economic  law  which  he  saw  clearly  and  dis- 


tinctly. In  his  words  of  wisdom  lies  the  key  that  will 
unlock  the  gates  of  iniquity  and  allow  the  people  to  go 
forth  and  enjoy  their  birthright — the  right  to  the  free 
and  untrammeled  use  of  what  the  Creator  intended  for 
their  common  use — the  land." 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Acting  Secretary 

Washington  Letter 

THE  members  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  wel- 
comed their  president,  Mrs.  Helene  H.  McAvoy, 
who  had  that  day  returned  from  Canada. 

During  the  business  session,  Miss  Alice  I.  Siddall  read 
the  revised  copy  of  her  proposed  Single  Tax  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which,  after  some  discussion,  Honor- 
able Charles  R.  Eckert  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  introduce  in  Congress. 

A  tin  literature  holder,  with  the  inscription  "Please 
Read  Us,"  painted  on  it,  and  filled  with  Single  Tax  leaf- 
lets, clippings,  etc.,  was  presented  to  the  club  by  the 
vice-president,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  placed  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good,  and  that  the  members  bring  to 
the  meetings  any  Single  Tax  literature  which  they  have 
no  better  use  for,  and  keep  the  holder  filled.  Mr.  Walter 
I.  Swan  ton,  whose  office  is  around  the  corner  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  offered  to  see  if  he  could  place  it  in  the  read- 
ing room  of  that  organization. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Congressman  Charles  R. 
Eckert,  gave  a  talk  on  "Single  Tax  and  Practical  Politics" 
in  which,  after  congratulating  the  club  on  having  a  head- 
quarters for  their  meetings,  expressed  the  hope  of  some 
day  seeing  a  national  headquarters  at  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  logical  and  strategic  place  for  it.  He  would  be  glad, 
he  said,  to  introduce  the  Constitutional  amendment  bill 
but  explaining  something  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  legislation  through  that  "close  corporation  known 
as  Congress,"  and  expressed  doubt  that  our  amendment 
would  receive  the  support  from  the  leaders  in  Congress 
or  in  the  States,  to  which  its  merit  entitled  it,  because 
they  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  it.  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  the  advantage  of  getting  the  bill  published  at 
public  expense  and  getting  as  many  copies  of  it  as  we 
want  for  distribution.  Then  it  also  becomes  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  House  and  gets  into  circulation  through- 
out the  United  States  through  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mr.  Eckert  spoke  as  follows: 

"President  Roosevelt,  in  his  speech  on  "Philosophy  of 
Government"  delivered  in  1932,  declared  that  "govern- 
ment includes  the  art  of  formulating  a  policy  and  using 
the  technique  of  politics  to  enact  as  much  of  that  policy  as 
will  receive  public  support — persuading,  leading,  educating 
always,  for  the  greatest  duty  of  the  statesman  is  to  edu- 
cate." It  does  no  good  for  Single  Taxers  to  get  together 
and  explain  the  Single  Tax  to  one  another,  the  task  before 
them  is  to  educate  those  outside  and  make  America  a 
nation  in  which,  in  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  "the 
strong  could  not  force  the  weak  to  the  wall  nor  prevent 
them  from  entering  the  race." 
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Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  duty  of  government 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  individual,  not  only  when  he 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  also  after 
he  became  President,  and  his  first  Inaugural  Address 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
government  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  bears  to  re- 
ligion. 

Just  the  other  day  a  bill  passed  the  House  to  appro- 
priate several  million  dollars  to  aid  the  farmer  in  getting 
seed  and  food.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  however, 
Senator  Glass  quoted  from  an  old  Congressional  Record, 
Grover  Cleveland's  message  on  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$10,000  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  God-forsaken 
farmers  in  Texas,  which  he  vetoed  because  he  could  find 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  authorizing  it,  adding,  "The 
people  support  the  government,  the  government  should 
not  support  the  people."  Giving  Federal  aid  tends  to 
develop  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  concept  of  paternal 
care,  and  undermines  their  character,  which  is  what  our 
legislation  is  doing  today,  but  although  it  is  regrettable, 
there  seems  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  at  this  time,  for 
doing  so. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  twenty  years  ago,  "I  do  not  want 
the  help  of  the  Government,  either  directly  or  through 
any  of  its  agencies.  Give  me  right  and  justice  and  I 
can  take  care  of  myself."  This  is  of  course  good  sound 
philosophy,  to  which  any  Single  Taxer  and  Democrat 
can  subscribe,  but  during  the  half  century  that  has  passed 
since  Grover  Cleveland  penned  that  farmers'  veto,  the 
American  people  have  failed  to  preserve  and  develop  that 
America  which  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  compeers  es- 
tablished. We  have  sown  the  wind  and  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said  that  all  America 
needs  is  a  new  thought  in  politics,  sincerely  and  boldly 
expressed  by  men  who  are  sure  of  their  ground,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  express  our  philosophy  boldly  that  those 
who  are  yet  in  the  dark  may  receive  the  light. 

The  goal  of  the  Single  Taxers  is  a  clear-cut  as  a  die 
and  we  know  the  road,  but  I  realize  that  it  is  imposisble 
for  the  leaders  of  government  to  remain  on  that  road  at 
all  times.  There  are  periods  when  it  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  detour,  and  I  am  hoping  that  the  things  the 
present  Administration  is  doing  are  simply  detours,  and 
that  in  due  time  they  will  get  back  on  the  main  highway 
that  will  lead  to  the  goal  of  economic  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  there  will  come  during  the 
years  that  are  ahead,  a  different  view-point,  we  may 
depart  from  the  foundations  upon  which  this  govern- 
ment was  built  and  that  our  course  will  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  present 
Congress,  the  President  said,  as  I  recall  his  words, 
that  the  deeper  purpose  of  democratic  government  is  to 
assist  as  many  of  his  citizens  as  possible,  especially  those 
who  need  it  most,  to  improve  their  condition  in  life.  Of 
course  that  is  humanitarian,  but  after  all,  as  Single  Taxers 
and  as  Democrats,  it  does  not  express  our  philosophy. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  Grover  Cleveland 
said  in  that  message  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  great  task  ahead  and  a  great  responsibility 
upon  those  American  citizens  who  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground  and  know  their  philosophy. 

*  *  * 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  People's  Lobby  luncheon 
held  at  the  Cosmos  Club  on  February  13,  and  attended 


by  a  number  of  Single  Taxers,  was,  "The  Right  to  Earn 
the  American  Standard  of  Living." 

RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 
BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE'S  LOBBY  FEB.  13,  1937 

Our  Problem  is  not  to  level  down  incomes  and  pass 
them  around.  Our  problem  is  to  free  men  and  let  them 
produce  their  own  incomes.  May  I  explain: 

There  are  two  opposing  philosophies  of  statecraft. 
One  is  socialistic — the  other  individualistic.  One  makes 
in  the  direction  of  a  managed  and  regimented  society— 
the  other  seeks  to  limit  government  to  essential  function 
and  leaving  our  commercial  and  industrial  life  to  automatic 
action  in  a  free  and  open  field. 

The  socialistic  philosophy  now  has  the  right  of  way. 
The  philosophy  of  freedom  is  becoming  a  cry  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Most  persons  would  say  that  it  is  a  lost  cause. 
While  despising  the  name,  we  are  rapidly  going  the  way 
of  Communism. 

It  is  undeniable  that  modern  life  must  submit  to  con- 
trols that  were  not  called  for  in  a  more  primitive  economy. 

But  much  of  our  socialistic  legislation  is  an  attempt 
to  correct  evils  which  might  better  correct  themselves, 
if  we  could  first  uproot  monopoly  privilege — the  weeds 
with  which  our  garden  has  become  choked. 

It  seems  a  folly  of  statecraft  that  we  should  be  trying 
to  impose  socialism  on  top  of  private  monopoly.  We 
should  first  destroy  private  monopoly  and  see  how  many, 
or  how  few,  ailments  then  are  left  for  which  we  need 
socialistic  treatment.  We  have  patent  laws  which  foster 
monopoly.  Anybody  and  everybody  should  have  the 
right  to  produce  and  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  any 
patented  commodity — subject  to  the  condition  of  paying 
the  patentee  a  reasonable  royalty. 

The  private  ownership  of  public  utilities  has  developed 
into  a  gigantic  monopoly.  Private  monopoly  should 
never  be  tolerated.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  natural 
monopolies  in  private  hands. 

There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  injury  inflicted  by 
patent  monopoly.  Mr.  Morris  Cooke  estimates  that  the 
light  and  power  monopolies  alone  are  exacting  from  the 
public  an  excess  toll  of  four  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  all  other  monopolies  is  the  mon- 
opoly privilege  that  individuals  have  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  ground  rent.  Owning  ground  rent  is  like 
owning  black  slaves.  It  is  an  economic  fallacy  which 
involves  the  power  of  some  to  appropriate  the  earnings 
of  others. 

What  is  somebody's  cabbage  patch  in  one  generation 
will  be  in  another  generation  a  million-dollar  lot  in  the 
center  of  a  city.  That  ground  rent  value  is  a  community 
value.  We  let  that  value  slip  into  private  pockets,  al- 
though it  is  clearly  a  community  product.  And  because 
our  communities  do  not  take  these  ground  rents,  which 
in  all  reason  and  right  belong  to  them,  they  have  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  making  tax  raids  on  private  property. 
To  shift  taxation  from  tax-loaded  commodities  to  ground 
rents,  would  reduce  by  billions  the  cost  of  things — and  it 
would  open  and  free  for  use  half  of  the  American  continent 
which  is  still  unused.  Much  of  our  trouble  is  due  to  the 
misuse  of  this  power  of  taxation. 

We  cry  for  slum  clearance.  But,  if  anybody  does  build 
a  decent  habitation,  he  is  penalized  by  taxes.  If,  instead 
of  fining  men  with  annual  taxes  for  the  crime  of  building 
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houses,  we  were  to  shift  these  taxes  on  land  values,  we 
would  not  have  to  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
in  the  very  worst  slum  districts  of  Cincinnati  for  slum 
clearance  land.  The  more  we  tax  the  land,  the  less  it 
will  cost.  Tax  down  the  price  of  land.  That's  good  for 
everybody  but  a  private  monopolist.  Untax  houses. 
That  will  make  for  slumless  cities. 

*  *  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club,  held 
on  March  1,  plans  were  announced  for  a  complimentary 
dinner  to  be  given  in  honor  of  our  four  Single  Tax  Con- 
gressmen, and  April  11  is  the  date  which  has  been  ten- 
tatively set. 

Representative  Grosser  of  Ohio  had  been  expected  to 
speak,  but  in  his  absence,  the  club  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Washington  I.  Cleveland,  Manager  of  the  D.  C.  Motor 
Club  of  the  A.  A.  A.  on  the  proposed  plan  to  increase 
the  tax  on  gasoline  and  also  to  divert  the  proceeds  to 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
used.  Mr.  Cleveland  said  in  part: 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Jacobs  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  Fiscal  Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  dated  January,  1937,  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  taxation  totaling  a  sum  of 
more  than  $10,000,000.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Club  of  American  Automobile  Association  has  joined  with 
the  many  civic  organizations  and  business  establishments 
in  Washington  in  opposing  the  proposed  increase  in  taxa- 
tion. 

This  Organization  is  virtually  unanimous  in  its  opinion 
that  Congress  should  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  this  were  done,  the 
threatened  increase  in  taxation  would  not  be  needed. 

One  of  the  proposed  taxes  is  to  increase  the  Gas  Tax. 
The  present  gas  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  2  cents 
per  gallon,  and  produces  approximately  $2,600,000  an- 
nually. There  is  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  gasoline  tax  fund  of  $600,000,  making  a 
total  available  for  street  and  highway  financing  of  $3,200,- 
000.  Against  this  there  is  a  budget  item  for  streets  and 
highways  of  $2,900,000.  From  an  examination  of  these 
figures,  it  is  apparent  that  an  increase  in  the  gasoline 
tax,  producing  $1,300,000  for  a  1  cent  increase,  and 
$2,600,000  for  a  2  cent  increase,  would  not  be  needed 
to  meet  the  budget  requirements  for  streets  and  highways, 
but  would  be  diverted  to  other  purposes.  If  the  increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax  fund  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  Captain  Whitehurst 
for  street  widening  and  highway  construction,  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  increase  would  lose  much  of  its  force. 

The  prospect,  however,  of  diverting  gasoline  tax  funds 
to  purposes  other  than  highway  maintenance  and  con- 
struction is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  each  motor- 
ist, because  nothing  is  more  unjust  or  more  economically 
unsound  than  to  tax  the  motorist  for  schools  and  general 
Governmental  expenses,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
gasoline  consumed. 

Already  more  than  17,000  ballots  protesting  against 
the  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  and  the  diversion  which 
would  follow,  have  been  received,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  opposed 
unalterably  to  the  proposed  increase  in  taxation. 

— GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 


Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

MR.  CHAS.  H.  INGERSOLL  has  had  some  very  in- 
teresting personal  meetings  since  the  first  of  the 
year  which  have  inspired  him  to  renew  his  lecturing  ex- 
perience of  1932  as  reported  in  your  last  number. 

THE  LUMBER  SALESMEN'S  Assoc.  OF  NEW  YORK:  Janu- 
ary 21.  At  the  Republican  Club  on  West  40th  St.  dinner, 
fifty  present  with  Mr.  Ingersoll  as  guest  of  honor.  Ap- 
pointment procured  by  Mr.  Hiram  Newman. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  talk  especially  analysed  the  subject  of 
natural  resources  and  brought  questions  from  practically 
everyone  of  the  audience;  an  unusually  complete  and 
satisfying  discussion;  reported  in  the  N.  Y.  Lumber  Trade 
Journal.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  accorded  a  hearty  round 
applause  for  his  interesting  address. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  HEBREW  Assoc.  of  Paterson,  N.  J.: 
January  26.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  annual  invitations 
filled  for  many  years  by  James  R.  Brown  and  Mr.  Inger- 
soll. This  audience  is  somewhat  "trained"  and  usually 
interested  in  our  topic.  The  talk  was  especially  directed 
to  current  industrial  and  political  conditions  and  an  hour's 
question  period  thoroughly  exploited  our  remedy.  200 
present. 

VETERAN  DRUGGEST  Asso.  OF  NEW  YORK.  February 
23,  60  present,  with  Mr.  Ingersoll  as  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  at  Hotel  Bretton  Hall.  Very  old  and  conservative 
association,  the  president  of  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll's radio  audience.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  long  experience  in 
merchandizing  gave  him  unusual  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion. Questions  lasted  until  nearly  midnight.  The  in- 
tense interest  shown  by  nearly  all  these  audiences  stresses 
the  need  for  organization  of  lecturing  on  economics. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  Democracy.  A  news  stand  edition 
of  Democracy  has  been  issued  which  gives  eight  solid 
pages,  tabloid  size,  principally  of  the  Ingersoll  radio  broad- 
casts. These  the  editor  has  arranged  in  such  a  variety 
as  to  make  them  entertaining  and  attractive,  as  well  as 
educational  in  economics.  In  addition  to  this  edition, 
the  editor  is  producing  weekly  the  Economic  Proofsheet  de- 
signed particularly  to  serve  friendly  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  stimulate  the  use  of  an  Ingersoll  column 
"Tick-Talks  by  Ingersoll"  is  suggested  for  his  column 
caption;  the  material,  as  usual,  is  from  his  broadcasts. 
MR.  INGERSOLL'S  BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

Mon.  8:45  A.M.,  WOV;  2:30  P.  M.,  WCNW;   Tues. 
2:30  P.  M.,  WCNW;  Wed.,  8:45  A.  M.,  WOV;  1:15  P.  M., 
WWRL;      2:30  P.   M.,  WCNW.      Thurs.,  9:00  A.   M., 
WLTH;  2:30  P.M.,  WCNW.     Fri.,  1:00  P.M.,  WDAS 
(Phila.);3:15  P.  M.,  WILM  (Del.).     Sat.,  1  P.  M.,  WWRL. 
EXAMPLES  OF  THE  INGERSOLL  CURRENT 
BROADCASTS 

"THERE  is  A  NEW  ERA!"  "WE  MUST  HAVE  A  DICTATOR.  LET'S 
GET  IT  OVER  WITH  !"  These  are  the  kind  of  expressions  going  around ; 


so 
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and  they  make  us  think  very  seriously  about  a  real  remedy.  There 
'can  be  no^settlement^with  labor  that  does  not  check  back  to  science 
and  nature.  Labor  produces  everything  and  its  assistant,  capital, 
should  be  the  only  one  to  question  the  division  of  what  is  produced. 
They  must  get  together  and  make  simple  changes  in  our  economic 
system  that  will  remove  the  present  burden  of  taxes  from  business 
and  the  consumer — who  are  also  capital  and  labor — and  do  this  by 
using  something  like  $15,000,000,000  of  monopoly  or  social  values 
that  are  now  being  taken  by  basic  monopolies.  This  is  the  necessary 
approach  to  the  labor  problem. 

GENEVA  is  HOLDING  A  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  RARE  IMPORTANCE. 
Fifteen  nations  are  meeting  to  talk  over  raw  materials.  This  is  the 
conference  I  have  been  watching  for  since  1935  when  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare,  the  British  foreign  secretary,  launched  this  question  for  con- 
sideration. The  idea  is  to  take  every  important  item  such  as  coal, 
petroleum,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  and  find  out  where  the  deposits 
are  and  see  what  may  be  done  to  remove  them  from  the  danger  zone 
as  the  cause  of  war.  Of  course  there  can  be  a  lot  of  talk  before  this 
gets  very  far.  But  I  was  afraid  it  never  would  come  up  again.  This 
and  the  tariff  question  are  the  only  things  worth  talking  about  as  a 
road  to  peace  and  away  from  war;  and  it  now  appears  that  Geneva 
may  do  some  effective  talking  on  the  subject. 

THE  COAL  BOOTLEGGERS  ARE  INNOCENTLY  SHOWING  HUMANITY 
THE  WAY  OUT  OF  ITS  MUDDLE.  They  are  showing  just  exactly  how, 
under  the  "natural  law  of  wages"  labor  would  protect  itself  from 
the  present  condition  that  has  created  anarchy  and  threatens  com- 
munism and  chaos.  Industrialists  see  plainly  that  the  prevailing 
method  of  dealing  with  labor  is  no  method  at  all.  They  are  asking 
to  be  shown  the  method;  and  these  "bootleggers"  are  giving  them 
the  answer.  "What  shall  wages  be?  "  is  the  universal  question, 
essentially  an  economic  question,  to  be  settled — not  by  parley,  bluff, 
and  force — but  by  the  normal  operation  of  natural  law.  Wages 
will  be  what  labor  can  earn;  by  the  alternative  to  working  for  wages, 
working  for  itself.  Originally  jobs  were  unknown;  they  are  a  growth ; 
nature's  way  was  Crusoe's  way;  he  had  no  boss;  and  nature's  law 
governs  now  as  always  (if  it  can  escape  interference). 

The  job  masters  of  the  coal  industry  failed;  left  100,000  miners 
jobless  and  400,000  half  jobless;  25,000  have  followed  nature's  law 
and  are  starting  to  regulate  wages  in  the  coal  industry,  by  determining 
how  much  labor  can  earn  working  for  itself.  The  handicap  of  labor 
working  without  capital  is  very  great;  and  these  boys  say,  over  and 
over,  that  they  wish  the  operators  would  start ;  but  they  are  not 
afraid  of  starvation,  and  they  do  set  up  the  only  minimum  wage  law 
that  is  natural  and  practical. 

WHAT  is  FASCISM?  VERY  FEW  KNOW.  It  is  essentially  Marxism 
or  collectiveism,  because  it  makes  the  State  supreme  under  a  dicta- 
torship. Having  no  division  between  monopoly  and  capital,  business 
and  industry,  Fascism  is  simply  intensifying  our  false  democracy 
that  the  socialists  have  dubbed  capitalism.  Why  are  so  many  people, 
especially  collectivists,  so  mixed,  in  denouncing  capital,  and  failing 
to  see  monopoly?  Because  our  substancial  interests  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  identified  with  monopoly — so  entangled  that  our 
capital,  business  and  industry  do  not  themselves  realize  their  entangle- 
ment. So  Fascism  is  only  a  new  name  for  a  capitalism,  glorified  by  the 
same  process  as  communism  employs  in  its  proletariat  dictatorship. 
Fascism  is  the  same  radical  move  away  from  democracy  and  liberty 
as  communism;  the  same  move  to  State  Dictatorship.  And  the 
relationship  of  monopoly  to  business  in  our  capitalism,  in  Fascism, 
and  in  Communism,  is  practically  the  same.  Fascism  is  nothing 
but  a  "capitalistic  communism." 

THE  NATURAL  LAW  OF  WAGES  is  THE  VITAL  THING  TO  FIND  AND 
ENFORCE.  This  is  the  only  way  to  settle  "the  labor  problem"  and  so 
end  our  civil  war  called  strikes  and  sitting-down;  and  if  the  constitu- 
tion and  court  did  nothing  but  find  and  enforce  this  law,  it  would 


have  little  else  to  do,  because  all  our  problems — of  every  human  kind 
— center  on  the  wage  and  job  problems. 

Henry  George  is  our  greatest  authority  in  Economics.  He  asserts 
that  while  the  labor  problem — as  every  human  problem — centers 
in  the  earth,  the  land,  as  the  source  of  materials  necessary  to  all  sub- 
sistence, the  universal  problem  is  that  of  wages  that  governs  the 
payment  of  labor.  This  may  be  called  the  administrative  phase  of 
a  natural  principle  or  law,  and  a  constitution  and  court  could  have 
little  else  as  a  function  than  to  preserve  balance  in  this  admin- 
istration— keeping  our  lawmills  from  trying  to  improve  on  natural 
law — because  this  would  eliminate  other  problems.  The  law  of  wages 
is  to  give  labor  all  it  produces,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
taxes  off  labor's  back,  and  giving  labor  access  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  earth  so  it  could  regulate  its  wage  exactly  and  without  con- 
troversy with  capital. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM.  If  we  follow  closely 
this  relationship  it  will  lead  us  to  the  whole  solution — of  the  constitu- 
tional and  labor  questions — which  certainly  will  be  a  big  step  outward 
from  our  whole  muddle. 

Labor  civil  war,  labor  exploitation,  and  low  wages  behind  them 
are  due  mostly  to  foolish  laws  intended  to  help,  a  grand  example  is 
the  Wagner  Act;  another  is  the  Guffey  bill — new  and  old.  There- 
fore if  we  can  stop  these  laws  and  stop  their  authors  breeding  them, 
we  can  concentrate  on  our  first  problem — that  of  labor,  jobs  and  wages, 
and  let  the  natural  solution  do  its  work. 

This  situation  reveals  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  and  Court; 
they  were  designed  to  stop — or  prevent — the  monkeying  with  nature 
of  statute  lawmakers.— DORIS  ANGEL,  Office  Secretary. 

It  Happened  in  Northport 

NORTHPORT  is  a  town  on  Long  Island,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  a  population 
of  2,530.  Probably  half  of  the  residents  are  commuters — 
people  who  work  in  New  York  and  sleep  in  Northport. 
The  other  half  consists  of  townspeople. 

Heman  Chase  is  a  graduate  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science.  He  took  the  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
course,  also  the  course  in  "Protection  or  Free  Trade" 
and  the  Teachers  Training  Course.  He's  a  teacher  in 
a  progressive  school  in  Port  Washington,  which  is  another 
small  town  on  Long  Island. 

After  having  trained  himself  Heman  decided  that  it 
was  time  that  he  did  what  every  graduate  of  the  School 
should  do — teach  others.  He  was  impelled  to  teach  not 
only  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  School  and  to  its  ideals, 
but  because  he  felt  as  a  citizen  of  this  country  he  was  in 
duty  bound  to  help  spread  the  doctrine  of  economic  free- 
dom, with  the  hope  that  the  leaven  of  truth  could  be 
broadcast  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  or  at  least  mitigate 
the  cataclysm  which  the  prevailing  seething  unrest  por- 
tends. 

So  Heman  started  a  class,  first  in  Port  Washington. 
Not  satisfied  that  he  was  doing  enough  by  conducting 
only  one  class,  he  spoke  to  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  the 
Field  Director,  about  it.  Where  was  another  center  in 
which  he  could  start  a  class?  Northport  seemed  a  likely 
place.  It  was  only  twenty  miles  from  Port  Washington, 
an  easy  drive.  Furthermore  Heman  had  spoken  in  North- 
port  a  year  or  so  ago,  before  the  Rotary  Club,  and  knew 
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that  there  were  two  loyal  Georgeists  living  there — Mr. 
Ehvood  G.  Lewis  and  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter.  So 
Northport  was  decided  upon.  Heman  and  John  went 
over  one  evening — but  found  Mr.  Lewis  wintering  in 
Florida  and  Miss  Schetter  wintering  in  New  York  City. 

Nevertheless,  when  Miss  Schetter  was  reached  in  New 
York  she  agreed  to  serve  as  extension  secretary.  Run- 
ning out  to  Northport  for  a  day  she  spoke  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  obtained  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
high  school  building.  Then  the  extension  department 
of  the  Henry  George  School  had  1,200  triple  postcard 
announcements  printed,  the  kind  that  are  being  used 
all  over  the  country  and  have  been  found  very  effective, 
and  Miss  Schetter  addressed  these  cards.  To  whom? 
Simply  to  the  people  listed  in  the  Northport  telephone 
book,  frequently  avoiding,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  names 
of  people  whom  she  knew  and  whom  she  had  tried  to 
interest  in  Henry  George.  In  addition,  Miss  Schetter 
mailed  twenty-five  posters  to  the  butcher,  the  baker  and 
the  candlestick  maker  asking  each  one  to  place  the  an- 
nouncement in  his  window.  She  sent  a  poster  to  the 
public  library  and  a  notice  of  the  class  to  each  of  the 
local  newspapers.  No  personal  solicitation  whatsoever 
was  done. 

Forty-five  responded  to  the  invitation  to  join  the  class. 
This  is  twice  as  many  as  respond  to  the  triple  postcard 
in  larger  cities.  Two  per  cent  is  the  average  response. 
In  Northport  it  was  almost  four  per  cent.  Which  seems 
to  indicate  that  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  it  should  be 
easier  to  start  classes. 

This  Northport  class  was  organized  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site method  from  that  used  by  Heman  for  his  first  class 
in  Port  Washington.  For  his  Port  Washington  class 
he  sent  out  no  announcements.  He  put  up  no  posters. 
There  was  no  newspaper  publicity.  Heman  spent  his 
evenings  for  two  or  three  weeks  personally  interviewing 
prospective  students  from  among  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. He  got  ten  excellent  students. 

Mac  Edds  is  another  graduate  of  the  School.  He 
lives  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  also  a  few  miles  from  New  York. 
While  he  was  taking  the  Teachers  Training  Course  he 
interested  a  few  friends  in  Henry  George — a  textile  sales 
manager,  a  lawyer,  a  jeweler,  a  dentist,  some  people  who 
commuted  with  Edds  daily.  When  he  had  completed 
his  course  he  invited  these  people — nine  in  all — to  his 
home.  They  have  come  every  week.  Several  will  con- 
tinue the  teaching  work  that  Edds  began. 

In  Chicago  where  the  work  began  with  one  class  in  a 
business  office  a  little  over  two  years  ago  there  were  thir- 
teen classes  this  winter  in  nine  different  centers  through- 
out the  city.  This  spring  there  is  promise  of  twenty 
classes,  all  but  one  or  two  being  taught  by  graduates  like 
Heman  Chase  and  Mac  Edds  who  are  not  satisfied  merely 
to  know  this  philosophy  but  who  also  want  to  teach  it 
to  others. 

And  so  the  work  continues  and  spreads.     If  every  man 


and  every  woman  who  takes  the  course  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  would  do  what  Chase  and  Edds  and  a  hundred 
others  have  done,  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  a  vast  army 
of  Georgeists  would  be  talking,  sending  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, asking  professors  to  teach  this  great  doctrine, 
urging  public  officials  to  do  something  rational  to  solve 
the  economic  and  social  ills  of  our  country. 

The  work  is  carried  on  quietly,  thoroughly  and  system- 
atically. There  is  no  ribald  ballyhoo,  no  effervescent 
sentimentality,  no  garish  explosion  that  startles  but 
leaves  no  impression.  Not  everybody  who  takes  the  course 
is  a  thorough  Georgeist.  Some  are  able  to  grasp  the 
philosophy,  some  are  able  to  teach  it,  but  all  understand 
that  our  economic  evils  are  based  on  the  private  collec- 
tion of  rent.  Of  that  they  are  all  aware,  and  when  the 
time  comes  they  will  register  their  convictions  effectively. 

The  work  of  teaching  is  simple  and  pleasant.  The 
Teachers  Manual  and  the  classroom  helps  used  by  the 
School  have  been  tested  thoroughly  in  classes  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  technique  has  proven  successful. 
It  is  a  complete  system  of  pedagogy  that  the  School  offers 
everyone  who  wants  to  teach,  simple  and  thorough;  also 
a  method  of  organizing  classes  that  has  never  missed 
anywhere. 

Wherever  there  is  a  true  Georgeist — one  who  is  willing 
to  do  his  bit  in  this  great  cause — a  class  can  be  formed. 
There  are  at  this  writing  ten  thousand  potential  teachers 
in  this  country.  There  should  be  ten  thousand  classes. 

The  School  will  help  anyone,  anywhere — to  start  a 
class  and  to  carry  it  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
You — write  the  School  today. 

(Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  National  Head- 
quarters, 211  West  79th  Street,  New  York  City.) 

THE  worthy  prople  who  imagine  that  compulsory 
education  or  the  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic  can 
abolish  poverty  are  making  the  same  mistake  that  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  reformers  made  when  they  imagined  that 
the  abolition  of  protection  would  make  hunger  impossible, 
Such  reforms  are  in  their  own  nature  good  and  beneficial, 
but  in  a  world  like  this,  tenanted  by  beings  like  ourselves, 
and  treated  by  them  as  the  exclusive  property  of  a  part 
of  their  number,  there  must,  under  any  conceivable  con- 
ditions, be  a  class  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

— HENRY  GEORGE,  "Protection  or  Free  Trade." 

THE  power  which  the  ownership  of  valuable  land 
gives,  is  that  of  getting  human  service  without 
giving  human  service,  a  power  essentially  the  same  as 
that  power  of  appropriation  which  resides  in  the  owner- 
ship of  slaves.  It  is  not  a  power  of  exchange,  but  a  power 
of  blackmail,  such  as  would  be  asserted  were  some  men 
compelled  to  pay  other  men  for  the  use  of  the  ocean,  the 
air  or  the  sunlight. 

— HENRY  GEORGE,  "Protection  or  Free  Trade." 
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News  of  the  Henry  George 

School  of  Social  Science 

(The  following  items  are  from  the  weekly  releases  of 
the  Henry  George  News  Service,  Madeleine  Swarte, 
editor,  serving  54  Georgeist  publications  throughout 
the  world.) 

Chicago  Extension  Opens  Headquarters. — The  Chicago 
Extension  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
opened  its  new  headquarters  at  180  West  Washington 
Street  on  Monday,  Februsry  1.  A  house  warming  party 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  February  13.  More 
than  1,000  square  feet  of  space  provide  ample  room  for 
downtown  classes  supplemented  by  business  offices  avail- 
able at  11  South  La  Salle  Street  and  30  North  La  Salle 
Street. 

New  York  and  Chicago  Hold  Commencement  Dinners. — 
Graduates  of  the  winter  term  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  celebrated  the  close  of  their  ten  weeks 
study  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  commencement 
dinners  held  in  Chicago  on  Monday  evening,  March  22, 
and  in  New  York  on  the  following  evening.  There  were 
90  graduates  in  Chicago  and  150  in  New  York. 

The  New  York  dinner  was  held  at  Town  Hall,  123  West 
43d  Street.  Mac  V.  Edds,  graduate  of  last  summer's 
classes  and  now  an  extension  instructor  in  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  was  toastmaster.  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille, 
daughter  of  Henry  George  and  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  School,  O.  K.  Dorn,  acting  director,  and 
Arthur  N.  Seiff  of  the  faculty  spoke,  in  addition  to  thir- 
teen representatives  of  the  graduating  classes. 

Spring  Term  Promises  Large  Enrollment. — The  spring 
term  will  open  at  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Henry 
George  School  during  the  week  of  March  29.  Classes, 
in  the  ten  weeks  course  using  "Progress  and  Poverty"  as 
the  textbook,  will  be  conducted  each  afternoon  at  4:30 
and  each  evening  at  7:30  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
at  10:00  A.  M.  and  2:00  P.  M.  on  Saturday.  Instructors 
slated  for  these  classes  are  Lancaster  M.  Greene,  Raymond 
V.  McNally,  Charles  Joseph  Smith,  Andrew  P.  Christian- 
son,  Arthur  N.  Seiff,  Croxton  Morris,  Ezra  Cohen,  George 
Quigley,  and  Miss  Helen  D.  Denbigh. 

Classes  in  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"  will  be  held 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  Teachers 
Training  and  Review  Classes  will  meet  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings.  121  of  the  recent  graduates  are 
enrolled  for  these  advanced  courses. 

San  Francisco. — The  spring  term  of  the  San  Francisco- 
East  Bay  Extensions  of  the  Henry  George  School  started 
in  Bay  Shore  on  March  19.  It  will  begin  on  March  30 
in  San  Francisco,  on  April  1  in  Oakland,  and  on  April  2 
in  Berkeley. 

Closing  exercises  for  the  graduating  classes  were  held 
in  San  Francisco  on  March  22. 


Chicago.  "East  Side,  West  Side,  all  around  the  town." 
There  is  no  East  Side  in  Chicago  but  classes  this  spring 
will  be  all  around  the  town. 

During  the  week  of  April  12  five  Down  Town  classes 
will  start  at  the  same  time  that  three  are  commenced  on 
the  North  Side,  four  on  the  South  Side,  and  three  on  the 
West  Side.  Thirteen  different  places  of  meeting  will 
be  used. 

The  teaching  staff  includes:  Edward  Atlas,  Thomas 
A.  Meyer,  George  T.  Tideman,  Joseph  W.  Bauer,  George 
H.  Moyland,  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  W.  Raymond  Gwin, 
Carl  W.  Nelson,  Henry  P.  T.  Tideman,  Boudinot  Gage 
Leake,  Willis  E.  Shipley,  Glenn  E.  Weist,  Maurice  E. 
Welty. 

Boston. — A  record  enrollment  of  approximately  100 
students  is  reported  for  the  classes  which  started  here 
March  8  and  9. 

Philadelphia. — "There  is  now  a  definite  demand  for 
more  classes  and  we  have  engaged  Room  1009  in  Social 
Service  Building  for  a  new  series  beginning  April  1," 
reports  Julian  P.  Hickok,  extension  secretary.  "For 
this  series  we  plan  on  circularizing  more  lawyers  and  about 
2,000  teachers.  We  expect  to  use  the  list  of  teachers 
available  through  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education." 

Cleveland. — Virgil  D.  Allen,  extension  secretary,  an- 
nounces that  the  spring  term  here  will  open  during  the 
week  of  April  12  in  the  School's  headquarters  at  Room 
117,  Superior  Building. 

Students  of  Clifton  (N.  J.)  Class  Fill  Jury  Box  and 
Prisoners'  Dock. — The  Passaic  County  Extension  of  the 
Henry  George  School  opened  its  first  class  in  Clifton 
on  March  2  with  thirteen  students.  At  the  second  session 
the  attendance  rose  to  16,  and  at  the  third  to  19. 

The  class  meets  in  the  District  Court.  Having  filled 
the  jury  box,  new  students  were  put  in  the  prisoners' 
dock  and  the  witness  chair. 

E.  W.  Bell  of  Clifton  is  extension  secretary.  His  father, 
Stephen  Bell,  foreign  editor  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
a  New  York  publication,  is  instructor.  "Dad  makes  a 
swell  judge,"  comments  E.  W.  Bell. 

Victoria,  B.  C. — A  committee  of  leading  Victoria  George- 
ists  brought  together  by  Arthur  W.  Falvey,  field  organizer 
of  the  Henry  George  School,  will  sponsor  the  first  class 
to  start  soon  under  Fred  W.  Davey,  instructor.  The 
committee  consists  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Fred  W. 
Davey,  A.  E.  Mallett,  R.  M.  Mobius,  and  H.  H.  Hollins. 
Mr.  Hollins  will  serve  as  extension  secretary 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Whipple  are 
planning  to  serve  as  sponsors  of  the  first  Wenatchee 
extension  class  of  the  Henry  George  School. 

Spokane. — The  extension  classwork  here  will  be  sponsored 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mathews,  Donald  L.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Raymond,  Dr.  R.  A.  Munro, 
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and  Mrs.  Agnes  Clark.     Mr.  Raymond  will  be  extension 
secretary,  and  instructor  of  the  first  class. 

Argentine  Georgeists  Welcome  School  Representative.— 
Buenos  Aires. — How  the  Henry  George  School  is  adding 
constantly  to  its  worldwide  campus  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  individual  Georgeists  is  illustrated  by  a  story 
in  Nueva  Argentina,  Georgeist  monthly  review,  about 
the  visit  of  Miss  Romola  Swope  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to 
Buenos  Aires. 

"We  received  a  visit  from  Miss  Romola  Swope,  daughter 
of  a  leading  figure  of  the  Georgeist  movement  in  the  United 
States,"  editors  report  in  their  monthly  chronicle.  "Miss 
Swope  supplied  us  with  abundant  material  for  education, 
above  all  much  with  relation  to  the  Schools  of  Social 
Science  in  the  Republic  to  the  North  (The  Henry  George 
School)." 

Miss  Swope  visited  the  headquarters  of  Accion  Liber - 
tadora  (Libertarian  Action,  Georgeist  non-partisan  organ- 
ization) and  in  turn  was  called  upon  by  Messrs.  .C.  Villa- 
lobos,  Dominguez,  Thomas  C.  Black  and  A.  M.  Molinari, 
Argentine  Georgeists. 

British  Edition  of  Revised  Teachers  Manual  Published. 
— A  British  edition  of  the  revised  Teachers  Manual  used 
by  the  Henry  George  School  has  now  been  published  and 
is  being  shipped  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  in 
London.  With  1,000  copies  of  the  British  edition  of  the 
Manual  will  go  classroom  helps  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
enrollment  of  5,000  students.  Mr.  F.  C.  R.  Douglas 
is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  School  in  Great  Britain. 

Danish  Section  of  Henry  George  School  has  Eleven  Classes. 
—With  eleven  classes  in  nine  towns,  and  an  enrollment  of 
132,  formed  in  response  to  an  appeal  to  several  hundred 
Georgeists  for  cooperation  in  establishing  extension  classes, 
Caroline  Bjorner,  secretary  of  the  Danish  Section  of  the 
Henry  George  School  sees  a  great  future  for  the  classwork 
in  Denmark.  A  pioneer  class  was  conducted  in  Copen- 
hagen in  the  fall  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers. 

Resquests  for  teachers  are  coming  in  from  different 
sections  and  one  friend  in  Lolland  has  volunteered  to 
establish  four  classes  of  twenty  students,  each  with  a 
five  weeks  course  of  two  sessions  weekly,  and  to  pay  a 
traveling  teacher  a  reasonable  salary,  plus  his  expenses. 

The  Danish  Section  of  the  School  has  been  organized 
and  is  known  as  a  school  of  adult  education  "for  the  study 
of  the  natural  laws  of  social  economy."  Its  aim  will 
be  to  reach  the  Danish  public  regardless  of  the  political 
attitude  of  the  individual. 

First  Returns  on  Correspondence  Course  Highly  En- 
couraging.— Names  of  prospects  for  the  correspondence 
course  recently  instituted  by  the  Henry  George  School 
at  its  national  headquarters,  211  W.  79th  St.,  are  pouring 
in  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  new  department 
is  formulating  its  plans  for  increasing  its  enrollment 


which  is  already  taxing  the  staff  of  volunteer  graduate- 
instructors.  The  correspondence  graduates  will  be  given 
the  cooperation  of  the  School  in  forming  extension  classes 
in  the  many  centers  where  none  are  now  being  conducted. 

Extension  Classes  Organizing  in  Metropolitan  New 
York. — The  facilities  of  the  National  Headquarters  of 
the  Henry  George  School  at  211  West  79th  Street  are 
being  taxed  to  their  utmost  with  the  result  that  extension 
classes  are  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan area  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  first  of  a  number  of  classes  to  be  conducted  in  Long 
Island  City  was  started  under  Herbert  M.  Garn  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  The  graduates  of  this  class  are  organizing  three 
more  in  addition  to  a  teachers  training  class  for  them- 
selves. 

Classes  in  Port  Washington  and  Northport,  Long 
Island,  are  being  conducted  by  Heman  Chase,  a  graduate 
of  two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Eva  L.  Maxwell  is  teaching  two  classes  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  at  179  West  137th  Street.  The  interest 
aroused  by  these  classes  caused  the  League  for  Social 
Progress  to  sponsor  a  class  which  commenced  March  18 
under  Andrew  P.  Christiansen  who  also  teaches  at  the 
National  Headquarters. 

In  New  Jersey  classes  are  being  held  in  Caldwell  by 
Mac  V.  Edds,  in  Clifton  by  Stephen  Bell,  and  in  Tenafly 
by  Henry  A.  C.  Hellyer. 

Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  will  have  classes  opening  in 
April. 

Who  Pays  Your  Income  Tax? 

TT  is  interesting  to  note  who  are  the  people  actually 
-•-  paying  income  tax.  According  to  the  statements 
submitted  by  the  Treasurer  we  have  81,661  taxpayers 
with  taxable  incomes  ranging  from  £1  to  £300  a  year 
who  paid  an  aggregate  of  £600,590,  whereas  8,495  tax- 
payers contributed  £866,609,  showing  conclusively  that 
a  very  big  percentage  of  the  income  tax  is  not  raised, 
as  some  erroneously  assert,  by  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society,  but  on  the  lower  scales  of 
income  taxpayers,  who  not  only  contribute  directly,  but 
indirectly  in  the  prices  they  pay  for  the  commodities  they 
buy,  which  include  income  tax  supposed  to  be  paid  by 
business  men. 

— E.  T.  CRAIGIE  in  House  of  Assembly,  South  Australia. 

r  I  ARADE  does  not  require  force.  Free  trade  consists 
-•-  simply  in  letting  people  buy  and  sell  as  they  want 
to  buy  and  sell.  It  is  protection  that  requires  force, 
for  it  consists  in  preventing  people  from  doing  what  they 
want  to  do.  Protective  tariffs  are  as  much  applications 
of  force  as  are  blockading  squadrons,  and  their  object 
is  the  same— to  prevent  trade. 

— PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 
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The  Romance  of 

New  York  Real  Estate 

BY  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

(Reprinted  by  request  from  SINGLE  TAX  REVIEW,  Nov.-DEC.,  1913) 

OLD  Peter  Minuit  was  the  first  real  estate  dealer  to 
do  business  in  New  York.  It  was  less  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  when  he  bought  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan from  the  then  proprietors  for  some  beads  and 
trinkets  amounting  in  Spanish  guilders  of  that  day  to 
$24.60  in  American  money.  It  was  not  a  glittering  specu- 
lative bargain  as  things  were  then.  There  have  been 
many  more  promising  purchases  of  New  York  real  estate 
made  since.  For  it  was  twenty  years  before  there  was 
any  population  to  give  value  to  the  land,  and  even  then 
—1646 — there  were  only  about  one  thousand  whites. 
Real  estate  values  grew  slowly  in  those  days. 

Land  is  the  most  worthless  of  all  things  legally  prop- 
erty. Continents  are  not  cheap  at  $24.60  without  in- 
habitants. You  have  to  throw  in  a  few  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  to  make  it  really  worth  while.  The 
Desert  of  Sahara  would  be  dear  at  $24.60.  Peter  Minuit 
has  been  condemned  for  persuading  the  Indians  to  sell 
at  this  figure,  but  the  price  was  almost  excessive.  What 
was  so  much  land  to  the  Indians  anyhow?  They  had 
thousands  of  acres.  And  then  they  got  a  lot  of  beads 
and  trinkets  and  dress  stuffs. 

The  red  men  did  make  a  protest— a  fact  which  history 
records — and  they  claimed  that  $24.60  was  too  cheap 
for  the  Island.  But  that  is  human  nature.  And  when 
Governor  Kieft  tried  to  levy  a  tax  on  them  they  objected, 
just  as  modern  taxpayers  do.  Then  the  governor  ordered 
an  attack  on  them,  in  which  several  were  killed,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  many  savage  incursions  by  the 
Indians  upon  the  early  settlers. 

The  city  has  lost  much  of  its  picturesqueness.  Pearl 
street  is  very  unlovely  these  days,  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  nice  beach  on  one  side  and  later  in 
the  same  century  there  were  some  very  fine  residences 
on  the  other.  The  low  ground  on  Maiden  Lane  was 
known  as  "the  swamps"  and  here  the  shoemakers  of  the 
city  had  their  tan  pits.  Later  the  tanners  moved  east- 
ward to  what  was  known  as  the  Beekman  tract.  Jacobus 
Roosevelt,  ancestor  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  bought  four 
and  one-half  acres  in  this  locality  and  prospered  greatly 
in  consequence.  Nothing  survives  of  the  buildings  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  eigh- 
teenth— Fraunce's  Tavern,  built  in  1710  or  thereabouts; 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  built  in  1766,  and  the  Jumel  Mansion, 
built  about  1758. 

William  street  was  the  shopping  district  for  the  ladies 
a  hundred  and  more  years  ago.  Where  the  Mutual  Life 
building  now  stands  in  Nassau  street  was  an  old  Dutch 
church  that  was  afterwards  used  as  the  post  office.  A 
few  blocks  away  on  Gold  street  was  the  First  Baptist 


Church.  On  Liberty  street  (then  Crown),  close  to 
Nassau,  Captain  Kidd  lived.  Around  the  corner  on 
Pine  street  (then  King)  was  the  French  Church.  The 
names  of  these  streets  were  changed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  ran  at  the  time  of  their  construction  through 
fields  of  clover. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  New  York's  most 
typical  street — Broadway — certainly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  streets  in  the  world.  In  1643  it  was  laid  out 
and  certain  lots  were  granted  to  individual  proprietors. 
Some  of  these  early  landowners  were  in  the  employ  of 
the  Dutch  Company  and  were  given  choice  of  locations — 
a  few  secured  lots  directly  opposite  Bowling  Green.  In 
the  same  year  that  Broadway  was  laid  out  the  first  pri- 
vate sale  of  land  was  recorded.  In  that  year  a  lot  on 
Bridge  street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  was  sold 
for  a  little  over  nine  dollars. 

Lower  Broadway  was  once  the  street  of  fashionable 
residences.  Back  in  the  days  of  Dutch  New  York  the 
buildings  on  one  side  were  of  an  inferior  class,  but  on  the 
other  were  many  handsome  houses  surrounded  by  or- 
chards. Lots  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  at  this  time 
brought  $250.  One  below  Wall  street  sold  early  in  1726  to 
Thomas  Elde,  blacksmith,  at  that  figure.  About  forty- 
five  years  later,  or  in  1770,  these  lots  went  up  to  nearly 
$2,000.  But  even  in  1785  a  list  of  the  residents  on  Broad- 
way below  Wall  street  included  shopkeepers,  tallow 
chandlers,  painters  and  glaziers,  linen  drapers,  and  car- 
penters. Most  of  the  tradesmen  of  today  could  not  buy 
a  single  foot  of  this  land.  But  if  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  inherited  any  of  it  they  need  not  follow 
any  trade  at  all.  So  much  depends  upon  selecting  your 
ancestry  wisely.  Those  who  have  done  so  with  pre- 
vision and  foresight  have  profited  immensely  in  conse- 
quence. But  this  is  a  digression. 

If  we  had  strolled  up  Broadway  in  1790  we  would  have 
started  from  the  mansion  on  Broadway  and  Battery 
Place  occupied  by  Mrs.  Loring  and  worth,  land  and  im- 
provements, just  $10,000.  On  Broadway,  fronting  Bowl- 
ing Green,  was  the  home  of  Robert  G.  Livingston,  worth 
the  same  amount.  A  few  doors  up  was  a  humbler  resi- 
dence, valued  at  about  $7,000.  Then,  going  a  little 
further  up,  we  come  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pine 
street  and  the  home  of  Mayor  Varick,  worth  $15,000. 
A  little  below  Wall  Street  is  a  really  palatial  residence — 
worth,  land  and  improvements,  $17,000.  But  this  is 
the  top  figure,  and  these  were  the  aristocracy  of  old  New 
York!  Not  a  home  above  $17,000  and  all  for  the  most 
part  below  Wall  street. 

At  this  time  Broadway  stopped  at  Chambers  street, 
at  which  the  Lispenard  Farm  began.  The  street  was 
then  extended  through  this  farm,  and  John  Harvey 
bought  a  lot  near  the  corner  of  Duane  street.  This  was 
a  trifle  smaller  than  the  ordinary  sized  city  lot.  He 
paid  $250  for  it,  and  built  a  small  wooden  house  which 
stood  for  over  a  century.  Ten  years  after  he  bought  ut 
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he  sold  it  for  $1,975  to  Peter  Bruce.  In  1818  it  was 
mortgaged  for  $7,000  in  gold  and  was  sold  on  foreclosure 
for  $8,600.  In  1825  it  was  again  sold  for  $9,000.  In 
1898  it  took  a  mighty  leap  and  was  sold  for  $200,000, 
and  was  swept  into  the  Astor's  maw. 

The  land  brought  a  small  price  in  those  early  days  of 
New  York.  In  1794  the  land  on  which  the  World  Build- 
ing now  stands  was  sold  to  Caspar  Smaler  for  $1,800. 
Caspar  was  a  farmer  of  Dutch  extraction  and  an  inde- 
fatigable purchaser  of  land.  Much  of  it  filtrated  down 
the  years  and  became  the  inheritance  of  the  Greer  family 
some  of  it  passing  to  the  present  J.  Edward  Simmons. 

In  1703  the  burial  ground  on  Broadway  was  given, 
not  sold,  to  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  "forever," 
the  only  condition  being  that  they  charge  no  more  than 
Is.  6d.  for  the  burial  of  a  child  under  12  years,  and  no 
more  than  3s.  for  the  burial  of  an  adult.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  mighty  Trinity  Church  corporation. 

Values  grew  slowly  because  population  grew  slowly. 
Note  how  very  slowly  it  grew.  In  1674,  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  possession,  there  were  about  3,000  persons  here; 
in  three  years  the  city  added  only  about  400;  in  twenty- 
five  years  it  had  increased  to  only  about  1,000  more.  In 
1771  it  had  become  a  city  of  only  21,683.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years! 

From  this  date  however,  New  York  began  to  add  to 
its  numbers  in  real  earnest.  From  the  year  1790  to  1800 
it  jumped  from  a  little  above  30,000  to  60,000,  and  from 
1800  to  1810  to  95,000.  The  greatest  increase  was  for 
the  five  years  from  1845  to  1850,  during  which  time  popu- 
lation increased  from  371,223  to  515,394. 

And  with  this  increased  population  came  increased 
land  values.  A  thousand  building  lots  up-town,  between 
Fourth  and  Seventh  avenues,  were  sold  in  1820  for  $4,000. 
In  1852  they  were  sold  for  $780  a  lot.  This  comprised 
for  the  most  part  a  residential  district.  The  Tribune 
called  attention  at  the  time  to  this  increase  of  six  hundred 
per  cent  per  annum  in  thirty  years.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  some  recent  sales  in  the  same  vicinity.  A  lot 
on  802  Fifth  avenue,  comprising  2,210  square  feet,  sold 
in  1908  for  $250,000,  or  $108.66  per  square  foot.  Another 
lot  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  56th  street  sold  for 
$725,000  or  $145  per  square  foot. 

A  short  time  ago  the  land  on  Broadway  and  Fifth 
avenue,  between  23rd  and  24th  streets,  a  little  over  an 
acre  in  extent,  was  sold  for  $7,250,000.  This  was  prac- 
tically for  the  land  alone,  as  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
was  destined  for  demolition  and  a  colossal  office  building 
took  its  place.  Sixty  years  ago  this  property  was  valued 
at  $2,000! 

One  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  for  instances  of  great 
increase.  Sometimes  enormous  jumps  are  made  in  a 
few  years.  Thus,  a  corner  at  the  junction  of  Broadway 
and  Seventh  avenue  sold  in  1895  for  $135,000  and  was 
sold  again  in  1902  for  $200,000.  Lots  on  Fifth  avenue 


have  often  increased  one  to  four  hundred  per  cent  in 
three  or  four  years. 

In  1906  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Dey 
street  sold  for  $1,000,000  which  in  1745  had  brought  less 
than  $200.  In  1721  the  lots  on  which  the  Equitable 
Building  now  stands  sold  for  a  little  less  than  $300.  This 
land  is  now  worth  $8,000,000. 

Number  20  Wall  street  and  Number  1  Nassau  street 
brought  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  New  York,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  for  a  plot  of  land  of  this  size,  for  it  was 
sold  for  $1,200,000,  or  $655  per  square  foot,  though  this 
price  was  for  the  land  and  buildings.  It  was  bought  by 
the  Manhattan  Trust  Company.  The  property  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Wall  street  held  the 
record  price  before  this,  being  sold  in  1905  for  $700,000, 
or  $558.65  per  square  foot.  The  record  price  is,  there- 
fore, that  paid  for  the  property  at  20  Wall  street.  Yet 
sixty  years  before  this  piece  of  property  sold  for  $30  a 
square  foot,  or  $55,000.  In  the  period  of  a  short  life- 
time it  grew  from  that  sum  to  $1,200,000. 

The  mere  annual  increase  in  the  land  value  of  New 
York  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  assessed  value  of  all 
the  real  estate — land  and  improvements — of  New  Or- 
leans or  Milwaukee.  The  assessed  value  of  the  land  of 
New  York  City  is  greater  than  the  assessed  value  of  all 
the  real  estate — land  and  improvements —  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  And  about  one  thousand  persons  own 
the  major  part  of  this  value.  Less  than  five  hundred 
individuals  and  corporations  own  more  than  one-half 
the  value  of  Bronx  real  estate.  Of  the  owners  of  this 
immense  value  of  more  than  $500,000,000,  the  Astor 
estate  is  one  of  the  largest. 

Sometimes  the  charitable  impulse  of  some  early  land- 
owner preserves  a  part  of  this  great  value  for  purposes 
of  education  or  social  help.  Years  ago  there  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Randall  who  had  saved  enough  from  his 
profitable  business  of  privateersman  to  buy  some  land 
in  the  city  for  a  farm.  This  he  left  to  a  son,  Robert 
Richard  Randall,  who  in  1801  made  a  will.  He  called 
in  Alexander  Hamilton  who,  it  is  said,  suggested  that  a 
fortune  made  on  the  sea  might  well  be  devoted  to  pro- 
viding a  home  for  sailors.  This  suggestion  Randall 
carried  out,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbor,  opened  in  1833,  which  began  in  that  year  with 
33  inmates. 

The  Randall  Farm  covered  21  acres.  It  was  situated 
at  Broadway  and  Astor  Place.  The  income  from  this 
estate  in  1814  was  about  $6,000.  In  1870  this  had  in- 
creased to  $127,000,  in  1875  to  $262,808,  and  in  1886  to 
$302,643.*  (See  foot  note  on  page  56.) 

In  1814  the  Legislature  of  New  York  gave  to  Columbia 
College  Dr.  Hosack's  Botanic  Gardens,  acquired  by  the 
State  some  years  before.  This  was  situated  at  Fifth 
avenue  from  47th  to  51st  streets,  westward  to  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  Sixth  avenue.  In  1857  eight  lots 
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were  sold  on  the  corner  of  48th  street  and  Fifth  avenue 
for  one  dollar  and  a  mortgage  of  $80,000.  A  single  lot 
was  sold  in  1887  for  $70,000.  The  college  owns  about 
three-quarters  of  the  original  property.  In  1825  $18,000 
was  offered  for  it.  In  1854  it  was  estimated  as  worth 
$350,000.  It  is  now  worth  over  $30,000,000. 

The  New  York  family  that  profited  most  largely  from 
the  original  sale  of  Manhattan  Island  to  Peter  Minuit 
were  the  Astors,  whose  ancestry  dates  from  an  immigrant 
who  on  his  arrival  in  this  city  worked  as  a  delivery  boy 
for  a  German  baker.  The  Astors  are  fond  of  tracing  their 
ancestry  back  to  a  Spanish  grandee,  Jacques  D'Astorga 
by  name,  but  they  have  to  go  far  back  to  find  a  gentle- 
man of  that  consequence— back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Of  course,  a  like  industrious  investigation  would 
reveal  as  distinguished  a  lineage  for  almost  anybody  who 
wanted  to  try  it.  But  no  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  family  were  bartering  beads 
and  rum  and  firearms  for  Indian  furs.  And  one  of  them, 
Henry  Astor,  who  had  preceded  his  brother  here,  was 
pushing  his  sheep  and  calves  in  a  wheelbarrow  through 
the  Bowery  from  Bull's  Head.  He  used  to  refer  to  his 
wife,  who  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  as  "De  pink  of  de 
Bowery,"  just  as  some  of  the  latter  inhabitants  of  that 
land  might  refer  in  their  own  patois  to  their  consorts. 
Henry,  no  more  than  Jacob,  looked  to  make  his  real 
money  by  trade.  When  he  had  got  a  little  together  he 
made  a  shrewd  purchase  for  $8,000  of  the  land  occupied 
later  by  the  old  Bowery  Theater. 

John  Jacob  Astor  sailed  for  America  in  1783.  Washing- 
ton Irving  tells  us  in  his  "Astoria"  all  about  his  ambi- 
tions, his  fertile  genius,  and  his  quick  sagacity  as  exempli- 
fied in  his  trade  for  peltries.  He  has  even  told  us  of  how 
his  hero  and  patron  attempted  by  methods  with  which 
modern  ways  of  finance  have  made  us  rather  more  familiar 
than  Irving  was,  to  drive  out  his  competitors  and  estab- 
lish a  fur  monopoly,  an  achievement  which,  by  the  aid  of 
government,  he  was  able  partially  to  effect.  He  tells  us 
that  "Mr.  Astor  was  not  actuated  by  motives  of  indi- 
vidual profit.  He  was  already  rich  beyond  the  ordinary 
desires  of  man."  It  seemed  a  shame  to  Mr.  Irving  that 
Mr.  Astor  should  have  encountered  "opposition"  from 
competitive  fur  companies  which  were  seeking  the  trade 
for  themselves.  We  find  him  "impeded"  everywhere  by 

*From  Mr.  William  T.  Croasdale's  History  of  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor 
and  the  Randall  Farm,  written  in  1887,  we  cite  as  follows: 

Population  of  City.  Income  from  Estate. 

1805 75,770  1806 $4,243.00 

1816 93,364  1817 6,659.00 

1855 515,547  1855 75,000.00 

1870 942,292  1870 127,000.00 

1875 1,046,037  1875 262,808.00 

1880 1,206,590  1880  No  report  discoverable. 

1886,    estimated        1,500,000  1886 302,643.24 

Mr.  Croasdale  noted  that  while  the  population  of  the  city  was 
twenty  times  as  great  as  in  1805,  the  income  of  the  Randall  Farm 
was  seventy  times  as  great. 


rival  companies  which  were  as  anxious  to  get  ahead  of 
him  as  he  was  to  get  ahead  of  them.  We  are  told  by 
Mr.  Irving  that  it  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Astor's  plan  to  furnish 
the  Russian  fur  establishments  on  the  northwest  coast 
with  regular  supplies  so  as  to  render  them  independent 
of  those  casual  vessels  which  "cut  up  the  trade  and  sup- 
plied the  natives  with  arms."  With  a  view  to  effecting 
arrangements  with  the  Russian  government,  our  own 
government  accomodatingly  furnished  passage  in  one  of 
its  armed  vessels  to  Mr.  Astor's  accredited  agent.  The 
Russian  government  then  agreed  to  act  in  concert  against 
all  "interlopers."  Mr.  Irving  tells  us  that  this  "gave  a 
formidable  blow  to  the  irregular  trade  along  the  cost." 
No  doubt. 

James  Parton  has  told  us  that  not  more  than  two  millions 
of  the  twenty  millions  that  John  Jacob  Astor  died  possessed 
of  was  the  fruit  of  his  dealings  in  the  fur  trade.  The  tariff 
helped  John  amazingly,  for  one  thing.  The  tariff  on  tea 
was  twice  the  price  of  the  tea  in  those  days,  so  Astor  went 
heavily  into  this.  He  would  dispose  of  his  furs  in  Canton 
and  return  with  cargoes  of  tea  to  New  York.  As  the 
government  allowed  credit  at  this  time  for  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  Mr.  Parton  calculates  that  in  this  way 
Mr.  Astor  had  the  free-of-interest  loan  from  the  govern- 
ment of  over  five  million  dollars  in  eighteen  or  twenty 
years. 

The  Astors  were  among  the  first  to  forsee  the  future 
growth  of  the  city,  Some  of  them  bought  lots  on  lower 
Broadway  where  skyscrapers  now  stand  for  two  and  three 
hundred  dollars  apiece.  They  were  shrewd  and  self- 
denying;  they  seldom  sold.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
family  said:  "I  will  not  sell  my  land;  I  will  not  put  build- 
ings on  it.  I  will  do  only  one  thing."  That  one  thing 
was  to  lease  it.  In  making  their  purchases,  farms  were 
their  specialty;  there  were  not  so  many  perishable  im- 
provements to  pay  for.  There  was  the  Thompson  Farm 
east  and  west  of  Fifth  avenue  from  Thirty-second  to 
Thirty-fifth  streets;  this  was  bought  as  late  as  1826  for 
$25,000.  Five  years  ago  a  single  lot  on  this  tract  brought 
$400,000.  They  bought,  too,  in  times  of  panics  and 
industrial  depressions  and  failing  markets.  They  have 
perhaps  obtained  too  much  credit  for  shrewdness,  for  the 
lesson  once  learned  was  easy  enough,  and  became  a  tradi- 
tion and  a  habit  of  the  members  of  the  family  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  was  the  policy  borrowed  from 
Isaiah  and  accompained  in  this  case  with  his  anathema. 
Merciless  foreclosures  helped  the  growth  of  the  estate, 
and  the  family  thrived  mightily. 

They  were  never  loved,  though  now  and  then  one  of 
them  tried  to  do  something  useful;  one  invented  things 
and  another  wrote  a  book,  not  half  bad,  but  now  for- 
gotten. For  the  most  part  they  attended  strictly  to  busi- 
ness, which  in  this  case  was  the  profits  of  other  people's 
business. 

No  wealthy  family  ever  gave  less  to  the  city.  Even 
the  Astor  Library  had  to  be  extorted  from  John  Jacob  1 
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To  a  man.  who,  if  hardly  one  of  the  glories  of  contemporary 
letters,  was  at  least  a  conspicious  literary  figure  in  New 
York,  Fitz  Green  Halleck,  who  had  served  him  faithfully 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  John  Jacob  Astor  left  an  annuity 
of  $200,  which  tremendous  sum  another  member  of  the 
family  afterward  had  the  decency  to  increase. 

Unpopular  the  family  always  were — though  in  justice 
to  them  it  should  be  said  that  they  never  did  anything 
not  expressly  permitted  to  any  landlord  and  which  was 
simply  practiced  more  persistently  and  systematically  by 
these  members  of  their  class.  The  suggestion  of  the  New 
York  Herald  on  the  death  of  the  then  head  of  the  family, 
William  B.  Astor,  that  it  was  not  the  Astor  genius  or 
energy  that  had  made  that  fortune,  but  the  city's  com- 
merce and  the  progress  and  enlightment  of  its  citizens, 
and  that  therefore  his  property  ought  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  going  to  the  heirs  and  the  other  to  the  city, 
is  a  suggestion  which  has  a  "socialistic"  or  "communistic" 
or  "anarchistic"  look — the  reader  can  choose  his  own 
epithet  out  of  this  choice  lot.  But  is  is  significant  of  the 
little  regard  in  which  the  city  has  always  held  its  greatest 
landlord  family.  But,  as  we  say  in  the  slang  phrase  of 
the  day,  this  never  "phased"  them.  Immutable  as  fate, 
silent,  secretive,  dogged,  merciless,  they  continued  the 
policy  accursed  of  Isaiah  and  the  people  did  the  rest. 

Something  of  the  working  of  the  system  by  which  the 
Astors  have  chiefly  benefited  may  be  observed  in  the 
business  that  goes  on  behind  a  two-story  red  brick  build- 
ing on  Twenty-sixth  street,  west  of  Broadway.  Its 
windows  are  heavily  barred;  behind  them  are  a  force  of 
clerks.  The  work  of  this  office  is  the  receiving  of  checks 
from  the  busy  people  of  the  city — those  who  do  the  work. 
It  is  calculated  that  many  millions  annually  are  sent  from 
this  office  to  a  gentleman  uptown  at  840  Fifth  avenue. 
The  amount  increases  every  year;  every  immigrant  ship 
that  lands  its  human  freight  at  our  doors  and  empties 
it  on  the  East  Side  adds  to  the  revenue  of  the  family. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  the  inheritance  from  that  first 
sale  made  to  Peter  Minuit. 

Think  what  an  investment  in  New  York  land  means. 
Population  increases  about  100,000  every  year.  In  con- 
sequence land  values  increase  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  each  year.  Population  does  it.  Whether  by  the 
immigration  or  stork  route  makes  little  difference.  Some- 
where some  landowners  takes  a  little  more  by  reason  of 
the  presence  or  the  coming  of  the  stranger.  This  is  the 
sole  reason  why  John  Jacob  Astor's  investment  of  about 
$2,000,000  has  now  become  worth  $400,000,000. 

The  true  consideration  is  not  stated  in  the  deed  which 
secures  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land.  Let  it  therefore 
be  "nominated  in  the  bond"  that  such  deed  conveys  to 
the  owner  of  said  property  so  many  hours  of  labor  of 
banker,  seamstress,  railroad  projector  and  motorman, 
manufacturer  and  clerk,  lawyer  and  typewriter  and  office 
boy — so  many  hours  a  year  of  all  those  engaged  in 


the  myriad  forms  of  industrial  activity.  The  right  to 
certain  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  troop  to  factories  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  army  of  clerks,  book- 
keepers and  salesmen,  et.  al.,  are  all  conveyed  in  the  title 
deed.  Edison  works  so  many  hours  in  the  year  for  the 
owner  of  that  little  bit  of  paper;  contractors,  builders, 
architects,  contribute  each  his  mite,  a  swelling  sum.* 

Nor  can  they  escape  doing  so.  If  the  inventor  or  pro- 
ducer strives  to  make  things  cheap,  to  save  labor,  to  in- 
crease the  store  of  wealth,  he  but  helps  to  make  one  thing 
— and  one  thing  only  more  valuable — that  innocent  bit 
of  paper  which  carries  with  it  the  ownership  in  the  values 
of  land.  Government  does  its  share  to  add  to  its  miracle- 
working  properties.  When  government  lights  and  paves 
the  streets,  or  builds  schools,  or  does  things  to  make  life 
happier  and  fuller,  it  works  for  the  owner  of  that  title 
deed.  This  is  all  clear  enough  to  the  discerning.  Writers 
on  political  economy  call  it  "rent" — "economic  rent." 
Sometimes  they  call  it  "prairie  value,"  but  it  is  only  so 
in  a  sense,  for  it  is  "prairie  value"  plus  population  value. 

Here  in  this  city  where  all  men  seem  active  in  the  work 
of  production  are  many  who  are  active  in  other  ways. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  such  men,  "work"--  but  the  economists 
have  only  one  meaning  for  the  word.  "Work"  to  them 
means  production;  work  in  the  popular  sense  is  just  being 
busy  at  something. 

Perhaps  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  are  busy 
without  working.  The  other  eighty  per  cent  do  the  real 
work,  and  the  twenty  per  cent  are  collecting  toll  or  de- 
vising schemes  for  collecting  toll.  Less  than  five  per 
cent  own  the  land  of  the  city,  and  the  other  ninety-five 
per  cent  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  here.  But  cer- 
tainly fifteen  per  cent  live  in  subtle  ways  on  the  five  per 
cent  who  in  their  own  turn  live  upon  the  eighty  per  cent. 

A  great  deal  of  the  increase  in  the  value  that  has  come 
to  the  land  of  Manhattan  is  due  to  the  shape  of  the  island. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  because  Manhattan  Island 
runs  down  to  a  point  the  revenues  of  the  Astors  are 
greater  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  With 
little  eye  to  the  future,  in  the  first  cosmic  whirl  of  worlds, 
A.  little  part  of  the  earth  was  fashioned  for  the  greater 
luxury  and  indulgence  of  a  favored  family— and  the  con- 
figuration of  a  little  point  of  earth  fronting  a  harbor  was 
fated  to  bear  a  real  magic  of  riches  under  the  prosaic  title 
of  "New  York  real  estate."  The  tremendous  volume  of 
the  business  of  the  city  pressed  down  upon  this  point 
and  would  have  overflowed  the  harbor  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  conceived. 

Nature  at  the  very  beginning  had  worked  in  other  ways 
for  these  families.  For  the  end  of  the  island  is  a  point 
in  which  is  concentrated  the  stream  of  commerce  from  the 
west  through  the  Appalachian  range  to  the  coast ;  it  is 
the  heart  for  the  arteries  of  half  the  trade  of  a  continent. 

The  immense  revenues  of  the  landowners  of  New  York 
— and  of  every  other  city,  indeed — do  not  come  from  the 
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improvements,  the  stately  buildings,  the  rows  on  rows 
of  tenements.  As  permanent  investments  these  would 
not  be  worth  a  penny.  They  are  as  "  insubstantial  as 
the  pageant  of  a  dream."  They  vanish  in  a  generation. 
Every  septuagenarian  has  seen  New  York  change  three 
times  in  the  years  he  has  lived.  Little  of  the  work  of 
each  generation  survives.  The  granite  sub-treasury 
building,  begun  in  1834  and  completed  in  1841,  is  almost 
the  oldest  substantial  structure  in  New  York,  and  is  thus 
less  than  seventy-five  years  old.  The  Astor  House  re- 
cently destroyed  goes  only  a  little  more  than  fifty  years 
back.  Going  back  further  when  New  York  was  Dutch 
what  relics  of  this  period  survive?  But  the  island  re- 
mains, the  earth  and  rocks,  the  geologic  formation,  plus 
population — and  the  revenues  of  the  great  landowners 
remain  as  long  as  these  remain.  Houses,  mercantile 
palaces,  and  stately  office  buildings  come  and  go — but  a 
little  earth  and  rock  and  sand  fronting  the  harbor  remain 
as  a  very  permanent  investment,  which  increases  con- 
stantly in  value  as  the  human  tides  flow  in.* 


in  ancient  times,  which  existed  in  feudal  times,  which  exists  now  in 
what  are  called  "industrial"  times,  and  which  always  must  exist  evenl 
in  the  most  ideal  times,  with  such  modifications  of  human  greed  a* 
may  be  needed,  together  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  equity  and 
justice,  to  make  those  times  greater  and  better  than  any  ever  known. 

— Herald  News,  Passaic,  N.  J.    ] 


Miscellany 


ALL  TAXES  PASSED  ON 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  splendid  opening  in  this  country  for 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  talk  to  the  people,  to  be  a  new  kind  of  dema- 
gogue by  exploiting  the  simple  truth  that  there  is  almost  no  kind 
of  tax  on  the  rich  that  the  rich  cannot  pass  along  to  the  poor.  It  is 
the  poor  wage  earner — who  has  nothing  to  sell  but  labor  that  is  not 
greatly  in  demand,  and  who  spends  every  cent  he  earns — who  pays 
nearly  the  whole  cost  of  government.  Some  learned  economists 
have  said  that  the  income  taxes  of  the  rich  are  not  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  but  in  many  situations  this  doctrine  is  obviously  unsound. 
The  corporation  pays  its  executives  big  salaries  because  their  income 
taxes  are  high.  It  pays  their  taxes  for  them,  in  short,  and  then  gets 
them  back  by  keeping  down  wages,  by  replacing  labor  with  machines, 
by  speeding  up  or  by  raising  prices  to  the  consumer. 

HEPTISAX  in  Herald  Tribune. 

DICTIONARIES  ADDING  TO  THE  CONFUSION 
It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  the  dictionaries,  through  their 
otherwise  excellent  custom  of  taking  notice  of  slowly  changing  mean- 
ings of  words,  have  added  to  the  confusion  in  terminology.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  said  most  rightly  that  non-believers 
in  collectivism  give  away  their  whole  case  to  the  Marxists  the  moment 
they  accept  the  use  of  the  term  "Capitalism" — a  state  of  society 
which  economically  exists  nowhere  except  in  the  minds  of  Marxists. 
Yet  Webster's  long  ago  yielded.  It  gives  first  the  real  meaning — 
"the  state  of  having  capital"  as  a  capitalist;  second,  the  meaning  of 
"the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few" — for  which  state 
the  word  Privilege  would  be  far  better  and  more  lucid;  and  finally 
the  Marxist  definition  of  the  present  order — an  order  which  existed 

*And  the  poorest  of  the  workers  of  the  great  city  must  part  with 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  swell  this  tribute.  Mr.  John  Martin 
in  a  pamphlet  published  several  years  ago,  pointed  out  that  among 
decent  self-supporting  families  with  an  income  of  less  than  $600  a 
year  throughout  Manhattan,  an  average  of  26  to  27  per  cent  of  the 
family  expenditure  is  for  rent.  In  the  more  wretched  and  poorer 
quarters  the  proportionate  levy  is  higher.  In  a  block  bounded  by 
Allen,  Stanton,  Orchard  and  Rivington  streets  families  pay  put  thirty 
per  cent  of  their  income,  and  some  nearly  half  of  all  they  earn. 


jnd    will  have 

le  question  to 

is:    Where  is 


WHERE  WILL  IT  END? 

Of  course,  any  scheme  that  is  fundamentally  unsound  will  have] 
unexpected  repercussions,  all  of  them  disastrous.  The 
ask  ourselves  in  connection  with  this  housing  scheme 
it  going  to  end?  When  the  State  has  built  a  sufficiency  of  houses 
will  it  be  able  to  go  out  of  business?  Exactly  the  same  question! 
arises  in  connection  with  the  public  works  that  are  now  going  on. 
At  the  time  the  scheme  is  finished  will  the  tradesmen  employed  by 
the  State  be  absorbed  in  other  industries,  or  will  the  State  have  to| 
continue  building  for  the  sake  of  making  work?  Again,  when  we 
embarked  on  the  purchase  of  land  for  settlement  over  forty  years  ago 
we  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political  party,  Crown  leaseholders  who 
demanded  the  freehold,  and  when  their  friends  came  into  power  they 
got  it.  We  know  that  everybody  who  has  a  piece  of  land  wants  to 
mortgage  it  because  mortgaging  nowadays  appears  to  have  become 
a  regular  industry,  as  it  were,  though  such  a  great  thinker  as  Glad- 
stone regarded  mortgaging  as  he  regarded  bankruptcy — something 
in  the  nature  of  a  last  resort.  Well,  if  we  get  enough  State  houses 
built,  what  assurance  have  we  that  the  State  tenants  will  not  demand 
the  freehold?  Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the  present  Op4 
position  will  refuse  them  when  it  comes  into  power? 

I  have  hinted  merely  at  one  or  two  of  the  reflections  induced  by] 
the  scheme.  It  requires  no  prophet,  however,  to  say  that  the  scheme,' 
no  matter  how  good  the  intentions  of  the  Minister  in  charge — anj 
I  do  not  question  them — is  doomed  to  failure,  because  it  is  fundamen- 
tally unsound  and  therefore  cannot  solve  the  question  of  housing. 
May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  the  essential  equity  and  social  benefit 
of  land  value  taxation  are  fairly  demonstrated  by  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  building  industry  at  the  present  time  in  the  city.  Well- 
ington is  the  largest  centre  that  has  adopted  rating  on  the  unimproved 
value  in  its  entirety.  And  the  critics  notwithstanding,  the  system 
has  come  to  stay  because  it  deserves  to  stay.  Extend  that  principle 
in  the  direction  I  have  indicated,  and  we  shall  soon  have  no  housing 
question,  no  unemployed  question,  no  labour  question. 

HON.  P.  J.  O'REGAN,  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Post.    ' 

FEDERAL-LOCAL  HOUSING  COOPERATION 

Every  effort  by  governmental    agencies    or  private  enterprise  tO; 
provide  low-cost  housing  in  our  chief  cities  has  met  the  obstacle  of 
exaggerated  land  prices.     It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  increase 
the  number  of  families  within  a  given  area  in  order  to  decrease  rent! 
The  obvious  result  has  been  a  further  increase  in  land  value  and  over~ 
crowding  with   all   its   attendant   social   evils.     While   British   local 
authorities  have  usually  permitted  no  more  than  twelve  families  tm 
live  in  one  acre  in  publicly  owned  housing,  most  of  our  urban  develop- 
ment for  low-income  families  is  far  more  dense.     The  concentration 
of  families  of  small  means  into  multiple-story  tenements  has  many 
undesirable  effects.     It  is  tolerable  for  adults  alone,  but  exceedingly 
bad  for  families  with  children,  because  of  the  lack  of  privacy,  quiet 
and  play  space. 

Our  methods  of  assessing  land   values   and  our  system  of  taxation 
have  much  to  do  with  this  problem.     Speculative  land  values,  arising 
from   a  hope  for  high   returns  from  intensive  future  development] 
overcrowd  the  land  and  burden  housing.     Only  the  enforcement  of 
careful  city  planning  can  restrain  such  speculative  values,  by  making 
it  clear  that  land  in  residential  districts  will  be  worth  only  its  sitfl 
value  for  dwelling  purposes.     Such  planning  would  also  lessen  thffl 
burden    which    taxation    imposes    on    housing,    by    discouraging    the, 
assessment  of  property  at  a  value  depending  on  conversion  to  a  non-1 
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residential  use.  With  even  the  most  careful  city  planning,  however, 
the  fact  that  our  municipalities  depend  for  over  60  per  cent  of  their 
revenue  on  the  property  tax  is  a  heavy  burden  on  small  homes.  If 
some  effective  method  of  controlling  community  development  can 
be  applied,  municipalities  which  need  to  promote  construction  and 
relieve  the  occupants  of  low-cost  houses  of  a  part  of  their  tax  burden, 
might  tax  improvements  at  a  lower  rate  and  continue  to  tax  land 
held  vacant  for  speculative  purposes." 

— FREDERIC  A.  DELANO,  Chairman  Rental  Housing  Committee 

in  Real  Estate  Record. 


FROM  THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION 

All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurre" 
for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  commo11 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States,  in  proportio11 
to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted  to,  or  surveyed 
for  any  Person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and 
appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  within 
the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

(Article  VIII  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  March  1, 
1781.) 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  dated  July  9,  1778,  were  agreed 
to  by  Congress,  after  debate,  on  November  15,  1777.  They  were 
to  become  binding  when  ratified  by  all  the  States.  On  July  9,  1778, 
ten  States  had  already  ratified  and  on  March  1,  1781  the  last  State, 
Maryland,  ratified. 

THE  REAL  SOLUTION 

The  real  solution  of  America's  farm  problem  lies  in  the  solution 
of  the  land  problem.  Unless  a  new  land  tenureship  is  devised,  all 
attempts  including  the  efforts  of  the  recently  created  Resettlement 
Administration  to  place  landless  farmers  on  land  are,  no  matter  how 
well  meant  and  successfully  inaugurated,  merely  a  matter  of  fighting 
windmills. 

If  experienced  farmers  occupiyng  160  acres  of  the  best  soil  in  the 
richest  farming  states  could  not  retain  the  ownership  of  farms  which 
they  or  their  fathers  acquired  for  practically  nothing,  how  will  poor 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  pay  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  for  40 
acre  farmsteads  even  on  the  most  fertile  soil  and  if  successful  retain 
them  under  the  present  system  of  land  tenure? 

— OSCAR  AMERINGER  in  the  American  Guardian. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  not  a  dreamer  of  dreams; 
a  mere  doctrinaire  imbued  with  the  impractical 
vagaries  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution,  as 
some  Americans  now  style  him,  and  many  more  think  him. 
He  is  the  greatest  of  philosophic  statesmen  this  country 
has  produced;  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  own  time  and 
yet  in  advance  of  our  times.  Nothing  that  the  finger  of 
scorn  can  be  pointed  to  in  this  country;  nothing  that  we 
may  lament  in  our  conditions,  is  due  to  an  excess  of  de- 
mocracy, but  to  a  want  of  it.  If  we  would  preserve  the 
republic  in  anything  more  than  a  name,  if  we  would  have 
it  fulfill  its  high  promise,  we  must  be,  not  less  democratic, 
but  more. — HENRY  GEORGE,  Address,  Baltimore,  1889. 


A  Plea  for  Endowments 

THE  battle  of  the  ages  is  that  which  has  been  waged  by 
prophets  and  other  well  wishers  for  humanity  and 
is  at  the  present  time  most  commonly  manifested  by 
endowments  and  benefactions  and  current  contributions 
for  charity.  If  it  is  your  purpose,  or  within  your  power, 
to  provide  such  an  endowment  in  your  will  or  during 
your  life  time,  you  are  earnestly  asked  to  consider  care- 
fully the  demands  of  justice  rather  than  charity.  More 
specifically,  the  good  work  that  is  now  being  effectively 
carried  on  by  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  and  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  in  New  York  City.  Better 
than  to  augment  the  huge  donations  already  made  to 
charity,  a  social  disease,  are  endowments  or  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  justice. 

At  best,  charity  is  a  necessary  evil.  It  always  follows 
poverty,  and  poverty  is  a  disease  of  modern  civilization. 
According  to  Confucius,  "Where  there  is  justice,  there  is 
no  poverty";  and,  it  may  be  added,  where  there  is  no 
poverty,  there  is  no  institutional  charity.  A  million 
dollars  is  but  a  trifle  in  the  daily  activities  of  American 
charities,  but  a  million  dollars  may  be  used  in  the  cause 
of  justice  so  effectually  that  it  will  mark  a  forward  step 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  from  poverty  to  genuine 
prosperity.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  a  thousand 
dollars  intelligently  applied  to  the  promotion  of  justice 
will  do  more  lasting  good  than  a  million  dollars  given  to 
charity. 

The  extirpation  of  poverty  is  not  the  gigantic  task  that 
it  may  seem  to  be.  Poverty  is  an  unnatural  phenomenon. 
There  is  no  poverty  in  primitive  communities.  The 
requirements  of  the  savage  are  few  and  easily  satisfied. 
He  suffers  no  poverty.  There  are  no  slums  in  the  jungle. 
There  was  no  poverty  in  England  until  the  present  system 
of  private  ownership  of  ground  rents  became  effective. 
According  to  Henry  George: 

"When  all  the  productive  arts  were  in  the  most  primi- 
tive state,  when  the  most  prolific  of  our  modern  vegetables 
had  not  been  introduced,  when  the  breeds  of  cattle  were 
small  and  poor,  when  there  were  hardly  any  roads  and 
transportation  was  exceedingly  difficult,  when  all  manu- 
facturing was  done  by  hand — in  that  rude  time  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  of  England  was  far  better  than 
it  is  today." 

And  there  is  no  logical  excuse  for  the  existence  of  pov- 
erty in  our  civilization  today.  On  the  contrary,  the 
improvements  made  during  the  past  few  hundred  years 
and  especially  during  the  past  hundred  years  in  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  modern  methods  of  transportation 
have  multiplied  many  times  the  efficiency  of  human  labor 
in  its  application  to  the  creation  of  wealth.  This  should 
have  made  poverty  impossible. 

It  was  this  enigma  in  social  conditions  which  challenged 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  Henry  George,  and  acting  with 
true  chivalry  for  the  disinherited,  he  took  upon  himself  a 
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solemn  vow  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  discovered 
the  cause  and  the  cure  for  poverty.  His  search  was  richly 
rewarded.  His  conclusions  were  recorded  in  his  master- 
piece, "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  these  have  never 
been  successfully  challenged.  Just  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation,  so  Henry  George  dis- 
covered an  even  more  important  natural  law,  that  which 
controls  community  needs  for  revenue  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  needs  and  consequent  prosperity.  Wherever 
this  philosophy  has  been  put  into  practice,  even  in  a 
limited  way,  it  has  fully  justified  the  claims  made 
for  it. 

For  poverty  is  the  greatest  curse  that  afflicts  mankind. 
It  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  that  heaven  on  earth  which 
Christian  people  pray  for  and  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  was  intended  by  the  Creator  for  His  children. 
Poverty  is  the  parent  of  crime.  Human  nature  is  good 
and  there  is  a  divine  spark  in  every  human  being.  But, 
obeying  the  first  law  of  nature,  a  man  will  rob  others 
before  allowing  himself  or  his  family  to  starve.  Poverty 
is  responsible  for  destitution,  disease,  and  premature 
death,  for  illiteracy,  child  labor,  and  delinquency,  for 
preventing  the  marriage  of  young  people,  for  family 
separations,  and  for  suicide;  in  short,  for  most  of  the 
misery  which  afflicts  modern  society.  The  abolition  of 
poverty,  therefore,  will  constitute  the  greatest  social 
improvement  ever  experienced.  To  perpetuate  the  huge 
operations  of  organized  charity  while  tolerating  the  exist- 
ence of  poverty  is  like  fertilizing  a  garden  full  of  weeds, 
instead  of  first  removing  the  weeds,  where  a  splendid 
crop  might  otherwise  be  harvested.  The  intelligent  far- 
mer would,  of  course,  extirpate  the  weeds;  and  that  is 
just  what  should  be  done  with  the  economic  causes  of 
poverty,  thereby  liberating  the  beneficent  forces  of 
nature.  Charity  simply  perpetuates  poverty.  Is  it  not 
worse  than  futile,  therefore,  to  favor  charity  at  the  expense 
of  justice? 

It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  you  conclude  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  justice  by  arranging  an  endowment  or 
contribution  for  the  work  now  being  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  and  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  in  New  York  City. 

—HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

1 F  the  land  belong  to  the  people,  why  continue  to  permit 
•*•  landowners  to  take  the  rent,  or  compensate  them  in 
any  manner  for  the  loss  of  rent?  Consider  what  rent  is. 
It  does  not  arise  spontaneously  from  land;  it  is  due  to 
nothing  that  the  land  owners  have  done.  It  represents 
a  value  created  by  the  whole  community.  Let  the  land- 
holders have,  if  you  please,  all  that  the  possession  of  the 
land  would  give  them  in  the  absence  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  But  rent,  the  creation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, necessarily  belongs  to  the  whole  community. 

— PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


Correspondence 

LABOR  UNIONS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  labor  unions  appear  at  this  time  to  be  in  a  somewhat  chaotic 
condition. 

Why  is  a  labor  union?  There  must  be  a  reason  for  everything 
which  exists,  which  is  real  and  useful.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pres- 
ence of  labor  unions  is  an  admission  of  ignorance  of  economic  law, 
and  there  is  no  real  justifiable  cause  for  their  existence.  There  are 
plenty  of  arguments  in  their  favor,  based  on  expediency,  self-preser- 
vation, and  the  like,  but  absolutely  no  reason  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration nature's  plan  of  continuous  existence  and  the  proper  rela- 
tionships of  man  to  man,  and  man  to  earth,  and  there  is  no  argument 
for  or  against  them  which  will  stand  the  test  of  logic  based  on  reason 
and  justice. 

It  is  largely  claimed  that  injustice  is  a  dominant  cause  for  the 
organization  of  unions,  but  there  is  no  such  law  as  injustice.  Apply 
the  law  of  justice,  and  injustice  disappears  as  light  dispels  darkness. 
The  positive  is,  and  there  is  always  a  negative  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  has  no  standing  except  as  proof  of  the  positive — what  seem  to 
be  injustice  is  failure  to  apply  the  positive — the  law  of  justice. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  favoring  unions  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  to  go  around,  and  the  prevalent  thought  obtains  that 
some  man  or  men  give  jobs  to  other  men,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
nature  gives  jobs  to  all  men,  and  nature  is  not  niggardly;  resources 
sufficient  to  give  jobs  to  all  mankind  have  been  generously  supplied. 
True,  some  will  say,  but  a  comparatively  few  men  have  already 
monopolized  nature's  gift.  But  that  is  another  question,  and  one 
of  expediency,  and  to  be  overcome  by  ethics  intelligently  applied. 

No  man  engages  in  useful  work,  mental  or  physical,  except  in  a 
demand  for  exietence,  and  all  must  have  an  opportunity  on  equal 
terms  to  live,  else  civilization  is  disrupted.  Individual  capacity 
must  determine  the  scale  upon  which  man  exists,  but  exist  he  must. 
The  unions  claim  to  have  raised  the  standard  of  remuneration  of  the 
working  man.  They  may  have  seemed  to  do  so  in  instances  and 
localities,  but  it  is  by  no  means  general. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  bound  to  govern  in  the  long  run, 
if  not  improperly  interfered  with.  Supply  being  the  earth's  resources, 
and  demand  the  needs  of  mankind. 

This  continual  warfare  between  capital  and  labor  is  not  conducive 
to  better  conditions,  and  if  people  could  only  realize  that  the  interests 
of  capital  and  labor  are  identical,  and  that  monopoly  of  natural 
resources  is  their  common  enemy,  conditions  would  shape  themselves 
on  a  new  basis.  Let  us  briefly  sketch  the  situation: 

Labor  produces  in  excess  of  its  needs,  the  result  of  which  we  desig- 
nate as  capital.  And  capital  in  turn  makes  it  possible  for  labor  to 
produce  in  greater  volume  through  improved  methods.  Capital  of 
today  therefore  is  the  salvage  of  yesterday's  labor.  Some  man  with 
capital  has  the  genius,  the  courage  and  the  vision  to  build  a  factory 
to  manufacture  some  useful  article  on  a  large  scale,  or  a  railroad  to 
transport  it.  He  secures  the  necessary  labor.  The  next  step  being 
a  site  for  his  factory,  or  a  right  of  way  for  his  railroad,  which  is  where 
the  first  start  is  made  toward  contributing  to  monopoly  as  an  over- 
head which  the  boss  and  the  helpers  must  share  in  doing  a  useful 
thing  for  the  community,  and  this  will  continue  at  every  step  of  the 
way.  Whether  he  is  producing  or  transporting  the  product,  he  needs 
raw  material  and  fuel  in  making  the  article  or  furnishing  cars  and 
engines  to  haul  it  to  and  from  market,  everything  in  connection  with 
which  has  been  tied  down  by  monopoly  which  works  so  industriously 
and  insidiously  that  neither  capital  nor  labor  has  apparently  as  yet 
been  able  to  discover  the  tremendous  economic  loss  thay  are  suffering 
for  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  and  fundamental  truths. 

Every  previous  civilization  has  been  diseupted  by  an  unequal 
distribution  of  power,  either  of  wealth  or  man  power  .Rome  and 
Russia  are  sufficient  as  illustrations. 
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Labor  unions  and  their  opposing  elements  are  absorbing  so  much 
of  their  mental  as  well  as  physical  energy  as  to  preclude  attention 
to  more  general  and  universal  constructive  measures,  which  would 
tend  to  obviate  rather  than  enhance  a  repetition.  Their  thoughts, 
motives  and  actions  are  necessarily  along  lines  toward  minimizing 
their  opponents'  power  and  prestige  which  engender  conditions  of 
thought  retarding  cooperation. 

It  will  be  understood  we  are  in  no  wise  criticizing  the  motive  and 
seeming  necessity  for  unions.  Had  employers  met  the  first  simple 
demand  for  better  conditions  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  instead  of 
antagonism,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  promoting  unions. 
Now  they  are  so  firmly  established  they  will  likely  continue.  At 

1  the  same  time  it  will  do  no  harm  for  both  sides  to  comtemplate  truths 
regarding  their  presence  and  utility,  and  it  may  help  when  the  next 
progressive  step  is  taken  in  considering  the  future  happiness  of  both 
capital  and  labor,  as  nothing  of  human  character  continues  indefin- 

,  itely  without  change  or  adjustment. 
Chicago,  111.  F.  J.  EDDY. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  situation  is  California  relative  to  taxation  and  reform  in  our 
landholding  system  is  for  the  moment  one  of  relative  quiet.  Never- 
theless, there  are  several  things  to  note. 

In  San  Francisco  and  the  neighborhood  Noah  D.  Alper  is  develop- 
ing a  large  degree  of  interest  in  the  Henry  George  Schools,  continually 
forming  new  study  groups  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and 
other  places.  Like  work  is  being  done  in  the  south.  From  among 
the  students  we  can  expect  valuable  assistance  when  the  fight  comes 
on  in  earnest  a  year  from  now.  Through  Mr.  Alper's  suggestion 
Major  General  J.  C.  Breckinridge  has  spoken  several  times  at  large 
gatherings.  The  general  is  an  ardent  student  of  Henry  George  and 
a  convert  of  Colonel  Harllee,  also  of  the  same  Marine  Corps. 

Meanwhile  public  investigations  are  supplying  us  with  valuable 
material.  A  detailed  survey  of  conditions  in  the  greater  part  of  San 
Francisco  made  by  relief  workers  shows  that  forty  per  cent  of  the 
city's  population  live  in  obsolete  houses  and  buildings  that  are  ab- 
normal. Many  families  with  children  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room. 
With  reference  to  this  situation  the  city  Health  Director  says  truly 
that  "infant  mortality  may  rise  even  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  areas 
in  which  their  is  more  than  one  room  per  person." 

Could  there  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  ends  we  are  seeking 
than  that  put  directly  in  our  hands?  In  the  face  of  the  necessity  of 
greater  housing  and  at  the  same  time  greater  employment,  the  Real 
Estate  boards  are  insisting  upon  retaining  taxation  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  life  through  the  sales  tax  and  continued  taxation  upon  housing 
in  all  forms.  Properly  regarded  such  course  seems  fairly  inhuman. 
:  But  as  campaigners  we  must  regard  such  documents  as  material  of 
I  the  highest  value. 

Another  circumstance  of  moment  is  that  the  State  Railroad  com- 
mission a  few  days  ago  made  a  report  of  campaign  contributions  by 
public  utilities,  and  among  them  named  two  aggregating  over  $1,000 
to  the  Association  Against  the  Single  Tax.  This  committee  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  fighting  our  amendment  doing  away  with 
the  sales  tax  and  with  taxation  upon  tangible  personal  property  and 
improvements.  The  significance  of  this  revelation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  public  was  assured  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  benefit  the  privately-owned  public  utilities  and  therefore  increase 
taxation  upon  the  householder.  If  the  argument  had  any  founda- 
tion it  would  be  strange  that  the  public  utilities  should  be  oblivious 
to  it.  Such  political  constributions  demonstrate  its  falsity. 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  is  in  session.  Some  pressure  is  being 
brought  upon  it  to  diminish  or  make  exceptions  from  the  sales  tax 
of  3  per  cent.  The  real  estate  interests  which  have  a  most  power- 
ful hold  particularly  upon  the  governor  and  senate  will  not  permit 
this.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  that  the  situation  as  affecting  taxation 


next  year  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  we  have  been  con- 
fronting of  late.  As  a  consequence  the  next  proposition  we  shall 
submit  to  the  initiative  will  not  vary  much  that  stricken  off  the  ballot 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  alleged  defect  in  the  subtitle  of  the  petitions. 
There  will  be  no  excuse  for  a  repetition  of  such  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  people  of  the  state  will  have  presented  to  them  in  the 
fall  of  1938  the  opportunity  of  striking  down  the  sales  tax  and  the 
other  taxation  spoken  of  and  transferring  taxation  to  such  extent  to 
land  values.  The  effect  will  be  the  taking  of  60  per  cent  of  land  values 
for  public  use.  This  will  accomplish  more  than  has  obtained 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  disaster  that  befell  us  in  the  death  of  David 
Woodhead  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  our  best  and  cool-headed  advisers. 
His  place  it  will  be  hard  to  supply,  although  I  may  note  that  in  various 
ways  a  lot  of  younger  men  and  women  are  coming  in  to  fill  up  the  gap. 
At  this  moment  we  are  disturbed  over  the  serious  illness  of  another 
veteran  leader,  Albert  J.  Milligan,  but  hope  for  the  best. 
Palo  Alto,  March  18.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

SANGUDO  MOVES  UP 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  expected  this  hamlet  will 
be  incorporated  to  the  status  of  a  village  next  month  and  that  the 
No.  1  by-law,  will  in  all  probability  be,  to  the  effect  that  the  sole 
basis  of  taxation  shall  be  the  Single  Tax  on  land  values.  We  are  a  long 
distance  from  the  center  of  things,  but  if  we  remember  George's 
quotation  at  the  front  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  'Never  yet  seed 
of  truth  was  sown  in  vain,  in  the  world's  wide  fallow"  we  will  not  be 
discouraged,  the  first  levy  at  40  mills  for  municipal  uses  only  will 
yield  about  $1,500.00,  later  we  expect  to  be  able  to  have  school  taxes 
levied  in  the  same  way. 

A  little  later  on  I  would  like  to  get  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
placque  bearing  the  likeness  of  Henry  George  and  that  of  a  copy  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  to  hang  in  the  village  council  hall;  perhaps 
some  Georgeist  there  could  suggest  where  such  could  be  obtained. 

The  Hon.  Solon  Low,  provincial  treasurer,  of  Alberta,  is  regarded 
by  the  Milk  River,  Alta.  Georgeists  as  a  very  likely  convert;  in  fact 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  thought  that  the  Georgeists  had  the 
only  solution  for  the  present  muddle. 
Sangudo,  Alta,   Canada.  J.  F.  GOODE. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

IT  is  a  beautiful  tribute  that  the  Franklin  Society  has  rendered  to 
the  memory  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  its  late  president,  in 
the  shape  of  an  artistically  printed  monograph  detailing  the  career 
of  its  founder.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  our 
friend,  personal  and  newspaper  tributes  to  his  memory  and  achieve- 
ments, and  resolutions  of  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family.  We  are 
glad  to  see  also  his  address  on  "This  Discontented  World"  delivered  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  Congress  of  Georgeists  in  London  in  September, 
1936. 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  democracy  (with  a  small  d)  a  paper  edited 
by  Charles  H.  Ingersoll.  It  appears  in  enlarged  form.  We  wish 
it  success.  It  is  mostly  written  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  himself  and  touches 
upon  incidents  of  topical  interest  with  the  inevitable  lessons.  The 
object  has  been  to  bring  it  up  to  date  and  we  fancy  it  will  be  read  with 
real  interest. 

ON  March  21  Raymond  V.  McNally,  teacher  at  the  New  York 
Henry  George  School,  spoke  before  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  N.  Y.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  well  known  Ben  Riley  Arrowhead  Restaurant  Inn,  Riverdale, 
N.  Y.  There  were  about  250  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  McNally  spoke 
for  an  hour.  The  response  was  good  and  several  of  the  younger 
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men  asked  for  reference  to  books  which  would  give  more  complete 
instruction  on  the  subject.  Mr.  McNally  recommended  the  read- 
ing of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  strange  to  say  the  name  of  Henry 
George  was  unknown  to  them. 

STEPHEN  BELL  in  the  Passaic,  N.  J.  Herald  News  of  January  23 
has  an  interesting  article  on  The  Land  Question  in  the  Bible.  Mr. 
Bell  has  completed  his  life  of  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  which  we  trust 
will  soon  issue  from  some  publishing  house.  A  reading  of  the  manu- 
script has  impressed  us  with  the  value  of  the  work. 

THE  Fourth  Commencement  Dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Extension 
Class  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  noticed  on  another 
page  was  held  January  24  and  was  a  great  success.  Among  the  speakers, 
were  Henry  George  III,  Lancaster  Green,  Anna  George  deMille, 
Francis  Fee,  Harold  Sudell  and  others.  Captain  Lester  A.  Jenks 
was  chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee. 

MR.  WILLIAM  W.  MUNRO  of  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  has  re-written  his 
booklet,  "High  Taxes  and  Unemployment  in  this  Town."  and  an 
edition  of  ten  thousand  is  being  typed. 

D.  L.  THOMPSON  of  Spokane,  Washington,  has  called  the  attention 
of  W.  J.  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  radio  commenta- 
tors, to  the  real  definition  of  human  freedom  about  which  Mr.  Cameron 
has  much  to  say  without  perceiving  its  full  implications. 

Two  notable  articles  by  Louis  Wallis,  "President  Roosevelt's  Dil- 
emma," and  "Why  did  John  D.  Rockefeller  write  to  Jim  Farley?" 
have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  Willett  Clark  and  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application  by  postal  card  to  this 
publishing  firm.  The  first  appeared  originally  as  a  contribution 
to  the  Christian  Century  and  is  reprinted  in  this  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM. 

WE  have  received  Proceedings  and  Reports  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  which  is  well  known  for  its  work  in  the  interest  of  the  Negro 
Rural  Schools  at  the  South,  and  of  which  our  good  friend,  Dr.  James 
Hardy  Dillard,  is  one  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  pamphlet 
contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Dillard, 
past  president  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund.  Dr.  Dillard  was  born 
five  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  a  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans,  and  later 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

WE  have  received  from  Thomas  Rhodus  of  Chicago  a  large  eight- 
page  circular  entitled  "Your  Natural  Property  Rights  and  How  to 
Restore  Them."  It  is  an  admirable  and  impressive  medium  of 
propaganda,  an  entire  page  being  given  to  statements  upholding  our 
philosophy  from  notable  personages  under  the  title  "What  Others 
Say  of  Us."  Mr.  Rhodus  can  be  addressed  at  835  Junior  Terrace, 
Chicago,  111. 

IN  the  February  number  of  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  Walter  Fair- 
child  has  a  valuable  article  on  "The  Economic  Aspect  of  Land  Titles." 

A  FINE  notice  of  the  Henry  George  School  appears  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Women's  Wear  of  New  York  which  has  a  daily  circulation  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  copies. 

CAPTAIN  LESTER  A.  JENKS  of  Philadelphia  is  very  anxious  to  secure 
i\  copy  of  "The  Lost  Island,"  which  some  of  our  older  Single  Taxers 
will  recall.  Can  any  of  our  readers  locate  it? 

EDWARD  P.  E.  TROY  of  San  Francisco  writes:  "I  enjoy  reading 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  I  do  not  find  any  finer  educational  economic 


magazine."  "Comment  and  Reflection  in  January-February  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  is  full  of  meat.  It  could  replace  a  dozen  lectures," 
says  Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen  of  Philadelphia.  F.  W.  Lynch  of  San  Fran- 
cisco writes:  "Privilege  for  Every  One,"  by  F.  S.  Arnold  is  remarkably 
correct  economically  and  historically."  O.  E.  Toepfert  of  Cincinnati 
comments:  "I  must  again  express  my  appreciation  of  the  high  quality 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  "You  get  out  a  very  interesting  and  inform- 
ative magazine,"  says  Joseph  F.  Cowern  of  St.  Paul.  A.  C.  Camp- 
bell of  Ottawa,  Canada,  writes  "You  are  the  one  writer  of  my  reading 
who  is  willing  to  trust  natural  law." 

CHARLES  R.  EAMES,  connected  with  the  Elgin,  111.,  Post  Office  for 
34  years  of  continual  service  has  retired  on  a  pension  with  the  friendly 
congratulations  of  his  associates.  He  will  take  a  well  earned  vaca- 
tion. He  says  he  has  no  plans  for  the  future.  Mr.  Eames  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  from  the  beginning  and  has  been 
unremitting  in  his  Single  Tax  activities.  We  wish  for  him  all  good 
things  for  the  future. 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  on 
February  8  of  this  year.  Mrs.  Ralston's  grandfather,  William  Pen- 
dleton  Thomasson,  was  several  times  member  of  Congress  from  Louisi- 
ana and  an  associate  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  Her 
other  grandfather,  John  Walter  Rankin,  was  a  cousin  of  Robert 
Burns.  She  herself  was  a  cousin  of  John  Hay,  former  secretary  of 
state.  She  was  married  to  Jackson  H.  Ralston  in_'l887  and  a  golden 
wedding  had  been  planned  for  this  June. 

VERNON  J.  ROSE  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  calls  our  attention  to 
an  article  by  Max  Eastman  in  February  Harpers  and  says:  "Eastman 
is  standing  facing  the  wailing  wall  and  announces  that  the  Stalin 
regime  is  just  another  dictatorship;  that  socialism  is  at  an  end;  it 
hasn't  worked.  I  wonder  who  this  side  of  kingdom  come  who  did 
any  thinking  thought  it  would  work." 

SMITH  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  in  need  of  the 
following  issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM:  Number  5,  Vol.  32;  number  S 
of  Vol.  34;  number  4  of  Vol.  35  and  number  1  of  Vol.  36. 

DR.  W.  F.  MARTIN  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  A.  H.  Dodge 
of  San  Francisco,  and  David  Woodhead  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
all  good  Single  Taxers  and  friends  of  this  magazine,  have  passed 
away.  Details  respecting  them  are  not  forthcoming.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  Prof.  Robert  Bruce  Brinsmade  who  died  last  fall  and  of 
whom  no  information  has  been  received  from  our  Mexican  corre- 
spondents, nor  from  his  widow  to  whom  we  have  written.  No  one 
has  done  more  important  work  for  the  cause  in  this  country  than  Mr. 
Brinsmade  and  his  activities  in  the  movement  date  back  almost  from 
the  beginning.  In  his  professional  career  he  was  the  victim  of  aca- 
demic discrimination  and  persecution. 

E.  H.  BOECK  of  St.  Louis,  thinks  the  best  way  to  use  our  money 
is  in  the  helping  of  initiative  campaigns.  In  this  way  be  helieves  that 
our  contributions  will  count  the  most. 

ELIZABETH  YOUNG  GEORGE  of  Cecilville,  California,  writes:  "For 
a  long  time  I  have  been  a  reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  One  of  the 
best  articles  for  propaganda  is  that  by  Henry  J.  Foley.  What  we 
need  is  a  primer  and  Mr.  Foley's  treatment  lends  itself  to  that." 

THE  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Herald  reports  that  the  Single  Tax  town 
of  Milk  River,  Alberta,  has  a  cash  balance  of  $1,400  with  all  expenses 
paid.  The  Herald  says:  "Milk  River  boasts  the  best  streets  of  any 
town  in  the  province  of  Alberta  and  the  Henry  George  system  of 
taxation  has  practically  knocked  out  land  speculation," 
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LONA  INGHAM  ROBINSON,  leading  woman  Georgeist  of  the  last 
generation,  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Vivian  Webb, 
in  Glendale,  Calif.,  Feb.  17.  She  had  been  active  for  many  years  in 
Single  Tax  campaigns  in  California  and  was  well  known  nationally 
by  Henry  George  adherents.  Until  recent  years  she  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  Single  Tax  conventions.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
poet,  Dorcas  Helen  Ingham,  was  the  author  of  "Down  the  Home 
Stretch"  and  many  articles  pertaining  to  the  movement.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1853,  she  traveled  by  ox  train  to  Des  Moines  at  the 
age  of  four.  In  Des  Moines  she  married  Thomas  A.  Robinson,  had 
taught  school  there  and  in  South  Dakota,  was  president  of  the  Des 
Moines  Woman  Suffrage  Society  and  lecturer  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
movement.  In  California  she  took  an  active  part  in  direct  legislation, 
the  Great  Adventure  Land  Tax  organization,  and  was  president  of 
the  Freeland  Club  in  Los  Angeles. 

HAVING  invited  a  friend  to  attend  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Henry 
George  School  in  Philadelphia,  Captain  Jenks  notes  his  reaction  to 
the  event  and  sends  us  a  letter  received  from  him  in  which  he  says: 
"I  enjoyed  the  affair  much  more  than  I  had  anticipated  and  I  did 
not  anticipate  a  dull  time.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  genuine 
sincerity,  deep  rooted  in  conviction,  and  so  unobstrusively  presented. 
Every  speaker  was  interesting  to  the  point  of  fascination.  The  folks 
at  our  table  were  very  sociable  and  likable.  If  I  were  in  Philadelphia 
(the  gentleman  lives  at  Honey  Brook,  Pa.)  I  would  take  the  course. 
As  it  is  I  want  a  copy  of  George's  book." 

W.  E.  CLEMENT'S  "Rural  Electrification  and  Farm  Land  Taxation" 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  has  received  many  gratifying  endorsements 
from  civic  leaders  and  industrialists. 

WE  learn  from  Land  and  Liberty  of  London,  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Braun,  leading  Georgeist  of  Hungary.  He  was  Vice  Director  of  the 
City  Library  at  Budapest  and  was  known  both  in  his  native  land  and 
in  foreign  countries  for  his  sociological  works.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
made  translations  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  "Social  Problems"  and 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  We  met  him  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  and  showed  him  around  the  city.  We  took  him  up  the 
Bowery  and  went  to  the  Atlantic  Garden,  which  New  York  readers 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  recall.  This  was  a  resort  frequented  by 
those  of  German  extraction  where  refreshments  and  good  music  were 
provided.  Mr.  Braun  said,  "Why  this  is  just  like  Budapest,"  and  was 
immensely  .pleased  with  the  surroundings.  He  was  a  delightful 
companion  .speaking  English  with  fluency  and  firm  in  his  belief  in 
the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in 
his  58th  year. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON  delivered  a  public  lecture  at  Temperance 
Hall,  Keighley,  England,  in  January,  and  the  Keighly  News  gave  a 
column  report  of  the  speech. 

WALTER  H.  CREAMER  died  February  last.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League  in  its  flourishing  days  and  was 
mayor  of  Lynn  in  1918-20. 

A  LONG  letter  from  J.  P.  Kohler  was  printed  in  the  Miami  News, 
many  copies  of  which  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Kohler. 

WE  are  rapidly  laying  the  foundations  for  the  coming  depression. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  heads  one  of  its  articles  "Licenses  Indicate 
New  Realty  Spurt."  In  this  article  we  are  told  that  35,060  persons 
have  been  officially  authorized  to  sell  real  estate  in  California,  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  1936  and  more  than  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 


1933  figure.    An  advertisement  in  the  same  paper  shouts  aloud:  "These 
are  golden  days  of  Real  Estate." 

MICHAEL  J.  STANTON,  one  of  the  well  know  Georgeists  of  Chicago, 
passed  away  on  December  20.  He  was  attorney  for  Rand  and  McNally 
for  many  years  and  for  a  long  time  a  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

ON  February  12  Morris  Van  Veen  lectured  before  the  Henry  George 
School  (John  Luxton's  class)  and  told  a  number  of  his  striking  stories 
of  land  speculation  in  this  city.  He  also  spoke  before  Father  Divine's 
congregation  and  had  an  interested  audience.  Mr.  Van  Veen  ex- 
pressed himself  as  pleased  wiht  the  very  intelligent  response  from 
his  hearers. 

DR.  ALICE  M.  CAPORN,  now  a  resident  of  British  Honduras,  writes 
to  the  New  Republic  as  follows : 

"I  suggest  that  you  learn  the  sharp  distinctions  between  natural 
resources  and  capital,  between  sound  money  and  real  wealth,  between 
exchange  value  and  usefulness,  between  fundamental  progress  and 
mere  revolution,  spectacular  as  the  latter  may  be,  between  true  capital- 
ism and  monopoly,  between  rigl.t  and  wrong  remedial  methods. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  an  old  Jersey  City  friend,  Vincent  T. 
Connolly.  He  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  news- 
paper career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Jersey  Observer.  He  was  night  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal.  He  was  connected  with  a  number 
of  New  Jersey  papers  and  covered  many  phases  of  the  Lindbergh 
case.  His  death  was  due  to  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  seventy  and 
he  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a  son,  Edmund  T.  Connolly.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  as  a  young 
man.  We  used  to  gather  a  number  of  interested  persons  in  front 
of  a  real  estate  office  in  Jersey  City.  He  was  our  principal  opponent, 
arguing  against  Single  Tax  and  free  trade.  We  carried  on  these 
debates  for  many  evenings  and  Vince  was  an  opponent  worthy  of 
any  one's  steel.  Then  came  an  evening  when  we  were  to  preside 
at  a  great  mass  meeting  at  the  Oakland  Avenue  Rink  at  which  Henry 
George  was  to  speak.  It  was  during  the  Cleveland  campaign.  There 
was  an  audience  of  about  three  thousand.  We  had  invited  Vince 
to  come  and  he  did  so.  Mr.  George  was  in  great  fettle  that  night. 
Some  one  in  the  audience  propounded  a  question.  He  said  there 
were  fifty  thousand  people  in  Cohoes  making  cotton  cloth.  "What 
would  become  of  them  under  free  trade?"  George  might  have  shown 
how  the  tariff  interfered  with  the  making  of  cotton  cloth,  increasing 
the  cost  of  machinery,  etc.  But  he  did  not  answer  the  question  in 
this  way.  Instead  he  sang  out  in  that  resonant  voice  of  his:  "The 
gentlemen  says  there  are  fifty  thousand  people  making  cotton  cloth 
in  Cohoes.  Well,  there  are  eighty  million  people  in  the  United  States 
consuming  cotton  cloth."  On  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  we 
walked  down  the  aisle.  Vince  was  standing,  evidently  not  having 
been  able  to  obtain  a  seat.  "What  do  you  think  of  him?"  we  asked. 
And  Vince,  visibly  overwhelmed,  answered  "He  is  greater  than  Shake- 
speare." That  was  all  he  could  say.  But  the  next  evening  and  many 
evenings  thereafter  we  were  at  the  old  stand  in  front  of  the  real  estate 
office,  Vince  talking  for  free  trade  and  Single  Tax,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  his  friends.  This  shows  two  things,  first  the  alert  mind  of 
our  friend  and  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  personality  of  Henry 
George,  in  which  there  was  something  almost  magical.  Vince  saw 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer.  It  is  told  of  Bastiat,  with 
what  authority  we  do  not  know,  that  on  his  death  bed  he  murmured 
"Remember  the  consumer."  Years  later  we  met  Vince.  He  had 
lost  heart,  not  for  himself,  for  he  was  making  his  way  in  the  news- 
paper field,  but  in  the  failure  of  people  to  see  things  clearly.  He 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  humanity  was  not  worth  saving. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  come  so  to  regard  mankind.  Maybe 
he  knows  better  now.  Dear  old  Vince! 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

T3  OGER  BABSON  is  a  curious  type  of  thinker.  Not 
*•  *-  that  he  is  much  different  from  the  usual  run.  He 
is  as  wordy  as  most  of  them.  He  speaks  of  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  economic  laws,  among  whom  by  infer- 
ence he  includes  himself.  But  he  does  not  say  what 
these  laws  are.  He  sees  the  nature  of  a  "boom"  and 
warns  against  its  coming.  He  seems  to  think  that  a 
spiritual  awakening  might  avert  it. 

IT  appears  from  Mr.  Babson  that  we  hold  in  our  hands 
the  power  to  direct  us  to  or  away  from   the  depres- 
sion which  he  thinks  might  be  possible,  and  which  would 
be  "deeper  by  five  fold  any  depression  that  we  ever  knew." 
Listen  to  him: 

"Ours  is  the  decision,  not  as  a  preacher  or  as  a  prophet, 
but  as  an  ice-cold  statistician,  I  give  you  my  formal  report 
that  essentially  the  so-called  business  cycle  is  a  revolu- 
tion of  character.  Its  pulse  is  our  human  heartbeats. 
Its  rotation  are  the  wheels  in  our  own  hands." 

NOW  let  that  percolate  for  a  moment.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  loose  English,  what  under  the  sun  does  it 
mean?  And  this  is  accompanied  by  some  more  observa- 
tions, a  development  out  of  the  old  copy  book  maxims. 
"The  rich  should  not  evade  their  obligations."  "Em- 
ployers and  labor  leaders  should  see  each  their  point  of 
view  and  cooperate  in  an  unselfish  way."  And  more 
of  the  same  sort.  Not  the  faintest  intimation  of  any 
economic  laws  which  he  speaks  of  in  the  beginning. 

J"T  will  probably  surprise  Mr.  Babson  to  be  told  that  the 
*-  rich  have  no  obligations — no  more  than  those  who 
are  not  rich.  If  their  wealth  is  unearned  then  the  obliga- 
tion of  both  rich  and  poor  is  to  see  that  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  remedied.  It  is  no  special  obligation 
of  the  rich — it  is  an  obligation  of  society,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  very  mention  of  economic  laws  suggests 
that  if  these  laws  are  regarded  at  all  they  must  be  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  who  is  rich  and  who  is  poor, 
but  only  the  -why  of  such  disparity  as  exists. 

\X  7E  are  rather  attracted  to  Mr.  Babson's  statement 

*  •     that  a  spiritual  awakening  is  needed  as  a  remedy 

for  the  economic  ills  that  afflict  us.     If  a  spiritual  awaken- 


ing will  arouse  a  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  man  that  God 
has  provided  abundance  for  the  needs  of  all,  and  that 
the  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  to  prevent  this 
is  our  disobedience  to  God's  law — that  is  something. 
But  this  is  not,  we  suspect,  Mr.  Babson's  meaning.  Just 
what  he  does  mean  it  is  impossible  to  say.  So  many 
of  the  writers  of  today  have  a  rush  of  words  to  the  head 
that  is  is  difficult  to  attach  to  them  any  definite  meaning. 

^^TEVERTHELESS,  we  do  not  summarily  dismiss 
•^  '  this  idea  of  the  need  of  a  spiritual  awakening  in 
man,  but  we  ask  Mr.  Babson  to  consider  that  the  first 
thing  man  needs  is  a  job.  No  matter  how  spiritually 
awake  he  is  he  must  first  find  food  for  his  body,  clothes 
for  his  back,  and  shelter  for  himself  and  his  family.  With 
his  spiritual  awakening  must  also  go  an  understanding. 
Unless  he  understands,  his  faith  will  not  long  sustain  him. 

MR.  BABSON  fears  another  "boom."  He  does  not 
quite  know  why.  But  he  is  apprehensive.  It 
is  a  queer  whirligig  world  in  which  some  people  fear  de- 
pressions and  others  fear  booms.  That  is  because  people 
sense  booms  as  the  cause  of  depressions.  But  why  should 
booms  cause  depressions?  Evidently  it  is  because  specu- 
lation leads  to  continuous  demands  upon  labor  and  capital 
— more  than  these  two  productive  factors  can  give  and 
continue  to  produce.  Now  observe  that  speculation  in 
commodities  has  a  way  of  curing  itself, — but  speculation 
in  land  is  different,  for  that  takes  from  both  labor  and 
capital,  halts  the  industrial  process  and  leads  to  collapse. 
This  is  what  happened  in  1929  and  it  is  what  Mr.  Babson 
fears,  though  he  does  not  understand  much  if  anything 
about  it. 

HE  thinks  that  all  our  industrial  troubles  are  due  to 
a  law  of  action  and  reaction — -whatever  that  means. 
Laws  of  action  and  reaction  are  not  something  in  them- 
selves. They  must  have  causes  that  set  them  in  motion. 
What  these  causes  are  in  his  present  state  of  confusion 
Mr.  Babson  does  not  see.  Illustrations  of  the  muddled 
state  of  his  mind  may  be  cited.  As  the  following: 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  hard  to  guard  against 
a  boom.  The  seeds  of  recklessness  and  greed  that  breed 
booms  are  not  streams  from  without.  They  germinate 
within  the  human  mind.  Only  as  the  hearts  of  our  people 
are  cleansed  of  evil  can  we  hope  to  avoid  falling  into  evil. 
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A  permanent  economic  revival  depends  upon  a  spiritual 
renewal.  Furthermore  let  me  add  that  I  believe  this 
may  be  in  the  cards." 

HOW  to  properly  characterize  this  and  continue  to 
be  polite  is  a  problem.  So  we  shall  fall  back  on 
Charles  Lamb  who  asked  us  to  extend  the  same  measure 
of  commiseration  to  an  apparently  maimed  comprehen- 
sion that  we  extend  to  the  physically  disabled.  But 
perhaps  this  would  not  be  polite  either. 

MAYOR  LA  GUARDIA  said  in  a  recent  talk:  "An 
economic  background  with  some  college  degrees 
are  certainly  a  big  help  to  a  fellow.  If  I  had  said  the 
economic  system  was  screwy  everybody  would  call  me 
a  radical."  The  Mayor  need  not  fear.  No  man  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  radical  will  ever  accuse 
him  of  being  one. 

WHEN  this  very  well  meaning  political  opportunist 
was  floundering  around  for  some  avenue  for  political 
preferment  we  landed  him  in  the  office  of  Borough  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  LaGuardia  was  elected  by  nine  hundred 
plurality.  Running  on  the  Single  Tax  ticket  the  editor 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  got  several  thousand  votes  drawn 
for  the  most  part  from  the  Democratic  nominee.  In 
this  way  Mr.  LaGuardia  was  elected  and  his  political 
career  begun.  And  for  a  time  Mr.  LaGuardia,  opportun- 
ist always,  flirted  with  the  Single  Taxers  and  acted  as 
if  he  might  know  what  it  was  all  about.  But  of  course 
he  didn't.  However,  the  accident  that  started  him  on 
his  political  career  is  not  forgotten.  In  the  steady  trend 
of  economic  thinking  in  our  direction  now  so  plainly 
obvious  the  incident  is  not  important. 

DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  for  whom  we  have  an 
unstinted  admiration,  speeds  around  on  her  flashing 
skates  on  very  thin  ice  at  times.  When  she  says  with 
an  air  of  finality,  "I  have  decided  that  public  ownership 
of  property  is  a  complete  mirage  if  unaccompanied  by 
political  freedom,"  we  want  to  add  that  before  property 
is  defined,  public  ownership  must  always  be  a  mirage. 
For  the  public  ownership  of  property,  unless  we  first 
agree  on  what  is  property,  is  wholly  destructive  of  politi- 
cal freedom.  Economic  freedom  is  the  basis  of  all  liberty. 
If  Miss  Thompson  will  sit  down  and  read  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  she  will  add  to  her  repertoire  of  significant 
truths  a  new  foundation  for  her  often  interesting  and 
occasionally  brilliant  speculations.  Remember,  Miss 
Thompson,  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  THE  BOOK  OF 
A  THOUSAND  YEARS.  No  one  in  the  days  to  come 
will  influence  civilization  in  any  way  comparable  to  this 
humble  printer  who  blazed  for  us  a  new  world.  No 
one  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  these  slowly  gathering 
forces  which  are  remaking  for  a  happier  civilization  all 


the  nations  of  the  earth  in  which  his  teachings  have  found 
a  lodgement. 

T)ERHAPS  it  is  a  mistake  to  emphasize  too  strongly 
*•  the  benefits  that  will  go  to  capital  as  a  result  of  the 
taking  of  economic  rent  for  public  purposes  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  taxes.  What  capital  per  se  will  gain  is  purely 
incidental,  though  it  will  gain  much.  When  Henry  George 
wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty"  he  was  not  thinking  of 
capital — he  was  thinking  of  labor,  of  labor  underpaid, 
of  labor  robbed  of  its  inheritance  in  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth,  of  the  unemployed,  of  the  steady  pressu 
of  poverty  upon  all  those  who  work  for  a  living. 


F  capital  he  was  not  thinking,  particularly.  He  knew, 
as  all  of  us  know,  of  the  power  possessed  by  socalled 
capital  where  and  when  it  bargains  with  labor  for  employ- 
ment, which  is  due  of  course  to  the  helplessness  of  labor 
divorced  from  the  land.  Karl  Marx  saw  it  too,  but  belated- 
ly— too  late  to  revise  his  earlier  conclusion  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  last  chapter  of  "Das  Kapital"  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  divorcement  of  labor  from  the  land  was 
the  basis  of  exploitation. 


r  I  ''HAT  "capital"  will  benefit  by  a  free  world  economy 
•*-  is  conceded,  but  it  will  be  deprived  of  certain  powers 
it  now  possesses,  which  are  the  vantage  grounds  of  all 
contracts  it  makes  with  labor  for  employment.  Such 
advantages  are  but  temporary,  it  is  true,  since  capital 
sells  its  products  and  cannot  afford  to  lower  the  general 
level  of  wages  which  is  its  market.  But  temporarily  it 
is  a  very  real  power,  and  this  deceives  the  mind  that  does 
not  look  below  the  surface.  It  does  not  see  that  the 
causes  that  determine  and  make  inevitable  the  inequali- 
ties in  any  bargain  for  employment  finally  react  to  the 
disadvantage  of  capital  in  restricting  its  market. 

CAPITAL  merely  assist  labor  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion. It  has  no  other  function.  It  neither  deter- 
mines wages  nor  pays  them.  Causes  independent  of 
both  capital  and  labor  determine  wages.  It  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  Capital  that  wages  should  be  lowered. 
Nearly  always  the  true  interests  of  Capital  is  to  con- 
serve wages  of  stiperintendance  and  the  return  to  the 
entrepeneur,  about  which  so  much  fuss  is  made  by  certain 
economists  who  do  not  clearly  apprehend  the  relation. 
For  there  are  only  two  returns  outside  of  rent,  and  no 
other  return  is  conceivable — wages  to  labor  and  interest 
to  capital. 


THAT  justice  is  the  highest  quality  in  the  moral  hier- 
archy I  do  not  say;    but  that  it  is  the  first.     That 
which    is   above   justice   must   be   based   on   justice,    and 
include  justice,  and  be  reached  through  justice. 

—HENRY  GEORGE,   "Social  Problems." 
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Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.   ASHTON 

THE  RIGHT  WORD 

WITH  the  austere  solemnity  known  only  to  the  law 
profession — in  measured  tones  emphasized  by  "dead 
pans" — we  are,  in  effect,  informed  that  the  science  of 
political  economy  is  governed  entirely  by  the  proper 
selection  of  words.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  so  much 
excess  baggage. 

It's  this  way — 

If  one  wishes  to  correct  economic  conditions  which 
breed  poverty  in  the  midst  of  progress — want  in  the  midst 
of  wealth — one  needs  but  write  a  legislative  bill  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  State  legislature.  One  should  be  careful, 
however,  in  one's  selection  of  words  which  are  purposed 
to  prevent  low  wages,  otherwise  one's  legislative  bill, 
upon  enactment,  may  be  tossed  out  as  being  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  idea  is  to  write  a  constitutional  minimum-wage 
law,  then — being  constitutional — the  law  will  compel 
stingy  employers  to  pay  an  existence-wage  and  the  eco- 
nomic problem  will  be  solved ;  everybody  will  live  happily, 
ever  after,  in  a  more  abundant  life. 

It's  all  so  simple — except  in  selecting  the  right  word 
for  the  legislative  bill. 

Take  the  N'York  minimum-wage  law,  f'rinstance. 
Its  diff'runt  from  the  Ohio  law. 

Despite  the  galaxy  of  lawyers  in  the  N'York  legislature, 
they  got  all  messed  up  and  wrote  an  unconstitutional 
law  aiming  to  cure  hunger  in  the  midst  of  food.  Yeah, 
they  unconstitutionally  prescribed  minimum  wages  based 
on  the  necessity  for  a  decent  and  healthful  living. 

Right  here  they  fell  down.  The  necessity  for  a  decent 
and  healthful  living  is  simply  unconstitutional. 

Obviously — patently — plainly — naturally.  How  care- 
less! 

Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  smart.  Ohio's  legislative 
lawyers  used  their  heads.  No  unconstitutional  verbiage 
for  them.  No  siree!  They  cutely  prescribed  their  mini- 
mum-wage law  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  reasonable  ser- 
vice. 

Right  here  they  out-smarted  the  Constitution.  The 
value  of  reasonable  service  is  okay. 

Obviously — patently — plainly — naturally.  Simple,  eh 
wot? 

Ohio  is  all  set,  now,  to  corral  prosperity — to  whip  the 
depression — to  warm  shivering  bodies  in  the  midst  of 
abundant  heat — to  show  Nature  that  her  laws  are  un- 
necessary except  to  toy  with  in  high  school  physics 
classes — to  chatter  about  among  Sunday  school  kids 
when  illustrating  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Be  sure  to  choose  the  right  word. 


LIFE  ENDS  AT  45 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  of  culture  is  stilled. 
The  heart  that  cherished  the  hope  for  stronger,  sturdier, 
erudite  offspring  is  heavy.  The  eye  which  beamed  in 
pride  and  joy  is  wet  with  tears  as  it  looks  down  upon  a 
bonny  boy  and  a  lithesome  lass  of  forty-five  years,  now 
come  to  the  economic  ends  of  promising  lives. 

Full  and  fair — mature  and  sober — keen  and  capable, 
these  eager  children  perplexedly  look  up  into  the  sad, 
sweet  face  of  their  maternal  State.  They  have  come  to 
the  economic  end  of  life.  They  had  read  that  "Life 
Begins  at  40,"  but  the  Massachusetts  department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  reluctantly  now  tells  them  that 
Life  ends  at  45. 

So  this  is  life!  Five,  full,  fateful  years — youthful 
years  spent  'midst  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  world — 
maturing  years  spent  in  the  cradle  of  liberty  from  whence 
came  life,  patriotism  and  freedom  from  taxation-without- 
representation. 

Dully  do  this  boy  and  girl  of  45  listen  to  the  wavering 
voice  of  the  Director  of  Statistics: — 

"We  have  completed  a  two-year  survey  of  3,781  in- 
dustrial establishments.  Of  these,  310  employ  no  man 
over  45  years  of  age — 1,283  employ  no  women  over  45. 
During  a  22-months'  period  968  establishments — or  40 
per  cent  of  all  that  reported  hiring  additional  men — put 
on  not  one  man  over  45;  1,277  establishments — or  60 
per  cent  of  all  that  reported  hiring  additional  women — 
took  on  none  over  45. 

"Thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  employable  men  are  45  or 
over. 

"Fifty- three  per  cent  of  all  men  on  welfare  relief  are  45 
or  over. 

"The  survey  covered  600,000  workers.  Once  out  of  a 
job,  few  men  over  45  can  get  back  because  business  men 
do  not  want  to  take  on  other  employers'  elderly  people. 
Age  discrimination  against  women  starts  earlier  and  is 
more  pronounced  than  among  men." 

As  the  voice  of  the  Massachusetts  Director  of  Statis- 
tics retarded  to  its  whispered  conclusion,  the  bonny  boy 
of  45  turned  to  the  lithesome  lass  and — drawing  her  hand 
under  his  arm — bravely  he  led  her  down  the  ornate  stair- 
way of  polished  marble — through  the  Hall  of  Flags  where 
tattered  stripes  and  aged  stars  hung  limp  from  scarred 
staffs — out  from  'neath  the  gilded  dome  which  glittered 
grandly  in  the  red  rays  of  a  setting  sun. 

The  voice  of  the  lithesome  lass  came  sifting  back  into 
the  austere  halls  of  legislative  wisdom : — 

"Cheerio,  my  dear,  in  twenty  years  more  you  and  I 

will  be  eligible  for  the  old-age  pension." 

*         *         * 

Somewhere  in  this  favored  land  the  star  of  hope  hangs 
high — somewhere  happy  dreams  are  born  as  children 
scan  the  sky;  somewhere  in  this  verdant  vale  ambitions 
e'er  are  fed — but  not  at  Freedom's  cradle  .  .  .  Intelli- 
gence lies  dead. 
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SCIENCE  SOLVES  SOMETHING 

The  land  question,  the  boarding-house  pie  question, 
the  sharing-of -wealth  question,  in  fact  almost  any  ques- 
tion which  involves  the  division  of  anything,  no  longer 
presents  an  opaque  front.  Tax  assessors  and  tax  col- 
lectors should  have  no  difficulty  in  sharing  your  annual 
earnings  whilst  getting  more  for  the  government  and  yet 
— believe  it  or  not — leaving  more  for  you. 

Yep,  now  it  can  be  done.  Now  it  can  be  told.  It  can 
happen  here. 

All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  master  the  Krasner  formula 
for  measuring  the  "horn  angle."  It  is  very  simple. 

If  you  wish  to  divide  land,  or  pies,  or  wealth,  et  cetera, 
merely  arrange  the  subject-matter  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 
Instead  of  drawing  straight  radical  lines,  as  in  the  old, 
pie-cutting  way,  draw  curved  lines  from  the  locus  of  the 
circle  to  the  perimeter.  The  angle  between  two  such 
curved  lines  is  known  as  the  "horn  angle"  and  is  measured 
as  follows: — 

"Measure  the  square  of  the  difference  in  curvature 
and  divide  by  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  variation.  The 
result  is  an  abstract  number  and  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment." 

By  applying  this  abstract  unit  of  measure  to  whatever 
you  are  dividing  you  will  find  a  most  miraculous  conse- 
quence. 

"Unlike  straight  lines  on  which  the  whole  is  always 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts,  in  a  horn  angle  the  sum  of 
the  parts  is  nearly  always  greater  than  the  whole,  but  is 
never  less." 

On  the  way  to  the  office  and  to  the  daily,  prosaic  duties 
of  building  municipal  sewers,  the  writer  dropped  into 
kindly,  keen  and  quaint  Mrs.  Clancey's  coffee  kitchen 
for  his  customary  New  England  breakfast  of  pie  and 
coffee.  Quite  casually  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
topic  of  the  day,  the  day  being  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Clancy 
aims  to  keep  posted  on  every  up-to-the-minute  item, 
aJbeit  her  mathematical  education  has  resulted  in  her 
keeping  of  accounts  by  making  chalk  marks  on  the  kitchen 
wall.  The  kindly  old  soul  insisted  upon  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  Krasner  formula,  which  term  slipped 
from  the  writer's  lips — and  almost  fell  into  the  coffee — 
during  the  table-talk.  It  required  no  time  at  all  for  Mrs. 
Clancy  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  "horn  angle" 
because  she  has  been  making  radical  straight  lines  and 
pie-perimeters  ever  since  she  discovered  the  various 
uses  of  rolling-pins. 

Beginning  instanter,  all  pies  of  the  Clancy  cuisine  will 
be  cut  curvilinear  regardless  of  the  old-time  notion  that 
a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 

"Mebbe,  me  bhye,  I  can  get  ten  pieces  out  of  each  pie 
instid  of  six,  and  each  piece  will  be  larger  than  before 
although  I  cut  the  pie  only  six  times.  Anyway,  there'll 
never  be  less  than  the  whole  pie  and  we'll  all  be  the 
gainers." 


The  writer  attempted  to  point  out  that  Mrs.  Clancy's 
great  increase  in  business  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
higher  rents,  higher  income  tax  and,  in  general,  a  total 
absorption  of  the  benefits  of  her  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  Krasner  formula. 

"Ah  sure!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clancy,  "Ye're  allus  talkin' 
Single  Tax." 

PATERNALISM 

"The   unquestionable   republicanism   of   the   Americ 
mind  will  break  through  the  mist  under  which  it  has  bee 
clouded,  and  will  oblige  its  agents  to  reform  the  principle 
and  practices  of  their  administration." 

—THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  revelations  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  the  following  true  story  may  be  of  interest. 
The  writer,  having  been  born  and  bred  a  rock-ribbed, 
New  England  Republican;  having  been  reared  among 
New  England's  square,  squat  homes  with  their  narrow 
eaves,  hard  granite  steps,  small  window  panes  and  cold 
white  paint,  cannot  be  accused  of  blindly  worshipping 
a  human  idol  if  he  occasionally  quotes  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

For  eight  years  the  writer  has  labored  among  the  "Jef- 
fersonian  Democrats"  of  cultured  Boston;  for  twenty 
years  he  has  listened  to  the  impassioned  political  speeches 
of  New  England  "Jeffersonians"  as  they  belabored  us — 
and  as  we  belabored  them — in  our  periodic  peregrina- 
tions into  political  piffle,  hither  and  thither  in  the  old 
Bay  State. 

The  term  "Jeffersonian  Democrat"  came  to  have  an 
awe-inspiring  air  of  finality.  These  two  words  alone 
were  deemed  sufficient  by  any  one  of  our  political  enemies. 
We  young  Republicans  never  were  taught  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  it  now  appears  that 
Democratic  spell-binders  were  too  lazy  to  read  what 
Jefferson  had  written,  or  else  they  did  not  understand 
what  he  had  said.  If  we  Republicans  had  not  been  reared 
in  ignorance—  if  the  Democrats  had  not  steadfastly  failed 
to  understand  what  their  idol  had  said — much  of  this 
nation's  suffering  would  have  been  averted.  We  were 
too  busy  quarreling  with  each  other. 

"Seeing,  therefore,  that  an  association  of  men  who  will 
not  quarrel  with  one  another  is  a  thing  which  never  yet 
existed,"  said  Jefferson  to  John  Taylor, "from  the  greatest 
confederacy  of  nations  down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a  ves- 
try; seeing  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with, 
I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  for  that 
purpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings  transfered  to  others." 

In  this  respect  the  "Jeffersonian  Democrats,"  of  the 
North  at  least,  have  been  always  Jeffersonian — even  when 
the  Republicans  were  right.  Until  the  great  economic 
unrest  brought  the  recent  change  to  the  Bay  State's 
political  complexion,  the  northern  Jeffersonians  did  in 
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vain  dash  -their  inch-and-a-half  skulls  against  the  granite 
stubbornness  of  the  phlegmatic,  smug  majority.  The 
statical  moment  of  inertia  of  New  England  Republicanism 
was  too  great  to  be  overturned  by  the  static  squawkings 
of  the  Democratic  "outs." 

Came  the  dawn  .  .  .  and  the  NRA.  Came  another 
dawn  .  .  .  and  the  CWA.  Yet  another  dawn  .  .  .  and 
the  ERA.  Dawns  may  come  and  dawns  may  go,  but  the 
alphabet  goes  on  forever. 

The  Democratic  originators  of  alphabetical  combina- 
tions have,  very  patently,  lost  sight  (if  they  ever  saw 
it)  of  the  Jeffersonian  principle  that  "There  are  rights 
which  it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  government,  and 
which  governments  have  yet  always  been  found  to  invade." 

It  is  a  queer  quirk  of  human  events  which  now  presents 
the  spectacle  of  Republicans  vociferously  defending  Jef- 
fersonian fundamentals  which  have  been  swept  by  the 
board  by  Jeffersonian  offspring.  Jefferson  was  a  charter 
member  in  the  colonial  Republican  activities.  The 
Hamiltonian  crew  inclined  to  castes  and  kings.  From 
the  ostensible  democratic  republicanism  of  those  days 
came  our  present  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 
The  bold  theft  of  the  term  Republican,  by  the  Hamilton- 
ian offspring,  has  been  an  effective  method  for  misleading 
the  sheep  of  the  ensuing  Republican  party,  the  leaders 
of  which  have  never  intended  to  further  the  republican 
principles  to  which  Jefferson  gave  voice.  The  Demo- 
cratic demagogues  have  never  intended  to  further  the 
democratic  axioms  laid  down  by  Jefferson.  Taxation 
expediency  has  become  the  soul  of  both  parties. 

"The  negative,  proposed  to  be  given  them  (Congress) 
on  all  the  acts  of  the  several  legislatures,  is  now,"  says 
Jefferson, "for  the  first  time  suggested  to  my  mind.  Prima 
facie,  I  do  not  like  it." 

Our  modern  Jeffersonians  do  not  care  a  hoot — or  do 
not  know — what  Jefferson  liked  or  disliked.  By  alpha- 
betical combinations  they  work  their  negatives  on  any 
and  all  acts  of  State  legislature  and  we  "take  it  and  like 
it." 

"State  a  moral  case  to  a  ploughman  and  a  professor. 
The  former  will  decide  it  as  well,"  says  Jefferson,  "and 
often  better  than  the  latter,  because  he  has  not  been 
led  astray  by  artificial  rules." 

Our  present-day  Brain  Trust  has  proven  that  Jefferson 
was  again  right.  They  seek  artificially  to  improve  upon 
the  laws  of  the  Creator. 

"The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  the  most  formid- 
able dread  at  present,"  continues  Jefferson,  "and  will 
be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  executive  will  come  in 
its  turn;  but  it  will  be  at  a  remote  period." 

Remote  periods  come  all  too  quickly  where  untoward 
events  are  concerned,  and  we  find  the  remote  period  upon 
us  in  the  short  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
years.  Jefferson's  admonition,  to  "Let  the  General 
Government  be  reduced  to  foreign  concerns  only,"  has 
been  dumped  overboard. 


"If  it  is  believed  that  these  elementary  schools  will 
be  better  managed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  the 
commissioners  of  the  literary  fund,  or  any  other  general 
authority  of  the  government,  than  by  the  parents  of  each 
ward,"  says  Jefferson, "it  is  a  belief  against  all  experience. 
Try  the  principle  one  step  further,  and  amend  the  bill 
so  as  to  commit  to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  manage- 
ment of  all  our  farms,  our  mills,  and  merchants'  stores." 

The  offspring  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  party  have  taken 
him  at  his  word  and  hence  the  triple-letter  triumvirate. 

It  came  to  the  writer's  experience  to  be  projected  into 
one  of  these  tri-letter  regimes — into  the  very  brain-center 
of  paternalistic  protection.  The  name  of  the  city,  which 
follows,  is  alone  fictitious. 

The  city  of  Springton  boasts  a  population  of  125,000 
souls,  of  whom  its  army  of  unemployed  numbers  15,000 
(only  3,000  being  given  jobs  because  of  insufficient  federal 
funds).  Like  all  other  American  cities  Springton  has 
never  learned  the  simple  and  correct  method  for  levying 
taxes.  It  has  been  advertised  to  the  world  as  being  bank- 
rupt. Food  tickets  are  dispensed  to  the  most  needy 
families. 

Into  the  picture  comes  our  paternalistic  federal  govern- 
ment, operating  under  the  familiar  ERA.  An  office  force 
of  fifty  employees  speedily  is  put  onto  the  payroll  to  cope 
with  the  intricate  mass  of  detail  which  naturally  follows 
such  emotional  officiousness  in  the  aim  to  control  private 
lives.  Jobs  are  "made"  of  a  nature  outside  the  usual 
order  to  prevent  the  City  Fathers  from  using  federal 
funds  for  routine  affairs — from  saving  their  cash-on-hand- 
and  from  being  able  to  boast  of  a  low,  local  tax-rate. 
Yes,  even  cities  will  "chisel  in"  if  they  are  not  watched. 

Applicants  for  emergency  relief  jobs  are  invited  to 
register,  and  the  process  demands  a  complete  acknowledge- 
ment of  total,  utter  and  abject  want.  Large  families  get 
the  preference  in  being  placed  upon  the  list  of  eligibles. 
The  man  with  a  family  of  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  children 
(there  are  many  so  situated)  is  fortunate  to  draw  a  pick- 
and-shovel  job  at  $12  per  week.  No  laborer  or  mechanic 
is  permitted  to  work  more  than  24  hours  weekly.  No 
family  can  have  more  than  one  job  per  household.  If  a 
child  earns  $3  per  week  then  that  sum  is  discounted  in 
figuring  papa's  "budget  hours"  which  our  paternalistic 
government  computes  on  a  penny-by-penny  basis.  In 
consequence,  the  budget  hours  range  from  several  to  the 
maximum  of  24. 

Peter  Piper  played  a  piccolo  in  the  local  ERA  band — 
a  band  created  to  provide  jobs  for  unemployed  musicians. 
Peter's  budget  hours  were  arithmetically  found  to  be 
11>£.  Now  a  piccolo  is  very  essential  to  harmony  in 
every  self-respecting  band.  All  went  well  in  the  concerts 
during  Peter's  first  day  of  8  hours.  On  the  second  day 
Peter  had  3^  hours  left  in  his  budget-computations. 
Alas  and  alack!  Peter  was  in  the  midst  of  a  piccolo  solo 
when  the  timekeeper  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  to  say: 
"Peter,  your  time  is  up."  The  bandmaster  valiantly 
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tried  to  maintain  his  artistic  poise  during  the  following 
days  when  first  the  oboe,  then  the  traps,  then  the  horn, 
each  and  severally,  intermittently  and  periodically,  fell 
before  the  stop-watch  of  the  ERA  timekeeper. 

Each  Monday  morning  brought  a  new  week,  a  "new 
deal"  and  a  new  stretch  of  "budget  hours."  Each  Monday 
morning  awoke  to  hear  the  stirring  strains  of  Souzanian 
marches,  popular  airs  and  medleys  artistically  smiting 
the  ear-drums  of  yawning  business  men  who  had  no  busi- 
ness to  go  to.  As  the  6-hour,  13>£-hour  and  22-hour 
musicians  fell  before  the  timekeeper's  authoritative  com- 
mands, the  well-balanced  band  dwindled  to  a  few  spot- 
lights, vacant  "first  chairs"  and  other  band-stand  chairs 
as  the  handful  of  remaining  artists  blew  their  last,  wheezey 
breaths  into  their  instruments  at  the  end  of  the  24-hour 
budget-week. 

Economic  planning,  Regimentation!  In  the  name 
of  Democracy  mumble  them  words.  Page  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

"IT  IS  CONSTITUTIONAL" 

In  perhaps  the  first  judicial  decision  in  this  nation, 
the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  declared  constitutional. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  directly  contrary  decision,  with 
an  equal  degree  of  rationality,  may  not  be  made  by  another 
mind. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  legal  right — particularly  after  reading  the  able 
and  conclusive  expositions  written  by  Henry  George — 
there  comes  the  realization  of  an  added  obstacle  to  economic 
justice  from  judicial  decisions.  Unfortunately  too  many 
people  believe  that  a  favorable  judgment  at  once  places 
a  mooted  question  into  the  realms  of  righteousness.  It 
is  illogically  reasoned  that  when  an  unbiased  court  passes 
judgment  upon  the  validity,  or  constitutionality,  of  a 
man-made  law  then  righteousness  no  longer  is  in  doubt. 
Even  lawyers — apparently  intelligent  ones — too  many  of 
them — accept  this  illogical  conclusion. 

Many  intelligent  men  become  lawyers,  but  not  as  many 
lawyers  become  intelligent  men,  and  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  the  law  profession  occupying  startegic  positions 
in  public  office.  An  even  greater  number  hold  the  con- 
fidence of,  and  hence  influence  over,  lay  minds  and  their 
private  lives  and  present  and  future  acts. 

To  the  Georgeists  who  appreciate  the  time  and  toil 
which  must  be  spent  to  rectify  erroneous  thoughts,  before 
society  permanently  can  be  established  in  economic 
truth,  there  comes  an  appalling  realization  of  the  collossal 
task  which  confronts  them  even  without  the  almost- 
daily  addition  of  judicial  confirmations  of  economic  error. 

As  we  appreciate  the  picture  it  appears  that  in  order 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  infinite  obstacles  to  social  justice — 
particularly  those  which  come  from  our  highly  respected 
judiciary  and  which  carry  the  greatest  weight  and  air 
of  finality — it  may  be  necessary  to  re-write  our  national 


and  state  constitutions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  forestall 
further  judicial  decisions  which  actually  tend  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  Constitution  itself.  Almost  helplessly 
to  witness  the  compiling  of  daily  decisions  which  can  lead 
to  naught  but  eventual  revolution — to  visualize  the 
task  of  re-writing  State  and  national  constitutions — 
presents,  indeed,  a  well-nigh  hopeless  undertaking.  Yet 
it  appears  that  this  task  must  be  accomplished  because — 
assuming  that  all  members  of  the  judicial  branch  finally 
learn  economic  truth — they  must  still  follow  the  errone- 
ous mandates  of  our  highest  law  in  civil  life. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
puny  efforts  of  mere  man  to  establish  social  justice.  The 
egotistical,  materialistic  self-sufficiency  becomes  conspic- 
uous by  its  very  incompetency,  in  the  emotionally-con- 
ceived cures  for  social  ills. 

We  meekly  now  turn  to  the  idea  that  none  but  God 
Almighty  can  rectify  our  predicament. 

We  have  exercised  the  power  to  think  and  to  act  illogic- 
ally— selfishly — enviously,  but  we  seemingly  lack  the  equal 
and  opposite  power  to  rationalize — to  be  generous — to 
approbate  the  success  of  our  fellowman.  Perhaps  we 
can  reach  the  spirit  of  humility — the  acknowledgement 
of  Divine  omnipotence — in  no  other  manner.  Perhaps 
example  is  superior  to  precept.  Perhaps  the  Law  of 
Consequence  is  supreme. 

Henry  George  has  acknowledged  the  superior  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  notwithstanding  the  Duke's 
inferior  reasoning  in  the  matter  of  economics,  and  the 
Duke  obviously  was  not  without  ability  to  reason  in  other 
matters.  He  says : — 

"And  here  we  come  on  a  great  subject — the  function 
of  Human  Law  as  distinguished  from  Natural  Law  .  .  . 
the  Will  of  Society  (can)  operate  upon  the  conduct  of 
its  members  in  two  ways — first,  directly  by  authority; 
and  secondly,  indirectly  by  altering  the  conditions  out 
of  which  the  most  powerful  motives  spring.  .  .  . 

The  ancient  lawgivers  were  always  aiming  at  standards 
of  Political  Society,  framed  according  to  some  abstract 
notions  of  their  own  as  to  how  things  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  upon  any  attempt  to  investigate  the  constitution 
of  human  nature  as  it  actually  is.  It  was  a  mistake  in 
the  Science  of  Politics  analogous  to  that  which  Bacon 
complained  of  so  bitterly  in  the  science  of  Physics.  Men 
were  always  trying  to  evolve  out  of  their  own  minds 
knowledge  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  patient  in- 
quiry into  facts.  .  .  . 

Such  are  the  humiliating  results  from  abstract  reason- 
ing, pursued  in  ignorance  of  the  great  Law,  that  no  pur- 
pose can  be  attained  in  Nature  except  by  legitimate  use 
of  the  means  which  Nature  has  supplied.  For  as  in  the 
material  world,  all  her  Forces  must  be  acknowledged 
and  obeyed  before  they  can  be  made  to  serve,  so  in  the 
Realm  of  Mind  there  can  be  no  success  in  attaining  the 
highest  moral  ends  until  due  honor  has  been  assigned 
to  those  motives  which  arise  out  of  the  universal  instincts 
of  our  race.  .  .  . 

But  all  this  comes  of  thinking  that  we  can  be  wiser 
than  Nature,  and  of  failing  to  see  that  every  natural 
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instinct  has  its  own  legitimate  field  of  operation,  within 
which  we  cannot  do  better  than  let  it  alone.  .  .  . 

There  are  no  short  cuts  in  Nature.  Her  results  are 
always  attained  by  Method.  Her  purposes  are  always 
worked  out  by  Law.  .  .  .  Nor  can  those  means  be  ascer- 
tained except  by  careful  observation,  and  as  careful 
reasonong.  .  .  . 

If  the  upper  classes,  with  all  the  advantages  of  leisure, 
and  of  culture,  and  of  learning,  have  been  so  unable,  as 
we  have  seen  them  to  be,  to  measure  the  effect  of  the 
laws  they  made,  how  much  more  must  we  exrject  errors 
and  misconceptions  of  the  most  grevious  kind  to  beset 
the  action  of  those  who — through  poverty  and  ignorance 
and  often  through  much  suffering — have  been  able  to  do 
little  more  than  strike  blindly  against  evils  whose  pres- 
sure they  could  feel,  but  whose  root  and  remedy  they 
could  neither  see  nor  understand.  .  .  . 

The  Speculative  Faculty  is  impatient  of  waiting  upon 
Knowledge,  and  is  ever  as  busy  and  as  ingenious  in  find- 
ing out  new  paths  of  error  as  in  supplying  new  interpre- 
tations of  truth.  .  .  . 

In  the  last  generation,  and  in  our  own  time,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds  have  each  afforded  memorable 
examples  of  the  Reign  of  Law  over  the  course  of  Political 
events.  Institutions  maintained  against  the  natural 
progress  of  Society  have  "foundered  amidst  fanatic  storms." 
Other  institutions  upheld  and  cherished  against  justice, 
and  humanity,  and  conscience,  have  yielded  only  to  the 
scourge  of  War.  .  .  . 

The  Laws  of  Nature  were  not  appointed  by  the  great 
Lawgiver  to  baffle  His  creatures  in  the  sphere  of  Conduct, 
still  less  to  confound  them  in  the  region  of  Belief  ..." 

(*"The  Reign  of  Law,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  1868) 

The  Assessment  of  Land 

BY  HON.  LAWSON  PURDY 

(FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DEFT.  OF  TAXES  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS, NEW  YORK  CITY) 

'T^HIRTY  years  ago  there  were  few  if  any  books  and 
-I  treatises  on  the  subject  of  the  assessment  of  land. 
Since  then  that  lack  has  been  supplied.  Thirty-two 
years  ago  the  Assessment  Roll  in  the  City  of  New  York 
was  published  and  has  been  published  annually  ever 
since.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  Land  Value  Maps  were 
published  for  the  City  of  New  York,  have  been  published 
annually  since,  and  similar  publications  have  been  made 
in  various  cities  in  the  United  States  and  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Reports  of  State  Tax  Commissions  in  the  United  States 
contain  many  references  to  methods  of  assessment.  Good 
books  on  the  subject  are  available.  Much  of  this  work 
was  done  by  followers  of  Henry  George  or  was  stimulated 
by  them. 

LAND  VALUE  TAXATION 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia land  has  been  taxed  for  many  years,  the  tax  being 
a  percentage  of  the  assessed  value  which  is  determined  at 
regular  intervals.  In  many  places  the  assessment  is 
annual,  in  some  at  intervals  of  four  years.  In  some 


places  methods  of  administration  are  very  good.  In 
many  places  such  methods  are  poor.  Experience  is  ample. 
I  believe  that  that  experience  demonstrates  that  assessors 
should  be  employed  on  the  basis  of  their  competence,  to 
be  ascertained  generally  by  competitive  civil  service 
examination,  that  they  should  be  removable  only  for  cause, 
and  that  they  should  be  employed  continuously  through- 
out the  year.  The  number  of  assessors  depends  upon  the 
area  to  be  assessed,  the  population  in  the  area,  the  stability 
or  otherwise  of  values.  Where  values  change  slowly 
one  assessor  can  assess  a  larger  territory  with  a  greater 
number  of  parcels  than  where  values  change  rapidly. 

Ever  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  published 
there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  annual 
value  of  land  is  adequate  for  the  necessities  of  govern- 
ment. Some  used  to  contend  that  it  was  far  more  than 
sufficient;  others  have  contended  that  it  is  much  less  than 
sufficient.  It  really  makes  no  material  difference.  What 
we  wish  to  accomplish  by  the  taxation  of  land  is  the  ac- 
quisition for  the  public  treasury  of  so  much  of  the  annual 
value  as  may  suffice  for  the  needs  of  government  or  as 
may  be  obtained,  whether  it  may  be  sufficient  or  not. 

I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  almost  anyone  that  if  coun- 
tries indulge  themselves  in  the  luxuries  of  war  and  great 
public  debts,  land  values  will  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 
bill.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with  no  annual  charge 
for  debt  and  under  conditions  in  which  people  took  care 
of  themselves  and  did  not  receive  all  kinds  of  help  from 
the  state,  land  values  would  suffice.  After  all,  it  seems 
that  the  value  of  land  measures  all  the  advantages  of 
living  in  a  country  and  naturally  should  be  adequate 
for  all  proper  public  needs.  Whether  that  theory  is 
sound  or  unsound  is  immaterial  for  our  purpose.  We 
need  claim  nothing  more  than  that  the  site  value  of  land  is 
a  publicly  produced  product  and  belongs  to  the  public 
and  should  be  taken  for  public  use. 

The  discussion  of  whether  land  values  suffice  for  public 
needs  is  not  confined  to  persons  who  are  not  followers 
of  Henry  George.  Single  Taxers  hold  diverse  views 
and  I  think  many  of  these  views  are  based  on  inadequate 
information  and  a  failure  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  apparent  selling  value  of  land  is  in  many  places  far 
in  excess  of  the  economic  value.  In  the  United  States 
I  know  we  have  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  land 
held  at  a  price  for  which  a  few  acres  may  sell.  That  repre- 
sents a  scarcity  value  and  produces  an  appearance  of  value 
that  is  a  mirage.  In  a  rural  section  ten  acres  may  be  sold 
for  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  In  fact  it  generally 
is  not  true  that  the  five  thousand  acres  are  all  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Each  owner  is  encouraged  to 
think  that  his  acres  are  worth  one  hundred  dollars  because 
of  the  single  sale.  This  is  true  of  rural  land;  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  land  that  surrounds  cities,  large  and  small. 
There  is  no  conspiracy  to  hold  land  out  of  use.  Owners 
of  vacant  land  and  idle  acres  would  be  glad  to  sell  them 
for  a  price.  That  price  is  usually  based  on  what  some 
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parcel  has  been  sold  for.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  buy 
a  large  area  of  land  or  acres  the  price  rises  as  soon  as 
the  demand  is  known. 

We  are  accustomed  to  base  our  calculations  on  the 
assessed  value  of  land  under  existing  conditions  under 
which  it  is  the  exception  for  the  tax  rate  to  exceed  2  per 
cent  of  the  actual  selling  value.  That  tax  rate  is  large 
enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  not  large  enough 
to  squeeze  out  the  fictitious  value  I  have  attempted  to 
describe. 

To  what  degree,  in  any  town,  city,  or  state  the  apparent 
market  value  exceeds  the  true  economic  value,  no  one 
knows  or  can  know  until  we  try.  We  should  not  base 
high  hopes  of  large  revenue  on  fictitious  values. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which  a  tax  on  land 
reduces  its  selling  value.  If  the  capitalization  rate  is 
5  per  cent,  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  would  take  one-sixth  of 
the  annual  value  and  reduce  the  capital  value  by  that 
much.  If  the  annual  tax  rate  should  be  5  per  cent  the 
value  would  fall  to  one-half  what  it  was  before,  and  the 
tax  would  consume  one-half  the  annual  rent  and  reduce 
the  selling  value  by  one-half.  These  examples  are  given 
on  the  basis  of  economic  value,  not  of  the  scarcity  value 
we  have  now.  We  should  have  these  facts  in  mind  and 
not  indulge  in  the  expectation  of  excessive  revenue  from 
an  increasing  tax  rate  on  land  values.  Our  tax  base  will 
shrink  as  the  tax  rate  increases. 

What  I  have  said  is  based  upon  other  conditions  re- 
maining the  same.  Other  conditions  will  not  remain 
the  same.  With  each  increase  in  the  tax  on  land  values 
and  reduction  of  the  tax  on  products  of  labor  in  the  form 
of  buildings  or  otherwise,  industry  will  be  stimulated, 
it  will  feel  the  lightening  of  the  load  and  the  easier  access 
to  the  materials  of  production.  The  larger  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  the  greater  the  value  of  land. 

Many  of  you  know  this  as  well  as  I,  or  better.  Some 
of  you  may  think  that  this  stimulus  afforded  by  the  re- 
lief to  industry  of  taking  taxes  off  the  products  of  labor 
and  increasing  the  tax  on  land  values  will  result  in  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  sufficient  to  effect 
the  reduction  in  the  scarcity  value  and  even  the  reduction 
in  the  economic  value.  Whether  this  result  will  follow 
or  not  we  should  have  the  facts  clearly  before  us  and  not 
base  our  hopes  on  dreams  which  may  not  come  true. 
If  they  do  come  true,  so  much  the  better.  Do  not  count 
on  them. 

LAND  ASSESSMENT 

Wherever,  as  in  the  United  States,  land  is  assessed 
regularly  at  frequent  intervals  and  an  annual  tax  imposed 
upon  the  assessment,  the  machinery  of  assessment  has 
been  created  and  is  functioning.  Usually  it  can  be  im- 
proved but  new  machinery  does  not  have  to  be  created. 

In  countries  unaccustomed  to  the  assessment  of  land 
at  frequent  intervals  there  is  an  exaggerated'  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  such  an  assessment.  When  it  is 


proposed  many  think  that  the  task  of  making  an  assess- 
ment will  take  years.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  notion, 
I  believe  to  be  the  theory  that  an  assessment  should 
determine  the  value  of  the  interest  of  each  person  who 
owns  some  part  of  the  fee.  If  that  task  be  attempted, 
it  is  very  difficult  and  an  assessment  would  take  a  long 
time.  In  many  places  in  the  United  States  the  assessor 
is  entirely  unconcerned  with  the  ownership  of  the  fee  and 
how  that  ownership  may  be  divided,  whether  vertically 
or  horizontally. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the  United  States  in 
one  place  or  another  under  ground  lease.  Usually  the 
lease  provides  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  the  tax.  The 
land  is  assessed  as  though  there  were  no  lease  and  the 
parties  are  left  to  determine  who  shall  pay  the  tax  by  their 
own  private  contracts.  The  State  is  not  concerned  with 
it.  The  State  is  not  concerned  with  whether  a  property 
is  mortgaged  or  not  mortgaged,  with  whether  the  owners 
are  one  or  many  in  number.  The  property  is  dealt  with, 
as  we  say,  in  rem.  The  land  is  assessed,  the  tax  is  imposed 
upon  the  land.  If  the  tax  shall  not  be  paid,  the  land  is 
sold  by  proper  procedure  and  the  tax  collected. 

Where  there  is  no  existing  assessment,  my  recommenda- 
tion would  be  that  for  the  first  few  years  a  very  small 
tax  should  be  imposed,  say  ^  of  1  per  cent  for  the  first 
two  years  and  an  additional  YO,  of  1  per  cent  every  year. 
Should  we  ever  proceed  so  far  I  think  40  per  cent  is  about 
the  maximum  we  can  ever  reach.  If  the  capitalization 
rate  of  that  neighborhood  is  5  per  cent,  a  40  per  cent  tax 
rate  would  take  eight-ninths  of  the  ground  rent  in  theory. 

The  machinery  of  assessment  should  be  set  up.  As- 
sessors should  be  required  to  use  land  value  maps  and 
they  may  find  it  expedient  to  invite  persons  interested 
to  appear  and  give  their  opinion  as  to  unit  values.  Let 
the  assessment  be  made  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  and  a  tax  be  imposed  at  y\  of  1  per  cent. 
That  is  such  a  small  rate  that  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
such  inequalities  as  are  inevitable  with  a  new  assessment. 
Opportunity  should  be  given  for  persons  interested  to 
apply  for  a  reduction  of  the  assessment.  Knowledge 
will  be  gained  by  the  assessor  as  a  result  of  such  appeals. 
The  following  year  the  assessment  should  be  better  and 
so  each  year  the  assessment  should  approach  more  nearly 
the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

UNIT  VALUES 

In  the  United  States  for  urban  land  probably  the  most 
common  unit  in  use  is  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  the  value 
of  land  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  value  of  a  parcel  100 
feet  deep  of  suitable  size  for  development.  There  is 
nothing  holy  about  a  unit  of  100  feet  in  depth.  Assessors 
should  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  community.  In 
some  places  known  to  me  lots  are  normally  125  feet  deep. 
In  one  place  I  know  the  common  unit  in  use  is  the  square 
foot.  That  is  used  but  it  is  understood  to  mean  the 
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value  per  square  foot  for  a  lot  of  normal  depth  which  in 
that  community  I  think  is  100  feet. 

There  are  tables  in  use  in  the  United  States  giving 
the  normal  value  of  a  lot  which  is  shorter  or  deeper  than 
the  ordinary  lot.  Such  tables  must  vary  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  community  and  must  vary  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  community.  Experience  indicates 
that  the  variations  are  not  very  great.  They  do  not 
vary  much  above  or  below  a  norm,  a  lot  50  feet  in  depth 
being  worth  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  lot  100  feet  in  depth. 
On  a  business  street  where  small  shallow  stores  are  in 
demand  the  first  25  feet  of  the  lot  may  be  worth  almost 
half  as  much  as  a  lot  100  feet  deep,  whereas  in  a  residential 
section  in  which  the  demand  is  for  lots  of  full  depth  a 
short  lot  is  often  a  damaged  parcel  and  has  less  value 
per  square  foot  than  a  lot  100  feet  deep. 

In  these  matters  it  is  well  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
rules  in  common  use  but  they  must  be  used  as  servants 
not  as  masters,  and  the  experienced  assessor  must  be  guided 
by  what  is  the  truth  in  the  particular  location.  That 
he  can  find  out  from  his  own  experience  and  the  experience 
of  others. 

The  assessment  of  corner  lots  presents  a  problem  which 
must  be  solved  in  the  same  way  as  the  problem  of  short 
lots  and  deep  lots.  When  two  streets  intersect  each 
other,  being  about  an  equal  value,  and  the  demand  is 
for  retail  shops,  the  ordinary  sized  corner  lot  may  be 
worth  twice  as  much  as  an  inside  lot.  In  certain  favored 
locations  it  may  be  worth  even  three  times  as  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  residential  area  the  value  of  a 
corner  may  be  very  little  in  excess  of  the  value  of  an 
inside  lot.  These  are  problems  to  be  solved  by  intelli- 
gence and  experience. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  an  assessing  department 
should  be  so  administered  that  the  actual  work  of  assess- 
ment should  be  performed  so  far  as  possible  by  men 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  locality  in  which  they  work. 
An  administrative  unit  might  be  an  area  of  considerable 
size  containing  various  sized  towns,  cities,  and  rural 
districts.  Under  these  circumstances  so  far  as  practicable 
men  having  local  knowledge  should  be  selected  for  duty 
in  each  section. 

In  English-speaking  countries  the  ordinary  unit  for 
rural  property  is  the  acre.  Whether  it  is  an  acre  or  a 
hectare  is  immaterial;  people  think  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  the  unit  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the  assessment  of  land 
for  purposes  of  taxation  upon  its  capital  value  has  been 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  a  good  many 
years.  There  is  plenty  of  experience  to  guide  an  assess- 
ing department.  There  are  certain  elements  common 
to  all  countries  and  to  all  times.  The  administration 
of  an  assessing  department  is  an  art  which  differs  little 


from  the  administration  required  for  any  other  function 
of  government.  It  is  above  all  things  a  human  problem. 
It  may  be  met  with  reasonable  intelligence  and  diligence 
and  it  can  be  improved  progressively  year  by  year. 

We  know  that  as  taxes  upon  land  increase  land  will 
become  more  and  more  available  for  use.  As  taxes  upon 
the  products  of  labor  decrease  more  and  more  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor  will  go  to  the  producers  and  more  and  more 
prosperity  will  bless  the  land. 

Increased  Recognition 

HAVE  been  browsing  around  book  stores  for  many 
-*-  years  with  my  attention  generally  gravitating  to  titles 
pertaining  to  economics  or  business.  Thumbing  through 
pages,  in  recent  years,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
chapter  headings  such  as:  money,  social  planning,  price 
system,  the  business  cycle,  collective  bargaining,  etc. 

Last  fall  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  in  looking  through 
a  book  entitled,  "Creative  America,"  by  Mary  van  Kleeck, 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  to  see  Henry  George's 
name  favorably  mentioned. 

Another  book  that  is  of  interest  to  Georgeists  is  Ida 
M.  Tarbell's  book,  published  last  November  by  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  entitled,  "The  Nationalizing  of  Business, 
1878-1898."  Miss  Tarbell  starts  on  page  118,  gives  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Henry  George  with  various  com- 
ments and  concludes  on  page  125  with  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  of  Henry  George. 

She  quotes  from  the  New  York  Herald  reference  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  ".  .  .  it  has  had  no  equal  since  the 
publication  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  by  Adam  Smith, 
a  century  ago,  or,  at  least  since  Malthus  formulated  his 
theory  of  population  and  Ricardo  his  theory  of  rent." 

A  statement  which  she  makes  that  will  be  encouraging 
to  Georgeists  is:  "There  is  no  place  in  the  thinking  world 
where  he  is  not  still  read,  where  he  has  not  followers. 
He  is  inextricably  woven  into  the  liberal  thought  of  the 
world."  She  also  mentions  John  Dewey's  opinion  of 
Henry  George. 

In  the  latest  economics  catalog  of  The  Macmillan  Co. 
is  a  book  that  caught  my  attention.  It  is:  "Pioneers 
of  American  Economic  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," by  Ernest  Teilhac,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
St.  Joseph's  University,  Beirut,  Syria.  It  is  translated 
by  E.  A.  J.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 
Cornell  University,  New  York,  and  published  1936,  187 
pages. 

Quoting  the  catalog:  "Through  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  work  of  Daniel  Raymond,  Henry  C.  Carey  and 
Henry  George,  Professor  Teilhac  has  made  way  for  a 
greater  appreciation  of  what  American  economists  have 
done  in  building  an  essentially  American  economic  phil- 
osophy." 

The  other  day  I  saw  the  following  three  books  in  each 
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of  which  Henry  George's  ideas,  on  the  whole,  are  rather 
favorably  mentioned,  or  at  least  seriously  considered. 

Just  published  is:  "Facing  the  Tax  Problem,"  "A 
Survey  of  Taxation  in  the  United  States  and  A  Program 
for  the  Future."  It  was  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  Inc.,  New  York;  Research  Director  being  Professor 
Carl  Shoup  of  Columbia  University  and  Assistant  Research 
Directors  being  Professor  Roy  Blough,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Professor  Mabel  Newcomer  of  Vassar 
College. 

The  Single  Tax  is  mentioned  on  pages  138,  151,  152, 
272,  274,  275,  290,  291,  396,  411  and  546.  The  book 
contains  606  pages.  The  following  are  a  few  brief  ex- 
tracts from  statements  made: 

On  page  138:  "If  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  were 
not  required,  the  experiment  of  a  modified  'Single  Tax' 
might  be  tried  on  a  national  scale." 

On  page  151:  "The  opposition  to  the  Single  Tax  has 
been  largely  based  on  the  grounds  of  justice  and  inade- 
quacy of  revenue.  It  has  been  so  effective  that  the  Single 
Tax  in  its  pure  sense  is  not  an  issue  anywhere  in  the  United 
States." 

On  pages  290-291:  "At  the  moment  the  tax  gives  no 
indication  of  being  an  important  political  issue  in  the 
United  States  except  possibly  in  a  few  states  where  it 
is  linked  with  other  measures." 

On  page  396:  "The  economic  possibilities  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  land  and  improvements  under  the  real 
estate  tax  are  extremely  important.  Lighter  taxation 
of  improvements,  in  contrast  with  lighter  taxation  of 
land,  apparently  promotes  production.  ...  If  the  public 
demands  further  substantial  reductions  in  the  property 
tax,  the  question  will  become  acute.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  suspend  judgment  because  of  lack  of  information 
on  the  relative  effects." 

On  page  411:  "From  the  point  of  view  of  justice 
alone,  we  can  see  little  or  no  appeal  in  the  Single  Tax 
for  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  .  .  .  and  in- 
crement taxation  is  certainly  worth  more  of  a  trial  than 
it  has  been  given,  but  it  might  be  incorporated  as  part 
of  an  excess  profit  tax.  In  framing  it,  care  should  be 
given  to  pay  due  regard  to  innocent  vested  interests." 

Published  this  year  by  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  New  York, 
is:  "Getting  and  Earning,"  274  pages,  by  Professor 
Raymond  T.  Bye  and  Ralph  H.  Blodgett,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  authors  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  Henry  George's 
philosophy.  This  chapter  is  titled,  "The  Fruit  of  the 
Soil,"  and  continues  from  pages  87  to  121.  The  follow- 
ing extract  gives  an  indication  of  how  they  feel  on  the 
subject:  "The  rent  of  land  is  so  obviously  an  unearned 
income,  and  it  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  problem  of 
inequality,  that  some  action  to  deal  with,  it  is  clearly 
called  for." 


"American  Political  and  Social  History,"  772  pages, 
by  Harold  Underwood  Faulkner,  Professor  at  Smith 
College,  published  by  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  New  York, 
is  another  new  book.  Henry  George  is  mentioned  on 
pages  468,  490  and  574.  Professor  Faulkner  makes 
the  following  statement  that  should  interest  Georgeists: 
"If  any  date  is  to  be  picked  for  the  start  of  a  strong  anti- 
monopoly  movement  in  this  country,  it  might  be  1879, 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  Henry  George's  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

At  the  main  branch  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Li- 
brary, circulation  division,  I  noticed  on  a  shelf  under 
"new  books,"  Gilbert  M.  Tucker's  "The  Path  to  Pros- 
perity," reviewed  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  last  year.  The 
covers  were  well  worn  and  the  borrowers'  card  inside 
showed  that  quite  a  goodly  number  of  readers  had  taken 
it  out  to  read. 

All  this  may  be  an  economic  straw  showing  the  way 
the  wind  may  blow  in  the  future  towards  Henry  George's 
philosophy.  Behind  it  may  be  the  reaping  of  Georgeists' 
efforts  or  it  may  be  that  those  that  cannot  swallow  the 
collectivist  philosophy  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there 
is  nothing  else  that  will  really  solve,  "man's  inhumanity 
to  man,"  except  the  solution  as  outlined  by  Henry  George. 

— H.  ELLENOFF. 


"Tammany" 


A  BOUT  sixty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  of  ten  I 
•*  *  first  heard  of  Tammany  Hall,  the  great  Democratic 
organization  of  New  York  City  that  "Boss  Tweed"  of 
that  day  made  famous. 

This  particular  boss  was  followed,  as  I  remember  it, 
by  Boss  Croker.  Then  Boss  Murphy  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  down  to  and  including  Boss  Curry  written  about 
in  such  lively  fashion  by  Walter  Davenport  in  Collier's 
Magazine 

In  the  half  century  and  more  since  I  heard  about  the 
evil  deeds  of  Tammany,  I  have  witnessed  no  change. 
They  are  all  alike  both  as  to  charges  and  net  results; 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  of  course  a  nullity. 

There  will  be  no  substantial  change,  for  the  good  and 
simple  reason  that  all  of  the  writers  are  attacking  and  have 
confined  their  attacks  to  effects  only,  never  to  causes. 

Davenport's  criticism  relates  to  pay-roll  stuffing  and 
superfluous  office  holders.  Now  what  does  all  this  hulla- 
baloo amount  to?  Just  a  little  less  than  nothing  at  all, 
Have  all  of  the  prosecutions  of  political  bosses  accom- 
plished anything?  The  answer  is  no.  Would  American 
political  life  be  improved  if  every  political  boss  were  sent 
to  Leavenworth  or  Atlanta?  Or  even  if  they  were  elec- 
trocuted? Has  there  been  any  notable  change  in  the 
crime  situation  since  Capone  went  to  prison?  We  are 
a  superficial  lot  and  in  economic  matters  almost  wholly 
illiterate. 
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Imagine  if  you  can  what  would  happen  in  New  York 
City  if  every  superfluous  politician  were  eliminated. 
Would  it  improve  business  either  wholesale  or  retail? 
'It  would  not.  Would  it  increase  wages?  It  would  not. 
On  the  contrary  it  would  tend  to  lessen  wages  by  increas- 
ing the  competition  for  jobs  in  industry.  Do  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  this  country  take  issue  with 
these  pay-roll  grafters  because  they  are  parasites?  They 
do  not,  because  in  the  same  issues  of  the  newspapers 
which  ventilate  the  exploits  of  Tammany  and  its  parasitic 
dependents  and  job  holders  you  can  see  the  doings  of  the 
parasitic  upper  class  with  their  sons  and  daughters  at 
Biarritz,  Miami  and  Hawaii.  The  real  reason  for  the 
opposition  to  Tammany  is  subterranean.  It  is  always 
hidden.  Hypocrisy  and  Cant  are  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  upper  class  society  here  and  all  over  the 
world;  they  never  give  their  real  reasons  which  are  per- 
sonal and  financial.  They  camouflage  their  campaign 
with  clever  appeals  to  middle  class,  church-bred,  morality. 
It  is,  however,  you  will  notice,  if  you  look  closely  a  per- 
sonal morality,  they  never  discuss  institutional  morality. 
That  would  endanger  their  grafts.  The  salaries  of  these 
disreputable  pay  roll  brigadiers  do  not  come  out  of  wages, 
or  that  portion  of  wealth  which  goes  to  reward  useful 
work.  They  are  paid  out  of  rent,  ground  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  earth.  If  the  pay-rollers  were  eliminated 
entirely,  it  would  lessen  by  millions  the  costs  of  city 
government.  That  means  that  taxes  would  be  less  and 
since  the  selling  or  sales  value  of  land  is  the  untaxed  value. 
If  the  pay-rollers  got  less,  the  landowning  grafters  would 
get  more.  This  is  the  real,  not  the  alleged  reason  for 
"opposition  to  Tammany."  Hypocrisy  and  institutional- 
ized theft  are  always  found  in  the  same  place,  they  are 
twins. 

Tammany  helps  a  great  many  poor  people.  The  landed 
class  hurts  them  and  it  robs  them.  Tammany  gets  its 
votes  and  holds  political  power  by  countless  good  deeds 
which  shine  like  stars  in  a  naughty  world. 

Tammany  grafts  on  the  rich  and  gives  a  part  of  its  loot 
to  the  poor;  that  is  why  it  is  popular.  The  landed  class 
as  such  does  nothing.  Its  function  is  not  to  create  but 
to  absorb.  It  is  the  one  supreme  social  vampire. 

It  can  and  does  capitalize  every  individual  and  social 
virtue  against  those  who  possess  and  exercise  such  virtues. 

It  is  the  only  agency  in  civilized  society  which  can  and 
does  with  uniform  and  relentless  certainty  capitalize 
everything  which  separates  the  present  from  the  past, 
everything  savoring  of  virtue  and  good  intent,  every 
invention  and  new  process,  every  increase  in  fertility, 
every  civic  improvement,  every  cardinal  virtue  against 
those  who  possess  these  virtues.  It  is  the  one  and  only 
interest  which  can  fry  the  multitude  in  its  own  fat  and 
make  them  furnish  the  fuel. 

It  is  the  one  supreme  and  universal  interest  which 
opposes  any  fundamental  discussion  of  our  social  difficul- 
ties. It  discusses  symptoms  only. 


This  is  the  interest  which  in  all  countries  foment  war, 
there  are  no  limits  either  to  its  greed,  its  graft  or  its  ignor- 
ance. It  was  born  in  the  past,  it  belongs  to  the  past, 
it  is  wedded  to  the  past.  It  is  faced  towards  the  past 
and  it  has  a  sodden  history.  Territory  and  tariffs  are 
its  inevitable  quarry.  It  is  a  foul  thing,  it  comes  from 
the  Kings  and  has  no  place  in  the  affairs  of  a  free  people. 
A  privileged  class  are  a  curse  to  any  country  and  we  have 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  privileged  class  here  just  as 
has  been  done  elsewhere  and  it  is  by  this  that  we  are 
undone. 

What  a  colossal  chasm  there  is  between  our  pretensions 
and  our  practices. 

We  pretend  to  freedom  and  we  practice  slavery.  We 
laud  liberty  to  the  skies  and  take  narrowing  industrial 
opportunities  for  granted. 

We  excoriate  Tammany  and  pay  tribute  every  day  to 
the  very  thing  and  the  only  thing  which  gives  Tammany 
power,  revenue  and  importance.  We  shout,  "Down  with 
the  political  boss"  and  then  proceed  to  make  the  political 
boss  invincible.  We  are  a  nation  of  braggarts  and  economic 
lilliputians. — H.  H.  HARDINGE. 

Death  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 

A  S  we  go  to  press,  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of  John 
•**D.  Rockefeller  and  we  note  the  laudations  in  the  various 
papers.  Some  of  the  praise,  perhaps  much  of  it,  is  merited, 
but,  in  evaluating  his  life  and  his  earlier  years  and  methods, 
we  recollect  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer  which  we 
quote:  "At  what  rate  per  year  does  a  wrong  become  a 
right?" 

True,  at  some  time,  possibly  forty  years  ago,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  ceased  to  follow  his  earlier  practices  and  since 
then  while  only  taking  advantage  of  the  legalized  system, 
has  given  much  away.  Will  the  recording  angel  recognize 
a  change  of  heart  and  will  that  change  atone  for  the  many 
broken  hearts  and  homes  and  fortunes  of  years  ago? 
Does  the  Creator  preside  over  a  bankruptcy  court  and 
discharge  without  full  payment,  or  is  he,  as  author 
and  personification  of  unchangeable  law  and  justice, 
the  essence  and  totality  of  wisdom  and  love?  If  a  change 
of  heart  absolves  the  perpetrator  what  has  been  done  in 
equity  for  the  victims? 

IF  I  go  this  night  where  I  may  over  the  civilized  world, 
I  would  find  men  who  would  gladly  clasp  hands  with 
me — if  it  has  been  given  to  me  to  help  forward  a  great 
movement — it  is  through  no  merit  of  mine;  it  is  not  from 
my  energy;  it  is  not  from  my  learning;  it  is  not  from  my 
ability — it  is  from  the  simple  fact  that,  seeing  a  great 
truth,  I  swore  to  follow  it. — Speech  by  Henry  George  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  March,  1890. 

OUR  readers  get  four  extra  pages  in  this  issue,  thirty- 
six  pages  in  place  of  the  usual  thirty-two. 
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Glad  Tidings  From  The 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

IT  is  our  happy  privilege  to  announce  a  new  printing 
of  ten  thousand  "Progress  and  Poverty" — the  tenth 
from  the  plates  produced  by  us  in  nineteen  twenty-nine, 
and  the  largest  we  have  ever  undertaken.  This  makes 
thirty-seven  thousand  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
published  by  the  Foundation. 

Also  new  from  the  press  is  "Protection  or  Free  Trade?" 
— the  fourth  printing  financed  by  us.  These,  too,  are 
moving  rapidly,  and  the  message  of  "Laissez-Faire"  is 
carried  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Australia  placed  a 
large  order  with  us  recently,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty 
books,  with  a  variety  of  pamphlets,  started  on  their  long 
journey  to  Melbourne.  Included  were  one  hundred 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  and  a  like  number  of  "Protection 
or  Free  Trade?" 

A  campaign  among  a  picked  list  of  college  professors 
has  resulted  in  a  number  of  orders,  some  of  ten  books 
each  for  classroom  use. 

The  windows  and  counters  of  the  bookstores  offer  a 
valuable  media  for  advertising  the  name  of  Henry  George 
and  an  excellent  means  of  getting  books  into  the  hands 
of  new  readers.  These  warm  evenings  the  pedestrian 
pauses  before  the  attractive  window  and  discusses  with 
his  companion  the  titles  displayed  there.  If  he  does  not 
buy  then,  he  will  do  so  the  next  time  he  sees  the  book — or 
the  time  after  that — when,  perhaps,  some  chance  remark, 
or  something  he  has  read  somewhere,  develops  the  germ 
of  curiosity  into  a  desire  to  "know."  We  are  getting 
out,  now,  a  letter  to  all  the  bookdealers  in  the  United 
States  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Miller 
has  very  kindly  turned  over  to  us  the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  so  that  we  may  tell  our  friends 
how  they  can  help  to  bring  the  orders  in. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  suggestions  to  reach  us 
was  contained  in  a  letter  received  recently  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  It  said:  "Single  Taxers  should  see  to  it 
that  there  are  good,  clean,  new  copies  of  the  latest  edition 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  their  local  public  library. 
Even  a  small  city  library  can  use  at  least  five  copies. 
There  are  sixty  copies  in  the  seventeen  branches  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  system — all  in  good  condition 
—and  fifty  of  them  are  in  constant  circulation.  There 
is  no  more  profitable,  fruitful  contribution  to  the  Single 
Tax  cause  than  presenting  new,  clean  copies  of  Henry 
George's  'Progress  and  Poverty'  to  the  local  public 
library." 

An  Associated  Press  reporter  came  into  the  office  a 
week  or  so  ago,  having  first  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Miller.  He  purchased  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  the 
"Significant  Paragraphs."  We  lent  him  some  material 
from  our  library  and  gave  him  a  selection  of  pamphlets 


that  covered  practically  all  angles  of  the  land  value  taxa- 
tion question.  As  a  result,  in  hundreds  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  articles  are  now  appearing 
about  the  Single  Tax.  We  quote  below  from  the  Asbury 
Park  Sunday  Press  of  May  2,  1937: 

"SUPPORTERS    OF    SINGLE    TAX    FACE    FIRST 
TEST  IN  1938 

"The  Single  Taxers  are  back  on  the  political  warpath. 
Their  campaign  slogan — 'Abolish  all  taxes  save  that  on 
land' — again  is  being  spread  abroad.  After  many  years 
of  slow  eclipse,  they  are  building  up  toward  what  they 
hope  will  be  national  power  equal  to  or  stronger  than  the 
influence  they  wielded  half  a  century  ago. 

"Their  first  test  of  strength  will  come  in  California 
in  1938  on  a  bill  to  substitute  a  land  tax  for  the  existing 
California  sales  tax  and  other  state  levies. 

"Henry  George  became  famous  in  1879  by  outlining 
the  theory  in  a  book  'Progress  and  Poverty.' — He  traveled 
over  the  world  preaching  the  Single  Tax  gospel,  which 
was  this:  Land  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth,  since  labor 
can  produce  only  when  it  has  land  to  work  on.  The 
value  of  land  grows  not  because  of  anything  the  landowner 
does  but  because  of  the  growth  of  the  community.  A 
frontier  settler  can  set  up  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  but 
it  does  not  become  valuable  as  real  estate  until  a  town 
grows  up  around  him  and  business  develops.  Since 
this  is  true,  all  the  needs  of  government  should  be  financed 
by  a  Single  Tax  on  the  'use  value'  of  land.  The  tax 
should  vary  with  the  location  of  the  site.  If  the  prop- 
erty were  in  demand  for  business  purposes,  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  if  it  could  be  used  only  for  a  small  home. 

"George  contended  that  such  a  tax  would  end  land 
speculation. — Labor  would  benefit,  George  held,  because 
land  would  be  cheaper.  Wages  would  rise  because  there 
would  be  no  taxes  or  licences  to  discourage  the  little 
fellow  from  going  into  business  for  himself  if  he  could 
not  command  a  satisfactory  wage  as  an  employe  of  another. 
And  the  business  man,  free  from  business  taxes,  would 
have  more  money  to  pay  his  employees. — 

"Joseph  Dana  Miller,  friend  and  colleague  of  Henry 
George,  remained  in  a  tiny  office  near  old  Park  Row  to 
keep  a  spark  of  life  burning.  Every  two  months  he  wrote 
and  sent  out  a  magazine,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Miller 
still  sends  his  tax  message  today.  But  he  is  no  longer 
alone.  The  DuPonts  and  the  Wrigleys  contribute  to 
the  movement.  Across  the  way,  on  Park  Place,  is  the 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  set  up  in  1925  to  spread  Henry 
George's  idea.  Up  on  79th  Street  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Henry  George  School  which  stretches  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  had  10,000  graduates  last 
year. 

"Miller  will  tell  you  that  the  Single  Tax  influence  has 
been  steadily  growing  during  the  years  of  silence;  that 
through  the  period  when  interest  seemed  dead." 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Acting  Secretary. 
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What  is  Interest? 

BY  RAYMOND  V.  MCNALLY 

TNTEREST  is  commonly  referred  to  in  much  the  same 
•••  way  as  the  terms  "money"  and  "property" — glibly, 
without  any  definite  understanding  of  what  it  really  is 
and  what  causes  it.  Interest  is  the  return  for  the  use  of 
capital,"  people  say,  believing  that  with  this  simple 
assertion  they  have  completely  disposed  of  the  matter. 
If  pressed  to  explain  the  cause  of  interest,  they  amiably 
accept  any  plausible  theory  with  the  comment  that  in- 
terest is  of  no  great  importance  anyway.  Many  George- 
ists,  confident  that  they  know  the  whole  truth  because 
of  their  acceptance  of  Henry  George's  correlation  of 
the  law  of  rent  and  the  law  of  wages,  also  assume  this 
unscientific  attitude,  without  realizing  that  such  com- 
placency is  dangerous  in  the  light  of  the  confusion  relating 
to  economic  matters  that  pervades  the  world  today. 
As  George  insisted  upon  treating  economics  as  a  science, 
they  are  actually  violating  the  trust  that  he  reposed  in 
those  who  followed  him  to  carry  further  the  application 
of  the  general  principles  that  he  laid  down,  wherever 
necessary.  To  many  people,  the  Marxists  particularly, 
the  question  of  interest  is  highly  important  and  any 
unscientific  explanation  of  it  tends  to  discredit  in  their 
minds  even  the  law  of  rent  and  the  law  of  wages. 

Some  Georgeists  blindly  accept  George's  law  of  interest 
without  fully  understanding  it,  as  one  might  a  religious 
tenet.  Others  profess  belief  in  it  but  under  pressure  of 
discussion,  reveal  a  belief  in  something  entirely  different. 
Still  others,  while  frankly  rejecting  his  theory,  are  seen 
to  hold  various  other  ideas  that  fail  to  stand  up  under 
examination.  Is  it  not  significant  that  while  there  is  a 
general  agreement  among  economists  on  the  law  of  rent, 
there  is  none  on  the  question  of  interest?  The  interest 
problem  has  plagued  the  human  race  from  ancient  times 
right  down  to  the  present  day,  and  although  an  enormous 
amount  of  literature  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  Obviously 
the  failure  to  agree  is  due  largely  to  a  confusion  of  term- 
inology and  a  misuse  of  words.  Now,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  interest  cannot  be  treated 
thoroughly  in  the  limited  space  of  a  single  article,  and 
it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  do  full  justice  to  the  different 
theories  and  the  various  phases  of  each  that  have  been 
advanced  by  many  different  economists.  Yet  all  of  these 
theories  cannot  be  correct.  While  each  is  based  on  a 
different  principle,  in  some  respects  they  are  quite  similar. 
Therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  theories,  disclosing  the  errors  that 
are  peculiar  to  each  and  pointing  out  the  fundamental 
error  that  is  common  to  all  of  them. 

Let  us  begin  by  stating  what  economists  mean  by 
interest.  It  is  the  income  that  accrues  to  all  capital  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  regardless  of  its  nature,  above 


its  replacement  value.  It  includes  all  returns  from  the 
use  of  capital,  whether  the  capital  is  used  by  the  owner 
or  borrower,  but  excludes  compensation  for  risk  and  for 
wear  and  tear  obsolescence.  We  are  not  seeking  the  cause 
of  any  particular  rate  of  interest  but  of  the  general  rate 
of  interest.  Thus,  we  must  view  capital  in  the  general 
sense,  that  is,  as  it  relates  to  the  community  and  not  to 
an  individual,  for  the  income  that  an  individual  may 
acquire  from  the  use  of  his  capital  might  not  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  wealth.  Wealth  consists  of  tangible  goods 
produced  by  labor  when  applied  to  land,  and  capital 
represents  that  part  of  wealth  that  is  not  consumed  im- 
mediately but  that  is  employed  by  labor  in  order  to  obtain 
more  wealth.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  at  the  same 
time  any  reference  to  whether  interest  is  right  or  wrong 
until  after  we  have  reached  our  conclusions,  for  economic 
science  is  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  morals. 

The  phenomenon  of  barren  capital  yielding  a  return 
to  the  lender  who  rendered  no  service  for  it  first  engaged 
the  attention  of  philosophers — Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero 
and  others — who  condemned  it  as  unjust.  After  the  col- 
lapse of  Rome,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  continued 
the  attack  on  it  and  so  strong  was  its  authority  that  legis- 
lation outlawing  it  was  passed  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom. Not  concerning  themselves  in  the  least  with  any 
logical  analysis  of  interest  nor  with  determining  the  exact 
cause  of  it,  the  protest  of  the  canonists,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  was  steeped  entirely  in  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  benevolence,  for  they  were  aroused 
by  what  they  considered  the  injustice  of  inanimate  things 
enjoying  a  continuous  existence  and  in  addition  yielding 
an  increase  to  those  who  did  nothing  to  earn  it. 

During  all  of  this  time,  however,  in  spite  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical denunciation  and  the  civil  laws,  the  phenomenon 
of  interest  persisted  in  industrial  life,  because  it  was  a 
natural  part  of  the  economic  organism  and  could  not  be 
abolished  by  men.  The  canonists  found  it  imperative, 
therefore,  to  support  their  hostility  with  something  more 
than  appeals  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  those  of  the  famous  philosophers.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  probably  the  first  of  the  Church  fathers  to 
take  a  theoretical  approach  to  the  problem  by  refuting 
the  idea  that  there  was  an  independent  use  of  capital, 
that  deserved  a  reward,  aside  from  its  actual  consumption. 
But  like  those  who  followed  him,  his  pronouncements 
were  little  more  than  an  appeal  to  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  problem,  for  he  did  not  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  interest.  Despite  the  inadequacies  of  the  canonists' 
arguments,  however,  they  seemed  to  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  opponents  in  check.  Calvin,  the  reformer, 
one  of  these  opponents,  justified  interest  on  the  grounds 
that  the  lender  could  put  his  money  into  land  which 
would  yield  him  an  income,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
interest  rate  would  first  have  to  be  determined  before  the 
selling  value  of  the  land  could  be  computed.  Weak  as 
the  arguments  of  the  opposition  were,  they  did  influence 
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thought  and   encouraged   others   to   carry  on    the   work 
of  criticism. 

The  persistence  of  the  phenomenon  of  interest  in  eco- 
nomic life  and  the  lessening  of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
that  resulted  from  the  religious  and  political  upheavals 
during  the  middle  ages,  permitted  economists  to  write 
freely  on  the  subject  purely  from  the  economic  angle. 
Very  few  of  them  approached  the  problem,  however, 
with  entirely  open  minds.  Most  of  them  accepted  in- 
terest as  a  fact,  and  their  inquiries  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Rodbertus  and  Karl  Marx  school  of  writers)  con- 
sisted in  strenuous  efforts  to  justify  it.  None  of  them 
thought  of  questioning  its  reality — not  even  the  socialist. 

The  simple  claim  that  interest  is  the  reward  for  the  use 
of  capital  has  been  developed  by  some  economists  into 
very  elaborate  theories  that  have  been  achieved  through  a 
process  of  mental  acrobatics,  and  any  attempt  to  follow 
their  long-winded  and  tortuous  dialectics  leaves  one  well 
nigh  exhausted  and  almost  incapable  of  further  thought 
on  the  subject.  The  Say-Hermann  school  assumed  in 
the  case  of  the  loan  of  capital  that  what  was  transferred 
to  the  borrower  was  not  the  capital  itself  but  an  independ- 
ent use  of  the  capital.  The  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
capital  was  said  to  be  interest.  For  instance,  if  A  lent 
B  a  plow  for  a  year  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  received 
back  a  new  plow  to  replace  the  one  that  was  worn  out 
and  part  of  B's  crops  as  well,  it  was  assumed  that  A  re- 
ceived back  the  same  plow  he  had  lent  and  that  the  crops 
represented  interest  or  payment  for  the  use  of  that  plow. 
But  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  B  had  not  only  the  use  of 
the  plow  but  the  plow  itself,  and  that  what  he  returned 
to  A  was  not  the  same  plow  but  another  equally  as  good. 
In  other  words,  B  wore  the  plow  out  during  the  year  by 
using  it  and  paid  for  the  use  of  it  by  returning  a  new  plow 
to  A.  What  then  can  we  regard  the  payment  of  part 
of  his  crops  to  represent?  Surely  we  cannot  assume 
that  there  are  two  distinct  uses  attaching  to  the  loan  of 
the  plow.  The  using  of  it  is  the  same  thing  as  its  con- 
sumption. If  B  instead  of  borrowing  had  bought  the 
plow,  he  would  have  paid  A  at  once  a  value  that  was 
equivalent  to  a  new  plow  equally  as  good;  but  when  he 
borrowed  he  paid  A  not  only  a  new  plow  of  equal  value 
but  part  of  his  crops  as  well.  Why?  If  it  is  said  that 
this  additional  payment  was  for  the  delay  in  replacing 
the  plow,  then  we  are  attributing  interest,  not  to  the  use 
of  the  plow,  but  to  the  element  of  time,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  matter.  But  inadequate  as  the  use  theory 
obviously  is,  as  an  explanation  of  interest,  it  leads  us 
directly  and  indirectly  into  other  theories. 

One  of  them  is  the  Abstinence  theory  of  which  N.  W. 
Senior  appears  to  be  the  originator.  According  to  it, 
interest  is  the  reward  for  abstaining  from  the  immediate 
consumption  of  the  results  of  one's  labor.  But  abstin- 
ence in  itself  is  not  productive.  It  is  a  negative  quality. 
If  a  man  saves  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  the  form  of  money 


and  keeps  it  locked  up  in  a  tin  box,  he  has  exercised  as 
much  abstinence  as  though  he  had  lent  it,  yet  he  will 
expect  no  increase  from  it.  It  is  said  that  when  a  man 
accumulates  capital  and  lends  it  to  another,  he  has  ren- 
dered a  service.  But  does  not  the  second  man  render 
a  service  also  by  keeping  it  safely  and  returning  it  intact? 
In  fact,  the  second  service  may  be  greater  than  the  first. 
If  the  first  man  retained  his  capital,  he  would  have  the 
trouble  of  caring  for  it.  It  would  deteriorate  other- 
wise and  eventually  disappear.  Capital,  therefore,  to 
be  maintained  must  be  used,  and  the  borrower  pays  his 
debt  in  full  when  he  replenishes  or  replaces  the  capital 
and  returns  it  to  the  lender.  The  use  is  offset  by  the  re- 
placement. If  the  borrower  must  pay  an  additional 
sum  as  interest,  is  he  not  robbed?  So  the  Marxist  be- 
lieves, who  insists  that  interest  accrues  at  the  expense  of 
labor.  In  my  opinion,  those  who  hold  the  Abstinence 
theory  do  not  sufficiently  meet  the  arguments  of  the 
Marxist. 

Senior  claimed  that  abstinence  was  a  factor  in  produc- 
tion and  that  indemnification  for  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  it  was  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  other 
words,  capital  is  the  result  of  two  kinds  of  sacrifice — one 
involved  in  the  labor  directed  to  its  production  and  one 
involved  in  the  postponement  of  present  enjoyment. 
This  is  obviously  a  double  calculation.  To  make  this 
point  clearer,  let  us  suppose  an  owner  of  capital  uses  it 
himself  to  produce  more  wealth.  Out  of  the  wealth 
produced,  he  pays  himself  wages  for  his  labor  and  com- 
pensation for  the  effort  he  exerted  in  making  the  capital, 
which  consists  merely  of  its  replacement  value.  Now, 
if  he  claims  an  additional  sum  for  having  abstained  in 
the  first  place  from  immediately  consuming  his  wealth 
instead  of  accumulating  it  in  the  form  of  wealth,  he  is 
overlooking  the  fact  that  without  the  aid  of  the  capital 
his  wages  would  not  have  been  so  great.  He  can  include 
one  or  the  other  sacrifice  in  the  cost  of  production  but 
he  cannot  include  both. 

Our  contemporary,  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  in 
a  discussion  of  interest  in  his  "Economic  Basis  of  Tax 
Reform"  unfortunately  falls  into  a  similar  error.  He 
states  on  page  32  that  an  added  annual  output  of  industry 
is  made  possible  by  that  person  or  persons  "whose  saving, 
whose  excess  of  production  over  consumption,  brought  the 
capital  into  existence."  He  recognizes  that  savings 
of  the  individual  are  the  result  of  an  excess  of  production 
over  consumption— in  other  words,  that  savings  and  excess 
production  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Yet  he  seems 
to  overlook  this  fact  when  he  insists  that  the  individual 
receive  not  only  wages  for  that  excess  production  but 
also  compensation  or  interest  for  the  savings.  Now, 
savings  of  course  explain  the  existence  of  capital  but 
they  do  not  explain  how  interest  arises.  It  is  true,  as 
Prof.  Brown  points  out,  that  labor  can  produce  more 
with  capital  than  without  it,  but  to  insist  that  the  increase 
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or  any  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  owner  of  capital,  is  to  assume 
that  the  person  who  uses  it  is  not  capable  himself  of  sav- 
ing part  of  the  results  of  his  own  labor;  that  saving  is 
the  result  of  superior  qualities  or  of  a  superior  technique. 
This  then  would  make  the  question  one  of  wages  and  not 
of  interest.  If  it  is  claimed  that  some  people  cannot 
afford  to  save,  that  they  are  forced  to  consume  all  that 
they  produce  and  that,  therefore,  those  who  are  in  a  more 
fortunate  position  render  a  real  service  by  making  their 
savings  available  for  use  in  production,  then  what  we 
are  discussing  is  not  capital  but  monopoly.  It  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  here  that  Prof.  Brown  admits  in  his 
earlier  book,  "Economic  Science  and  the  Common  Wel- 
fare," that  saving  is  not  limited  to  one  class  but  is  open 
to  all  and  that  those  who  use  capital  can  save  themselves 
and  become  the  owners  of  their  own  capital.  He  concedes 
that  some  people  would  save  even  though  there  were  no 
prospect  of  reaping  a  reward — for  their  old  age  and  future 
security.  He  knows,  too,  that  some  people  find  it  easy 
to  save,  while  others  find  it  hard,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor.  Yet  those  who  find  it  hard  to  save 
receive  no  greater  return  on  their  capital.  The  million- 
aire does  not  suffer  as  much  pain  as  the  poor  man  when 
he  saves — in  fact  saving  might  be  a  real  pleasure — and 
realizing  that  the  phrase  "pain  of  saving"  is  rather  too 
strong  to  apply  generally,  Prof.  Brown  chooses  to  use 
the  expression  "impatience"  or  "time-preference."  At 
the  same  time,  he  perceives  that  "impatience"  or  "time- 
preference"  varies  with  different  people  and  that  because 
of  its  lack  of  universality,  it  cannot  serve  as  a  reliable 
basis  of  interest.  Consequently,  he  narrows  the  element 
of  "impatience"  down  to  that  of  the  "marginal"  saver 
— that  is,  the  person  who  will  not  save  unless  he  receives 
a  compensation  for  so  doing — and  assumes  that  if  it 
were  not  for  this  -"marginal"  saving,  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  capital  furnished  for  profitable  enter- 
prise. This  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  for  it  can 
be  claimed  with  equal  assurance  that  this  "mar- 
ginal" saving  furnished  rather  too  much  capital. 
Interest  then  is  regarded  here  as  being  caused  not  by  all 
abstinence  but  only  by  that  of  the  "marginal"  saver; 
and  although  he  has  tried  to  avoid  making  the  question 
one  of  monopoly,  he  has  gone  right  around  in  a  circle 
and  met  himself  coming  back,  so  to  speak.  In  other 
words,  the  "marginal"  saver  holds  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  socialist's  claim  of  exploitation,  according  to 
this  reasoning,  is  sustained. 

Realizing  the  weakness  of  his  position  because  of  the 
negative  character  of  abstinence,  Prof.  Brown  has  sought 
to  save  himself  by  attributing  interest  directly  to  the 
productivity  of  capital.  By  the  productivity  of  capital 
he  does  not  mean  that  capital  possesses  the  power  to 
reproduce  itself  plus  an  increase  but  that  labor  can  pro- 
duce more  with  the  aid  of  capital  than  without  it,  and  this 
increase  is  interest.  This  is  merely  an  assertion,  for 


although  Prof.  Brown  has  devoted  36  pages  in  his  "Eco- 
nomic Science  and  the  Common  Welfare"  to  a  discussion 
of  the  cause  of  interest,  he  has  succeeded  only  in  showing 
how  capital  is  accumulated  and  how  capital  aids  labor. 
But  although  he  has  not  proved  interest,  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  various  psychological  factors  influence  the 
rate  of  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  increase 
in  production  due  to  the  use  of  capital  might  not  neces- 
sarily go  to  capital.  Here  he  brings  in  another  element — 
the  element  of  time — by  estimating  the  desirability  of 
present  goods  (which  could  be  bought  with  one's  savings) 
as  compared  with  future  goods  (the  product  obtained 
with  the  use  of  capital).  And  although  he  is  aware  that 
no  two  men  necessarily  act  alike  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  attempts  to  draw  a  general  principle  from 
probabilities,  clearly  revealing  the  influence  exerted  on 
him  by  Jevons  and  the  Austrian  economists.  Thus 
his  theory  of  interest  appears  to  be  a  curious,  eclectic 
blending  of  the  Abstinence,  Productivity  and  Time 
theories. 

The  Time  theory,  as  developed  by  Eugen  V.  Bohm- 
Bawerk,  briefly  is  this:  Present  goods  are  valued  more 
highly  than  future  goods.  For  instance,  $100  now  is 
equivalent  to  say  $105  a  year  hence,  the  difference  being 
interest.  But  it  is  not  at  all  conclusive  that  present 
goods  are  always  valued  higher  than  future  goods.  It 
depends  entirely  on  individual  feelings.  $100  a  year 
hence  might  seem  to  me  to  be  much  more  desirable  than 
$100  now,  if  I  had  no  immediate  use  for  it  but  did  con- 
template a  very  important  use  for  it  in  the  future.  If 
I  did  require  an  additional  $5,  it  would  be  because  I  wished 
to  be  compensated  for  the  risk  involved  in  waiting  a  year 
before  I  used  my  money,  but  this  would  not  be  interest. 
This  Time  theory  is  based  on  the  utility  theory  of  value 
which  means  that  a  thing  derives  its  value  from  the  in- 
tensity of  individual  desire  measured  by  its  marginal  or 
lowest  degree  of  usefulness.  But  marginal  utility  differs 
in  the  case  of  individuals.  No  matter  how  strenuously 
B6hm-Bawerk  strives  to  make  his  value  theory  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  he  is  forced  time  and  again  to  admit  that  the 
marginal  utility  of  a  thing  depends  in  the  last  analysis 
on  its  scarcity  which  involves,  as  we  know,  human  ex- 
ertion. Human  exertion  stands  supreme  in  this  case, 
for  while  utility  may  be  measured  by  exertion,  exertion 
is  never  measured  by  utility.  Desire  cannot  be  measured 
in  itself  but  only  by  the  resistance  it  will  overcome  and 
this  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  desire  is  the  pain  of 
exertion.  Therefore,  the  value  of  a  thing  depends  not 
on  its  marginal  utility  but  on  the  amount  of  exertion 
necessary  to  produce  a  similar  thing.  The  futility  of  trying 
to  draw  a  general  principle  from  psychological  probabilities 
is  clearly  shown  in  both  the  Abstinence  and  Time  theories 
of  interest.  This  probably  explains  why  BQhm-Bawerk 
used  so  much  space  in  his  "Positive  Theory  of  Capital" 
in  his  attempt  to  prove  his  point,  for  his  book  reads  more 
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like  a  treatise  on  psychology  than  a  discussion  of  eco- 
nomics. But  while  psychology  might  aid  us  in  explain- 
ing certain  relative  economic  phenomena  (such  as  why 
one  occupation  will  pay  a  higher  wage  than  another), 
economic  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  purely  sub- 
jective feelings  and  desires  of  individuals,  from  which 
no  absolute  laws  can  be  deduced. 

The  Productivity  theory,  which  we  shall  now  consider, 
has  always  been  a  popular  one  because  at  first  glance  it 
appears  so  plausible.  That  labor  can  produce  more  with 
capital  than  without  it  seems  self-evident  and  so  its  ad- 
herents ascribe  the  increase  to  the  power  that  resides  in 
capital.  As  to  just  what  this  power  is  or  where  it  comes 
from  there  is  no  clear  idea.  Before  proceeding,  it  might 
be  well  to  determine  what  the  "productive  power"  of 
capital  means.  There  are  two  possible  meanings.  It 
may  mean  that  capital  aids  labor  to  produce  more  goods 
and  that  such  goods  have  more  value  than  the  capital 
consumed  in  their  production,  the  increase  being  inter- 
est. There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  labor  can  produce 
more  goods  with  the  aid  of  capital  than  without  it,  but 
in  order  to  prove  interest,  we  must  show  that  the  value 
of  these  goods  is  greater  than  the  capital  consumed  in 
their  making.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  is  more  valuable  than  a  smaller  quan- 
tity. Such  a  claim  would  have  to  be  demonstrated. 
Let  us  suppose  that  A  can  catch  3  fish  a  day  with  his 
bare  hands  but  finally  decides  to  spend  a  day  to  make  him- 
self a  fishing  pole  which  will  last  the  five  days  of  a  six- 
day  working  week.  With  this  pole  he  can  catch  10  fish 
a  day,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  days  when  the  pole 
will  be  worn  out,  he  will  have  50  fish  and  will  take  the 
last  day  to  make  himself  a  new  pole.  Without  the  pole 
he  could  only  catch  15  fish  and  so  he  has  gained  an  increase 
of  35.  The  productivity  theorists  assume  that  this  in- 
crease is  interest,  and  if  the  50  fish  represent  a  value 
greater  than  that  of  the  15  fish  caught  with  the  bare 
hands,  this  would  be  true.  But  no  more  exertion  was 
required  of  A  to  catch  50  fish  with  the  pole  than  to  catch 
15  with  his  bare  hands.  As  value  is  measured  by  ex- 
ertion and  nothing  else,  the  50  fish  is  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  15  fish  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  interest.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  if  A  had  lent  his  pole,  he  could  have 
procured  an  increase  from  it.  Let  us  assume  then  that 
A  lends  his  pole  to  B  for  a  week  instead  of  using  it  him- 
self. At  the  end  of  the  five  days,  B  will  have  50  fish 
and  will  take  the  last  day  to  make  a  new  pole  to  return 
to  A.  Has  B  gained  at  the  expense  of  A  by  this  trans- 
action? A  in  the  meantime  has  taken  the  first  day  to 
make  himself  another  pole  which  would  last  five  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  he  will  stand  in  the  same  position 
as  though  he  had  not  lent  his  pole — namely,  50  fish  and 
a  new  pole  which  he  received  from  B.  B,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  borrowed,  could  have  made  a  pole  for 
himself.  It  must  be  assumed  of  course  that  B  is  able 


to  make  a  pole  as  well  as  A,  for  otherwise  our  illustration 
would  be  one  of  superior  skill  and  not  of  capital,  and  the 
question  would  be  one  of  wages  and  not  of  interest.  He 
would  use  the  pole  for  the  five  days  it  would  last  and  have 
50  fish,  exactly  the  same  number  he  would  have  had  if 
he  had  borrowed.  Thus,  B  has  gained  nothing  to  the 
loss  of  A  and  need  not  pay  any  interest  and  A  has  gained 
no  increase  from  lending.  Where  and  how  does  interest 
arise  then? 

The  other  meaning  of  the  "productive  power"  of  capital 
is  this:  Capital  possesses  a  power  in  itself  of  producing 
more  value  than  it  has  in  itself.  Capital  of  course  is 
productive  because  it  enables  labor  to  produce  goods 
more  efficiently,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  assert- 
ing that  capital  enables  labor  to  produce  more  value. 
Capital  in  the  physical  sense,  being  the  product  of  land 
and  labor,  consists  of  both  natural  and  human  powers. 
What  gives  rise  to  the  value  of  capital,  however,  is  not 
the  natural  power  but  the  human  power  therein  which 
manifests  itself  through  actual  exertion  when  the  capital 
is  used.  For  that  reason  then  and  despite  the  fact  that 
George  Gunton  in  his  "Wealth  and  Progress"  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  capital  was  "stored-up  labor"  (human  energy 
could  only  be  stored  up  in  a  human  being,  he  said),  we 
are  safe  in  saying,  in  the  value  sense,  that  capital  formu- 
lation is  the  storing  up  of  labor  in  concrete  form.  But 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  say  that  when  this 
energy  is  released  through  the  use  of  the  capital  a  value 
is  created  greater  than  its  own  value,  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  explain  interest  by  adopting  this  particular  mean- 
ning  of  "productive  capital." 

If  Henry  George  had  attacked  Bastiat's  celebrated 
illustration  of  the  plane  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  from 
the  standpoint  of  natural  interest  instead  of  loan  interest, 
he  might  never  have  chosen  the  reproductive  forces  of 
nature  as  constituting  the  cause  of  interest,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  violation  of  some  of  his  own  fundamental  concepts. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  insisted  time  and  again  that 
capital  was  not  an  independent  factor  but  the  product 
of  labor  and  that  labor  was  the  only  active  factor.  Second- 
ly, he  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  definitely  named 
labor  as  the  only  source  of  value  and  that  to  attribute 
any  value  creation  to  the  natural  powers  was  a  contra- 
diction. Furthermore,  in  his  illustration  of  the  calf 
growing  into  a  cow,  he  appeared  to  assume  that  the  bor- 
rower was  not  in  a  position  also  to  avail  himself  of  the 
natural  forces,  making  the  illustration,  therefore,  one 
of  monopoly  and  not  one  of  capital.  If  the  borrower  had 
free  access  to  nature,  he  could  have  produced  a  calf  as 
well  as  the  lender  and  cared  for  it  until  it  had  reached 
maturity,  so  that  any  increase  due  to  nature  would  have 
been  absorbed  and  freed  him  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
interest.  His  statement  that  if  wine  were  put  away, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  would  have  increased  in  value 
because  of  the  improved  quality  unfortunately  confused 
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economic  value  with  use  value.  He  pointed  out  in  his 
"The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  that  the  value  of  a 
thing  was  not  intrinsic — that  is,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  substance — but  was  due  to  the  amount  of  exer- 
tion that  would  be  required  to  reproduce  it.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  wine  was  not  due  to  its  improved 
quality  but  to  the  labor  expended  in  its  production,  for 
if  a  man  makes  wine  and  puts  it  away,  his  production 
has  not  stopped  but  continues — for  waiting  is  a  part  of 
human  exertion — until  the  end  of  the  year.  And  even 
though  the  natural  forces  were  capable  of  creating  a  value, 
George  did  not  prove  that  the  cow  was  any  more  valuable 
than  the  ralf  plus  the  action  of  nature,  plus  the  labor 
expended  in  caring  for  it.  It  was  merely  an  assertion. 
He  was  arbitrary  also  in  assuming  that  the  plane  in  Bas- 
tiat's  illustration  contained  no  vital  force  of  nature,  which 
helps  man  to  produce.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  reproductive  force  of  nature  in  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  chemical  and  geologic  forces  in  such  things 
as  poles,  concrete,  planes  and  machines?  Isn't  water 
power,  for  instance,  a  force  outside  of  man  himself  even 
though  it  is  not  reproductive  in  character? 

The  error  in  all  of  this,  however,  is  akin  to  the  error  of 
the  Austrain  economists  in  bringing  psychological  factors 
into  economics.  Economic  science  is  not  concerned 
with  how  nature  helps  man  to  produce  wealth,  for  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  laws  of  production.  It 
is  interested  only  in  the  laws  of  distribution  which  are 
based  on  a  fundamental  law  of  human  nature,  that  men 
seek  to  satisfy  their  desires  with  the  least  amount  of 
exertion.  But  while  it  may  be  said  that  this  law  is  psycho- 
logical and  physiological,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  these  sciences 
but  is  a  universal  law — the  law  that  motion  tends  to  seek 
a  straight  line  or  the  line  of  least  resistance — and  is, 
therefore,  common  to  all  of  the  sciences,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  biology. 

The  various  schools  of  thought  regarding  interest  have 
attempted  to  deduce  a  general  law  from  a  relative  con- 
cept. Capital  is  not  an  independent  factor  like  land 
and  labor,  for  it  can  be  received  into  both  of  these.  Land 
and  labor  are  absolute  concepts  and  the  returns  that  they 
yield  must  necessarily  yield  absolute  returns.  On  the 
other  hand,  capital,  being  a  relative  concept  and  repre- 
senting only  a  use  to  which  wealth  is  put,  must  necessar- 
ily yield  relative  returns.  As  absolute  returns  and  re- 
lative returns  cannot  logically  stand  on  a  parity  with 
one  another,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  wealth  is  distri- 
buted into  rent,  wages  and  interest.  Strictly  speaking, 
wealth  is  distributed  only  in  two  ways,  namely,  rent  and 
wages,  and  the  only  laws  with  which  economic  science  is 
concerned  then  are  those  of  rent  and  wages.  We  can  no 
more  deduce  a  general  law  of  interest  than  we  can  deduce 
a  general  law  of  particular  wages.  The  phenomenon 
in  economic  life  that  appears  to  be  interest  but  which 
economic  science  is  not  able  to  locate  is  very  likely  nothing 


else  but  compensation  for  risk,  a  relative  return  to  capital 
analogous  to  the  return  that  equalizes  the  hazards  and  dis- 
agreeableness  of  various  kinds  of  labor.  When  a  man 
locks  his  money  up,  he  does  so  because  he  fears  the  risk 
involved  in  lending  it.  When  he  lends  it,  he  demands 
not  interest  in  the  economic  sense  but  compensation  for 
risk.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  BOhm-Bawerk  on 
page  423  says  that  "the  greater  security  of  the  invest- 
ment, again,  and  the  prospect  of  future  rise  in  value, 
keeps  the  rate  of  interest  in  immovables  low;  and  con- 
siderations closely  akin  to  this  account  for  the  present 
lower  return  of  interest  on  state  bonds,  preferences,  etc. 
payable  in  gold  as  compared  with  those  payable  in  silver 
or  paper,"  so  that  it  seems  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
believes  there  is  such  a  thing  as  interest,  he  is  forced  to 
link  it  up  with  the  compensation  for  risk,  and  that  com- 
pensation for  risk  varies  according  to  the  different  em- 
ployments of  capital  appears  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  return  to  capital  is  not  absolute  but  relative. 
The  burden  of  proving  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  in- 
terest in  the  economic  sense,  therefore,  and  that  it  is 
unjust,  rests  entirely  with  the  Marxist  and  other  oppon- 
ents of  interest. 

Chicago  vs.  New  York 

in  the  Henry  George  School 

A  T  this  writing  the  score  of  classes  seems  to  favor  the 
•**•  Big  Town.  Considering  the  time  advantage — New 
York  started  two  years  before  Chicago — the  Windy  City 
should  really  be  given  all  the  hosannahs.  This,  the  New 
Yorkers  are  quite  willing  to  do,  since  in  this  game  of 
starting  and  conducting  classes,  the  loser  is  as  much  a 
winner  as  is  the  winner. 

A  full  report  of  the  classes  started  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  should  be  given  in  this  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  for  the  school  year  closes  July  1.  But  the 
clerical  force  at  headquarters  has  been  so  busy  planning 
and  doing  that  the  record  of  things  done  has  suffered. 
We  hope  to  have  a  complete  report  for  the  next  issue. 

But  a  picture  of  what  can  be  done  in  every  city  is  seen 
in  the  attached  lists  of  classes  now  operating  in  our  two 
big  cities  and  environs.  Wherever  there  is  a  Georgeist 
who  wants  to  do  it  a  class  can  be  organized.  The  tele- 
phone book  is  as  good  a  list  of  possible  students  as  any. 
Some  place  can  be  located  for  holding  the  class.  The 
class  announcements  are  furnished  by  school  headquarters. 
A  Teachers  Manual,  some  classroom  helps — and  away 
we  go.  It's  just  as  simple  as  that. 

NEW  YORK  CLASSES  NOW    OPERATING  AT 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  211  WEST  79TH 
STREET,   NEW  YORK 

(These   are  classes   in    "Progress   and    Poverty"   only. 
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1. 

Mon. 

4 

:30 

P. 

M. 

2. 

Mon. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

3. 

Mon. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

4. 

Mon. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

5. 

Tues. 

4:30 

P. 

M. 

6. 

Tues. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

7. 

Tues. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

8. 

Tues. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

9. 

Wed. 

7:30 

P. 

M. 

10. 

Wed. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

11. 

Thu. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

12. 

Thu. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

13. 

Fri. 

7 

:30 

P. 

M. 

14. 

Sat. 

10 

:00 

A. 

M. 

15. 

Sat. 

2 

:00 

P. 

M. 

16. 

Sat. 

2 

:00 

P. 

M. 

There  are,  in  addition,  three  classes  in  "Protection  or 
Free  Trade?"  two  Teachers  Training  classes,  and  one 
class  in  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.) 


Robert  Clancy 
L.  M.  Greene 
R.  V.  McNally 
Frank  Chodorov 
Miss  T.  McCarthy 
Charles  Jos.  Smith 
A.  P.  Christiansen 
Frank  Chodorov 
Morris  Forkosch 
Ezra  Cohen 
Max  Berkowitz 
Morris  Forkosch 
George  Quigley 
Helen  D.  Denbigh 
Helen  D.  Denbigh 
Arthur  N.  Seiff 


EXTENSION  CLASSES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
VICINITY 

1.  Wed.     8:00    P.    M.    Students'   residences,    Port    Washington, 

L.  I.     Heman  Chase. 

2.  Mon.     8:00  P.  M.     Room   106,  High  School,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
H.  A.  C.  Hellyer 

3.  Tue.     8:00  P.  M.     Court  House,  Clifton,  N.  J.     Stephen  Bell. 

4.  Fri.    5:00  P.  M.    Y.  W.  C.  A.,   179  W.  137th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Maxwell. 

5.  Fri.     7:30  P.   M.     Northport    High  School,   Northport,  L.    I. 

Heman  Chase. 

6.  Fri.     8:00  P.  M.     Room  22,  Newark  Univ.  Bldg.,  40  Rector  St., 

Newark,  N.  J.     Dr.  E.  E.  Bowen. 

7.  Tue.     8:00  P.  M.    Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  107  Halsey  St.,  Newark, 

N.  J.     Alex.  M.  Goldfinger. 

8.  Wed.    2:30  P.  M.    Y.  W.  C.  A.,  179  W.  137th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Maxwell. 

9.  Thu.     7:30  P.  M.     League  for  Social  Progress,  228  Lenox  Ave., 

N.  Y.  C.    A.  P.  Christiansen. 

10.  Tue.     8:00   P.   M.     Sunnyside   Community   Church,  48th  and 

Skillman  Ave.,  L.  I.  City.     Herbert  M.  Garn. 

11.  Mon.     7:30  P.   M.     1603   Newkirk  Ave.,   Flatbush,   Brooklyn, 

N.Y.    Helen  D.Denbigh. 

12.  Wed.     8:00   P.   M.     Carteret   Club.,   83   Duncan  Ave.,   Jersey 

City,  N.  J.     Chas.  Jos.  Smith. 

13.  Mon.     8:00  P.   M.     Unitarian   Parish  House,   Park  Ave.  near 

7th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.     Mac  V.  Edds. 

14.  Tue.     8:00  P.  M.     Parish  House,  Union  Church  of  Bay  Ridge, 

Ridge  Blvd.  and  81st  St.,  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     C.  O. 
Steele. 

15.  Fri.     8:00  P.  M.     Y.  M.  C.  A.,   17  Riverdale  Ave.,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.     Herbert  M.  Garn. 

16.  Mon.     8:15  P.  M.    Suffern  High  School,  Wash.  Ave.,  Suffern, 

N.Y.    Walter  Fairchild. 

17.  Wed.     8:00  P.  M.     Y.  W.  C.  A.,  391  Main  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wendell  Stegner. 

18.  Wed.     8:00  P.  M.     Y.  W.  C.  A.,  56  Bayard  St.,  New  Bruns- 

wick, N.  J.     Herbert  M.  Garn. 

19.  Wed.     8:30  P.  M.     Y.  M.  C.  A.,  138-46  Northern  Blvd.,  Flush- 

ing, L.  I.,  N.  Y.     Louis  Lawrence. 

20.  Thur.     7:30  P.  M.     Zeta  Psi  Club,  31  East  39th  St.,  New  York 

City.     L.  M.  Greene. 


21.     Wed.     2:00  P.  M.     Survey  of  Real  Estate  Laws,  264  Madison 
St.,  New  York  City.     Herbert  M.  Garn. 

CHICAGO  CLASSES  NOW  OPERATING 

1.  Sun.  6:30  P.M.     Great  Northern  Hotel. 

2.  Mon.  7:00  P.  M.     11  So.  LaSalle  St.,     Maurice  E.  Welty. 

3.  Tue.  7:30  P.  M.     30  No.  LaSalle  St.     Glenn  Weist. 

4.  Wed.  6:30  P.  M.     180  W.  Washington  St.     Henry  L.  T.  Tide- 

man. 

5.  Thu.     6:30  P.  M.     180  W.  Washington  St.     W.  Raymond  Gwin. 

6.  Fri.     7:30  P.  M.     11  So.  LaSalle  St.     Maurice  E.  Welty. 

NORTH  SIDE  CLASSES 

7.  Tue.     7:30  P.M.     Idrott  Cafe,  3208  Wilton  Ave.     Henry  L.  T. 

Tideman 

8.  Wed.     7:30   P.   M.     Lincoln-Belmont   Y.   M.   C.   A.,   3333   N. 

Marshfield  Ave.     George  T.Tideman 

9.  Thu.     7:30  P.  M.     Woodruff  Arcade,  6355  Broadway.     George 

H.     Novland. 


10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 


16. 


SOUTH  SIDE  CLASSES 

Tue.  8:00  P.M.  Roseland  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  4  E.  lllthSt.  Thomas 
A.  Meyer. 

Tue.  8:00  P.  M.  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church,  6010  S. 
Dorchester  Ave.  BoudinotG.Leake. 

Wed.     8:00  P.  M.     Englewood  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  6545  So.  Union  Ave. 

Thu.  8:00  P.  M.  South  Side  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  6614  Blackstone 
Ave.  BoudinotG.Leake. 

Thu.  8:00  P.M.  The  Ridge  Park  Field  House,  96th  and  Long- 
wood  Drive.  Thomas  A.  Meyer. 

Fri.  8:00  P.  M.  Hyde  Park,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1400  East  53d  St. 
Carl  W.  Nelson. 

WEST  SIDE  CLASSES 


Tue.     8:00  P.  M.     Austin  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  501  No.  Central  Ave. 
,.    Joseph  W.  Bauer. 

17.  Tue.     8:00  P.  M.     Northwest  Fellowship  Club.,  2220  No.  Kodzie 

Ave.     Edward  Atlas. 

18.  Wed.     8:00  P.  M.     Garfield  Park  Adm.  Bldg.,  100  N.  Central 

Park  Ave.     Myron  Goldenberg. 

19.  Fri.     8:00  P.  M.     Metropolitan  Business  College,  9  So.  Pulaski 

Road.     Willis  E.  Shipley. 


20. 


SUBURBAN  CLASSES 


Thu.     8:00  P.  M.     Wilmette  Village  Hall,  Central  and  Wilmette 

Ave.,  Wilmette,  111.     Benton  Schaub. 

21.    Tue.     8:00  P.M.     Subural  Met.  Business  College,  1118  Lake  St., 
Oak  Park,  111.     J.Edward  Jones. 

ADVANCE  CLASSES 

7:00  P.  M.     11  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Teachers  Training  Course  and  Review. 

Maurice  E.  Welty. 
7:30  P.  M.     180  W.  Washington  St.,  Public  Speaking  Class.     Col.' 

V.  A.  Rule. 

*          *          * 

THE  BIG  PUSH  IS  ON 

John  Lawrence  Monroe  has  gone  militaristic.  Even 
that  peaceful  soul  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
clash  of  steel  now  heard  around  the  world. 

For  he  has  just  announced  a  Big  Push.  At  School 
headquarters  there's  a  bustle  and  an  ado  that,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  hubub  of  class  teaching,  makes  that  place 
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an  uneasy  one  for  lazy  debaters.  There's  printed  matter 
all  over,  there's  addressing  and  folding  and  stamping, 
there  are  charts  and  maps  with  all  kinds  of  hieroglyphics, 
there  are  meetings  and  discussion  of  plans. 

Yes,  the  Big  Push  is  on.  What's  it  all  about?  John 
says  it's  all  about  five  hundred  classes  in  at  least  three 
hundred  cities  this  Fall.  New  York  has  an  allotment 
of  fifty,  outside  of  headquarters'  classes,  where  twenty 
more  will  be  conducted.  Of  Chicago  at  least  half  that 
number  is  demanded.  And  John  has  mounted  his  charger 
(it's  black,  and  its  name  is  H.  Ford)  and  is  on  his  way 
hither  and  yon  to  mobilize  the  Georgeist  forces  every- 
where in  preparation  for  this  Big  Push. 

The  over-the-top  date  is  Monday,  September  27.  Dur- 
ing that  week  every  town,  hamlet  and  village  that  boasts 
a  true  Georgeist  should  have  a  class  started.  Five  hundred 
classes  will  produce  a  total  of  ten  thousand  students  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  In  ten  weeks — by  Thanks- 
giving— ten  thousand  will  know  the  real  answer  to  Poverty, 
Collectivism  and  all  other  False  Prophcies. 

John  says  there'll  be  a  bigger  and  better  push  for  next 
year.  But  the  Big  Push  for  this  Fall  begins  September 
27,  and  the  goal  is  Five  Hundred  Classes. 

Volunteers  are  wanted.  Write  Headquarters  today 
that  you  are  really  willing  to  get  in  on  this  great  adven- 
ture. You'll  be  properly  equipped  with  classroom  helps, 
class  announcements — well,  John  has  some  really  effective 
ammunition. 

*  *         * 

THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE 
Have  you  one?  It's  the  cutest  little  structure  you  ever 
saw.  Just  like  the  one  you  attended  in  the  days  when 
you  imbibed  knowledge  from  Guffey's  Readers.  Red 
bricks  on  all  four  sides,  and  a  nice  white  roof  with  a  modern 
posterish  effect.  The  blue  window  shades  are  drawn 
down,  perhaps  to  keep  out  the  glaring  sun,  perhaps  to 
keep  out  the  glare  of  incipient  penny-snatchers. 

For  the  Little  Red  School  House  was  devised  by  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  as  a  means  of 
carrying  on  its  teaching  programme.  Every  Schoolman 
is  urged  to  have  one  of  these  houses  on  his  desk  or  in  his 
home.  There  to  be  a  reminder  that  his  odd  pennies  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  carrying  on  this  programme. 

If  you  haven't  a  L.  R.  S.  H.  send  for  one  to  the  School 
headquarters,  211  West  79th  Street,  New  York  City. 

*  *         * 

A  Schoolman  is  any  Georgeist  who  believes  that  the 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  Georgeists  is  through  the 
teaching  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  and  who  is  there- 
fore willing  to  help  the  School  as  a  teacher,  a  class  organizer, 
or  a  contributor. 

*  *         * 

THE  NEW  DIRECTOR 
Frank  Chodorov  has  been  selected  by  the  trustees  as 


the  Director  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Chodorov  has  been  active  in 
the  movement  as  a  writer  and  organizer.  He  has  keen 
business  ability  and  is  an  admirable  teacher.  He  will 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  School  and  give  his  entire  time 
to  the  work. 

As  a  devoted  friend  of  Oscar  Geiger  he  was  present  at 
the  birth  of  the  School  from  its  hunble  beginnings.  The 
School  is  safe  in  his  guiding  hand.  He  has  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  students  and  his  associates  on  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  DIVISION 

At  this  writing  almost  three  hundred  students  have 
enrolled  in  the  Correspondence  Division  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science.  The  lists  that  have  been 
circularized  for  his  course  have  varied  in  character.  The 
response  has  been  almost  a  uniform  2  per  cent;  which 
indicates  that  regardless  of  the  type  of  people  approached, 
a  certain  fixed  number  will  be  interested  in  learning  what 
Henry  George  teaches  us.  School  teachers,  mechanics, 
lawyers,  accountants,  college  professors — they  all  want 
to  know  what  George  has  contributed  to  the  science  of 
political  economy  and  to  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  study  George  in  an  orderly  and  reasonable  manner. 

Ten  thousand  circulars  were  sent  to  teachers  of  the 
social  sciences  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  response 
has  been  most  gratifying.  A  number  of  these  teachers 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  course.  One  wrote  that 
he  would  like  to  take  the  course  so  that  he  would  know 
what  his  students,  who  had  enrolled,  were  talking  about. 

Every  student  who  had  enrolled  in  the  classes  but 
who  had  dropped  out  for  one  reason  or  another  was  sent 
an  invitation  to  join  the  correspondence  course.  Nearly 
6  per  cent  of  these  took  advantage  of  the  offer,  which 
indicates  that  many  who  drop  out  of  our  classes  do  not 
do  so  because  of  non-interest  in  the  subject,  but  because 
of  inability  to  attend  classes. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  correspondence  department 
enrollments  is  from  recommended  names.  Many  of 
these  names  have  been  received  from  Single  Taxers. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  people  had  been  "worked 
on"  by  the  Single  Taxers  and  were  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  subject  which  they  had  been  told  so  much 
about.  Then,  there  are  names  from  correspondence 
students  themselves.  They  are  encouraged  to  send  in 
these  names  so  that  they  can  discuss  the  text  and  the 
question  papers  with  others  who  are  taking  the  course. 
It  is  planned  to  organize  class  groups  out  of  these  students 
later  on. 

An  interesting  side-light  on  this  work  is  the  enrollment, 
through  the  warden,  of  seven  inmates  of  a  penal  institu- 
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tion.  Their  answers  indicate  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  text,  which  is,  of  course,  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  question  papers  are  marked  and  criticised  by  a 
number  of  graduates  of  the  headquarters  school,  under 
the  supervision  of  several  thorough  Georgeists.  This 
is  a  further  training  for  the  teaching  of  classes.  As  the 
number  of  enrollments  increases,  new  instructors,  taken 
from  the  advanced  or  training  courses,  are  enlisted  in 
the  work.  There  are  now  fifteen  correspondence  course 
instructors.  It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  this  force 
more  rapidly  due  to  the  increasing  enrollments. 

The  need  of  this  department  now  is  for  more  and  more 
names  to  circularize.  Send  names — anybody  who  in 
your  opinion  may,  should  or  will  be  interested  in  learning 
what  Henry  George  gave  to  the  world. 

Forty-Niner  Found  "Pay  Dirt" 
Richer  Here  than  in  California 

AMONG  those  who  joined  the  gold  rush  to  California 
in  '49  from  New  York  was  a  forty-four  year  old  real 
estate  man — one  Mathew  Byrnes. 

Realizing  the  opportunity  for  trade  among  the  thousands 
flocking  to  the  gold  fields  he  took  a  large  stock  of  general 
merchandise  to  San  Francisco,  starting  the  largest  general 
store  in  that  fast  growing  community.  Byrnes  cleared 
$100,000  from  that  venture,  incidentally  staking  Collis 
P.  Huntington  in  the  process.  Huntington  gained  a  vast 
fortune  largely  through  getting  great  land  grants  along 
the  rights  of  way  of  railroads,  the  building  of  which  was 
government-subsidized. 

Byrnes,  coming  back  to  New  York  to  purchase  supplies 
to  restock  his  store,  looked  over  the  possible  growth  of 
land  value  as  compared  to  the  gold  country.  "Why 
there  is  more  pay  dirt  in  this  city  than  in  the  whole  of 
California,"  he  declared  with  the  fervor  of  an  inspiration. 

Instead  of  returning  to  his  general  store  or  to  the  gold- 
fields,  he  started  building  up  a  fortune  that  far  exceeded 
most  California  fortunes  and  he  did  it  less  precariously. 

Byrnes  bought  land,  chiefly  corner  locations  in  what 
were  known  in  those  days  as  "uptown  areas."  He  bought 
more  than  six  hundred  lots  between  34th  street  and  Central 
Park  before  he  died  in  1888. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  lots  Byrnes  purchased  were 
five  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
fifth  Street.  For  the  corner  lot  he  paid  Frederick  H. 
Cositt  $24,000  in  1867.  The  two  adjoining  lots  on  the 
avenue  he  had  purchased  the  year  previous  for  $16,000 
each  and  the  two  next  to  the  corner  on  Forty-fifth  for 
$22,800.  The  plot,  containing  about  12,600  square  feet, 
cost  him  a  total  of  $80,000. 

Today  this  land,  five  lots,  is  assessed  at  $2,500,000. 

What  did  he  or  his  heirs  do  to  bring  this  increase  in 
value?  They  simply  guessed  correctly  that  this  location 


would  become  a  center  of  population;  that  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  would  increase 
the  rental  value  of  this  land  with  little  or  no  effort  on  their 
part. 

More  people  pass  the  five  lots  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street  in  twenty-four  hours 
than  lived  in  California  in  '49.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  cor- 
ners north  of  Forty-second  Street  on  the  avenue  today, 
due  to  the  fact  the  Forty-fifth  street  is  the  first  street 
north  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  extending  uninterup- 
tedly  from  river  to  river. 

Seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  Mathew  Byrnes  paid 
$80,000  for  the  five  lots  "away  up  town."  Panics  have 
come  and  gone,  values  have  dropped  only  to  return  and 
to  exceed  their  former  levels  as  each  crisis  passed  and 
justified  Byrnes'  judgment  that  under  our  present  system 
a  fortunate  land  holder  may  levy  tremendous  toll  on 
the  development  of  society  without  producing  wealth 
himself.  —  LANCASTER  GREEN. 

Twelfth  Annual  Henry  George 
Congress  to  Meet  in  Detroit 


executive  committee  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion  has  chosen  Detroit  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  and  has 
selected  a  much  earlier  date  than  has  prevailed  for  several 
years.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Detroit  Single  Taxers, 
the  Congress  will  assemble  on  Thursday,  August  26,  and 
continue  through  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  27  and  28. 

President  George  E.  Evans  has  appointed  A.  Laurence 
Smith,  a  prominent  Detroit  manufacturer  and  President 
of  the  Detroit  Single  Tax  organization,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Convention  Committee.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Smith  presented  at  Cincinnati  last  fall  a  very  urgent 
invitation  to  American  Single  Taxers  to  go  to  Detroit 
this  year  and  he  has  in  mind  a  convention  of  a  different 
type  to  be  devoted  largely  to  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  promotion  and  salesmanship  with 
a  number  of  our  ablest  leaders  participating  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  choice  of  a  late  August 
date  for  this  year's  gathering  will  strongly  appeal  to  many 
who  have  not  heretofore  or  recently  been  able  to  attend 
our  annual  gatherings,  particularly  many  of  the  young 
people  who  are  active  in  the  Henry  George  School  and 
Fellowship.  Plan  your  vacation  this  summer  so  that  you 
can  be  in  Detroit,  August  26  to  28. 

Friends  of  the  movement  having  definite  suggestions 
to  offer  with  reference  to  this  year's  programme  should 
communicate  promptly  with  Secretary  P.  R.  Williams, 
809  Keystone  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  or  with  Chair- 
man A.  Laurence  Smith,  2460  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Death  of  Viscount  Snowden 

\li  7ORD  received  yesterday  of  the  death  of  Philip 
*  •  Snowden  must  have  been  a  shock  to  countless 
thousands  who  had  been  his  admirers  and  supporters 
during  his  long,  dauntless  fight — although  his  years  of 
invalidism  should  have  been  preparation  for  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  passing. 

Sad  that  it  took  place  before  he  reinstated  himself  in 
the  faith  of  those  who  felt  he  had  failed  in  the  taxation 
of  land  values  and  the  free  trade  fights,  when  his  courage 
and  tenacity  were  most  needed.  Sad  that  his  devoted 
campanion  and  champion,  his  wife,  was  not  with  him 
at  the  end. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  articles  telling  of 
his  death  and  giving  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  his  life — those 
articles  at  least  printed  here  in  New  York — stress  his 
adherence  to  the  Socialists  and  completely  ignore  his 
unswerving  support  of  the  taxation  of  land  values.  It 
is  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  injustice  we  Georgeists  have  to 
bear  in  being  considered  "outmoded,"  and  "out  of  date" 
and  "unimportant."  But  Philip  Snowden,  I  believe, 
did  not  fail  to  show  his  belief  in  the  truth,  as  enunciated 
by  Henry  George,  in  real  free  trade — the  freedom  of 
trade  in  production  as  well  as  in  exchange — and  he  knew 
that  the  taxation  of  land  values,  or  Single  Tax  as  we  call 
it  here,  was  the  only  way  to  bring  it  about. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  three  times.  While 
he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  visited  him  in 
Downing  Street.  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  him  the 
fragile,  ill-looking  man  who  greeted  me  standing,  sup- 
porting himself  against  his  desk,  holding  his  other  hand 
out  to  me  as  I  crossed  the  wide  room  to  him.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  pain  in  his  white  face;  pain  deeper  than 
physical  pain — that  I  at  the  time  designated  to  myself 
as  "weltschmerz." 

The  second  time  I  met  him  was  at  a  big  public  luncheon 
given,  if  I  remember  correctly,  by  a  group  of  free  traders. 
Just  as  previously  he  had  told  me  of  his  belief  in  the  need 
for  taxing  land  values,  so  at  this  free  trade  gathering 
Philip  Snowden  openly  espoused  our  cause  and  shortly 
thereafter  brought  it  to  the  forefront  of  political  discus- 
sion when  he  fathered  the  fight  to  reappraise  the  land  of 
Great  Britain  and  to  raise  the  tax  on  its  value.  That 
he  was  beaten  in  this  fight  added  to  the  world's  tragedy. 
Later  came  the  protection  or  free  trade  fight,  in  which 
he  compromised  unfortunately,  and  thereby  lost  many  who 
had  been  his  staunch  friends. 

He  retired  from  political  life  and  moved  through  a 
simple  but  capacious  house  set  on  an  English  lawn  and 
shadowed  by  fine  trees,  in  the  country  near  Aldershot, 
and  there,  on  September  10  of  last  year  I  was  taken  to  call 
on  him  by  that  faithful  Georgean — Andrew  MacLaren, 
M.  P.  Our  visit  was  very  brief  as  we  had  to  make  a 
train  back  to  London,  and  the  chief  impression  I  carried 


away  of  Viscount  Snowden,  was  of  his  gratitude  that  a 
fellow  Member  of  Parliament  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  so  far  to  see  him. 

For  my  own  part  I  shall  always  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  courteous  gentleman  I  found  him  to  be,  was 
reputed,  on  occasion,  to  have  shown  such  bitterness 
toward  his  political  opponents.  I  shall  always  feel  grati- 
tude for  his  strength  and  courage  and  dedication  to  the 
Truth. — ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE. 

Activities  of  the 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

T3RESIDENT  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  addressed  a  meeting 
-t  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  having  originated  the  watch  which  not 
only  made  the  dollar  famous,  but  which  has  had  a  sale 
of  some  three  hundred  millions,  largely  produced  in  this 
Connecticut  town,  was  inspired  to  a  very  interesting  and 
somewhat  reminiscent  talk. 

Dr.  Royal  E.  S.  Hayes  was  present  with  several  friends 
who  assisted  in  making  the  quiz  following  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
talk  exceptionally  interesting.  Especially  was  the  point 
of  economic  rent  discussed  in  all  of  its  phases. 

Dr.  Hayes  asked  whether  monopoly  rent  and  specula- 
tive rent  should  not  have  separate  consideration.  To 
this  the  speaker  confessed  lack  of  enlightenment;  and 
it  is  here  mentioned  for  possible  discussion  among  your 
readers.  It  is  referred  to  in  detail  in  a  tract  published 
by  the  H.  G.  Tract  Society  of  Endwell,  N.  Y. 

THE  WOV  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FORUM 

The  1937  broadcasting  series  of  the  WOV  Public 
Service  Forum  has  been  announced  with  Mr.  Ingersoll 
as  its  chairman.  Last  season  this  forum  comprised  twenty- 
five  forum  hours  including  as  guest  speakers,  Whidden 
Graham,  Benj.  W.  Burger,  Marietta  Johnson,  and  many 
others  on  economic  subjects,  selected  and  developed  by  the 
chairman. 

This  year,  the  first  two  forums  are  100  per  cent  Single 
Tax.  The  first  had  as  its  guest  speaker,  Anna  George 
de  Mille,  her  subject  being"Henry  George  and  the  Problem 
of  Poverty."  Her  talk  occupied  about  half  the  time, 
and  the  balance  comprising  prepared  questions  by  the 
chairman,  and  the  answers  by  the  guest  speaker.  This 
broadcast  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  put  on  the  air,  by  friends  of  the  movement,  and 
broadcasting  professionals. 

The  Forum  of  May  16  will  have  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Secretary  of  the  Peoples  Lobby,  as  the  speaker  on  the 
subject  of  "Natural  Resources  in  their  relation  to  Peace." 
Mr.  Marsh  will  present  a  100  per  cent  Georgeist  state- 
ment which  with  Mr.  Ingersoll's  help  will  make  this  a 
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powerful  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  economic 
freedom. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  readers  are  urged  to  tune  in  to 
this  series  on  WOV  station;  1130  kilocycles,  6:30  to 
7:00  P.  M.  every  Sunday. 

Mr.  IngersoII's  current  events  broadcasts  are  proceed- 
ing as  usual  on  Long  Island,  Manhattan,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington. 

Following  are  some  of  his  most  recent  talks: 

DORIS  ANGEL,  Office  Secretary. 

*  *         * 

The  iteration  and  reiteration  of  one  powerful  economic 
truth  is  not  all  there  is  to  "teaching  economics;"  nor  is 
the  teaching  of  a  complete  economic  philosophy  neces- 
sarily the  most  profitable  form  of  teaching  economics; 
nor  should  either  of  these  methods  be  depreciated,  by 
the  development  of  other  good  methods  of  teaching 
economics. 

If  it  were  possible  to  assemble  a  hundred  million  youths 
and  grown  ups  of  this  country  in  "a  class"  and  give  to 
them  an  average  does  of  1/100  of  a  complete  knowledge 
of  economics,  who  can  say  that  would  not  serve  the  cause 
as  greatly  as  the  complete  education  of  1  million,  or  50 
per  cent  education  of  50  million? 

"Determinists"  will  violently  dispute  this  as  ridiculous 
to  talk  of — teaching  economics  to  the  masses;  but  I 
refuse  to  guess  on  how  we  are  to  get  the  majority  action 
we  must  have — or  when.  I  know  the  way  I  would  choose 
if  I  were  made  dictator;  but  I  refuse  (any  longer)  to 
rely  on  our  educators,  key  men,  leaders,  literate  or  intel- 
ligentsia. 

Then  shall  I  be  a  "know  nothing,"  pessimist  or  fatalist? 
No,  until  shown  otherwise,  I  shall  reduce  economics  to 
their  simplest  form,  put  them  into  plainest  terms,  asso- 
ciate them  with  the  best  known  events,  facts,  and  per- 
sons; and  then  give  them  widest  circulation. 

My  theory,  being  first,  that  in  going  after  simplicity, 
doubtless  the  fullest  truth  will  be  reached,  and  that  this 
may,  contrary  to  prevailing  modes,  after  all,  be  the  best 
method  also  for  all  the  highbrows. 

I  suspect  that  our  aim  at  the  mass  mind  may  just  about 

hit  the  powerful  university,  captains  of  industry  mind. 

*  *         * 

The  Jones  and  Laughlin  Strike  has  been  quite  quickly 
settled,  which  quickness  seems  to  be  a  habit  in  the  steel 
business,  and  perhaps  I  should  say  it  has  also  developed 
in  the  automobile  business;  and  I  expect  to  see  it  strongly 
out-crop  in  the  coal  business.  We  might  call  these  settle- 
ments the  "grand  conspiracy"  between  union  labor  and 
its  employer,  to  pass  to  the  consumer  all  the  tragic  cost 
of  their  economic  ignorance,  or  duplicity.  To  protect 
monopoly,  that  now  directly  and  indirectly  takes  about 
half  of  the  wages  of  both  capital  and  labor,  they  mutually 
agree  to  charge  monopoly's  stealings  to  that  patient 
packhorse,  the  mass  of  American  consumers.  The  in- 
creased wage  is  immediately  put  into  increased  steel 

prices. 

*  *         * 

Many  residents  of  Greater  New  York  have  forgotten 
the  existence  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway,  which  the 
papers  now  tell  them  has  4,500  employees,  that  are  just 
now  the  entering  wedge  in  a  labor  movement  that  will 
affect  about  50,000  transport  workers  of  the  metropolis. 
That  trolley  cars  are  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  is 


proven  everywhere  except  in  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia 
where,  I  imagine,  they  are  being  sustained  by  a  bad  com- 
bination of  politics  and  frenzied  finance.  "Good  rid- 
dance," we  say;  and  yet  these  remnants  of  the  past  in- 
including  the  "L"  roads,  if  they  could  be  dehydrated, 

would  give  us  cheap  transportation. 

*  *         * 

Governor  Murphy  of  Michigan  is  supposed  to  have 
won  great  laurels  in  settlement  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
strike  of  history,  and  now  he  is  in  search  of  other  laurels, 
for  example,  Presidency  (yes,  of  the  U.  S.  A.)  or  any- 
way, laurels  as  an  economist  and  publicist.  Speaking 
to  the  Consumers  League,  a  socialistic  "group,"  he  makes 
some  very  profound  statements  about  the  rights  of  labor, 
the  like  of  which  I  have  never  read  in  the  works  of  great 
economists  such  as  Adam  Smith  or  Henry  George.  For 
example,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  mix  such  elements  as 
property  and  jobs  and  apply  the  same  man-made  laws 

of  control  to  them. 

*  *         * 

The  Young  Republicans  of  New  York  State  are  meeting 
in  Syracuse  full  of  hope  for  a  comeback;  and  I  have 
scanned  the  report  of  the  proceedings  for  encouraging 
signs  of  a  real  appraisal  of  their  situation  and  application 
of  remedies.  Doubtless  some  of  these  young  men  re- 
member when  New  York  State  was  the  Republican  strong- 
hold of  the  nation,  and  some  of  them  should  be  able  to 
figure  out  why  New  York  Republicanism  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  voters,  to  a  bag  of  tricks  like  the  New 
Deal.  And  if  a  few  of  them  would  agree  to  stand  by 
their  discoveries  and  throw  over  the  old  man  of  the  sea, 

monopoly,  they  might  win. 

*  *         * 

The  delirium  of  the  Coronation  seems  to  have  been 
sufficiently  exploited  even  in  this  land  of  freedom  from 
both  monarchy  and  snobbery,  3,000  miles  away.  So  I 
will  only  comment  on  one  or  two  "side  issues."  I  wonder 
how  many,  the  world  over,  and  especially  of  the  London 
crowds  thought  more  of  Duke  Edward  and  his  Wally, 
than  they  did  of  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  I  wonder  how 
much  the  hold  these  two  have  upon  the  popular  imagina- 
tion had  to  do  with  the  Duke's  visit  to  the  East  Side 
slums  of  London  and  his  frank  statement  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  And  how  much  it  is  fair  to 
contrast  this  with  the  new  King's  fealty  to  the  English 
traditional  favor  for  the  landlords  of  England,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  masses,  from  their  own  soil.  This  cynicism 
was  voiced  by  Lloyd  George  twenty  years  ago,  by  Vis- 
count Snowden  recently,  and  many  other  great  English 

statesmen. 

*  *         * 

Henry  Ford  has  150,000  "hired  men;"  and  he  has  the 
right  idea  of  their  relationship  to  him  and  their  jobs. 
Ford  also  has  the  independence  and  fighting  quality, 
essential  to  making  new  history  on  the  labor  problem, 
if  associated  with  his  "right  idea"  he  also  had  some  of 
the  same  quality  of  science,  that  he  has  always  relied  on 
in  every  department  of  his  business,  other  than  the  labor 
department.  Ford  is  now  up  against  what  he  very  properly 
calls  the  "labor  monopoly,"  and  he  is  so  far  fighting  it 
with  a  very  persuasive  statement  of  "Fordism."  Now 
if  he  will  mount  this  statement  on  the  solid  background 
of  scientific  economics,  he  can  stand  on  it;  otherwise 
New  Deal  unionism  will  undoubtedly  lick  him  as  they 
have  his  competitors,  who  have  settled  on  the  opportun- 
ist basis. 
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The  President,  after  using  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a 
new  fishing  hole  for  several  weeks,  has  accumulated 
new  confidence,  if  not  new  wisdom;  and  he  proposes  to 
hold  the  New  Deal  line  and  not  back  down — on  the  Court, 
Labor  Law,  power,  AAA,  or  anything  else.  Is  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  blamed  for  this  confidence  and  determina- 
tion? What,  otherwise,  did  27  million  votes  mean.  The 
President's  position  here  seems  as  strong  as  it  was  in 
sending  to  the  universities  for  his  brain  trust.  Now  in 
both  cases  we,  the  people,  are  betrayed,  not  by  our  Presi- 
dent, nor  by  the  Administration,  or  the  brain  trust  mem- 
bers, nor  by  Congress;  nor,  in  fact,  by  the  voters.  We 
are  betrayed  by  our  system  of  education.  First  that 
system  betrayed  us  in  sending  to  the  President  people 
like  Tugwell,  Moley,  and  Wallace,  fully  educated  in 
Marxism  and  ignorant  of  sound  Jeffersonian  economics. 
And  now  that  system  gives  us  the  "public  sentiment" 
that  justifies  the  President  in  all  his  brain  trust,  social- 
istic plans. 

Economics  as  Taught 

by  the  Professors 

OR 
CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED 

TN  a  recent  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  Professor 
••  Edward  L.  Thorndike  of  Columbia  University  had  an 
article  entitled  "The  Psychology  of  the  Profit  Motive," 
Professor  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  of  New  York  University 
wrote  a  reply  to  this  article  and  it  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  magazine  in  the  Personal  and  Other- 
wise Department. 

The  burden  of  Prof.  Fairchild's  complaint  is  that  Prof. 
Thorndike  has  not  been  careful  in  his  use  of  words.  He 
has  not  defined  his  terms — in  short,  he  has  used  the  term 
"profit  motive"  in  a  manner  that  does  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Prof.  Fairchild. 

Prof.  Fairchild  says  that  Prof.  Thorndike  uses  the 
term  with  a  "breadth  and  vagueness"  that  no  leader  of 
importance  in  any  movement  to  abolish  profits  would 
recognize  or  accept.  He  himself  claims  that  the  term 
as  used  in  significant  and  active  discussions  of  today 
has  a  definite  and  restrictive  meaning,  but  that  Prof. 
Thorndike  confuses  it  with  two  entirely  distinct  motives — 
the  acquisitive  motive  and  the  pecuniary  motive. 

The  definite  and  restrictive  meaning  to  which  Prof. 
Fairchild  refers  is  the  income  from  the  mere  ownership 
of  business.  He  says  that  even  "the  fuzziest-minded 
economist"  would  not  admit  that  profits  include  wages, 
salaries,  revenues — in  fact  money  income  of  all  sorts. 
So  he  proceeds  to  make  the  whole  matter  clear  as  follows: 

All  income  may  be  divided  into  two  great  categories, 
(1)  income  that  is  derived  from  doing  something  and  (2) 
income  that  is  derived  from  owning  something. 

Ownership  income  in  a  modern  capitalistic  society  has 
three  forms,  land  rent,  interest,  and  returns  from  the 


ownership  of  business.  (Returns  from  the  ownership 
of  business  is  an  obsession  with  Prof.  Fairchild.)  He  says 
that  this  is  an  idea  "still  so  inadequately  comprehended 
by  economists  that  we  have  no  standard  word  for  it." 

The  income  that  is  derived  from  doing  something 
includes  wages,  salaries,  and  the  earnings  of  professionals 
and  purveyors  of  various  services  that  are  socially  valued. 
Of  course  Georgeists  call  all  of  these  incomes  wages  and 
that  is  what  Prof.  Fairchild  evidently  means,  but  to  so 
designate  them  would  be  unprofessorial.  He  contents 
himself  with  declaring  that  there  is  not  one  single  important 
social  movement  that  proposes  to  abolish  doership  in- 
come, that  is,  wages,  or  any  important  section  of  it. 

In  regard  to  income  derived  from  ownership  Prof. 
Fairchild  says  that  some  social  uplifters  would  allow 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  rent,  and  that  some  would 
even  allow  interest,  but  that  all  would  wipe  out,  root 
and  branch,  the  income  that  is  derived  from  the  owner- 
ship of  business,  for  that  is  the  "only  true  profit." 

A  profitless  economy,  the  result  of  wiping  out  Prof. 
Fairchild's  "only  true  profit,"  would  intensify  the  stimulus 
to  industry,  the  supposition  being  that  the  receipt  of  an 
income  for  mere  ownership  if  large  enough  makes  all 
economic  activity  unnecessary— it  completely  destroys 
the  incentive  to  industry. 

Then  Prof.  Fairchild  makes  a  statement  that  is  un- 
assailable from  our  standpoint:  "In  a  society  where  the 
only  normal  basis  for  receiving  an  income  was  rendering 
some  socially  valuable  service,  the  stimulus  to  economic 
effort  would  be  raised  to  the  maximum." 

But  he  has  forgotten  that  he  made  his  own  definition 
of  profit,  "the  only  true  profit"  the  income  derived  from 
the  ownership  of  business.  So  a  profitless  economy  that 
would  intensify  the  stimulus  to  industry  would  be  an 
economy  devoid  of  income  received  for  the  mere  owner- 
ship of  business  but  since  rent  would  still  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  owner  of  land  an  income  could  still  be 
obtained  for  the  rendering  of  no  socially  valuable  service, 
so  the  stimulus  to  industry  would  not  be  intensified  very 
much,  if  any.  All  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  suitable 
income  would  be  to  get  hold  of  land  that  industry  could 
not  do  without  and  collect  from  those  compelled  to  use 
it  in  order  to  live. 

So  what  boots  it  for  a  so-called  authority  on  economics 
to  criticise  a  professor  of  psychology  for  not  restricting 
himself  to  the  narrow  meaning  of  a  term  when  he  him- 
self speaks  with  breadth  and  vagueness  of  profitless 
economics  and  income  from  ownership  of  business? 

Professor  Thorndike  makes  the  retort  courteous  in  the 
same  number  of  Harper's  by  agreeing  that  Prof.  Fairchild 
is  correct  in  saying  that  he  has  used  the  term  profit  in  a 
much  broader  sense  than  income  from  the  ownership 
of  business,  that  in  as  much  as  the  idea  of  this  sort  of 
income  is  so  inadequately  comprehended  by  economists 
that  we  have  no  standard  word  for  it;  it  would  not  have 
been  wise  to  have  written  an  article  on  the  psychology 
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of  it  for  the  general  reader.  He  then  denies  that  he  was 
careless  or  unfair  to  certain  economists,  and  asserts  that 
he  used  the  word  to  mean  that  profit  about  which  readers 
of  Harper's  did  problems  in  school  and  which  business 
men  and  others  hope  to  make.  He  denies  that  his  profit 
referred  to  income  derived  from  the  ownership  of  business, 
or  The  Wages  of  Foresight  in  Dynamic  Economic  Situa- 
tions, or  the  reward  for  certain  sorts  of  risk  taking,  or 
any  other  refined  economic  conception. 

I  wonder  whether  he  is  poking  fun  at  Prof.  Fairchild 
with  that  Wages  of  Foresight,  but  when  he  mentions 
the  reward  for  certain  sorts  of  risk  taking  and  later  on 
says  that  he  is  ready  to  relate  what  is  known  about  the 
psychology  of  the  derivation  of  income  from  ownership 
of  business  if  any  considerable  number  of  persons  demand 
such  an  article,  I  know  that  he  is  as  much  in  the  dark 
about  true  political  economy  as  Prof.  Fairchild. 

It  is  very  nice  of  Prof.  Fairchild  to  group  all  income 
into  two  categories,  income  from  doing  and  income  from 
owning.  It  relieves  him  of  the  obligation  of  explaining 
the  laws  of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  without 
which  no  study  of  economics  can  be  made.  But  to  stick 
to  his  method  of  grouping  I  should  like  to  show  that  his 
two  categories  make  no  provision  for  placing  the  incomes 
of  thieves,  racketeers,  and  plain  parasites,  all  of  whom 
receive  without  giving  any  service  of  social  value.  And 
such  incomes  run  into  millions,  are  a  drain  upon  the 
national  wealth,  and  cause  the  real  producers  to  under- 
go greater  economic  activity  in  order  to  live  with  a  mini- 
mum of  comfort.  The  professor  should  not  do  this  be- 
cause he  sees  clearly"  the  justice  of  a  society  where  the 
normal  basis  for  receiving  an  income  is  rendering  some 
socially  valuable  service. 

Let  us  examine  this  claim  of  an  income  for  the  mere 
ownership  of  business.  Has  it  a  leg  to  stand  on?  Where 
is  there  an  owner  of  a  business  who  receives  an  income 
for  the  mere  owning  of  it?  Because  he  has  received  a 
surplus  after  taking  out  his  legal  interest,  his  land  rent 
if  any,  his  wages,  shall  we  call  that  surplus  true  profit? 
If  we  do  we  are  ignoring  the  laws  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  At  any  time  production  is  100 
per  cent.  The  factors  of  this  production  are  land,  labor 
and  capital.  Land  is  the  passive  factor,  labor  the  active 
factor,  and  capital  a  subsidiary  of  labor,  owing  its  origin 
to  labor  and  impotent  without  labor.  Production 
is  to  be  divided  among  these  three,  as  wages,  rent 
and  interest.  What  part  does  the  mere  ownership  of  a 
business  contribute  to  the  production  of  wealth?  Then 
what  part  may  it  receive  because  of  its  socially  valuable 
service?  Without  the  services  of  labor,  and  capital 
what  part  of  the  product  could  be  attributed  to  owner- 
ship of  the  business?  Then  why  speak  of  an  income 
received  by  an  owner  of  a  business  because  of  such  owner- 
ship as  profit?  If  it  can  not  be  attributed  to  personal 
services,  use  of  capital  invested,  or  of  land  used,  then  is 
it  not  wages  that  belong  to  the  laborers  but  which  have 


been  appropriated  or  taken  as  a  tribute  for  the  opportunity 
to  work?  But  are  these  so-called  profits  not  often  rent 
witheld  from  the  community?  In  the  distribution  of 
wealth  the  three  factors  mentioned  receive  the  entire 
product,  their  combined  income  is  100  per  cent.  If 
some  of  this  100  per  cent  goes  to  a  recipient  not  in  the 
categories  mentioned  it  means  that  justice  has  not  been 
done,  and  there  is  less  than  100  per  cent  to  divide  among 
the  three  factors.  If  an  owner  of  a  business  receives 
an  income  it  is  not  for  mere  ownership.  The  term  profit 
is  a  fallacy.  It  is  either  wages,  interest  or  rent,  any 
two,  or  all  three.  Prof.  Fairchild  will  find  upon  examina- 
tion that  the  income  he  has  in  mind  is  a  stolen  income  as 
much  as  the  take  of  a  racketeer,  the  swag  of  a  burglar, 
the  loot  of  a  bank  robber  or  hijacker  or  pirate.  It  is 
stolen  from  those  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs  and  as  such 
should  have  no  place  in  a  discussion  of  the  incomes  from 
service.  It  is  not  what  is  commonly  known  as  profit. 
Furthermore  profit  is  not  an  economic  term  and  has  no 
place  in  an  economic  discussion  as  such.  It  is  this  throw- 
ing of  ambiguous  terms  into  the  study  of  economics  which 
keeps  it  the  Dismal  Science.  It  also  gives  ammunition 
to  those  groups  who  prate  of  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit,  and  who  denounce  the  capitalistic  system. 
It  takes  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  only  form 
of  monopoly  that  can  affect  their  daily  lives,  the  private 
ownership  of  natural  forces  and  the  private  appropria- 
tion of  publically  created  values. 

But  in  looking  back  over  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  I  find 
that  in  February,  1932,  Prof.  Fairchild  listed  five  factors 
of  production,  namely,  land,  labor,  capital,  organization, 
and  ownership.  Perhaps  he  still  believes  in  the  five 
though  the  form  of  his  reply  to  Prof.  Thorndike  allowed 
him  to  sidestep  that  fallacy.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  man 
capable  of  speaking  of  a  society  where  the  only  normal 
basis  for  receiving  an  income  was  rendering  some  socially 
valuable  service  can  be  so  befuddled  in  his  thinking. 

When  two  saurians  battle  the  river  is  stirred  to  its 
depths  with  mud  through  which  no  man  can  see.  These 
two  professors  have  so  muddled  the  topic  that  one  wonders 
why  they  wasted  so  much  energy  for  so  little  return. 
But  let  us  be  thankful  for  that  spicy  bit  of  humor,  Wages 
of  foresignt  in  dynamic  economic  situations,  and  let  us 
gladly  and  cheerfully  pay  our  life's  blood  to  those  whose 
forebears  had  the  foresight  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  sites 
for  dynamic  situations.— JOHN  LUXTON. 

THE  poverty  and  misery,  the  vice  and  degradation, 
that  spring  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
are  not  the  results  of  natural  law ;    they  spring  from  our 
defiance  of  natural  law. 

HENRY  GEORGE,  in  "The  Land  Question." 
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E  are  becoming  so  civilized  that  we  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  cruelty  to  any  animal  except  man. 
— From  the  Smithville,  Missouri,  Democrat-Herald. 
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The  Economic  Ideal 

\lt  THAT  is  meant  by  the  term,  "The  Economic  Ideal?" 
•  •  Not  alone  the  ideal  economic  principles  which  we 
think  should  prevail,  but  also  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  can  be  shown  to  be  the  necessary  result 
of  the  supremacy  of  those  principles. 

The  important  and  far-reaching  nature  of  the  great 
change  that  will  result  from  the  new  and  just  economic 
set-up  that  is  possible  can  only  be  realized  if  we  thoroughly 
understand  some  things  that  are  generally  overlooked. 

The  nature  of  land,  that  is,  its  monopolistic  nature, 
is  recognized  by  practically  all  economists,  but  the  man 
in  the  street,  the  average  business  man,  and  probably 
a  great  majority  of  writers,  public  speakers  and  public 
officials  wholly  fail  to  understand  this  significant  fact. 
And  a  further  fact  of  great  practical  importance  is  largely 
overlooked  by  economists  as  well,  and  even  by  many  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  land  and  also  accept 
the  teachings  of  Henry  George  regarding  the  proper  legis- 
lative attitude  on  this  subject. 

This  largely  unrecognized  truth  is  the  steady  and  in- 
evitable growth  and  accelerated  rate  of  growth  of  land 
values  as  compared  with  all  other  values.  There  is  no 
way  of  interpreting  wisely  the  tendencies  that  will  control 
the  future  except  by  correctly  understanding  the  tendencies 
that  have  existed  in  the  past.  When  we  truly  appreciate 
the  fact  that  land  values  have  this  inevitable  tendency, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  continued  acceleration  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  these  values  which  must  follow  the 
future  increase  of  population  and  wealth.  We  find  that 
during  the  time  in  which  our  population  has  doubled, 
our  land  values,  after  making  all  allowance  for  changes 
in  value  of  the  dollar,  have  quadrupled.  The  same  result 
must  follow  in  the  future. 

When  our  population  is  250  million,  our  land  values 
will  equal  600  billion,  with  a  rental  value  of  50  billion 
annually.  With  our  population  again  doubled,  reaching 
500  million,  our  land  values  will  aggregate  2,500  billion, 
the  annual  rental  value  being  200  billion. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  population  will  never  reach 
that  figure.  Some  have  claimed  that  it  will  not  go  beyond 
200,000.  If  this  proves  true,  it  will  be  because  economic 
conditions  prevent  the  natural  increase.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  country  is  fully  capable  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  sufficient  to  support  in  universal  com- 
fort a  half  billion  people. 

If  we  follow  the  same  path  as  in  the  past,  long  before 
we  reach  that  figure  rent  will  absorb  so  great  a  share  of 
the  national  income  and  labor  will  have  so  small  a  share 
that  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  production 
will  cease,  while  our  periodic  depressions  will  become  one 
continuous  depression,  hard  times  ever  becoming  harder, 
such  as  Europe  has  endured  most  of  the  time  for  centuries, 
except  during  the  period  when  the  European  land  monopoly 
was  partially  relieved  by  the  discovery  of  America. 


The  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  may 
hasten  this  result.  During  the  past  century  the  effect 
of  this  law  has  been  counteracted  by  our  increased  pro- 
ductivity. This  increase  is  hardly  likely  to  continue, 
at  least  at  the  same  rate.  Consider  now  the  law  of  rent. 
As  the  margin  of  production,  the  wealth  which  may  be 
produced  on  the  best  land  to  be  obtained  free,  begins 
to  fall,  the  share  going  to  rent  increases  more  and  more 
rapidly,  while  labor's  share  declines  with  equal  rapidity. 

If  we  continue  our  present  policies,  is  the  prospect  for 
America's  future  a  bright  one?  What  can  long  postpone 
the  worst  crash  in  history,  quite  probably  bringing  about 
the  downfall  and  destruction  of  civilization? 

But  this  need  not  happen.  There  is  a  possible  alter- 
native. 

If  we  change  our  policy,  and  take  for  the  community 
what  the  community  creates,  these  stupendous  land  values 
will  belong  legally,  as  they  do  morally,  to  the  people 
inste,ad  of  to  a  few.  That  200  billions  of  land  rent  will 
be  no  longer  a  burden  but  a  blessing.  This  amount 
will  provide  about  $1,500  worth  of  government  service 
per  family.  What  does  this  mean?  That  just  as  govern- 
ment revenue  now  provides  free  education,  police  and 
fire  protection,  etc.,  so,  in  this  ideal  future,  it  will  provide 
a  great  variety  of  such  services — transportation  of  all 
kinds,  water,  light,  power,  communication  by  mail,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  television,  or  radio,  medical,  legal  and 
other  services,  perhaps  some  we  do  not  now  dream  of, 
also  cultural  and  recreational  advantages  of  greater  variety 
than  wealth  can  now  buy,  as  well  as  insurance,  annuities 
and  pensions, — and  most  of  these  either  almost  or  abso- 
lutely free. 

And  with  every  hindrance  to  production  removed,  the 
cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  other  tangible  commodi- 
ties, even  though  still  privately  produced,  will  be  much 
less  than  at  present.  The  age  promised  by  the  techno- 
crats will  then  be  here,  without  control  or  planning,  simply 
as  the  result  of  natural  evolution.  Eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  hours  of  work  per  year  will  probably  provide 
the  average  family  with  all  the  comforts  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Few  will  work  more  than  this,  when 
not  driven  by  necessity,  except  as  they  may  want  to  work 
still  less  some  other  year.  With  no  regulation  of  wages 
or  hours,  with  absolute  freedom  for  all  to  labor  as  and 
when  they  please,  some  will  work  20  hours  per  week 
for  40  or  50  weeks,  others  40  hours  per  week  for  20  or 
25  weeks,  or  by  such  other  schedule  as  may  be  desired. 
With  want  and  the  fear  of  want  removed,  each  worker 
would  balance  work  and  recreation  to  suit  himself,  doing 
the  least  work  possible  consistent  with  the  securing  of 
the  greatest  degree  of  satisfaction  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time. 

Is  it  a  fanciful  picture?  Only  if  with  our  little  faith 
we  fail  to  make  it  real.  Every  feature  of  it  is  based  on 
the  soundest  fundamental  economic  principles  and  th^ 
most  inevitable  of  economic  tendencies. — RAY  ROBSON. 
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PRESENT  SLUM  SCHEMES  FOREDOOMED 
The  slum  problem,  then,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  larger  economic 
problem.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  an  isolated  question.  The 
appalling  facts  emphasized  by  the  federal  information  agencies  fore- 
doom to  failure  all  federal  housing  schemes  while  the  present  fiscal 
system  continues. 

Taxation  must  be  transferred — in  whole,  or  in  large  part — from 
improvements,  industrial  machinery  and  other  forms  of  productive 
capital,  and  concentrated  upon  the  value  of  both  improved  and  vacant 
land,  in  city  and  country,  throughout  the  nation.  Whether  an  ex- 
clusive, or  "single,"  tax  would  be  sufficient  must  be  left  to  experience. 
But  speculation"  in  land  can  be  broken  up;  the  tax  penalty  upon 
productive  capital  can  be  largely,  or  wholly,  abolished;  the  ground 
rent  now  drained  into  private  pockets  can  be  siphoned  into  the  coffers 
of  government. 

Only  in  this  way  can  our  tense  economic  situation  be  loosened  up 
so  as  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  into  needed  housing 
activities  and  other  forms  of  industry,  augmenting  opportunities  for 
employment  in  suburban  and  rural  areas;  increasing  the  demand  for 
labor,  and  compelling  readjustment  of  overvalued  property  holdings 
in  the  big  cities.  Only  by  courageously  facing  our  economic  crisis 
in  a  comprehensive  way,  and  attacking  the  roots  of  special  privilege, 
can  we  ever  hope  to  make  sound  progress  through  this  maze  of  dif- 
ficulties.'— Louis  WALLIS  in  Christian  Century. 

BUT  HENRY  GEORGE'S  REMEDY  WAS  NOT  SOCIAL 

CONTROL 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  second  manifestation  of  our  delinquency  \n 
effective  social  controls.  All  those  in  modern  times  who  have  talked 
and  written  about  the  ideal  State  have  regarded  it  as  a  concomitant 
of  the  plenty  of  the  machine  age.  They  have  looked  forward  to  the 
end  of  back-breaking  toil  and  the  emergence  of  standards  of  comfort 
and  leisure  commensurate  with  the  rise  in  national  wealth.  But 
today,  while  we  would  not  agree  completely  with  Henry  George's 
claim,  made  almost  sixty  years  ago,  that  "invention  upon  invention 
have  neither  lessened  the  toil  of  those  who  most  need  respite,  nor 
brought  plenty  to  the  poor,"  we  must  certainly  admit  that  our  mighty 
mechanical  advances  have  accentuated  the  paradox  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty." 

SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER  in  New  York  Times. 

THE  IRISH  FAMINE  (?) 

During  the  famine  of  1846  and  1847,  although  the  potato  crop  had 
failed,  enough  food  was  raised  in  Ireland  to  sustain  the  entire  popu- 
lation, but  this  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent.  One  history  of  these 
times  states  that  loads  of  food  supplies  sent  in  by  European  countries 
to  feed  the  starving  Irish,  passed  carts  loaded  with  grain  and  other 
produce  grown  in  the  Island,  which  was  being  shipped  out  of  the 
country.  People  died  by  the  hundreds  of  starvation  and  resulting 
fever,  some  estimates  placing  the  number  of  deaths  at  over  one  million; 
while,  stunned  by  the  catastrophe  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion thousands  fled  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  never  to  return. 
Before  the  famine  the  population  of  Ireland  was  estimated  at  eight 
millions,  but  famine  and  emigration  reduced  this  number  by  one  half. 
"The  Kennedy  Clan,"  by  ALICE  CLARE  LYNCH. 

TOO  OLD  AT  FORTY 

A  letter  appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  signed  by  Vincent 
Lombardo  and  asking  what  good  social  security  pensions  would  do  him 
at  65  when  everywhere  he  went  he  was  told  he  was  to6  old  at  40  to  get 
a  job.  Next  day  Mrs.  Lombardo  reported  her  husband  missing, 
and  a  few  days  later  his  body  was  found  in  the  Passaic  River. 


Vincent  Lombardo's  tragedy  will  be  understood  by  millions  of 
American  men  cast  adrift  in  their  prime  by  the  machines.  Some 
of  them  can  pick  up  jobs  enough  to  keep  them  until  social  security 
comes  to  their  aid;  others,  like  Vincent  Lombardo,  cannot  wait  25 
years. 

When  America  answers  the  problem  posed  by  this  man's  suicide  it 
can  boast  of  achieving  a  humane  and  socially  adequate  civilization. 

NEWS  NOTE. 

A  GREAT  COMBINATION 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  pastor  of  one  of  New  York's  largest 
Catholic  Churches,  and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  participated.  With  Henry 
George,  this  formed  the  greatest  combination  of  religious  eloquence, 
financial  and  literary  ability,  ever  to  crusade  for  righteousness  in 
America.  Henry  George  died  in  the  fight.  Dr.  McGlynn  was  tem- 
porarily excommunicated  and  later  reinstated  and  received  the  bless- 
ing of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  In  the  "Life  of  Henry  George,"  written  by 
his  son,  he  states:  "Never  again  could  any  man  say  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  were  opposed  to  the  Single  Tax." 

GEO.  CARTWRIGHT  in  Farmers  Labor  News,  Modesto,  Calif. 

A  LANDLORD  ON  LANDLORDS 

Lord  Bledisloe  has  more  than  once  written  and  spoken  strongly 
about  the  way  in  which  land  is  dealt  with  by  those  who  claim  to  own 
it.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  17,  he  said  that  the  time  was 
coming,  if  it  had  not  already  come,  when  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
leaders  of  all  political  parties  to  agree  as  to  what  was  expected  of  the 
landowners  of  this  country  and  what  was  their  economic  utility.  When 
he  returned  from  New  Zealand  two  years  ago  what  struck  him  most 
was  the  appalling  condition  of  the  pasture  land  of  Great  Britain, 
ill-growing  and  full  of  weeds.  In  the  interests  of  security  they  had 
to  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  foodstuffs. 

Some  years  ago,  Lord  Bledisloe,  landlord  and  farmer,  suggested 
in  Tory  papers  that  we  should  follow  the  example  of  Denmark  and 
rate  land  values.  Soon  afterwards  the  Government  sent  him  out  of 
the  country  by  appointing  him  Governor-General  of  New  Zealand. 
What  will  they  do  with  him  now  that  he  is  asking  what  is  the  use 
(if  any)  of  landlords? 

The  speech  was  reported  by  the  Daily  Herald,  headed  in  large  cap- 
itals. The  Times  merely  mentioned  Lord  Bledisloe  among  those  who 
"continued  the  debate."  One  of  these  was  Lord  Amulree  (National 
Liberal)  who  "felt  that  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  was  that 
where  land  was  sold  for  speculative  purposes  it  should  be  heavily 
taxed  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  development  of  the  countryside 
and  its  amenities." 

Bulletin  of  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

The  hunter  needs  a  woman  along  to  have  his  igloo  warm,  his  food 
hot,  his  boots  dry  and  mended.  She  can  scrape  and  dry  the  skins, 
so  that  he  can  return  with  three  times  as  many  as  if  alone. 

"Arctic  Adventure,"  by  PETER  FREUCHEN. 

WHEN  the  idea  of  individual  ownership,  which  so, 
justly  and  naturally  attaches  to  things  of  human 
production,  is  extended  to  land,  all  the  rest  is  a  mere 
matter  of  development.  The  strongest  and  most  cun- 
ning easily  acquire  a  superior  share  in  this  species  of  prop- 
erty, which  is  to  be  had,  not  by  production,  but  by  appro- 
priation, and  in  becoming  lords  of  the  land  they  become 
necessarily  lords  of  their  fellow-men. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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Dinner  to  Judge  Ralston 

ON  the  evening  of  April  14,  a  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall 
in  New  York  was  given  to  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
leader  of  the  Single  Tax  amendment  campaign  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  was  little  time  to  arrange  for  a  general  attend- 
ance to  do  honor  to  this  veteran  of  the  movement  since 
he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  Boston,  Washington,  and  other 
centers,  but  hasty  invitations  were  issued  by  an  impro- 
vised committee  of  which  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  was  chair- 
man, and  twenty  of  the  local  Georgeists  gathered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  James  G.  Blauvelt  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  was  made  Chairman.  He  introduced 
Judge  Ralston,  whom  all  were  anxious  to  hear. 

Among  those  present  were  Anna  George  deMille,  John 
Lawrence  Monroe,  Bolton  Hall,  Cliford  Kendal,  Hon. 
Edward  Polak,  Whidden  Graham,  and  others. 

Judge  Ralston  prefaced  his  remarks  about  the  situa- 
tion in  California  with  a  brief  description  of  his  earlier 
activities  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  said  that  he 
and  his  associates  had  been  responsible  for  the  Maryland 
constitution  being  amended  so  that  now,  when  the  people 
in  that  state  get  around  to  it,  there  is  no  constitutional 
barrier  to  the  enactment  of  the  Single  Tax. 

The  Judge  stated  that  most  persons  outside  the  State 
of  California  were  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  real  reasons 
for  the  defeat  of  the  so-called  "Sales  Tax  Repealer."  In 
order  to  understand  this  situation,  and  to  appreciate  the 
future  course  planned  by  the  Judge  and  his  associates, 
it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  California  procedure 
for  initiative  legislature  requires  petitions  signed  by  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  voters  participating  in  the 
previous  gubernatorial  election.  In  1924  the  necessary 
number  of  signatures  were  secured — approximately  100,000, 
— but  many  signatures  were  challenged  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  unacceptable  ones  were  found  to  disqualify 
the  petition. 

Again  in  1936  adequate  signatures  were  secured,  and 
the  opposition  was  unable  to  disqualify  enough  of  them 
to  cancel  the  petition.  Accordingly  resort  was  had  to 
a  very  technical  provision  of  the  California  law.  The 
law  requires  that  each  petition  must  carry  on  the  first 
page  the  complete  act  which  is  proposed,  and  a  one- 
hundred  word  digest  of  that  act,  usually  issued  by  the 
attorney  general.  Subsequent  pages  must  contain  a 
twenty-word  digest  prepared  by  the  sponsor  of  the  peti- 
tion. The  opposition  proved  in  court  that  Judge  Ralston 
and  his  friends  had  omitted  in  this  twenty-word  digest 
to  state  from  whence  the  revenue  would  be  derived  to 
replace  the  sales  tax.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
the  revenue  would  be  obtained  from  land  value  taxation, 
but  the  court  disqualified  the  petition.  The  Judge  said 
that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  California  legislature 
which  will  safeguard  future  initiators  against  such  tactics. 
A  fact  which  will  have  serious  effect  on  the  policies  of 


the  Judge  and  his  associates  is,  that  1936  was  a  phenomenal 
election  year,  with  the  gubernatorial  vote  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  presidential  vote.  This  will  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  signatures  which  must  be  secured 
on  the  petition  in  1938.  However,  the  Judge  is  optimistic. 

Judge  Ralston  said  they  have  a  number  of  labor  papers 
favorable,  together  with  the  labor  organizations,  and  that 
the  socialists  were  friendly.  Judge  Ralston  said  he  had 
talked  with  the  socialists,  and  that  he  had  said  to  them, 
"Go  along  with  us  now,  and  if  we  cannot  always  agree 
on  everything,  we  can  settle  that  later."  A  paper  in 
San  Francisco  on  which  they  can  rely  for  friendly  comment 
has  on  its  staff  one  of  the  old  New  Republic  editors. 

The  Judge  described  the  difficulties  that  were  encoun- 
tered in  securing  such  a  tremendous  volume  of  signatures, 
and  pointed  out  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  this  work  with 
volunteer  help.  If  it  is  to  be  done  and  done  successfully, 
funds  must  be  raised  to  carry  on  the  work. 

During  the  last  campaign,  two  friends  of  the  Judge 
in  Washington — one  of  whom  is  Congressman  Byron 
N.  Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  had  two  documents  written 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  and  these  were  franked 
through  the  State  of  California  with  practically  no  cost. 
The  opposition  accused  the  Judge  and  his  Committee 
of  many  things,  but,  said  the  Judge,  "Somehow  we  are 
not  contrite." 

Judge  Ralston,  in  his  closing  remarks,  urgently  requested 
that  Single  Taxers  everywhere  who  are  interested  in  the 
California  situation  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  his  Com- 
mittee, and  make  such  contributions  as  they  can  afford. 

New  York  Chapter 

Henry  George  Fellowship 

ON  March  30  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Henry 
George  Fellowship  held  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers  to  fill  the  vacancies  created 
by  the  resignations  of  Arthur  H.  Vetterman,  President, 
and  Will  Lissner,  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Sidney  Tobias,  Certified  Public  Accountant  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Young  Men's  Board  of  Trade  of  New 
York  City,  was  unanimously  elected  President.  Mr. 
C.  O.  Steele  and  Miss  Claudia  Pearlman  were  elected 
Vice  Presidents  and  Mr.  John  Munson  was  re-elected 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Vetterman  was  elected  honorary  chair- 
man in  recognition  of  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Fellowship 
for  the  past  year. 

The  President  and  Committee  Chairmen  are  now  for- 
mulating interesting  plans  for  increasing  the  activities 
of  the  Chapter  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
The  members  of  the  Fellowship  feel  that  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Tobias,  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Henry  George  Fellowship  will  be  in  position  to  assume 
an  important  role  in  furthering  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George. 
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Washington  Letter 

FORTY  guests  gathered  at  the  banquet  held  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  old  historic  Cosmos  Club  building,  known  for  many  years 
as  the  "Little  White  House,"  on  April  17,  by  the  Woman's  Single 
Tax  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  honor  of  the  four  Single  Tax 
Congressmen.  The  president  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Helene  McEvoy, 
acting  as  toastmistress,  introduced  the  speakers. 

Honorable  Charles  R.  Eckert  of  Pennsylvania,  opened  his  address 
with  a  quotation  from  the  aviatrix,  Ruth  Nichols,  expressing  the 
awe  and  admiration  inspired  in  her  during  her  night  trips,  by  con- 
templation of  the  heavenly  bodies  all  moving  in  harmony  with  natural 
law,  and  her  thought  of  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  human 
beings  could  arrange  their  national  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  move 
in  the  same  order  and  harmony  that  prevail  in  the  heavens.  Mr. 
Eckert  declared  there  are  certain  natural  laws  which  govern  our 
economic  life,  and  if  we  would  regulate  our  social  affairs  in  accordance 
with  these  natural  laws,  we  might  abolish  poverty  and  secure  pros- 
perity. Followers  of  Henry  George  believe  this  philosophy  to  be 
sound,  and  that  the  declaration  of  that  great  economist  fifty  years 
ago  is  true,  that  there  are  certain  natural  laws  governing  our  economic 
life,  and  he  held  that  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  discover  these  laws 
and  then  adjust  our  economic  affairs  in  accordance  with  them. 

Our  people  seem  more  "government  conscious"  than  ever  before, 
but  it  seems  that  the  trend  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  great 
central  truth,  but  if  a  proper  appeal  were  made,  he  believed  that 
greater  progress  could  be  made.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  say  that 
we  must  collect  the  economic  rent  and  by  doing  so,  solve  all  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  do  that.  As  Henry 
George  said,  the  Single  Tax  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  but  freedom 
is.  The  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  formulate  in  plain  terms, 
a  governmental  policy  based  on  sound  economic  principles,  that  would 
meet  the  present  situation.  If  that  were  done,  we  could  point  the 
way  out  to  those  who  are  shaping  present  policies.  There  is  a  great 
deal  being  said  these  days  about  the  inability  of  certain  branches  of 
government  to  carry  into  effect  the  programme  they  have  in  mind, 
and  one  of  the  things  the  Administration  has  in  mind  as  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  so-called  New  Deal  is  legis- 
lation to  regulate  labor  and  industry  in  the  hope  that  hours  of  labor 
might  be  shortened  and  wages  maintained  at  a  certain  level.  Mr. 
Eckert  favored  this  as  an  emergency  measure  but  declared  that  some 
other  method  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cure  for  present-day  ills,  and  in  carrying  that  out,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as  gentle  as  doves.  Even 
Supreme  Court  interpretations  of  laws  may  be  influenced  by  public 
opinion,  and  the  trend  of  legislation  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
country,  and  if  Single  Taxers  could  get  sufficient  pressure  to  bear, 
both  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  out  on  the  street,  he  believed  we 
could  take  this  New  Deal,  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  development, 
and  bring  so  much  pressure  to  bear  upon  it  that  we  could  divert  it 
from  the  course  it  is  now  taking  and  direct  it  toward  those  eternal 
laws  that  govern  our  economic  life.  The  Single  Tax  philosophy  is 
based  upon  eternal  principles  and  the  order  that  prevails  in  the  uni- 
verse also  prevails  in  our  social  life,  and  until  we  adjust  our  social 
affairs  in  harmony  with  those  principles,  we  are  going  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  ills  and  wrongs  and  hardship  and  misery  that  come  with 
violation  of  law. 

Speaking  in  place  of  Honorable  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  of  Ohio,  who 
had  to  address  a  mass  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Congressman  Henry 
George  Teigan  of  Minnesota  explained  that  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
elected  on  the  Farmer-Labor  ticket  did  not  prevent  his  still  believing 
in  the  principles  of  Socialism,  even  though  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  party,  and  that  as  a  Socialist,  he  believed  in  working  with  the 
Single  Taxers  to  abolish  the  evil  of  land  monopoly  as  the  first  great 
step  to  economic  freedom.  In  fact,  he  said,  it  was  from  Henry 
George's  "Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  that  he  had  gained  his  best 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  involved,  and  he  declared  the 


author  to  be  without  question,  one  of  the  greatest  economists  this 
country  has  produced,  and  a  writer  who  stated  his  ideas  in  language 
that  ordinary  human  beings  can  understand. 

Mr.  Teigan  told  the  Congressman  who  just  preceded  him  that 
Single  Taxers  had  reason  to  be  elated  rather  than  discouraged  in  this 
fight.  As  an  instance  of  their  accomplishment,  he  cited  their  aid 
in  the  growth  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  which  was  organized  in 
North  Dakota  and  spread  through  the  adjoining  states.  In  agri- 
cultural sections,  the  Single  Tax  should  be  explained,  he  said,  in 
phrases  that  will  appeal  to  the  farmers.  As  soon  as  the  state  had 
been  captured,  a  law  had  been  enacted  exempting  farm  improvements 
from  taxation.  The  law  could  not  go  as  far  as  Single  Taxers  would 
wish,  due  to  constitutional  difficulties,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  amend 
the  constitution  there,  and  their  Supreme  Court  is  more  reactionary 
than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  While  other  taxes 
may  have  their  weaknesses,  some  are  worse  than  others,  and  one  of 
the  worst  is  the  sales  tax.  In  Minnesota  two  years  ago,  the  Republi- 
cans in  their  legislature  had  tried  to  put  through  a  sales  tax,  but  the 
Governor  vetoed  it  and  the  state  escaped.  It  became  an  issue  in 
the  campaign  of  1936,  Mr.  Teigan's  party  of  course  taking  a  decided 
stand  against  it  and  the  sales  tax  became  so  unpopular  that  its  op- 
ponents won  their  greatest  victory  at  the  election.  While  Single 
Taxers  are  not,  as  a  class,  enthusiastic  over  income  and  inheritance 
taxes,  the  speaker  believed  these  to  be  less  obnoxious  than  the  sales 
tax,  and  he  closed  by  saying  he  was  always  happy  to  be  in  the  company 
of  those  who  had  high  ideals,  and  he  wished  the  Single  Taxers  every 
success. 

Mrs.  Dora  Ogle,  an  invited  honor  guest,  widow  of  Charles  Ogle, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Legislature,  respond- 
ing to  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  McEvoy  to  say  a  few  words,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  minimum  wage  law  and  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Single  Tax  programme,  she 
said,  but  there  were  not  enough  women  working  for  it,  and  she  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  would  be  a  branch  of  a  national  organization  with  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips,  whose  "Landlord's  Game,"  originally 
designed  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  Single  Tax,  had  formed  the  ' 
basis  of  the  game  of  Monopoly  which   is  sweeping  the  country,  re- 
cited "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  and  as  an  encore,  a  humorous  selec- 
tion, "Labor  vs.  Art." 

Honorable  Robert  Grosser  of  Ohio,  the  next  speaker,  treated  the  ! 
Single  Tax  from  the  religious  angle,  declaring  that  those  who  were  • 
not  fundamental  democrats  were   essentially  atheists  at   heart.    A 
man  who  is  not  a  Democrat  is  a  despot  even  if  a  benevolent  one.     It  • 
is  necessary  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  human  psychology  to  under-  ' 
stand  why  the  Socialist  programme  is  making  more   progress  among 
the  masses  than  the  Henry  George  philosophy.     It  is  a  fact  that  the 
human  race  is  not  given  to  thinking  for  itself  much.     It  is  easier  for 
the  ordinary  person  to  grasp  what  is  meant  if  told  that  if  he  will  allow 
a  certain  group  to  manage  his  affairs  for  him,  they  will  see  that  he  is 
taken  care  of,  than  it  is  to  study  economic  principles.     There  are 
two  essentially  different  philosophies  involved — the  divine  right  of 
men  to  govern  themselves,  and  the  right  of  a  few  to  lay  out  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  rest.     But  with  the  Single  Tax  in  force,  what  need 
or  right  would  we  have,  after  collecting  the  economic  rent  from  him, 
to  tell  a  man  what  kind  of  food  he  should  eat  or  how  to  run  his  house, 
or  take  from  him  to  help  another  man? 

No  human  being  could  create  a  single  idea  in  the  universe,  the 
speaker  declared — it  was  already  there,  and  he  quoted  the  Christian 
Science  maxim,  "There  is  only  one  Cause."  Henry  George  did  not 
create  any  truth,  he  only  discovered  a  great  law  of  the  universe  and 
we  should  strive  to  conform  ourselves  to  it.  There  is  already  a  per- 
fect government,  and  all  that  men  can  do  is  to  give  manifestation  to 
that  truth.  The  sooner  we  realize  that  fact,  the  better  for  humanity. 
That  is  why  Henry  George's  philosophy  has  not  made  more  progress. 
Some  benevolent  despot  comes  along  and  wants  good  things  for 
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lumanity  but  wants  them  to  come  from  him.  When  he  reaches  the 
point  where  he  begins  to  see  there  is  infinite  good,  which  religionists 
call  God  (the  Saxon  word  for  "good"),  he  finds  there  the  perfect 
answer.  The  speaker  closed  by  quoting  Ernest  Crosby's  poem  end- 
ing with  the  line  "Then  we'll  talk  of  the  life  that  he  lived— never 
mind  how  he  died." 

Jackson  Ralston  of  California,  who  happened  to  be  in  Washington 
on  a  visit,  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  banquet  and  spoke  in  place 
of  Honorable  David  John  Lewis,  who  had  found  it  to  be  impracticable 
to  be  present.  Mr.  Ralston  recounted  the  fight  which  he  and  other 
Single  Taxers,  including  Mr.  Mooney  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogle,  waged 
years  ago  to  give  the  people  of  Maryland  the  right  to  exempt  improve- 
ments and  tangible  personal  property  from  taxation  whenever  they 
had  the  sense  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  several  of  the  towns  had 
already  done  so.  Mr.  Ralston  then  reviewed  the  campaign  in  Cali- 
fornia where  he  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  the  Single 
Tax  amendment,  whose  enemies  had  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  to  prevent  the  measure  from  being  submitted  to  the 
people,  thereby  confessing  their  fear  that  it  would  succeed.  He 
believed,  however,  that  this  amendment  stood  a  somewhat  better 
chance  of  passage  now  that  the  sales  tax  had  been  tried  out  and  proved 
so  unpopular. 

Mr.  Mooney  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  the  sculptress" 
of  the  marble  busts  of  suffrage  leaders  in  the  Capital,  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Fairman,  Art  Curator  at  the  Capital,  also  spoke  briefly  in  response 
to  requests  from  the  toastmistress. 

— GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 

Correspondence 

SINGLE  TAX  AND  MACHINERY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  letter  from  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  to  Mr.  Burger,  which  is 
quoted  in  Mar.-Apr.  "Comment  and  Reflection,"  holds  that  "Single 
Tax  handles  the  land  question — Socialism  handles  the  machine  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Holmes  is  a  very  outstanding  example  of  the  great  mass  of 
earnest  and  intelligent  thinkers  who  see  that  Single  Tax  will  free 
workers  from  the  burden  of  supporting  idle  owners  of  land  but  insist 
that  they  must  also  be  freed  from  supporting  idle  owners  of  wealth 
(machinery).  They  naturally  condemn  Single  Tax  as  a  complete 
remedy  because  its  advocates  themselves  allege  that  it  will  continue 
this  latter  "burden"  as  actual  "earnings  of  capital." 

Evidently  "thinking  through"  on  the  matter  of  machinery  is  im- 
portant to  Single  Tax  progress,  notwithstanding  that  the  actual 
(natural  law)  outcome  cannot  be  affected  by  beliefs  about  it.  And 
to  this  end  your  "Comment"  clearly  notes  that  "machines  can  be 
multiplied  many  fold" — that  the  owner  "cannot  charge  more  for 
their  use  than  his  competitor  demands" — that  with  labor  free  to 
apply  itself  to  natural  resources  wages  "cannot  be  less  than  what  a 
laborer  could  earn  if  he  owned  the  machinery." 

This  should  help  Mr.  Holmes  to  "think  through";  and  Single  Taxers 
also.  For  does  it  not  apply  equally  to  all  tools  helpful  to  labor?  Does 
the  fact  that  certain  capital  tools  (animal  and  vegetable)  carry  God- 
given  aid  to  production,  affect  the  fact  that  they  also  can  be  multi- 
plied and  competitively  owned  just  as  other  machinery  is, — or  the 
fact  that  output  from  their  use  (as  calves  and  wheat)  must  be  sold 
competitively  just  as  output  from  other  machinery  is? 

If  Single  Taxers  "think  through"  on  this  matter, — and  on  the 
naturalness  of  workers  agreeing  with  the  dictionaries  that  only  human 
beings  can  really  "earn" — then  the  present  harmful  antagonizing  of 
honest  and  able  thinkers  like  Mr.  Holmes  may  be  avoided.  The  fair 
assumption  that  their  honesty  and  intelligence  about  equal  ours 
Iseems  clearly  essential  to  our  successfully  passing  on  the  blessing  of 
"seeing  the  cat." 
Reading,  Pa.  WALTER  G.  STEWART. 


RENT  AND  PRICES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Both  sides  are  right. 

If  rent  did  not  enter  into  wages  and  prices,  there  would  be  no  use 
for  any  one  wasting  time  with  Political  Economy. 

But,  generally,  there  is  no  higher  price  of  commodities  where  the 
land-value  is  higher. 

Wages  and  Prices  are  the  Siamese  twins  of  Political  Economy.  A 
person  with  a  scientific  mind  cannot  think  of  one  without  thinking 
of  the  other. 

An  interesting  study:  Note  the  prices  for  parking  in  the  down- 
town area  of  big  cities.  There  the  prices  are  higher  where  the  land- 
value  is  higher.* 

Let  us  all  re-affirm  and  continue  to  re-affirm:     No  taxes,  but  the 
collection  of  ground  rent  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Peoria,  111.  ALBERT  HENNIGES. 

RECALLS  DR.  BRAUN  AND  ALEXANDER  HORR 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Robert  Braun,  of  Budapest 
at  such  an  early  age.  In  1893  I  had  an  intimate  acquaintainship  with 
a  young  Hungarian  Jew,  Alexander  Horr  (Horr  Sandor).  He  was 
eighteen  and  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Rabbis.  I  can  see  him 
now,  when  he  jumped  up  from  the  floor  in  my  store  in  Waco,  Texas, 
and  exclaimed:  "I  see  it  now!"  (the  cat).  He  later  aided  me  in  es- 
tablishing a  dozen  or  so  of  the  boiler-plate  SingleTax  papers  pub- 
lished in  as  many  Texas  cities,  at  the  instigation  of  Percy  Pepoon 
and  Sheridan  Webster,  of  Western  Newspaper  Union,  St.  Louis. 
Also  with  the  lecture  tour  of  Louis  F.  Post  in  the  State  in  April,  1894, 
and  of  Dr.  Longstreet's  lectures  (about  6  months  in  Texas  and  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  New  Mexico)  in  1895.  When  I  bought  the  circus  tent, 
to  which  Tom  Johnson  contributed  $100,  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Long- 
street  and  paid  its  expressage  to  Delaware  for  the  long  campaign 
there,  young  Horr  followed.  After  the  campaign  there  ended  in 
autumn  of  1896,  Horr  returned  to  Hungary  and  entered  the  National 
University  of  Budapest.  He  organized  a  Henry  George  Club  with 
a  membership  of  sixty  students.  His  most  promising  member  was  a 
young  medical  student,  Braun  Robert  (Robert  Braun)  of  Vasaehely, 
Eastern  Hungary— afterward  Dr.  Robert  Braun  of  Budapest,  who 
later  translated  some  of  George's  works.  Horr  thought  that  the 
faculty  of  the  University  were  impeding  him  in  his  studies — holding 
him  back,  and,  not  knowing  but  that  more  severe  punishment  awaited 
him  for  his  activity  in  our  cause,  he  thought  to  play  safe  by  return- 
ing to  America — which  he  did,  foregoing  his  educational  ambitions. 

Early  this  month  Hon.  John  C.  Stevenson,  recently  County  Com- 
missioner and  candidate  for  governor,  spoke  nightly  for  a  week  or  so 
over  station  KOL  on  Single  Tax,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  talk  urging 
his  auditors  to  read  "Progress  and  Poverty!"  As  Stevenson  is  the 
most  dominating  personality  in  the  state  and  also  its  best  radio  speaker, 
having  had  years  of  experience,  daily;  his  final  acquisition,  after  years 
of  uncertainty,  is  appreciated.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him,  but  heard  of  the  talks  from  many  who  did  hear  them. 
Seattle,  Washington.  A.  FREELAND. 

SOCIALISTIC  MISCONCEPTIONS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Thus,  the  fact  that  wages  are  low,  that  the  laborer  does  not  receive 
the  full  value  of  the  product  he  has  created,  sent  George  in  search 
of  the  cause  of  low  wages,  whereas,  according  to  the  followers  of 
George,  the  same  phenomenon  sent  the  socialists  hurtling  against 
the  very  concept  of  wages.  This  was  the  prime  fallacy  of  socialism — 
the  habit  of  seeking  no  further  than  the  obvious. 

Wages  are  paid  by  the  capitalist  to  the  laborer;    they  are  there- 

*But  this  is  pure  rent — not  the  price  of  a  commodity  produced  on  the  Iccation. 
— Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
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fore  the  chain  of  bondage  that  fetters  the  laborer  to  the  machine. 
Laborers  compete  with  each  other  and  drive  wages  down,  therefore 
competition  is  the  cause  of  poverty. 

The  worker  is  dependent  upon  capital;  he  does  not  own  it  and 
he  is  poor.  The  capitalist  controls  the  tools  of  production;  he  there- 
fore employs  the  worker  and  he  is  rich.  Therefore,  the  ownership 
of  capital  is  the  source  of  industrial  exploitation. 

Such  propositions,  the  Georgeist  argues,  are  the  essence  of  traditional 
socialism,  and  they  illustrate  the  refusal  to  dip  beneath  the    super- 
ficial. 
Columbia,  Mo.  GEORGE  RAYMOND  GEIGER. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Will  you  kindly  permit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  much  mooted  prob- 
lem of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities?  The  orthodox  position 
of  Single  Taxers  has,  I  believe,  always  been  that  while  the  force  of 
competition  automatically  provides  minimum  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer in  ordinary  business  transactions,  this  protection  is  absent 
with  natural  monopolies,  and  that  therefore  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities  is  the  only  alternative.  But  the  enormous 
growth  of  governmental  activities  in  the  direction  of  State  Socialism 
during  the  past  few  years  combined  as  this  has  been  with  unprecedented 
use  of  the  spoils  system  has  given  us  a  far  greater  evil  to  contend  with 
than  could  possibly  result  from  private  ownership  and  operation  of 
these  utilities.  In  such  an  emergency  it  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  favor  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  and  to  reduce  that  evil  to  the  min- 
imum. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  administration  of  private  operation  as  compared  to  public 
operation  of  public  utilities  or  any  other  business  enterprises.  The 
waste  and  the  inefficiency  in  the  public  service  and  particularly  in 
the  newer  branches  filled  with  political  appointees  and  all  too  often 
regardless  of  fitness  or  qualification  is  everywhere  recognized,  but 
fair  minded  criticism  will  give  credit  to  intelligent  effort  of  con- 
scientious men  in  both  private  and  public  service.  Volumes  of  testi- 
mony are  available  to  support  both  sides  of  the  dispute. 

In  view  of  recent  events  in  our  nation's  history  above  referred  to, 
I  am  constrained  to  state  that  were  I  to  publish  a  second  edition  of 
my  book,  "Prosperity,"   I   would  omit  entirely  chapter  VI,  Public 
Utilities. 
Wichita,  Kas.  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CAMPAIGN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

For  this  number  California  has  little  to  report.  We  are,  as  it  were, 
between  hay  and  grass.  The  legislature  is  in  session  and  until  its 
adjournment  we  cannot  announce  the  details  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  covering  taxation  which  will  be  submitted  at  the  next 
general  election.  In  substance  it  will  run  along  the  lines  of  the  amend- 
ment taken  from  the  ballot  last  summer  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
And  in  saying  this  much  we  have  to  thank  the  State  Senate.  While 
the  lower  house  voted  about  five  to  one  to  remove  sales  taxation  from 
food  stuffs  sold  in  restaurants,  the  position  of  the  Senate  has  been 
hostile  to  such  action.  Thus  we  are  given  the  same  wide  appeal  we 
would  have  been  able  to  make  at  the  last  election. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  in  any  except  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum States  (and  for  various  reasons  not  all  of  these)  the  Single 
Taxer  who  desires  his  ideas  adopted  in  any  substantial  degree  must 
wait  probably  scores  of  years.  Legislatures  are  not  democratic. 
In  practically  every  state  they  are  representative  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  real  estate  interests  which  in  truth  control  our  politics. 
This  is  ordinarily  true  in  larger  degree  of  State  Senates  than  of  the 
lower  house,  but  their  veto  is  very  effective.  We  can  to  a  certain 
extent  educate  numbers  in  cities,  but  the  areas  in  the  country  dis- 


tricts are  another  thing.  And  this  remark  as  above  illustrated  hold3 
good  of  California  as  of  any  other  state.  Here  our  only  chance  of 
progress  rests  in  the  fact  that  we  have  the  initiative. 

In  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  some  four  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  the 
three  states  offering  the  best  opportunities  for  progress  in  the  United 
States  were  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  California,  and  in  about 
the  order  named.  Today,  of  course,  the  best  is  California,  and  this 
because  we  have  taken  the  lead — not  because  we  were  theoretically 
the  best,  by  that  meaning  the  easiest.  Now  we  want  again  to  point 
out,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  that  progress  in  California  means  progress 
all  along  the  line  and  the  moving  of  a  new  spirit  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  We  expect  to  succeed  but  we  want  the  help  of  every  dollar 
and  every  influence  our  friends  all  over  the  United  States  can  bring 
toouraid. 

Our  friends  throughout  the  Union  have  not  yet  thoroughly  waked 
up  to  the  situation,  although  I  am  hopeful  that  light  is  coming.  In 
the  east  they  do  not  yet  realize  that  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot 
through  not  having  the  initiative  and  that  in  California  they  can  do 
more  for  the  cause  than  they  can  hope  to  accomplish  at  home.  We 
on  the  battle  line  are  looking  for  better  things  from  them  in  the 
future. 

Our  Henry  George  Schools  of  Social  Science  are  growing,  but  of 
course  more  slowly  than  our  impatience  would  dictate.  Good  as 
they  are,  we  may  remember  that  people  are  being  born  and  coming 
of  age  more  rapidly  than  education  can  inform  them.  We  need  to 
make  the  wide  appeal  to  the  masses  offered  by  elections.  These  are 
addressed  to  the  imagination  and  emotions  as  well  as  to  the  intellect. 

Having  made  a  recent  trip  east,  meeting  sympathizers  in  Boston, 
New  York,   Washington,   Detroit,   Baltimore  and   Chicago,    I   have 
to  thank  them  for  fine  courtesies. 
Palo  Alto,  California.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

INTEREST  AND  RATE  OF  INTEREST 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  is  but  one  interest  and  that  is  the  increase  which  labor  pro- 
duces when  it  uses  capital  over  the  same  labor  not  using  capital.  We 
confuse  interest  with  interest  rate,  with  rent,  with  risk  elements  in 
loans,  etc.  To  more  clearly  understand  interest  we  must  keep  to 
our  formula,  viz.,  that  wealth  is  produced  by  the  application  of  labor 
to  land  or  by  labor  assisted  by  capital. 

For  brevity  I  use  two  illustrations.  One:  Consider  ten  men  of 
equal  productivity  applying  labor  to  land  of  the  same  desirability 
and  fertility,  and  the  product  (x)  is  wealth.  Of  these  ten  men  five 
(group  A)  use  tools  (capital)  and  for  my  purpose  each  uses  the  same 
kind  of  tool  or  tool  equipment.  The  other  five  (group  B)  have  the 
tool  equipment  but  do  not  use  it. 

At  the  end  of  any  working  time,  an  eight-hour  day  or  a  forty-hour 
week,  the  product  of  group  B  (without  tools)  is  10  x  per  man,  that 
of  group  A,  40  x  per  man.  The  difference  30  x  is  the  extra  produc- 
tivity obtained  by  labor  using  the  tool,  capital.  This  is  interest, 
qualify  it  if  necessary,  call  it  economic  interest,  commercial  interest, 
gross  or  net  interest,  or  miscall  it  money  interest,  it  is  a  quantity  or 
volume  of  production  as  above  and  nothing  else. 

The  wages  of  group  A  are  the  entire  product  10  x  per  man.  The 
wages  of  group  B  are  10  x  plus  30  x  per  man  less  the  mortality  of 
the  capital,  viz.,  the  tool. 

For  illustration  two:  Consider  the  same  conditions  as  in  one  except 
all  now  use  their  tool  equipment.  The  product  is  now  40  x  per  man 
for  both  groups.  Each  user  gets  30  x  (interest)  by  having  used  tools 
(capital)  as  each  owns  the  tools  he  uses,  there  is  no  borrowing  demand 
and  no  lending  supply.  Therefore  the  rate  of  interest  is  and  must 
be  zero.  One  man  becomes  ill  and  can't  use  his  tools,  the  supply  of 
capital  now  exceeds  the  demand  which  is  zero,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
is  still  zero.  But  another  worker  breaks  his  tool.  He  must  now 
replace  or  borrow  or  return  to  the  10  x  product  if  he  works,  or  lose 
time  and  wages.  The  unused  tool  of  the  sick  man,  a  labor  product, 
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is  available  and  assuming  a  lender  and  borrower,  equity  demands 
compensation  for  its  use  (legally  enjoyment  in  time),  plus  "capital 
write-offs, "viz., mortality  items — wear  and  tear,  etc.  A  free  lending 
would  be  charity,  not  equity.  This  will  be  especially  evident  if  it 
is  considered  as  a  principle  and  not  one  illustrative  incident.  Now 
assume  another  set  of  tools  is  broken,  the  ratio  of  demand  increases 
to  2  to  supply  1 — or  assume  the  reverse,  two  more  workers  are  in- 
capacitated and  we  get  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  interest  ratio 
or  rate  of  interest  on  capital.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  interest 
is  a  quantitative  thing  and  any  rate  of  interest  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  supply  and  demand  of  capital.  Under  equitable  conditions  in- 
terest is  inevitable  and  while  under  such  conditions  equity  would 
demand  a  rate  of  interest  on  borrowings,  the  supply  of  capital  would 
be  such  that,  in  all  probability,  the  rate  would  approximate  zero. 
Summit,  N.  J.  C.  H.  KENDAL. 

TAKES  ISSUE  MILDLY  WITH  TOM  ASHTON 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEROM: 

In  providing  its  readers  with  sound  intellectual  fare,  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  does  not  neglect  the  lighter  side — as  witness  the  articles 
entitled  "Causerie,"  abounding  in  humor  equal  to  that  in  New  York's 
best  humorous  weekly.  Their  serious  content  also  is  of  excellent 
quality,  as  a  rule,  but  there  was  something  in  the  January-February 
installment  which  seemed  to  be  not  quite  up  to  standard.  One  may 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Supreme  Court,  the  other  courts,  and  the  legal 
profession,  and  still  find  it  not  easy  to  see  why  these  groups  should 
be  blamed  so  much  as  they  are  in  the  above  article  for  the  miseries 
of  the  "down-trodden"  toilers,  which  condition  your  contributor 
correctly  associates  with  our  system  of  "private  wealth  for  public 
u  se  and  public  wealth  for  private  use." 

Of  course,  if  the  people  had  ever  desired  to  have  that  basic  economic 
evil  abolished,  and  been  opposed  by  the  courts  and  the  law  profession, 
then  the  latter  groups  would  justly  stand  condemned.  But  when, 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  have  the  masses  had  the 
slightest  desire  for  real  emancipation,  or  knowledge  of  its  possibility, 
or  willingness  to  accept  enlightenment  concerning  it?  And  if  the 
judges  and  lawyers  were  to  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  our  Single  Tax  programme,  and  ardently 
desirous  of  its  fulfillment,  from  whom  would  they  encounter  the  most 
stubborn  opposition?  From  the  landowners,  bankers,  industrialists? 
Or  from  the  masses? 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  article  states,  that  the  legal  profession  has  the 
power  to  correct  conditions  in  the  economic  field,  when,  may  one  ask, 
has  the  right  been  conferred  upon  it  to  establish  this  enormous  change? 
What  mandate,  indeed  what  permission,  have  the  lawyers  or  anyone 
else  received  from  the  people  to  establish  a  reign  of  justice,  or  anything 
even  looking  in  that  direction? 

One  wonders,  sometimes,  whether  the  attitude  of  people  so  en- 
lightened that  they  read  such  a  publication  as  yours,  should  be  one 
of  sympathy  toward  the  mass  man,  or  one  of  resentment.  Were  we 
in  the  majority,  how  long  would  we  tolerate  the  injustice,  disorder 
and  misery  he  not  only  chooses  to  maintain  for  himself,  but  also  to 
impose  upon  those  who  would  prefer  justice  and  order? 
Norfolk,  Connecticut.  JOSEPH  R.  CARROLL. 

AN  INTERESTING  SUGGESTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  municipalities  of  sub-calibre  size  were 
unacquainted  with  the  present  New  Deal  system  of  spending  billions 
to  coddle  the  farmer  and  stowing  away  hundreds  of  millions  of  gold 
in  a  cache  down  in  Kentucky;  the  town  of  Westfield,  Union  County, 
N.  J.,  acquired  79  acres  of  farm  land  on  the  outskirts  for  use  as  a 
sewage  disposal  plant.  The  town  grew  and  is  now  a  thriving  subur- 
ban place  of  residence  for  New  York  City  business  men,  their  families 


and  others.  Like  all  other  towns  of  its  kind  adjacent  to  the  metrop- 
olis, the  taxpayers  are  laboring  under  the  usual  handicap  of  heavy 
taxes  on  improvements  and  lighter  imports  on  owners  of  vacant  land. 
In  time  the  town  outgrew  the  limited  facilities  of  the  disposal  plant 
and  Westfield,  at  considerable  expense,  joined  up  with  other  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  and  their  combined  resources  built  a  large  sewer  for 
drainage  into  the  Rahway  river.  Now  the  town  possesses  79  acres 
of  idle  land  on  which  enterprising  realty  operators  have  cast  covet- 
ous eyes,  from  time  to  time.  At  one  time  they  sought  to  buy  the 
property  from  the  town  but  happily  the  Woman's  Club  of  Westfield 
and  others,  including  a  few  Single  Taxers,  entered  a  vigorous  protest. 
The  women  folk  argued  that  the  land  should  be  reserved  as  a  bird 
sanctuary  or  as  a  children's  playground,  while  the  Single  Taxers  put 
forth  a  plan  for  use  of  half  the  land  for  the  building  of  homes,  since 
it  was  a  well  known  fact,  as  frequently  pointed  out  in  The  Leader, 
the  town's  leading  weekly,  that  many  young  couples,  on  getting 
married,  were  unable  to  secure  housing  accommodations  within  their 
means,  and  had  been  forced  to  move  to  towns  where  living  costs  and 
property  were  not  so  high  as  in  Westfield.  The  Single  Tax  proposal, 
as  set  forth  by  one  of  the  local  Georgeists  in  an  open  letter  printed  in 
The  Leader: 

".  .  .  would  establish  the  policy  of  leasing  the  land  in  perpetuity, 
with  the  right  of  transfer  by  the  lessees,  instead  of  outright  sale,  the 
leasehold  providing  that  the  rent  be  paid  annually  as  taxes.  The 
annual  rental  would  be  arrived  at  according  to  the  advantages  of 
location  of  each  particular  plot  for  residential  purposes.  The  lessee 
would  be  required  to  assume  the  cost  of  the  home  he  intended  to 
build.  The  leasing  plan  would  aid  the  home  builder  in  making  his 
venture  in  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  make  a  heavy  down 
payment  for  the  plot,  as  is  the  case  now  when  land  is  bought  outright. 
The  tenant  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  additional  taxes  on  his  im- 
provements, a  form  of  our  taxation  policy  which  is  both  unjust  and 
archaic  and  contrary  to  all  modern  views  with  respect  to  just  taxa- 
tion but  whuch,  under  present  laws,  cannot  be  avoided. 

"Yet  it  would  be  possible  for  the  town  to  obtain  enactment  of  special 
legislation  empowering  the  authorities  here  to  exempt  these  improve- 
ments for  a  term  of  years  as  was  done  in  the  County  of  Queens,  in  the 
city  of  Greater  New  York,  following  the  Great  War,  when  there  was 
such  a  scarcity  of  housing  facilities.  That  wise  measure  covered  a 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  a  building  boom  took  place  in  Queens 
that  was  unmatched  in  any  other  part  of  New  York  City. 

"The  abandoned  site  is  well  located,  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town  center,  and  half  of  it  could  be  used  to  every  advantage 
as  a  park,  or  bird  sanctuary,  since  the  building  up  of  the  other  half 
would  give  the  town  a  steadily  growing  income,  which  could  be  de- 
voted to  improvement  of  the  park,  and  as  the  section  grew  the  rentals 
for  the  land  would  rise  as  additional  building  went  on.  Indeed,  there 
are  now  far-sighted  private  realty  interests  who  already  have  obtained 
adjoining  property  and  which  is  to  be  improved  by  the  erection  of 
homes  of  modern  construction." 

In  closing  his  letter  the  writer  of  the  Single  Tax  suggestion  stated 
that  in  the  making  of  leases  it  would  have  to  be  provided  that  only 
bone  fide  homeseekers  could  obtain  leases.  This  safeguard  being 
necessary  to  present  abuses  by  wholesale  leasing  by  speculators. 
There  the  matter  rests  at  present  but  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  here 
is  an  opportunity,  enjoyed  by  few  towns  of  Westfield's  size  to  test 
a  proposal  which  all  Single  Taxers  are  confident  would  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  town  and  finally  result  in  the  town  fathers,  not 
only  in  Westfield,  but  everywhere,  awaking  to  the  folly  of  our  present 
unjust  tax  system. 
Westfield,  N.  J.  EDWIN  J.  JONES. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

WE  have  received  a  pleasant  letter  from  Walter  A.  Lantz,  of  Luck, 
Wisconsin,  a  friend  of  Henry  George  and  John  Z.  White.  In  1931  Mr. 
Lantz  published  serially  in  a  number  of  Wisconsin  weeklies  in  his  part 
of  the  state  a  work  on  our  philosophy  entitled  "The  Sins  of  the  Fathers." 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  while  a 
resident  of  that  city  and  has  been  for  many  years  active  in  promoting 
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our  doctrines.     He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  paper  in  a 
town  twenty-five  miles  from  Luck  where  he  lives  and  practises  law. 

OLIVER  R.  TROWBRIDGE  died  at  Bloomington,  111.,  in  April  of  this 
year.  He  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  "Bi-Socialism."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  civic  text  book,  "Illinois  and  the  Nation,"  in  use 
at  the  State  University  of  Illinois  and  many  schools  and  universities. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  anticipated  Oscar  Geiger  in  the  class 
method  of  teaching  our  philosophy  which  he  conducted  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  class  was  attended  by  Governor  J.  W.  Fifer  and  many 
lawyers,  doctors  and  professional  men.  "Bi-Socialism"  is  not  an 
easy  book  to  read,  as  we  recall  it,  and  it  takes  some  hard  thinking  to 
master,  but  is  regarded  as  a  useful  work  and  an  important  part  of  the 
growing  literature  of  our  movement.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Post  we  have  received  the  memorial  brochure  containing  the  address 
given  at  the  funeral  of  Oliver  R.  Trowbridge  by  Everett  W.  Oglevee. 

W.  A.  DOVE,  of  Lakember,  Australia,  writes  to  our  friend  Walter 
Fairchild  of  this  city:  "One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  the 
Torrens  system  from  the  Georgeist  point  of  view  is  that  it  emphasizes 
more  strongly  the  fact  that  all  land  titles  are  held  from  the  crown 
and  that  the  greatest  estate  that  the  subject  can  hold  is  the  fee  simple." 


"SwiFTY"  is  the  signature  appended  to  many  enlightening  con- 
tribution on  our  philosophy  in  the  Waterbury,  Conn.  Republican. 

A  VERY  flattering  review  of  Connor  D.  Ross'  "The  Sphere  of  In- 
dividualism" appears  in  United  India  and  the  Indian  States  from  Delhi, 
India,  issue  of  December  12,  1936. 

H.  C.  MOIR  of  Milk  River,  Alberta,  lectured  at  the  Roxy  Theatre, 
in  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  on  April  4.  The  Lelhbridge  Herald  gave  a 
column  report  of  the  address  and  said:  "The  many  questions  asked 
revealed  the  intense  interest  shown  in  the  subject.  "The  task  that 
lies  before  us,"  said  Mr.  Moir,  "is  to  demolish  the  walls  around  Nature's 
storehouse." 

A  TESTIMONIAL  dinner  was  given  to  Walter  Fairchild  on  April  3. 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  in  recognition  of  thirty  years  service  de- 
voted to  the  Torrens  system  of  land  title  registration.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  sat  down  and  speeches  were  made  by  a  number  of 
well  known  civic  leaders. 

ARTHUR  SALTER  who  died  in  Denver  March  4,  was  a  good  friend  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  an  earnest  disciple  of  Henry  George.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  propagandist  for  theosophy,  and  devoted  his  pro- 
paganda efforts  to  that  faith  and  the  economic  teachings  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  Mr.  Salter  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  this 
country  as  a  youth.  He  first  heard  of  Henry  George  while  living 
in  Colorado  Springs.  J.  B.  McGauran  of  Denver  writes  of  him:  "No 
one  in  our  local  group  has  been  more  faithful  or  more  persistent  in 
winning  converts.  He  leaves  a  devoted  wife  and  two  sons,  to  whom 
their  father's  memory  will  be  a  rich  inheritance." 

J.  C.  LINCOLN  in  his  recent  visit  to  Arizona  contributed  a  "guest 
editorial"  to  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and  chose  for  his  subject,  "A  Great 
Book."  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  of  course. 

GEORGE  CARTWRIGHT,  of  Modesto,  California,  under  the  general 
heading  "Our  Groundhog  World,"  contributes  interesting  comments 
to  the  North  Bay  Labor  Journal,  the  Farmer  Labor  News  of  Modesto, 
and  other  papers  of  California.  Many  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  articles 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  but  space  will  not  permit. 
Mr.  Cartwright  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  Judge  Ralston  in  his  fight 
for  the  amendment  he  is  sponsoring. 


THE  Theodore  Roosevelt  Medal  for  1937  has  been  awarded  to  our 
friend  Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeannes  Fund,  in 
recognition  of  his  sixty  years  of  service  in  the  interests  of  Negro  edu- 
cation in  the  South.  Dr.  Dillard  will  receive  the  medal  in  New  York 
on  October  27,  the  seventy-ninth  birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING,  of  Chicago,  writes:  "I  enjoy  Causerie,  by 
Thomas  N.  Ashton,  very  much."  Mr.  Ewing  has  changed  his  address 
to  1305  South  Eleventh  Avenue,  Maywood,  111. 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  Bill  6748  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Peterson  of  Georgia,  entitled  "A  Bill  to 
Establish  a  National  Land  Policy  and  to  provide  Homesteads  free 
of  debts  to  actual  Farm  Settlers."  The  Act  is  of  no  particular  value 
except  as  its  intention  is  excellent  and  to  some  extent  draws  attention 
to  the  land  question.  As  we  read  the  Act,  it  provides  public  money 
to  purchase  foreclosed  real  estate  and  provides  a  market  not  over  par 
for  such  real  estate  including  farms — the  titles  to  be  in  the  name  of 
the  government.  Thereafter,  such  lands  or  real  estate  are  to  be  given 
to  individuals  under  the  Homestead  Law  and  when  the  individual 
takes  title  the  property  will  be  subject  to  taxation  according  to  the 
tax  laws  of  the  locality. 

The  Henry  George  News  Service  (Mrs.  Madeleine  Swarte,  editor, 
211  West  79th  Street,  this  city)  reports  that  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  Georgeists  of  France  to  follow  the  example  of  their  comrades  in 
Great  Britain  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Henry  George  School  in 
their  country.  The  appeal  comes  from  Miss  Frances  R.  Levy,  hon 
Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  School  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  Terre  et  Liberte,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  French  League 
for  Land  Reform. 


WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Eggleston  who  served  in  the 
Oregon  and  California  campaigns  for  the  Single  Tax,  and  who  was 
active  to  the  last.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer  with  a  fighting  style," 
in  startling  contrast  to  his  mild  personal  presence  and  bearing.  He 
was  associated  with  Joseoh  Fels,  Barry,  Leggett,  Todd,  Troy,  and  a 
host  of  others  in  the  work  of  agitation  of  a  generation  ago.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  University  Medical  School. 

WE  tried  to  secure  from  Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawe?  an  article  on  the 
progress  of  the  Correspondence  Course  of  the  Henry  George  School 
now  being  conducted  among  some  of  the  inmates  of  Sing  Sing  prison. 
As  only  a  few  lessons  have  been  completed  Mr.  Lawes  thinks  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  until  they  are  further  advanced  before  securing  their 
reaction. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian!  John  Stink  was  left  for  dead  of  small  pox 
many  years  ago  on  the  mountain  side.  Recovering  consciousness  he 
returned  to  camp  but  was  shunned  as  a  ghost  by  the  members  of  his 
tribe.  His  wealth  from  tribal  headrights  is  estimated  at  $200,000. 
So  even  a  ghost  may  thrive  on  rent. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  M.  PHILLIPS  has  sent  us  reports  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  which  states  that  as  part  of  their  work  they 
have  discovered  much  land  of  value  which  paid  no  taxes  whatsoever. 
In  one  state  they  estimated  that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  land  was  not 
on  the  assessors  books  at  all.  They  cite  one  case  in  which  a  129  acre 
lot  which  stood  on  the  records  as  waste  land  and  paid  no  taxes  was 
found  to  have  on  it  a  mill  and  commercial  improvements  valued  at 
over  half  a  million  dollars.  This  is  good  work,  but  in  varying  degrees 
it  is  universal  and  may  be  found  in  the  large  and  small  cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 
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WE  have  received  a  Memorial  Brochure  containing  a  full  account 
of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  ashes  of 
Sir  George  Fowlds,  Henry  George  disciple  and  distinguished  New  Zea- 
land statesman,  in  his  native  parish  of  Fenwick.  A  portrait  of  Sir 
George  Fowlds  adorns  the  brochure.  It  contains  the  fine  tribute 
by  Rev.  James  Barr,  M.  P.  and  also  tributes  from  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand,  Hon.  P.  J.  O'Regan,  Arthur  Madsen  of  Land  and 
Liberty  of  London,  A  Christmas  Card  sent  by  Sir  George  Fowlds, 
one  of  which  we  recall  having  received,  was  read  at  the 
ceremonies  and  was  as  follows:  "The  Hon.  George  Fowlds  wishes 
for  you  and  yours  every  blessing  for  the  New  Year  and  invites  your 
assistance  in  the  fight  for  the  establishment  of  social  justice,  so  that 
all  God's  children  may  find  room  at  their  Father's  table."  He  was 
Minister  of  Education  for  New  Zealand,  and  was  active  in  the  tem- 
perance movement,  but  his  whole  soul  was  given  to  the  advancement 
of  the  great  truths  which  he  had  derived  from  Henry  George.  In 
this  he  never  wavered  and  never  trimmed. 

THE  death  of  Viscount  Snowden  at  the  age  of  72  on  May  15  deprives 
the  movement  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  real  free  trade  of 
its  outstanding  political  protagonist.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
newspapers  here  in  America  made  no  mention  of  his  brave  fight  for 
these  principles,  but  featured  him  as  a  socialist.  Of  this  omission 
Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille  makes  mention  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 

THE  April  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association  contains  an 
article  from  Thomas  J.  Reynolds  of  Columbia  University,  on  "The 
Present  Status  of  the  Single  Tax  Controversy  in  the  United  States." 
It  is  an  excellent  article,  neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable,  but  sum- 
ming up  the  recommendations  for  and  objections  to  the  Single  Tax, 

al  1  written  fairly  and  impartially,  though  purely  from  the  fiscal  angle. 

O  n  the  whole  an  admirable  study.  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Professor 
Arthur  Nichols  Young,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  George  C.  Olcott, 
Prof.  George  R.  Geiger,  and  Joseph  Dana  Miller  are  some  of  those 
quoted  at  much  length. 

F.  SKIRROW,  Tanfield  Buildings,  129  Skipton  Road,  Keighley, 
England,  is  in  want  of  a  copy  of  Ernest  Crosby's  "Earth  for  All  Cal- 
endar." Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  his  want? 

A  BRANCH  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  was  recently  effected 
in  Auckland  after  considerable  debate.  It  was  also  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  college  of  Social  Science  to  be  known  as  the  Henry  George 
College  of  New  Zealand.  The  officers  are  C.  D.  McLean,  president; 
G.  M.  Fowlds  and  E.  G.  Rhodes,  vice  presidents;  C.  H.  Nightingale, 
treasurer;  H.  Middleton,  secretary  and  D.  H.  Stewart,  field  director. 
It  was  decided  to  form  classes  in  fundamental  economics  at  once. 

E.J.  CRAIGIE,  M.  P.,  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  sends  us  the  following 
bit  of  important  news: 

"We  have  just  had  a  referendum  of  the  electors  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  on  the  question  of  granting  further  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  regard  to  aviation  and  marketing.  The 
main  fight  centered  round  the  marketing  question.  You  will  have 
noticed  in  the  January  and  February  issues  of  The  Peoples  Advocate 
I  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  marketing  question,  and  gave 
the  reasons  why  a  NO  vote  should  be  recorded.  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  throughout  Australia  a  heavy  vote  was  cast  in  opposition  to 
control.  It  indicates  that  the  people  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  measure  of  free  trade  obtained  when  Federation  was  established 
and  electors  made  it  clear  to  the  Federal  Government  that  they  had 
no  desire  for  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  with 
marketing  of  commodities.  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  the 
vote  given. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  1,300  miles  motoring  tour  through  my 
vast  electorate  where  I  have  been  addressing  meetings.  These  meet- 


ings were  well  attended,  and  the  outlook  for  returning  two  Henry  George 
candidates  at  the  elections  in  April  next  year  appears  good. 

I  read  with  interest  the  reports  of  the  fine  work  being  done  in  America 
and  trust  that  as  a  result  of  the  School  many  fighters  will  be  added 
to  our  list." 

IN  another  part  of  this  issue  appears  an  extract  from  "The  Kennedy 
Clan"  by  Alice  Clare  Lynch,  who  came  from  County  Meath,  Ireland, 
to  San  Francisco  in  1856.  A  school  in  the  Noe  Valley  bears  the  name 
of  the  Kate  Kennedy  School.  She  believed  that  the  Single  Tax  was 
the  solution  of  all  our  economic  difficulties,  and  when  the  Land  League 
was  organized,  with  Judge  Maguire,  Joseph  Leggett,  Henry  George, 
and  William  H.  Hinton  among  the  members,  she  worked  unceasingly 
for  its  advancement.  To  Judge  Maguire  she  left  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  Henry  George  cause. 

A  COPY  of  a  letter  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  by  Amos  Pinchot 
has  reached  this  office  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pinchot.  It  is  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  "Court  packing"  scheme  of  the  President 
and  his  policy  in  creating  scarcity  through  an  artificial  set  up.  The 
letter  covers  23  type  written  pages.  It  concludes  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that  your  ultimate  aims  are  of  a 
nature  that  you  can  justify  in  your  own  heart.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  realize,  to  the  full,  the  significance  of  the  means  you  are 
taking  to  reach  them.  No  illusion  has  brought  to  credulous  peoples 
so  much  disappointment,  and  suffering  and  sorrow,  as  the  illusion  that 
a  man  clothed  with  great  power  will  or  can  use  it  for  the  common  good. 
And  nothing  is  revealed  more  clearly  by  history  than  the  fact  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  democracy  is  the  one  hopeful  form  of  government 
that  has  been  devised  by  men. 
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The  Life  Story  of 

Father  Edward  McGlynn 

BY  STEPHEN  BELL 

A  legend  for  forty  years,  never  before  have  the  facts 
been  presented. 

The  beloved  priest  of  St.  Stephens,  Election  Day, 
1886,  driving  about  New  York  with  Henry  George — 
his  great  sermon  "The  Cross  of  the  New  Crusade" — 
his  fiery  speeches  to  the  Anti-Poverty  Society — the  drama 
of  his  excommunication — his  six-year  fight  for  vindica- 
tion and  his  victorious  restoration  to  the  priesthood. 

PRICE  TWO  DOLLARS 

Cash  orders  placed  now  will  be  filled  with  first  edition 
autographed  copies. 
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An  Open  Letter 

To  Croasdale  Single  Taxers: 
Dear  Friends: 

The  late  William  T.  Croasdale  once  said:  "A  Single  Taxer  is  one 
who  does  something  for  Single  Tax!  " 

Every  Single  Taxer  today  is  the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
reading  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.  The  more  copies  sold,  the  more  Single 
Taxers  in  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  problem  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  publishers 
of  the  works  of  Henry  George,  is  to  establish  contact  with  the  retail 
bookdealer  in  the  average  town — your  town. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  for  you,  as  a  Single  Taxer,  to  call 
upon  your  bookdealer  and  obtain  an  initial  order  for  five  copies  of  PROGRESS 
AND  POVERTY. 

This  plan  is  workable.  Tried  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  two  book  stores 
that  originally  Ordered  five  copies  of  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  from  a 
local  Single  Taxer  are  now  purchasing  regularly  in  lots  of  twenty-five. 
Exibited,  flat,  on  the  dollar  counter,  the  book  sells  itself. 

More  books  on  economics  are  being  read  today  than  ever  before. 
In  April,  1937,  the  sale  of  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  was  five-and-one-half 
times  greater  than  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  PROGRESS  AND 
POVERTY  is  not  just  a  current  best  seller  which  is  read  by  the  thousands 
the  first  year  and  then  can  only  be  found  in  a  second-hand  store.  But, 
in  the  fifty-eight  years  since  its  first  publication  it  is  a  BEST  seller. 

A  few  Single  Taxers  have  pressed  the  sale  of  PROGRESS  AND 
POVERTY  by  offering  to  take  copies  off  the  dealer's  hands  at  the  whole- 
sale price  if  not  sold  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Incidently, 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  Single  Taxer  having  to  make  good  this  guarantee. 

The   regular   twenty-five   per   cent   discount   applies   on   single   copies: 
Thirty  per  cent  in  lots  of  five  or  more  (carriage  prepaid  east  of  Chicago) ; 
and,  forty-five  per  cent  on  ten  or  more,   plus  carriage. 

Send  the  order  in  yourself.  The  books  will  be  shipped  at  once 
direct  to  the  dealer. 

This  is  your  campaign — make  it  a  successful  one.  The  results 
will  be  published  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 

11   Park  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

INHERE   is   a   remarkable  chapter   in   Henry   George's 
-•-     "Social   Problems"   in   which   he  contrasts   the  con- 
dition of  the   Black  man   under  slavery  and  his  status 
since    "emancipation."     We    shall    be    pardoned    if    we 
elaborate  further  on  this  picture. 

THE  Black  man  under  slavery  enjoyed  many  advan- 
tages of  which  he  is  now  deprived.  It  is  no  defense 
of  slavery  to  list  these  advantages  for  comparison.  But 
briefly  they  may  be  indicated.  The  Southern  slave  was 
to  all  intents  a  member  of  the  family.  When  the  family 
was  kindly  disposed  and  when  the  slave  was  loyal  he  was 
more  often  than  not,  a  beloved  member.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  many  favors.  If  sick  he  had  the  care  of  the 
family  physician;  when  death  overtook  him  the  minis- 
tration of  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  family  flock. 

UNLESS  compelled  to  do  so  no  Southern  gentleman 
would  sell  a  slave.  The  slave  trader  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt  and  was  unwelcome  in  the  best 
Southern  society.  The  love  of  the  slave  for  his  master 
was  often  as  greatly  reciprocated.  Instances  were  com- 
mon where  the  slave  would  name  in  his  will  the  beloved 
master  to  inherit  the  simple  belongings  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  a  life  time  of  servitude. 

WE  have  heard  much  of  the  "overseer"  made  familiar 
to  us  in  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Simon  Legree." 
It  is  significant  that  the  overseer  was  often  selected  from 
the  colored  members  of  the  household.  Such  was  the 
custom  in  North  Carolina,  the  most  liberal  of  the  South- 
ern states  in  its  treatment  of  the  slave.  It  is  significant, 
too,  that  the  more  reactionary  of  the  Southern  States, 
fearing  the  lax  discipline  that  might  be  imposed  by  over- 
seers who  had  grown  up  with  their  Negro  neighbors 
provided  that  overseers  should  be  secured  from  adjoining 
states. 

INHERE  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  where  no 
racial  conflict  was  involved  the  Black  man  was 
accorded  even-handed  justice.  Before  the  minor  law 
courts  he  stood  in  a  rather  better  position  than  the 
poor  white.  The  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  would  influence 
the  court's  decision. 


OO  much  for  the  ante-bellum  days.  Today  the  worker, 
**-*  Black  or  White,  has  no  such  advantage.  He  never  sees 
the  family  physician  of  the  boss  of  the  factory  that  em- 
ploys him,  or  that  of  the  plantation  owner  for  whom  he 
works.  If  he  offends  or  is  derelict  he  faces  discharge 
with  no  bed  to  return  to  and  no  chance  of  a  square  meal, 
of  which  under  the  slave  regime  he  was  assured.  Or 
if  a  depression  occurs,  one  of  those  mysterious  visitations 
which  nobody  in  authority  seems  to  understand,  he 
wanders  forth  in  search  of  a  new  job.  There  is  no  personal 
appeal  possible  now.  With  the  best  of  intentions  and  the 
kindliest  feelings  the  employer  finds  it  impossible  to  do 
anything — the  problem  is  now  so  impersonal.  His  em- 
ployees are  no  longer  members  of  his  household — they 
are  just  "hands"  now.  In  what  way,  let  us  ask,  does 
the  new  slavery  compare  favorably  with  the  old? 

FT  was  a  frequent  reproach  made  by  the  defenders  of 
•*•  slavery  in  ante-bellum  days  that  the  condition  of  the 
free  Negro  in  the  North  was  distinctly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  slave  Negro  in  the  South.  In  the  North  he  was 
the  victim  of  poverty  and  unemployment  and  suffered 
acutely  in  times  of  depression.  In  the  South  the  Negro 
under  slavery  was  assured  against  these  calamities,  was 
v,-ell  cared  for  and  free  from  all  anxious  thought  for  the 
morrow.  That  extraordinary  character,  Parson  Brown- 
low,  made  much  of  this  contrast  in  his  debates  with 
Northern  abolitionists.  And  the  comparison  carried  its 
sting. 

HERE  is  a  speech  which  might  have  been  delivered 
to  any  audience  of  the  unenlightened  by  one  im- 
patient with  the  slow  mental  processes  of  the  average 
hearer;  as  follows:  "Fellow  morons: — When  I  look 
upon  your  vacuous  faces  I  realize  how  difficult  it  is  going 
to  be  to  make  you  understand  such  a  simple  proposition 
as  ours.  I  know  how  well  educated  you  are,  and  there- 
fore how  much  you  have  to  unlearn.  If  what  we  have 
to  tell  you  were  more  profound  and  complicated  you 
would  swallow  and  believe  it.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
say  you  would  understand  it,  for  understanding  is  some- 
thing different  again.  Who  can  understand  Stuart  Chase, 
or  Professor  Tugwell,  or  Professor  Fairchild,  or  the  lesser 
groups  of  misinterpreters?" 
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THERE  is  one  group  that  does  understand,  and  that 
group  is  "the  rent  crowd."  While  you  seem  to 
have  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  this  simple  propo- 
sition of  taking  the  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes,  these 
people  of  whom  we  speak  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  col- 
lecting this  rent  for  private  purposes.  They  go  about 
it  in  a  very  thorough  way.  You  hear  no  discussion  among 
them  as  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  rental  value 
of  land,  or  the  capitalization  of  that  rent  in  the  selling 
price.  They  are  good  economists  and  perfect  assessors. 

HPHEY  do  not  argue  as  to  what  causes  interest.  They 
-*-  are  absolutely  certain  as  to  what  causes  rent.  It 
is  strange  how  little  other  questions  seem  to  trouble  them. 
Nor  are  they  bothered  the  least  bit  by  the  ethical  con- 
siderations involved.  But  that  is  something  that  should 
bother  you.  If  it  is  your  presence  and  your  activities 
and  the  public  service  you  pay  for  that  make  this  rent  of 
land,  what  right  have  these  people  to  it?  Does  it  not 
look  as  if  what  you  make  you  have  a  right  to? 

PIRACY  and  highway  robbery  have  force  behind  them. 
You  do  not  consent  to  them.  But  the  private  col- 
lection of  the  rent  of  land  goes  on  because  you  consent  to 
it.  You  seem  to  think  it  is  all  right  for  5  per  cent  of  the 
people  to  privately  collect  what  100  per  cent  of  the  people 
create.  Isn't  that  rather  stupid  of  you? 

YOU  do  not  seem  to  recognize  how  wealth  is  produced. 
You  do  not  seem  to  know  that  speculation  in  monopoly 
rent  is  a  tribute  paid  by  you  out  of  your  earnings  and  that 
there  is  no  other  reasons  for  depressions  than  land  held  out 
of  use.  General  Hugh  Johnson  seems  to  have  a  pretty 
keen  sense  of  it.  In  his  syndicated  column  under  date 
of  July  5,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  opening  up  of  Oklahoma 
to  settlers  and  the  conquering  of  the  then  existing  de- 
pression by  those  who  found  free  land. 

General  Johnson  seems  to  see  clearly  that  all  that 
labor  needs  is  access  to  land  and  he  uses  the  Oklahoma 
incident  as  an  illustration.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
public  lands  remaining  unclaimed.  There  is  no  more 
free  land.  But  this  does  not  daunt  the  General.  "There 
may  be  no  more  new  frontiers,"  he  says,  "but  there  is 
plenty  of  undeveloped  country  within  the  old  frontiers — 
country  as  rich  as  any  yet  developed."  If  the  General 
follows  this  line  of  reasoning  a  little  further  he  will  have 
the  whole  story. 

A  TAYBE  you  can  see  what  the  General  sees.  But 
"LVJ.  yOU  w;n  find  many  sophistical  and  ingenious  argu- 
ments against  our  proposal.  The  most  subtile  appeal 
will  be  made  to  your  home-loving  instincts,  t6  that  natural 
desire  of  every  individual  to  live  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree.  It  will  not  occur  to  you  at  once  that  this  is  just 


the  condition  that  we  are  striving  to  bring  about,  a  con- 
dition where  every  man  will  own  his  own  home.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  present  system  does  not  encourage 
this  condition.  The  number  of  those  who  own  their 
homes  free  and  clear  is  very  small  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  is  constantly  diminishing. 

T^FFORTS  will  be  made  to  show  that  your  interest 
•'-•'  in  a  possible  few  hundred  dollars  increase  in  the 
value  of  your  little  piece  of  land  makes  your  case  and 
that  of  the  Weyerhausers,  the  Hearsts,  and  the  Astors 
identical — and  you  may  be  fooled  by  it.  But  you 
cannot  ultimately  profit  by  the  system.  Very  few  land 
speculators  gain.  And  in  the  meantime  the  system  that 
closes  the  avenues  of  employment,  that  filches  from  you 
your  earnings,  goes  on  to  ever  recurring  depressions  that 
are  the  despair  of  the  half  educated,  the  political  planners, 
and  the  curiously  confused  economists  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

WE  have  read  with  considerable  interest  Mr.  L.  O. 
Bishop's  comments  in  the  Fairhope  Courier  on 
Henry  Ware  Allen's  letter  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  on 
government  ownership  of  public  utilities.  We  think  if 
Mr.  Bishop  had  read  Mr.  Allen's  letter  more  carefully 
he  would  have  noted  that  Mr.  Allen  does  not  repudiate 
the  principle  but  does  express  doubts  as  to  the  practice 
under  present  conditions.  We  offer  the  following  illus- 
tration. In  a  city  not  a  thousand  miles  from  here  certain 
owners  of  public  utilities  sensed  far  in  advance  the  coming 
of  motor  car  and  bridges  and  terminal  competition.  So 
a  campaign  for  public  ownership  was  worked  up  by  a 
certain  set  of  newspapers,  the  property  bought  by  the 
City,  and  amid  the  sounding  of  brass  bands  the  people 
celebrated  the  event.  It  was  subsequently  discovered 
that  some  millions  had  to  be  spent  to  put  the  property  in 
condition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  original  high  cost  to  the 
citizens.  The  property  has  since  been  run  at  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  city  and  each  year  shows  more  and  more 
traffic  diverted  from  it.  But  it  furnishes  many  jobs 
for  the  political  machine. 

Civilizing  the  Heathen 

"  A  S  I  understand  it,"  said  the  heathen,  "you  propose 
•**•  to  civilize  me."  "Exactly  so."  "You  mean  to 
get  me  out  of  habits  of  idleness  and  teach  me  to  work." 
"That  is  the  idea."  "And  then  lead  me  to  simplify  my 
methods  and  invent  things  to  make  my  work  lighter." 
"Yes."  "And  next  I  will  become  ambitious  to  get  rich, 
so  that  I  won't  have  to  work  at  all."  "Naturally." 
"Well,  what's  the  use  of  taking  such  a  roundabout  way 
of  getting  just  where  I  started?  "I  don't  have  to  work 
now." — Washington  Star. 
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Green  Risings  in  the  Philippines 

BY  WILL  LISSNER 

"DLANS  for  a  "new  attack"  on  the  ancient  problem 
•*-  of  tenancy  in  the  Philippines  were  described  by 
President  Manuel  Quezon  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth on  his  recent  extended  visit  to  the  United  States. 
As  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  President  Quezon  announced 
the  engagement,  as  an  adviser  on  the  land  problem,  of 
Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  special  adviser  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  former  Consumer's  Counsel 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Dr.  Howe  is  a  follower  of  Henry  George,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "socialist"— as  distinguished  from  the  "indivi- 
dualist"—wing  of  the  Georgeist  movement  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  American  social  phil- 
osopher's doctrines.  Throughout  his  career,  and  partic- 
ularly as  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  as  Consumers' 
Counsel,  he  has  given  evidence  of  his  integrity,  sacrific- 
ing position  and  power  rather  than  sacrifice  principle. 
Of  the  soundness  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  advice  which 
he  will  give  to  the  infant  Commonwealth  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  What  prospect  is  there  that  this  advice  will 
be  accepted  ? 

The  problem  of  tenancy  is,  of  course,  merely  the  most 
spectacular  aspect  of  the  land  question  in  the  Philippines. 
But  it  is  a  situation  which  is  fast  coming  to  a  head,  accord- 
ing to  the  objective  Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
i\'ar:ila.  Land  riots  are  becoming  more  numerous,  and 
several  killings  have  occurred  in  them.  Despite  the 
spotty  character  of  the  disorders,  they  have  been  serious, 
and  the  wonder  is  only  that  violence  has  not  been  more 
general.  For  this,  as  always,  the  soldiery  is  entitled  to 
the  credit,  although  the  part  it  plays  can  hardly  be  called 
creditable.  In  many  cases  tenants  have  been  restrained 
by  soldiers  when  they  attempted  to  mob  land  owners  or 
lessors  who  have  been  particularly  flagrant  in  "squeezing" 
them  out  of  their  share  of  the  crops.  Tenants  have  been 
ousted  from  their  lands  as  the  sugar  market  dwindled; 
the  constabulary,  in  repeated  clashes,  noted  for  the  brutal- 
ity displayed,  has  seen  to  it  that  they  did  not  get  back. 

The  demands  of  the  tenants,  in  virtually  all  cases,  is 
meagre  to  the  point  of  futility.  There  is  general  aware- 
ness that  the  background  of  the  whole  trouble  is  the  lack 
of  social  justice.  But  they  protest  most  over  the  devices 
that  have  been  erected  to  obscure  the  fundamental  in- 
justice of  the  landlord-tenant  relation.  On  most  large 
plantations,  they  point  out,  land  owners  put  up  post 
exchanges  or  canteens  where  tenants  say  they  are  required 
to  buy  necessary  articles  on  credit  at  high  prices.  They 
complain  most  loudly  also  that  they  are  held  down  by 
loans  of  money  or  goods  at  usurious  rates  of  interest. 

It  is  grievances  like  these  on  which  their  spokesmen 
focus  attention.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  these  grievances 
can  readily  be  remedied — without  fundamental  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  tenants. 


But  Filipino  leaders  do  not  delude  themselves  that 
superficial  remedial  measures  can  halt  the  progress  of 
the  social  revolution  which  is  imminent  in  the  islands. 
President  Quezon  said  last  year,  truthfully,  that  the 
widespread  unrest  in  the  islands  is  against  the  whole 
social  order.  Spearhead  of  the  unrest  is  the  seven-year- 
old  Sakdalista  movement,  whose  leader,  Benigno  Ramos, 
is  self-exiled  in  Japan.  Much  is  made,  and  probably 
not  without  justice,  of  his  present  position.  He  enjoys 
the  protection— and  some  say  the  financial  support— 
of  the  majority  political  party  in  Japan,  a  nation  whose 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  peasants  has  not  been  note- 
worthy at  home,  where  the  growth  of  the  land  monopoly 
illustrates  again  the  telescoping  of  social  development, 
and  whose  interest  in  imperial  expansion  has  aroused  the 
appetite  of  its  privileged  classes  for  the  soon-to-be  in- 
dependent Philippines.  On  its  part,  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  States  on  trial,  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  has 
attempted  to  bring  him  back  to  be  tried  on  charges  that 
he  took  part  in  various  revolts,  bombings  and  fires,  a  list 
of  which  is  a  tribute  to  his  extraordinary  industry  or  the 
prosecutor's  flair  for  imaginative  detail. 

The  nationalistic  programme  of  the  Sakdalista  party 
offers  much  to  the  indoctrinated  prejudices  of  the  under- 
privileged Filipinos,  little  to  the  intellect  of  the  few  who 
understand  the  fundamental  necessities  of  sound  social 
policy.  It  advocates  such  a  hodge-podge  as  immediate 
independence,  smaller  payments  to  landowners  by  ten- 
ants, abolition  of  the  poll  tax  imposed  on  every  man  from 
18  to  60  years  old,  downward  revision  of  land  taxes,  -e- 
duction  of  State  salaries  and  the  teaching  of  native  dia- 
lects in  the  schools.  The  left  wing  of  the  extremists  is 
occupied  by  the  Communist  party,  another  growing  group. 
It  was  said  to  have  had  an  attendance  of  1,000  wildly- 
enthusiastic  peasant  delegates  at  its  Manila  conven- 
tion in  1936. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  social  disease  of  which  this 
bitter  unrest  and  desperate  extremism  is  symptomatic? 
The  story  is  an  old  one.  Philippine  land  trouble  dates 
back  before  the  American  occupation  in  1898,  and  was 
one  of  the  island's  heritages  from  western  civilization. 
When  Governor  General  Taft  came  to  the  islands  he  found 
some  60,000  peasants  on  the  verge  of  revolt  against  the 
friars,  who  had  control  of  more  than  400,000  acres  of  the 
most  desirable  farm  land.  Similar,  if  lesser,  concentra- 
tions of  ownership  were  held  by  the  classes  which  ruled 
with  the  aid  of  the  church. 

The  problem  was  one  of  the  first  tackled  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  in  characteristically  inept  manner. 
The  government  bought  the  land  for  re-sale  to  the  tenants. 
The  lands  were  sold  on  what  was  said  to  be  an  easy  pay- 
ment plan.  How  successful  the  programme  was  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  problem  once  again  has  been  dumped 
into  the  lap  of  the  government. 

Part  of  the  lands  have  never  been  sold.  Some  of  the 
lands  have  been  re-acquired  by  the  government,  the 
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former  tenants  to  whom  they  were  sold  either  cancelling 
the  sales  contracts  or  forfeiting  their  holdings  because  of 
non-payment  of  installments  and  interest.  Apparently 
the  price  the  friars  received  has  left  them  better  off  than 
if  they  still  held  title  to  the  lands. 

Faced  in  infancy  with  the  problem  of  regulating  the 
administration  and  disposition  of  the  former  church  hold- 
ings, the  Commonwealth  government  is  about  to  repeat 
the  mistake  of  the  older  republic  to  the  east.  The  lands 
undisposed  of  as  of  Sept.  15,  1937,  are  to  be  subdivided 
and  sold  under  the  terms  of  a  new  law.  The  price  of  the 
subdivisions  is  to  be  the  same  as  the  original  price  fixed 
when  the  government  first  offered  the  lands  to  the  tenants 
by  act  of  the  old  legislature.  It  may  be  paid  in  ten  equal 
installments  at  an  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Since 
this  method  of  disposition  has  already  proved  a  failure 
in  practice,  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is 
likely  to  spare  the  Philippines  of  the  more  serious  curse, 
the  creation  by  land  settlement  of  a  class  of  peasant- 
owners  who  would  serve  as  a  bulwark  for  the  prevailing 
system  of  monopoly  capitalism. 

Other  aspects  of  the  land  question  further  menace  the 
progress  of  the  Philippine  economy.  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  in  the  Philippines  by 
the  many  new  tax  laws  which  have  been  enacted,  designed 
to  give  the  government  another  10,000,000  pesos  a  year. 
In  addition,  independence,  which  was  helped  through 
the  United  States  Congress  by  the  desire  of  American 
sugar  producers  to  be  rid  of  Philippine  competition,  has 
raised  equally  serious  problems.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  duties  must  be  paid  on  all  Philip- 
pine exports  to  the  United  States  after  certain  quotas 
are  filled.  After  1949,  export  taxes  are  to  be  collected 
on  all  duty-free  shipments,  the  amount  of  the  tax  increas- 
ing each  year  until  the  date  of  independence. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
American  "prosperity"  is  the  relative  freedom  of  trade 
existing  in  great  part  between  all  sections  of  the  vast 
American  empire.  The  Philippines  have  benefited  by 
commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States — 
a  benefit  that  was  mutual — and  consequently  its  economy 
has  developed,  especially  in  recent  years  when  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  foreign  trade  have  been  erected  by 
United  States  administrations,  to  a  condition  of  integra- 
tion with  the  North  American  economy. 

Manila  business  men  calculate  that  under  Congress's 
plan  the  islands  are  doomed  to  lose  their  American  markets 
for  sugar,  cigars,  cocoanut  oil  and  cordage.  However,  the 
islands  hope  to  mitigate  this  loss  by  threat  of  reprisal. 
Vast  deposits  of  gold  and  chromium  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Philippines  in  the  last  few  years.  By  levying  export 
taxes  on  these  commodities,  the  islands  could  restrict 
their  flow  to  the  United  States,  which  has  need  of  the 
chromium,  at  least,  and  some  day  may  have  greater  need 
for  the  gold.  Trade  concessions,  at  best  a  paltry  crumb, 


will  be  asked  in  return  for  an  agreement  not  to  do  this. 
An  American  commission  of  experts  will  report  in  the 
Fall  on  how  large  a  crumb  can  be  dropped  from  the  table 
without  threatening  the  paunches  of  the  pampered  para- 
sitic home  industries. 

All  in  all,  this  brief  review  of  the  economic  situation 
of  the  islands  discloses  vast  social  forces  acting  as  drives 
for  radical  reform.  But  the  socio-political  situation  dis- 
closes also  that  the  land-hungry  landless  of  the  islands  are 
still  burdened  with  the  ignorance  which  fetters  the  land- 
less almost  everywhere.  It  would  be  Utopian  to  expect 
that  fundamental  social  reconstruction,  the  dire  necessity 
of  the  situation,  will  come  in  the  form  of  concessions 
obtained  by  intelligently-directed  mass  pressure  from  the 
privileged  classes. 

If  social  reform  is  to  be  undertaken,  it  must  come, 
apparently,  in  the  form  of  concessions  wrung  from  the 
privileged  classes  by  the  more  far-sighted  members  of 
those  classes,  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  the  blind 
social  forces  that  poverty,  unrest,  extremism  and  general 
depression  represent.  But  of  this  the  promise  is  dubious. 
President  Quezon,  who  might  be  expected  to  lead  such  an 
effort,  is  both  in  hope  and  despair  of  reform  from  this 
quarter. 

In  the  face  of  the  unrest,  President  Quezon  has  assumed 
the  role  of  a  virtual  dictator.  In  his  presentation  of  his 
defense  plans  for  the  islands  before  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  in  April,  Mr.  Quezon  delivered  himself  of 
some  contemptuous  remarks  on  the  ideal  of  liberty  that 
is  traditional  in  the  United  States.  Holding  it  in  error, 
he  saw  liberty  as  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  not 
as  constituting  freedom  of  the  individual.  Having  won 
a  constitution  which  gives  the  Chief  Executive  authority 
to  set  aside  disciplinary  courts  and  bills  of  rights  in  "emer- 
gencies," he  frankly  avowed  his  determination  to  use 
the  power. 

Mr.  Quezon  now  has  the  backing  of  a  strong  army, 
thanks  to  the  aid  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  permitted 
United  States  Army  officers  to  be  sent  to  the  islands  to 
create  it.  These  officers  were  headed  by  Major  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  former  chief  of  staff,  who  gave 
ample  evidence  of  his  courage  and  stamina  when,  under 
a  gas  barrage  that  became  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
nation,  he  drove  the  impoverished  veterans  of  the  peace- 
able Bonus  Army  from  Washington  under  the  Hoover 
regime. 

The  Philippine  president,  however,  wishes  to  be  pic- 
tured as  a  benevolent  dictator,  and  talks  of  beating  "the 
radicals  at  their  own  game."  In  asking  for  full  freedom 
fbr  the  islands  quickly  on  his  visit  in  Washington  in  March, 
he  disclosed  he  was  planning  for  them  "a  programme  of 
wide  scope  for  industrial  and  agricultural  socialization." 
The  government,  he  said,  intends  to  develop  water  power, 
to  operate  bus  lines,  to  build  and  operate  rail  systems, 
to  buy  and  exploit  mines — including  coal,  chromite, 
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and  other  minerals,  though  excepting  gold,  at  least  at 
present — and  to  establish  a  steamship  company. 

But  the  socialization,  apparently,  is  not  to  be  the  social- 
ization of  privilege,  which  would  get  at  the  root  of  the 
islands'  troubles.  It  is  to  be  the  socialization  of  the 
losses  of  the  privileged.  This  was  indicated  when  he 
described  how  the  agricultural  socialization  was  going 
to  work.  This,  he  said,  was  illustrated  by  the  Common- 
wealth's experiments  in  rice  control.  The  newly-created 
National  Rice  Corporation  is  stabilizing  prices  for  "poverty- 
stricken  farmers"  by  buying  heavily  during  the  harvest 
and  holding  its  stocks  for  disposal  as  market  conditions 
dictate. 

Similar  "radical"  experiments  in  "socialization"  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  United  States  under  the  regimes  of 
arch-conservative  presidents,  elected  to  maintain  and 
entrench  the  status  quo.  The  real  poverty-stricken 
farmers,  the  peasants,  watching  the  product  of  their  labor 
drained  away  as  the  kiting  of  prices  boosts  the  rent  they 
must  pay  and  the  living  costs  they  must  meet,  will  have 
the  meagre  consolation  of  knowing  that  prices  "stabilized" 
in  a  market  with  surpluses  overhanging  it  will  dislocate 
other  markets  and  then  will  toboggan  as  surely  in  the 
Philippines  as  they  have  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe. 

Schemes  for  the  socialization  of  losses  under  monop- 
olistic competition  have  proved  to  be  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  crisis  policies;  they  augment  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  crisis  they  are  intended  to  prevent.  If 
Mr.  Quezon  accepts  no  better  advice,  the  day  undoubtedly 
will  dawn  when  he  will  be  thankful  for  the  support  of  a 
strong  army,  a  ruthless  constabulary  and  a  centralized 
State  apparatus,  and  when  he  will  point,  as  evidence  of 
benevolence,  to  claims  that  the  government's  trains  and 
busses  now  are  running  on  time. 

But  it  is  far  too  early  to  predict  this  outcome  for  the 
Philippines.  President  Quezon,  after  telling  of  his  forth- 
coming "new  attack"  on  tenancy,  spent  a  month  in  Den- 
mark and  Ireland.  He  said  he  had  studied  Mexico's 
land  difficulties  on  a  trip  there  in  April,  and  expected  that 
Fon:e  of  the  methods  employed  in  Denmark  and  Ireland 
for  the  fight  of  tenancy  might  be  capable  of  being  trans- 
planted to  the  islands.  Certainly,  any  competent  study 
of  land  reform  in  Denmark,  Ireland  and  Mexico  should 
disclose  to  the  thorough  observer  what  one  should  do  and 
what  he  should  not  do. 

Dr.  Howe  said  Mr.  Quezon  also  was  interested  in  the 
method  in  the  Farm  Tenancy  Bill,  now  awaiting  a  doubt- 
ful fate  in  Congress.  Secretary  Wallace's  special  adviser 
has  been  credited  with  helping  draft  that  measure.  As 
it  stands,. it  amounts  to  an  effort  to  reduce  the  friction 
between  landlord  .and  tenant  without  abolishing  the 
relation.  But  powerful  quarters  in  Washington  sought 
vainly  to  put  teeth  into  the  measure  so  that  it  would  be  a 
first  step  toward  abolishing  tenancy.  In  the  compromise 


that  resulted  enough  was  saved  of  the  programme  so  that 
the  measure  remains  one  that  would  prepare  the  way  for 
thorough  land  reform  legislation. 

President  Quezon  is  facing  a  history-making  situation. 
It  is  one  that  will  leave  him  famous  or  notorious. 

Significance  of  the 

Components  of  Rent 

BY  ROYAL  E.  S.  HAYES 

IN  current  discussions  of  the  Single  Tax  an  accounting 
of  the  components  of  rent  in  their  relations  to  wages 
and  community  income  appears  to  have  been  seldom 
mentioned.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  components  eco- 
nomic, monopoly  and  speculative  rent  as  itemized  by 
Henry  George  in  the  section  entitled  "The  Principles  of 
Land  Value  Taxation"  in  his  "The  Condition  of  Labor," 
and  inferred  of  necessity  in  Book  VII,  Chapter  II,  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  As  to  the  latter  reference  it 
is  unfortunate  that  George  did  not  give  specific  terms  to 
the  components  of  rent  until  he  had  arrived  at  writing 
"The  Condition  of  Labor"  ten  years  or  so  after  the  advent 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  There  distinctions  were 
described  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  an  article  by  C. 
LeBaron  Goeller  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  November- 
December,  1927,  and  now  furnished  by  him  as  a  tract; 
and  made  a  telling  factual  argument  in  the  brochure 
"Economics  of  Democracy"  by  Dr.  F.  Mason  Padelford 
of  Fall  River. 

An  accounting  of  these  three  elements  of  rent  seems  to 
be  of  first  importance  in  three  respects;  first,  for  immediate 
exhibition  to  the  student  of  the  desecration  of  labor; 
second,  for  its  great  potency  for  popular  understanding; 
and  third,  for  envisioning  the  application — if  ever. 

As  to  teaching,  notation  of  these  three  elements  of  rent 
facilitates  the  student's  conception  of  rent  in  general 
because  it  directs  attention  to  the  practices  which  exploit 
rent  as  an  addition  to  the  natural  or  pure  economic  rent. 
As  we  know,  community  association,  monopoly  and  specu- 
lation in  land,  all  add  their  quota  to  private  rent  and  to 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  which  result.  To 
nominate  these  influences  in  specific  terms  transfixes  the 
enormity  of  the  private  land  owning  practice  and  illu- 
minates the  normal  and  just  avenues  in  the  same  breath. 
Through  these  terms  the  heart  of  George's  philosophy 
is  revealed.  The  student  sees  at  once  that  monopoly 
and  speculative  values  must  be  restored  to  wages,  whereas 
true  economit  rent  belongs  to  the  community.  He  is  at 
once  prepared  to  see  the  logic  of  George's  remedy,  that 
is,  to  make  land  common  property,  and  of  the  equable 
method,  the  concrete  assessment  of  land  values.  And 
if  he  is  puzzled  as  to  how  the  element  of  pure  economic 
rent  can  be  separated  in  practice  he  can  be  told  that  as 
vicarious  taxes  and  impositions  are  cut  out  and  the  selling 
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value  of  land  effaced,  the  return  of  monopoly  and  specu- 
lative values  to  our  pockets  through  free  production  and 
exchange,  or  as  Lenin  with  a  flash  of  insight  called  it, 
"a  free  economy,"  is  automatic. 

As  to  the  value  of  this  analysis  for  propaganda,  which 
for  the  Single  Taxer  seems  fated  always  to  be  teaching 
and  explaining,  it  touches  the  pocket  book  appeal  at  once. 
Every  last  jack  of  a  man  can  see  at  once  where  the  bulk 
of  his  wages,  salary  or  earnings  goes  and  how  it  should 
flow  back  to  where  it  belongs.  Nothing  that  I  know  of 
touches  the  socialist  state  of  mind  like  this  conception. 
It  is  a  concrete  idea  that  should  stabilize  the  socialist 
motivation.  It  provides  a  rationale  for  real  democracy 
of  peoples  and  nations,  for  democracy's  universal  expres- 
sion. 

As  to  Single  Tax  practice  it  seems  to  me  that  George's 
analysis  of  private  rent  into  these  three  elements  avoids 
the  confusion  and  uncertainties  mentioned  as  value,  price, 
estimate,  et  cetera,  because  when  sale  value  and  taxes 
have  gone  monopoly  and  speculation  have  gone  and  a 
new  tide  of  wages  has  appeared. 

At  any  rate,  a  presentation  of  the  Single  Tax  theory 
with  no  specific  account  of  the  components  of  rent  cripples 
its  explanation  and  confuses  the  proposed  application. 
It  leaves  a  big  gap  in  the  logic  of  the  theory  and  is  harder 
for  the  neophyte  to  grasp.  To  the  contrary,  a  presenta- 
tion beginning  with  the  law  of  wages  or  livlihood  as  George 
presented  it  inspires  interest  art  once  and  induces  a  practi- 
cal vision  of  the  problems  of  labor  and  their  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  chirped  too  much  on  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  (but  none  too  much  on  vicarious, 
unnatural  taxation)  and  too  little  on  labor  and  wages. 
We  should  not  expect  one  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
proposition  to  tax  land  values  until  he  realizes  his  indi- 
vidual importance  in  it.  Who  at  first  thought  is  particu- 
larly or  even  at  all  interested  in  land  value  taxes  going 
to  the  government?  Who  is  not  interested  at  once  in 
receiving  the  entire  value  of  his  earnings?  Terms  that 
the  reader  or  hearer  knows  touches  his  pocket  book  is 
the  best  propaganda  and  indeed  the  best  teaching.  The 
law  and  condition  of  labor  and  wages  lend  themselves 
to  propaganda  and  are  hundred  times  better  than  studies 
in  taxation  because  it  is  the  work  and  wage  that  people 
are  interested  in. 

Furthermore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  we  shall  have  speakers  who  can  speak  to  the 
multitudes  with  familiar  phrases.  Comfortable  people 
getting  together  and  discussing  what  seems  to  outsiders 
as  a  taxation  problem  does  not  mean  much  to  the  hordes 
unwittingly  hurrying  to  a  dismal  fate.  As  a  laconic 
friend  said,  "Things  are  going  so  fast  that  pretty  soon 
there  wont  be  anything  to  work  on."  Taxation  theories 
and  propaganda  are  always  swept  aside  in  the  strife  into 
which  monopoly  is  rapidly  plunging  the  race.  Only  the 
appeal  to  livlihood,  to  personal  self  interest,  is  the  right- 


ful foundation  for  the  so-called  Single  Tax.  Knowledge 
of  the  law  of  wages  in  relation  to  the  components  of  rent 
is  the  most  personal  economic  information  that  can  be 
placarded  for  the  multitudes. 

Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
MOMENTOUS  MATTERS 

PARDON  us,  please,  while  we  ask  if  you  are  out  of 
work.  We  are  not  particularly  concerned  over  the 
cause  of  your  unemployment. 

So  many  people  have  lost  their  jobs.  Doubtless  there 
are  millions  and  millions  out  of  work — how  many  mil- 
lions we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vandenberg  thinks  there  are  3,000,000  on  the 
bricks.  Madame  Secretary  of  Labor  thinks  there  are 
8,000,000  drifting  around.  Mr.  David  Lasser  thinks 
there  are  10,000,000  now  pounding  the  pavements.  Charlie 
McCarthy  hasn't  sent  in  his  estimate  because  Charlie 
doesn't  think  until  Mr.  Bergen  puts  the  words  into  his 
mouth.  Anyway,  we  are  positive  that  there  are  people 
out  of  work  because  we  know  of  several  instances. 

All  this  nation-wide  concern,  over  how  many  are  un- 
employed, now  occupies  the  attention  of  our  most  promi- 
nent civic  leaders — those  who  think.  That  is,  by  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  about  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause.  We  no  longer  bother  about  "technological" 
unemployment  because  statisticians  have  estimated  that 
there  always  are  a  couple  of  millions  unemployed  at  all 
times  including  periods  of  Republican  prosperity.  You 
and  we  do  not  bother  about  a  couple  of  millions,  but  when 
the  numbers  involve  tens  of  millions — well,  that's  sumpin 
else  again. 

Under  this  aggravated  condition  of  unemployment 
somebody  naturally  starts  to  think.  Thinking  is  excellent 
exercise  for  manicuring  the  ridges  on  one's  brain,  but  if 
one  scratches  below  the  surface  it  becomes  awfully  tire- 
some. 

It  is  much  more  alluring  to  think  and  wonder  how  far 
the  condition  reaches  than  to  think  and  learn  what  caused 
the  condition.  Of  course,  we  use  this  sort  of  mental  exor- 
cise only  in  the  field  of  economics;  elsewhere  we  seek  out 
causes.  For  instance,  if  one  falls  into  the  duck-pond 
one  does  not  say,  "I  think  I  am  all  wet.  I  wonder  how- 
wet  I  am?"  On  the  contrary,  one  says,  "Who  pushed 
me?  What  did  I  fall  over?"  In  everything  but  economics 
we  seek  causes  and  let  effects  wait  on  the  correction  of 
the  cause. 

In  this  same  subject  we  are  treated  to  a  parallel  problem 
of  how  much  taxes  are  levied  upon  the  people  of  this 
nation  who  cannot  dodge  their  tax  bills.  Catching  the 
present  fever  and  fancy  to  think  about  economic  effects, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund — "a  non-political  institu- 
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tion  proclaiming  no  pet  economic  theory" — has  labored 
heroically,  doggedly  and  expensively  to  find  out  how 
much  the  non-dodging  taxpayers  of  this  nation  pay  an- 
nually in  taxes.  Merely  $12,500,000,000.  One  dollar 
out  of  every  four  you  earn  goes  for  taxes.  Just  25  per 
cent  of  your  daily  stipend,  unless  you  can  shift  the  taxes 
to  your  fellowman. 

This  allegedly  annual  tax  of  12  and  %  billions  is  about 
twice  the  sum  needed  to  run  all  local,  State  and  Federal 
governments  as  computed  on  $1,000  per  capita  for  land 
values  assessed  at  5  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  125  millions 
of  people  our  lands  have  a  value  of  125  billions  of  dollars 
which,  at  5  per  cent  would  yield  6  and  %  billions  of  dollars 
annually — a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  12  and  >£  bil- 
lions which  the  Twentieth  Century  institute  says  we 
now  pay  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  upon  labor  and  products 
of  all  sorts. 

Our  ostensible  statesmen  wish  now  to  secure  an  accurate 
census  of  the  unemployed  people  of  this  nation.  How 
to  do  it  is  the  moot  question.  But  let's  assume  that  it 
is  done  eventually — let's  assume  that  we  finally  know 
how  many  people  are  unemployed  and  how  much  taxes 
the  non-dodgers  pay. 

What  of  it? 

We  still  shall  need  to  find  the  cause  of  idle  hands  midst 
idle  lands;  we  still  shall  need  to  study  the  principles  of 
sound  taxation — non-duckable,  inescapable,  indiscriminate 
taxation  for  service  rendered  to  each  and  every  parcel 
of  land  within  the  national  confines. 

These  are  the  truly  momentous  matters.  Why  not 
tax  idle  lands  into  idle  hands? 

SIMIAN  WISDOM 

"Modern  man  and  his  theoretical  ancestor,  the  ape, 
may  be  carrying  on  conversations  in  a  few  years"  if  the 
present  scientific  efforts  toward  phonographic  recording 
of  monkey  mutterings  are  successful. 

Our  brain  vibrates  with  new  hope  as  a  surge  of  emotional 
anticipation  electrifies  our  comprehension. 

Here  is  an  unexplored  field  of  possible  opportunity 
whereby  man  may  come  to  know  just  how  the  precocious 
apes  operate  their  monkey  business  without  a  compli- 
cated tax  system.  Our  scientists  have  begun  a  record- 
ing of  the  ape  language  in  the  mountain  forests  of  northern 
Siam.  Marvelous  results  already  have  been  attained. 
By  re-broadcasting  the  individual  sounds  of  apish  artic- 
ulations it  has  been  learned  that  each  simian  sound  has 
its  own  meaning  of  specific  import.  Each  monkey  moan 
has  a  meaning  all  its  own.  No  longer  shall  we  need  to 
arouse  apish  appreciation  by  scratching  ourselves  under 
the  arm-pit.  The  old,  gesticulatory  mode  of  communica- 
tion soon  will  yield  to  dignified  grunts,  subdued  squawks 
and  gutteral  graciousness,  as  our  scientist-interpreter 
talks  with  the  master  monk  about  the  simian  solutions 
for  tax-dodging,  natural  resource  monopolies,  cocoa- 
nut  sales  taxes  and  palm-tree  excises. 


At  last  there  is  hope  for  man's  adoption  of  the  land 
value  taxation  method. 

Each  phonographic  "call"  brings  a  certain  and  invari- 
able response  from  the  jungle  society.  All  that  we  need 
to  learn  are  the  equivalent  words  in  baboonry  for  life, 
liberty,  happiness — land,  labor,  capital — rent,  wages,  in- 
terest— intangibles,  excess  profits — protective  tariff,  social 
security— WPA,  PWA,  NRA,  CIO— and  ability-to-pay. 
Thereupon  it  will  be  a  most  simple  matter  for  Mister 
Monkey,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ape  Assessors,  soon 
to  straighten  out  our  civilized  system  of  taxation  by  ex- 
plaining how  the  Chimpanzee  City  Council  legislates  for 
public  revenue  without  bringing  depressions  upon  the 
gorilla  captains  of  industry  and  gibbon  giants  of  finance. 

Equally  important — and  of  immediate  concern — is  our 
aim  forthwith  to  learn  just  how  the  simians  cope  with 
fellow  apes  who  incorporate  their  pleasures,  by  legal 
process,  under  the  head  of  business  in  order  to  escape 
the  higher-bracket  tax. 

A  great  deal  of  information  is  expected  from  the  gibbon 
ape,  because  "little  is  known  of  the  gibbon's  natural 
life."  Anything  which  leads  a  natural  life  certainly  can 
enlighten  us  civilians  of  this  day  and  age. 

The  gibbon  has  much,  except  in  taxation,  in  common 
with  man.  "Like  man,  this  animal  is  sociable  and  mon- 
ogamous. It  uses  its  hands  only  as  balancers."  We 
have  used  our  hands,  rather  than  our  brains,  in  attempt- 
ing to  balance  budgets,  consequently  if  we  can  get  to- 
gether with  the  simians,  in  friendly  council,  we  may 
devise  mental  methods  for  budget  control  by  learning 
from  the  monkey  master  minds  the  fundamental  truth 
in  sound  taxation  which,  in  turn,  will  make  obvious  the 
needless  bureaucracies  and  the  expensive,  paternalistic 
emotionalism  toward  unemployment  and  poverty. 

As  we  lapse  into  a  muse,  'midst  the  aroma  from  a  four- 
cent  butt,  our  half-century's  battle  with  the  economic 
duress  of  society  looms  less  gloomy  and  even  less  hope- 
less. 'Tis  now  much  easier  for  us  optimistically  to  en- 
vision an  alluring  doorway  opening  into  the  eventide  of 
life — a  doorway  silhouetted  in  the  colorful,  subdued  rays 
of  a  setting  sun — a  doorway  to  the  peace,  quiet  and  con- 
tentment which  fast  friends  and  fragrant  flowers  alone 
can  complete.  The  tenseness  of  our  grimly-set  jaw  is 
eased — the  wrinkles  fade  with  the  frown  from  our  brow 
— the  life-long  dread  of  poverty  in  old-age  becomes  less 
and  less  obsessive.  We  begin  to  feel  a  strange  glow  of 
friendliness  toward  those  for  whom  we  long  have  reserved 
our  animosity.  Life  once  more  appears  dressed  in  the 
rosy  hues  and  raiment  which  once  had  filled  our  boyish 
dreams  and  waking  hours. 

Ah! — the  renewed  vision — which  this  scientific  monkey 
business  has  brought  to  us!  Our  hopes  run  high  for 
whoever  heard  of  any  monkeys  so  foolish  as  to  allow  one 
monkey  to  grab  all  the  cocoanuts  while  the  rest  starved, 
and  possibly  we  will  learn  that  simian  wisdom  decrees 
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that  all  monkeys  have  equal  access  to  the  lands  in  which 
cocoanuts  grow.     Anyway  this  seems  to  be  a  fact. 

KEEP  YOUR  SEAT 

My  dear  Mr.  McEvoy:  Your  article  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post  about  the  unemployed  Bachelor  of  Arts  is 
very  interesting. 

You  do  not  need  to  shove  over  to  make  room  for  me 
on  your  Bench  for  the  Unemployed  and  For  Baffled 
Brains  in  Bryant  Park.  No,  I'm  not  conceitedly  inti- 
mating that  I  know  the  answer  to  your  depression  dilemma, 
nor  do  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  I  do  know 
of  a  man  who  does  know  the  correct  solution.  He  wrote 
it  all  down  nigh  fifty  years  ago — which  fact  may  at  once 
cause  you  to  lose  interest  right  at  this  next  punctuation 
period. 

You  seem  to  be  an  exception  in  many  respects,  Mr. 
McEvoy,  as  a  writer  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post — 
except  in  concluding  that  "no  one  else  seems  to  know  the 
solution  either" — and  except  in  looking  in  all  the  wrong 
places  for  the  right  answer — otherwise  I  would  not  waste 
my  time  writing  to  you. 

At  this  point  you  may  have  concluded  that  I  am  some 
wild-eyed  Mexican  bean  known  in  the  profound  wisdom 
of  The  Law  as  non  compos  mentis.  The  Law  knows 
plenty  which  doesn't  matter  and,  as  I  stop  and  look  and 
listen  and  read  the  ostensible  wisdom  of  so-called  Cul- 
turists,  I  have  no  intention  to  sneeze  at  the  opportunities 
which  lie  in  the  field  of  dementia  prsecox.  I,  too,  have 
sat  in  Bryant  Park  during  my  sit-down  revolt  against 
this  cock-eyed  world  whilst  I  sought  a  job  between  Bowling 
Green  and  Columbus  Circle. 

Perhaps  you  stopped  reading  this  page  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence,  in  which  event  I  feel  free  to  write 
straight  from  the  heart  without  fear  or  favor.  I  have 
nothing  to  sell — neither  to  you  nor  to  the  Post.  You  do 
not  have  anything  that  I  want — nor  has  the  Post. 

If  you  do  not  believe  me,  when  I  have  finished,  it  will 
be  OK  with  me  and  I'll  still  enjoy  your  style  of  writing. 

The  college  boy,  whose  graduation-last-June  started 
himself  and  you  and  the  Satevepost  on  a  writing  spree, 
has  been  taught  many  ideas  except  the  vital  ones  which 
he  should  know.  Such  oversight  is  a  common  condition — 
a  fact  which  is  painfully  obvious  in  the  remarks  of  every 
educational  leader  whom  you  quote.  You  conclude  your 
article,  after  exposing  the  frankly-acknowledged,  baffled 
brains  of  erudition  experts,  by  asking  the  unemployed 
college  boy  to  "move  over,  please"  on  the  Bryant  Park 
bench  and  make  room  for  you  and  your  list  of  national 
big-shots — presenting  a  row  of  apparently  intelligent, 
and  very  obviously  educated,  men  who  are  nonplussed 
over  the  simple  problem  of  providing  jobs  'for  graduate 
BA's,  CE's,  LL.B's,  MA's  and  all  the  rest  of  the  alpha- 
betical hokum  which  takes  precedence  over  teaching  a 
student  how  to  think  instead  of  what  to  think. 


When  we  witness  your  college  boy's  plight  (multiplied 
a  few  million  times)  in  this  most  naturally  wealthy  nation, 
we  cannot  escape  the  glaring  fact  that  our  industrial 
captains,  statecraft  coxswains,  and  educational  leaders 
are  not  so  hot,  and  to  run  to  them  for  advice  on  this  de- 
pression's solution  just  simply  can't  get  us  to  first  base. 
When  you  and  I  and  our  captains  of  industry  and  our 
college  deans  finally  reach  desperation  in  trying  to  find 
the  solution  to  this  depression,  then — and  not  until  then — 
will  we  begin  to  give  first  place  to  what  is  said  rather  than 
to  who  said  it.  Until  that  moment  of  desperation  comes 
only  a  few  "oddities"  like  myself  will  become  impressed, 
not  by  dignitaries,  but  by  words.  The  words  may  be 
sensible  or  silly — they  may  set  forth  proof  positive  or 
merely  vague,  professorial  pronouncements  that  "some- 
thing must  be  done"  to  relieve  unemployment  and  save 
investments. 

It  is  no  sufficient  alibi  for  the  leaders  of  law,  medicine, 
machinery,  journalism  and  civil  government  to  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  ascribe  this  depression  to  "an  act  of 
God, "as  the  lawyers  says  when  he  can  find  no  human  to 
be  the  culprit  and  take  the  rap. 

It  is  silly  for  anyone  to  say  that  this  or  any  other  de- 
pression came  automatically.  It  is  nonsense  for  anyone 
to  assert  that  unemployment  is  inescapable  and  inevitable 
except  for  the  lazy  and  infirm. 

Your  unemployed  B.A.  on  the  Bryant  Park  bench  is  not 
lazy. 

For  us  to  tell  him  that  "no  one  knows  the  solution" 
to  his  predicament  is  conclusive  proof  of  our  incom- 
petency. 

When  the  Pilgrims  waded  ashore  there  were  no  taxi- 
cabs  running  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  near  west. 
There  were  no  bankers  waiting  to  loan  them  money — 
no  subways — no  operas.  Yet  these  early  birds — with 
no  more  land  than  this  nation  now  has — found  jobs  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  mighty  nation  which  we  are 
fast  wrecking.  Having  pulled  down  the  economic  struc- 
ture upon  our  heads  we  now  sit,  figuratively  or  literally, 
on  a  bench  in  Bryant  Park  and  wonder  why  our  B.A. 
parchments  are  not  as  valuable  as  wallpaper. 

Your  contemporary,  Mr.  Garrett  Caret,  made  a  state- 
ment similar  to  yours  a  while  ago  in  the  Post.  He  said 
"no  one  knows  the  solution"  to  our  depression,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Caret 
has  changed  his  mind  since  reading  a  book  which  I  shall 
suggest  to  you. 

The  Creator  has  not  made  this  world — peopled  it— 
and  left  us  without  a  solution  to  our  problem  or  folly. 
We  need  but  look  in  the  right  place  for  it  and  be  guided 
by  the  argument  most  convincing  rather  than  by  big- 
shot  reputations.  If  the  modus  operand!  as  taught  by 
our  ostensibly  expert  economists  is  correct  then  we  would 
never  have  a  depression. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

Before  you  conclude  that  there  is  no  solution  to  starva- 
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tion  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  "overproduction" — before 
you  decide  that  idle  men  and  idle  land  is  a  paradox  which 
defies  human  reason — before  you  admit  that  the  Pil- 
grims accomplished,  with  untold  less  facilities,  what  we 
cannot  do  (i.  e.,  keep  every  last  soul  employed  except 
he  be  lazy  or  infirm),  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by 
Henry  George. 

Do  not  be  prejudiced  because  he  was  not  a  dean  or  a 
professor.  Never  mind  who  he  was.  Read  what  he 
says.  Read  it  with  an  open  mind.  It's  all  in  simple 
English.  You  may  rest  assured  that  he  leads  away  from, 
not  into,  Socialism,  Communism,  Collectivism,  Dicta- 
torism,  Paternalism,  Republicanism,  Democratism,  and 
every  other  emotionalism  which  deals  in  sophistries, 
aphorisms  and  platitudes. 

You  can  obtain  the  book  at  any  public  library  or  you 
can  buy  it  for  the  low  price  of  one  devalued  dollar. 

Go  to  it,  and  may  the  good  Lord  lubricate  your  mental 
mechanism. 

HOW  LOW  IS  HIGH? 

The  tax  of  which  the  Republican  party  is  most  proud 
is  that  which  so  long  has  been  heralded  throughout  this 
nation  as  a  "protective  tariff."  This  tax,  which  is  added 
to  the  foreign  salesprice  and  paid  by  the  American  con- 
sumer of  foreign  goods — and  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  equal  increase  in  cost  of  domestic  goods — is  supposed 
to  protect  the  self-same  American  consumer.  That  is, 
if  you  will  permit  us  to  tax  you  we  will  protect  you  inso- 
far as  you  pay  such  taxes.  This  is  the  identical  principle 
which  motivates  the  racketeers'  "unions."  The  racketeers, 
however,  actually  "protect"  you  from  their  molestations 
as  long  as  you  pay  and  pay.  The  tariff,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  give  to  you  immediate  and  individual 
protection — you  are  left  to  find  that  haven  of  refuge 
in  your  work-a-day  dealings  with  your  fellowman.  In 
other  words,  the  tariff  collects  payment  for  something 
which  is  merely  promised,  whilst  the  racketeer  actually 
delivers  the  "hands  off"  security. 

In  advocating  a  "high  protective  tariff"  (i.  e.,  a  high 
tax)  the  Republican  party  frankly  acknowledges  that  the 
tariff  should  not  be  too  high.  Just  high  enough  for  pro- 
tection— "to  protect  domestic  markets,  workers  and 
industries  from  cheap  labor  abroad  and  to  provide  revenue." 
With  withering  contempt  they  point  out  that  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  seeks  only  to  "provide  revenue";  no  pro- 
tection— not  an  ounce — not  even  a  hypodermic.  To 
show,  however,  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  per- 
suasive Democratic  arguments  that  high  tariffs  kill  foreign 
trade,  our  Republican  kinsmen  take  great  pains  in  show- 
ing that  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  act  is  much  lower  than 
some  previous  tariffs.  It  averages  only  16  per  cent  as 
against  23  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  law — 20.9  per 
cent  under  the  Wilson  law — 25.8  per  cent  under  the  Dingley 
law  and  19.3  per  cent  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 


We  pause  to  wonder  how  the  high  protective  tariff  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  (15  per  cent),  which  is  lower  than 
the  low  tariff  of  the  Wilson  law  (20.9  per  cent),  delivered 
high-class  protection  under  a  high  tariff  which  is  lower 
than  a  low  tariff. 

We  have  a  selfish  satisfaction,  nevertheless,  in  listening 
to  high  protection  at  16  per  cent  as  against  no  protection 
at  20.9  per  cent,  because,  you  see,  we  save  nearly  5  per 
cent  and  get  the  promise  of  protection  in  the  bargain. 
Consequently,  if  we  never  find  that  protection,  which 
we  assume  is  lying  around  loose  somewhere  in  this  land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  we  are  still  5  per  cent 
ahead  with  our  jack  in  this  pastime  of  high-low-jack-and- 
the-game.  If  we  should  stumble  onto  this  promised 
protection — well  that's  so  much  velvet. 

'Snear  as  we  kin  make  out — from  what  the  Republican 
National  Committee  sez — the  Republican  tariffs  (taxes 
to  you)  are  always  high  enough  to  be  high  and  never 
low  enough  to  be  low. 

If  you  noticed  that  the  Dingley  Tariff  was  25.8  per 
cent  as  against  the  Hawley-Smoot  16  per  cent,  you  may 
wonder  how  high  is  high.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you 
read  that  the  Democrats  had  a  high  low-tariff  of  20.9 
per  cent  as  against  the  Republican  low  high-tariff  of  16 
per  cent,  it  'pears  that  its  time  we  had  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  where  low  ends  and  high  begins. 

With  all  due  respect  for  our  Congressional  statesmen 
and  their  profound  thought  which  confuses  our  under- 
standing of  high  and  low,  all  this  stuff  gives  us  an  hysteri- 
cal yearning  for  the  common  honesty  and  perceptions 
of  Mr.  Dooley,  who,  speaking  of  the  tariff  said,  "They 
say  the  Foreigner  pays  the  tax.  He  does  after  he  passes 
Castle  Garden." 

SO  far  from  the  recognition  of  private  property  in 
land  being  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of  land,  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  Treating  land  as  private  property 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  proper  use.  Were  land  treated 
as  public  property  it  would  be  used  and  improved  as  soon 
as  there  was  need  for  its  use  or  improvement,  but  being 
treated  as  private  property,  the  individual  owner  is  per- 
mitted to  prevent  others  from  using  or  improving  what 
he  cannot  or  will  not  use  or  improve  himself. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

THE  earth  is  an  entailed  estate — entailed  upon  all  the 
generations  of  the  children  of  men,  by  a  deed  written 
in  the  constitution  of  Nature,  a  deed  that  no  human  pro- 
ceedings can  bar,  and  no  prescription  determines. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

FOR  it  is  true,  as  was  declared  by  the  first  National 
Assembly   of   France,    that    "ignorance,    neglect,    or 
contempt  of  human  rights  are  the  sole  causes  of  public 
misfortunes  and   corruptions  of  government." 

HENRY  GEORGE,  "Protection  or  Free  Trade." 
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The  Right  to  Strike 

BY  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN 

STRIKES  of  union  labor  men  have  become  so  frequent 
and  so  serious  in  recent  months  that  public  attention 
has  been  directed  to  this  problem  as  never  before.  The 
Seamen's  strike  on  the  West  coast  which  lasted  for  more 
than  one  hundred  days  was  calculated  to  have  cost 
$7,000,000  daily  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  and 
suffering  which  it  caused,  while  the  numerous  strikes  in 
the  automobile  and  other  industries  which  quickly  fol- 
lowed ran  the  calculated  public  lolss  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Incidently,  it  may  be  observed  that 
had  anything  approaching  such  a  loss  been  inflicted  by  a 
foreign  foe,  immediate  reprisal  by  force  of  arms  would 
have  been  demanded;  but  we  complacently  accept  this 
loss  inflicted  by  our  own  people  as  unavoidable  and  as 
of  little  consequence  excepting  to  the  two  parties  immediate- 
ly involved. 

Everyone  desires  a  general  increase  in  wages  and  sala- 
ries and  this  sentiment  combined  with  natural  sympathy 
for  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  under-dog  in  any  contest 
has,  as  a  rule  provided  public  sympathy  for  the  striker. 
But  so  many  of  the  recent  strikes  have  been  unreason- 
able in  their  demands  and  accompanied  by  so  much  law- 
lessness, the  average  citizen  has  been  inclined  to  say  that 
there  "ought  to  be  a  law"  to  prevent  them. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  upon  one  occasion 
Lincoln  upheld  "the  divine  right  to  strike"  and  he  would, 
indeed,  be  an  ultra-conservative  American  who  would 
deny  to  any  man  the  right  to  quit  work  if  he  chose  to  do 
so  as  a  protest  against  wages  or  conditions  of  work  which 
he  considered  unsatisfactory.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
public  indignation  runs  high  when  strikers  resort  to  law- 
lessness and  particularly  when  the  service  of  public  utili- 
ties, and  the  delivery  of  milk  and  other  essential  foods  is 
prevented.  The  same  sentiment  is  even  more  compelling 
with  respect  to  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  police 
and  fire  departments  of  our  cities. 

In  this  connection  the  strike  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment of  1919  will  be  recalled  and  the  words  of  Governor 
Calvin  Coolige,  in  a  letter  written  to  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  "There  is  no  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  any  time," 
may  have  been  responsible  for  Gov.  Coolidge's  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  the  presidency  in  1924.  The  strike 
of  the  entire  police  force  of  a  great  city  was  indeed  an 
invitation  to  anarchy  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Boston 
strike  more  than  anything  else  led  to  the  action  of  Gover- 
nor Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  law  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  held  by  Governor  Allen  that  the 
financial  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  involved 
in  industrial  strikes  was  intolerable  and  that  the  proper 


remedy  was  an  industrial  court  to  which  both  parties 
must  submit  their  differences  and  whose  quick  decisions 
must  then  be  complied  with  The  motive  for  this  law 
was  concern  for  the  public  interests.  It  was  rightly  held 
that  the  public  must  be  protected  against  the  destructive 
losses  involved  in  labor  strikes.  But  the  Industrial  Court 
law  aroused  violent  antagonism  of  labor  unions  and  as  a 
result  of  prolonged  opposition  the  law  was  nullified  by 
a  Supreme  Court  action  in  1925,  certain  parts  of  it  being 
held  invalid.  But  the  object  of  the  law  was  good  and  it 
may  at  some  future  time  be  re-enacted  with  elimination 
of  the  invalidated  parts. 

Any  successful  strikes  must  have  the  support  of  public 
opinion,  and  up  to  now  labor  leaders  have  been  careful 
to  respect  that  influence.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
the  "sit-down"  strike,  imported  from  Europe,  made  use 
of  so  extensively  by  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  immense 
membership  of  his  newly  organized  union,  the  C.  I.  O., 
together  with  the  influence  of  left-wing  labor  leaders, 
said  to  be  communists,  the  reserve  policy  of  previous 
times  has  been  largely  set  aside  and,  combined  with  a 
vindictive  attitude  toward  capital,  recent  strikes  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  boldness  of  military  maneuvers 
and  with  little  respect  for  public  or  private  property 
rights.  Militaristic  force  has  definitely  taken  the  place 
of  sentiment.  Pickets  are  used  not  only  to  keep  strike- 
breakers from  occupying  company  property  but  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  the  proprietors  themselves  or  anyone  else 
unless  provided  with  passes  issued  by  the  labor  ; union 
officials  Damage  to  company  property  has  in  some  cases 
been  serious,  officers  of  the  law  have  been  resisted  with  vio- 
lence, and  measures  which  are  essentially  military  have 
been  employed  in  order  to  secure  results  which  are  sup- 
posed to  justify  the  means  employed.  The  sit-down 
strike  is  so  essentially  lawless  it  will  without  doubt  be 
definitely  outlawed  by  Congress  and  other  legislative 
bodies. 

The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  New  Deal  legis- 
lation has  apparently  been  framed  to  favor  the  labor 
unions  and  by  the  same  token  to  penalize  employers. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  legislation  which  applied  governmental  restric- 
tions as  to  prices,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment.  Fortunately  the  N.  R.  A.  law 
was  condemned  as  unconstitutional  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  court.  But  the  Wagner  Labor  law  is  still  in  effect 
and  certain  of  its  provisions  give  an  unfair  advantage 
to  organized  labor. 

The  recent  mushroom  growth  in  labor  union  member- 
ship has  been  largely  due  to  favors  received  from  the  New 
Deal  administration  at  Washington.  The  Federation 
of  Labor  membership  increased  from  2,532,261  in  1932 
to  3,675,376  in  1936,  while  the  John  L.  Lewis  C.  I.  O. 
organization  is  increasing  daily  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Lewis's  organization  donated  over 
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half  a  million  dollars  to  the  1936  New  Deal  campaign 
fund,  and  the  favors  given  to  Union  Labor  in  New  Deal 
legislation  together  with  influence  exerted  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  indicate  that  labor  support  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1936  was  fully  appreciated.  Con- 
tracts for  warships  involving  millions  of  dollars  were 
made  contingent  upon  the  adoption  by  the  steel  companies 
of  the  forty-hour  week  and  other  favors  to  Union  Labor, 
in  that  way  giving  to  Union  Labor  by  subterfuge,  the 
advantage  of  certain  provisions  of  the  outlawed  N.  R.  A. 
law. 

Of  the  deepest  significance  in  connection  with  this 
whole  matter  is  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  David 
Lawrence:  "It  was  Roosevelt  who  dictated  that  part 
of  the  General  Motors  settlement  which  gave  Mr.  Lewis 
his  advantage  in  the  letter  sent  separately  to  Governor 
Murphy  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation  agreeing 
for  six  months  not  to  bargain  with  other  groups  without 
submitting  the  facts  to  the  Michigan  governor,  a  stipu- 
lation which  is  being  variously  interpreted,  but  which 
the  Lewis  followers  say  was  a  tactical  advantage.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  President  Roosevelt  are  working  together 
in  the  labor  situation.  The  C.  I.  O.  is  in  such  favor  at 
the  White  House  that  the  use  of  a  circular  entitled  "A 
Message  from  the  President"  to  imply  to  prospective 
members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  in  New  Jersey  that  some- 
how the  government  wanted  them  to  unionize  was  not 
in  the  slightest  way  reprimanded." 

The  logical  effect  of  official  favor  to  union  labor  has  been 
registered  in  the  increased  boldness  of  strike  leaders. 
Court  injunctions  have  been  ignored  with  contempt 
while  officers  of  the  law  have  been  treated  as  enemies. 

Labor  strikes  are  based  upon  two  mistaken  assump- 
tions: (1)  that  it  is  legitimate  to  compel  the  payment 
of  wages  higher  than  those  naturally  fixed  by  supply 
and  demand,  and  (2)  that  where  the  employers'  profits 
are  known  to  be  large,  wage-earners  are  entitled  to  a  share 
of  those  profits  in  addition  to  the  normal  wages.  When 
it  is  realized  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  all  labor  is 
unionized  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enforced  raise  in 
wages  to  union  labor  is  unfair  both  to  the  community  and 
to  the  other  unorganized  nine-tenths,  including  business 
and  professional  men,  and  all  others  who  work  for  pay 
in  any  way.  If,  for  illustration,  there  are  in  a  given  com- 
munity a  thousand  carpenters  whose  normal  wages  are 
$5.00  a  day  and  labor  unions  force  the  rate  to  $8.00  a 
day  this  involves  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  upon  the  com- 
munity amounting  to  $3,000  a  day.  These  views,  par- 
ticularly the  second  one,  are  shared  by  many  outside 
the  unions  and  all  too  frequently  by  economists.  The 
theory  that  wage-earners  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
employer's  net  profits  is  essentially  the  theory  of  state 
socialism,  and  leads  directly  to  taking  from  another  the 
excess  of  property  which  it  is  thought  he  is  not  entitled 
to.  This  dishonesty  leads  ultimately  to  revolution  and 


anarchy.  Yet  this  is  the  very  philosophy  which  is  behind 
the  various  share-the-wealth  movements,  often  enter- 
tained by  men  high  in  official  stations. 

Wages  are  properly  fixed  by  supply  and  demand  and 
by  no  other  factor.  In  a  mining  camp  the  company 
that  may  be  losing  a  thousand  dollars  monthly  pays 
exactly  the  same  wages  as  another  whose  net  profits  are 
a  thousand  dollars  daily.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the 
oil  fields  regardless  of  immense  losses  on  one  side  and  hugh 
profits  on  the  other.  And  this  rule  applies  everywhere 
else. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  how  completely  labor 
unions  are  militaristic  in  character.  The  primary  object 
of  labor  unions  is  to  secure  advantages  for  their  members 
not  enjoyed  by  others  and  which  cannot  be  secured  except 
by  force.  As  a  rule  the  force  so  used  is  the  milder  form 
known  as  coercion.  But  it  is  force,  nevertheless,  which 
overides  ethics  and  law,  and  that  great  unwritten  law  of 
the  Republic,  "Equal  rights  for  all,  and  special  privileges 
to  none."  The  mere  fact  of  organization  conveys  a 
certain  threat  to  the  employer;  and  when  a  demand  for 
better  pay  is  made  by  the  union,  it  may  be  granted,  with- 
out the  violence  of  a  strike,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
even  though  previous  wages  paid  were  above  the  natural 
rate  and  more  than  would  be  paid  to  others. 

A  consideration  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  is 
the  major  interest  of  the  public  in  every  labor  contest 
with  Capital.  Too  often  the  general  public  has  been 
considered  to  be  a  disinterested  onlooker.  The  public 
has  been  well  defined  by  Governor  Allen  in  the  title  of 
his  book  "The  Party  of  the  Third  Part,"  and  suffers  more 
or  less  intensely,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  every  strike. 
It  is  just  as  clearly  the  duty  of  the  government  to  prevent 
these  losses  as  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  losses  by  fire, 
flood,  or  military  invasion.  When  wages  in  any  industry 
are  forced  by  coercive  means  above  the  natural  level, 
the  additional  cost  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  product 
and  the  general  public  is  made  to  pay  accordingly.  As 
strikers  are  also  consumers,  they  have  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  resulting  from  strikes. 
In  the  normal  course  of  events  wages  tend  to  increase 
and  the  price  of  all  commodities  to  decrease.  But  if  it 
were  possible  to  arbitrarily  increase  the  earnings  of  every- 
one by,  say,  20  per  cent,  the  absurdity  of  this  would  soon 
become  apparent  in  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Experience  teaches  that  the  natural  order 
is  invariably  right  and  that  coercive  measures  are  corre- 
spondingly wrong.  It  will  be  remembered  that  recently 
the  steel  mills  granted  certain  concessions  to  union  labor 
and  that  these  were  immediately  followed  by  announce- 
ment of  increased  prices  for  steel  products. 

The  Government  at  Washington,  cannot,  of  course, 
with  propriety  take  sides  in  labor  disputes.  That  govern- 
ment is  best  which  governs  least,  with  its  functions  limited 
to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  The  government 
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cannot  subsidize  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  all  others 
without  violating  the  trust  put  upon  it  by  the  people. 
It  cannot  assume  the  role  of  philanthropist  with  tax- 
payer's money  without  public  robbery  for  the  expense 
involved. 

When  legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor,  employer  and  employee  is  proposed,  the  issue  is 
all  too  frequently  influenced  by  the  huge  lobbies  of  union 
labor  blocs,  agricultural  blocs,  and  protected  interests 
blocs,  both  offensively  and  defensively.  The  public, 
The  Party  of  the  Third  Part,  is  not  represented  by  any 
influence  other  than  the  conscience  of  an  intelligent  legis- 
lator. The  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislator  is 
soeloquenton  one  side  and  so  silent  on  the  other  side  it  is 
perhaps  natural  that  the  general  public  should  be  the  loser 
in  nearly  every  contest.  The  average  legislator  finding  the 
influence  all  on  one  side  votes  for  the  proposition  without 
realizing  that  he  is  responsible  for  this  robbery  of  all  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  class.  In  those  cases 
•where  the  farmer  vote,  the  soldier  vote,  and  the  union  labor 
vote  are  brought  into  play,  the  average  legislator  will  not 
hesitate  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  betrayal  of 
the  public  interest  and  particularly  so  if  this  will  ensure 
his  own  return  to  Congress.  It  is  in  line  with  this  pro- 
cedure that  labor  unions  have  built  up  for  themselves  enor- 
mous strength  at  Washington. 

So  it  happens  that  the  labor  blocs  at  Washington  are 
most  powerful  and  deference  to  the  labor  leaders  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  at  the  White 
House  where  they  are  frequent  and  favored  callers.  The 
result  is  that  when  great  labor  strikes  are  called,  Wash- 
ington is  silent  except  to  criticize  the  predatory  rich, 
the  employers,  and  when  this  influence  reaches  to  local 
districts,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Flint,  Michigan  and  De- 
troit strikes,  the  law  is  found  to  be  impotent  in  ousting 
sit-down  strikers  from  company  property  while  public 
officials  obsequiously  offer  federal  aid  to  the  families  of 
the  strikers. 

This  situation  presents  a  new  danger  to  the  American 
people.  It  may  develop  that  where  elections  have  been 
carried  by  surrender  to  union  labor,  the  price  paid  will 
be  found  to  have  been  costly.  It  is  but  a  short  step  from 
the  military  force  employed  by  union  labor  to  the  anarchy 
which  accompanies  total  disrespect  of  law  and  the  open 
destruction  of  property  rights  which  this  leads  to.  The 
assertion  that  human  rights  are  superior  to  property 
rights  is  based  on  sophistry.  These  rights  are  one  and 
indivisible.  Every  property  right  involves  a  human 
right.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to  steal  from  a  rich  man  as  it 
is  to  steal  from  a  poor  man.  The  rights  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  poor  are  so  inseparable  that  one  class  cannot  be 
hurt  without  hurting  the  other.  There  is*.no  room  in 
this  country  for  class  hatred  or  class  differences.  He  is 
a  public  enemy  who  fosters  either.  The  one  rule  which 
should  apply  in  every  legal  enactment  is  the  Golden  Rule. 


While  union  labor  strikes  must,  as  a  rule,  be  condemned 
as  illegitimate,  consideration  to  the  rights  of  working 
men  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  demands  immediate 
action.  Working  men  and  women  are  justly  entitled  to 
far  better  wages  and  salaries  than  they  are  now  receiving. 
But  the  right  way  instead  of  the  wrong  way  should  be 
employed  in  order  to  secure  these  better  returns.  The 
great  army  of  the  unemployed,  a  national  disgrace,  is 
responsible  for  the  low  wages  paid.  For  all  wages  and 
salaries  are  based  upon  what  is  paid  to  common  labor  and 
when  there  is  an  army  of  unemployed,  common  labor  receives 
only  starvation  wages.  The  existing  unfortunate  and  un- 
natural condition  is  obviously  due  to  the  penalizing  effect  of 
a  multitude  of  taxes  which  now  fall  upon  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor.  Abolish  these  unjust  taxes  and  pros- 
perity will  be  liberated  with  consequent  increases  of  wages 
and  salaries.  The  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  sustain  the  army  of  the  unemployed  by  doles 
and  semi-doles  at  the  tax  payer's  expense  will  not  then  be 
necessary.  But  meanwhile  the  self-reliance  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  people  are  giving  way  to  the  idea  that 
the  government  owes  everyone  a  living  and  is  responsible 
for  higher  wages. 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  discouraging  in  the  future 
of  the  American  working  man.  It  is  full  of  promise, 
of  prosperity,  provided  bad  laws  are  repealed.  Based 
upon  the  potential  power  to  create  wealth  by  use  of  modern 
processes  and  inventions  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  a 
king,  not  by  taking  accumulated  wealth  from  others, 
but  by  getting  the  full  measure  of  what  every  man  pro- 
duces after  the  penalizing  and  crushing  effects  of  an  evil 
system  of  taxation  have  been  abolished.  We  fought  a 
great  war  to  end  the  institution  of  human  slavery;  the 
problem  before  us  is  the  abolition  of  industrial  slavery, 
a  vastly  more  important  crusade  than  the  former,  and 
which  can  be  accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  and  without  the  passing  of  new  laws  by  Congress, 
but  by  the  simple  method  of  repealing  those  bad  laws 
which  interfere  with  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. As  was  so  well  stated  by  Buckle  in  his  "History 
of  Civilization": — 

"Every  great  reform  which  has  been  effected  has  con- 
sisted not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  undoing  some- 
thing old.  The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legis- 
lation have  been  enactments  destructive  of  previous 
legislations;  and  the  best  laws  which  have  been  passed 
have  been  those  by  which  some  former  laws  have  been 
repealed." 

THE  Yankee  for  July,  an  interesting  periodical  published 
in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  contains  an  article  on 
New  England's  Only  Taxless  Town,  which  happens  to 
be  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Its  only  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  railroad  which  supports  the  town. 
What  a  paradise  for  the  landlords! 
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A  Report  of  the 

Henry  George  School 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  JUNE  1,  1937 

BRIEF  HISTORY 

ON  September  15,  1932,  the  Board  of  Regents  granted  a  provisional 
charter  to  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  incorpora- 
ting it  as  an  educational  institution  to  maintain  and  conduct  schools 
and  lecture  forums  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  fundamental  economics 
and  social  philosophy. 

For  several  years  previous  to  this  incorporation  the  work  of  the 
School  had  been  conducted  as  an  independent  enterprise  by  the  late 
Oscar  H.  Geiger.  The  value  of  his  .work  was  recognized  by  those 
who  attended  his  lectures,  and  who  felt  the  need  of  extending  this 
educational  venture  through  the  names  of  an  organized  School. 
Among  those  who  appreciated  the  need  for  this  teaching  was  Dr. 
John  Dewey,  who  therefore  accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
School. 

The  headquarters  of  the  School  was  established  in  the  building  at 
211  West  79th  Street,  New  York.  These  consisted  of  an  office  and 
library,  and  a  classroom.  Three  years  later  the  entire  building  above 
the  ground  floor  was  taken  over.  The  School  premises  now  consist 
of  four  classrooms,  a  library,  an  office  devoted  to  local  classwork, 
an  office  for  the  correspondence  division,  and  an  office  devoted  to 
extension  classwork. 

In  the  first  year  eighty-four  students  were  enrolled.  Weekly  public 
forums  were  conducted  for  the  general  public.  In  June,  1933,  Dr. 
Oscar  H.  Geiger  passed  away.  Mr.  Norman  C.  B.  Fowles  was  elected 
acting  director  the  next  month,  and  in  September  classes  were  resumed. 
The  interest  in  the  School's  work  evidenced  by  many  friends  and  con- 
tributors throughout  the  country  suggested  the  possibility  of  open- 
ing extension  classes  in  other  cities  where  qualified  teachers  could 
be  secured.  The  School  syllabus  and  classroom  helps  were  printed 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  field  director,  Mr.  John  Lawrence  Monroe, 
was  assigned  to  the  work. 

The  growth  of  the  School  required  also  the  services  of  a  business 
director,  and  Mr.  Otto  K.  Dorn,  a  retired  business  man  of  considerable 
experience,  volunteered  his  services. 

The  following  table  of  enrollments  in  the  required  course  in  funda- 
mental economics  and  social  philosophy,  and  the  gross  expenditures 
will  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  School.  The  enroll- 
ment in  advanced  classes  is  in  addition  to  these  figures. 

Enrolled 


No.  Local 

No.  Extension 

Year. 

Classes. 

Enrolled. 

Classes. 

1933 

11 

84 

none 

1934 

18 

335 

4 

1935 

33 

811 

71 

1936 

44 

1,196 

166 

1937* 

51 

855 

113 

Classes. 

Enrolled  . 

Total. 

Expense. 

none 

none 

84 

$1,618.39 

4 

48 

383 

5,534.00 

71 

1,438 

2,249 

9,464.39 

166 

3,069 

4,265 

14,069.74 

113 

1,926 

2,781 

12,825.67 

*  Five  months — January  1  to  May  31. 

At  first  the  faculty  consisted  of  Mr.  Geiger,  his  son,  George  Ray- 
mond Geiger,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Mr.  John  Luxton,  teacher  at  the 
Tilden  High  School,  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Max  Berkowitz,  A.B. 
(C.  C.  N.  Y.).  In  1937  the  faculty  at  the  School — not  including 
extension  courses — consisted  of  twenty  teachers. 

The  School  year  ending  December  31,  1936,  gives  a  clear  picture 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  School  from  its  humble  beginnings.  The 
strain  upon  its  excellent  staff  of  devoted  volunteers  became  too  great 
for  the  work.  It  was  necessary  to  supplement  this  with  a  full-time 
manager,  and  with  several  full-time  secretaries.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  donations  and 
by  several  generous  bequests.  Mr.  Frank  Chodorov,  A.B.  (Columbia), 
a  former  school  teacher  and  an  experienced  business  man,  was  engaged 


to  take  charge  of  the  School.  He  is  assisted  by  five  secretaries,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  complement  of  graduate  volunteers,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  five  trustees  who  meet  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  formula- 
ting and  directing  policies. 

A  Correspondence  Course  was  added  to  the  curriculum  in  February 
of  this  year.  At  the  present  writing  over  four  hundred  students  are 
enrolled  in  this  course,  quite  a  number  of  whom  include  high  school 
and  college  instructors. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  School  library  now  consists  of  4,107  volumes,  dealing  mainly 
with  economics,  sociology,  government  and  philosophy.  Three 
rooms  are  equipped  with  the  usual  classroom  furniture.  A  fourth 
classroom,  used  only  for  advanced  courses  and  for  board  meetings, 
has  removable  chairs,  in  addition  to  desks,  and  office  library.  The 
office  for  the  local  work,  on  the  first  floor,  contains  several  desks, 
office  files,  typewriters,  dictaphones,  etc.  The  extension  class  and 
correspondence  course  offices  are  similarly  equipped. 

COURSES  AND  METHOD 

Part  I. — Fundamental  Economics  and  Social   Philosophy. 

This  is  a  ten-lesson  course  required  of  all  students.  Each  session 
is  two  hours  in  duration,  and  is  held  once  a  week.  The  textbook  is 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  by  Henry  George.  Collateral  reading  is 
suggested.  At  the  end  of  each  session  the  students  are  given  a  printed 
list  of  questions  which  cover  a  reading  assignment  in  the  textbook. 
These  questions  are  answered  and  discussed  at  the  subsequent  session. 
The  discussion  method  is  followed  in  the  classes.  Full  freedom  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  is  encouraged. 

This  course  is  followed  by  a  six-week  course  in  International  Trade. 
The  textbook  is  "Protection  or  Free  Trade?"  "Social  Problems"  is 
collateral  reading. 

Part  II. — The  Science  of  Political  Economy. 

The  title  of  this  course  is  also  the  title  of  its  textbook.  In  this 
course,  which  also  consists  of  ten  two-hour  sessions,  various  schools 
of  economic,  political  and  sociological  thought  are  discussions.  Six 
additional  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  by  Professor  George  Raymond  Geiger. 

TEACHERS  TRAINING  COURSE 

This  is  a  course  of  indeterminate  length,  but  never  less  than  ten 
sessions.  Enrollment  in  this  course  is  by  selection,  and  the  classes 
are  limited  to  not  over  twelve  students.  Each  student  is  required  to 
teach  at  least  one  lesson.  The  method  of  classroom  discussion  is 
explained.  Each  question  in  the  Teachers  Manual  is  analyzed,  so 
that  the  fundamental  concept  which  the  answering  of  this  question 
is  intended  to  bring  out  is  understood. 

Out  of  this  class  the  teachers  for  classes  and  for  the  Correspondence 
Course  are  selected.  Usually  the  prospective  teacher  supplements 
his  training  course  by  handling  correspondence  lessons  before  being 
assigned  to  a  class. 

FACULTY 

From  the  above  outline  of  the  Teachers  Training  Course  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  main  requirements  for  the  faculty  is  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  this  School.  Pre- 
vious training  or  cultural  background  is  not  stressed  in  the  selection 
of  instructors,  because  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  unless  one 
has  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  education,  business  training  or  general 
experience  the  probability  of  qualifying  is  very  remote.  Most  of 
our  teachers,  therefore,  are  college  trained.  It  is,  however,  even  more 
important  that  they  have  those  gifts  of  "sweet  reasonableness,"  dia- 
lectic, and  demeanor  which  are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  adults 
in  discussion  groups.  And,  of  course,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter. 

Among  our  teachers  are  to  be  found  men  and  women  of  such  diversi- 
fied interests  as  lawyers,  bankers,  public  accountants,  school  teachers, 
engineers,  brokers,  manufacturers,  journalists,  insurance  men,  minis- 
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ters.  All  of  our  teachers  are  volunteers.  They  teach  because  of 
their  sincere  interest  in  the  subject  matter.  Their  attitude  toward  this 
avocation  is  not  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  money,  and  all  of  them 
teach  at  the  sacrifice  of  time,  effort  and  personal  comfort.  Most  of 
them  contribute  money  as  well  to  the  work  of  the  School. 

However,  even  though  the  teaching  is  on  a  volunteer  basis,  the 
course  is  held  to  a  definite  form,  through  the  required  use  of  a  Teachers 
Manual  in  all  classes.  This  instrument,  therefore,  assures  uniformity 
of  interpretation  and  instruction,  if  not  in  presentation.  Further 
conformity  is  assured  by  the  use  of  common  textbooks. 

Above  all,  the  teachers  are  trained  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  political 
partisanship,  propaganda  or  bias.  In  the  teaching  of  political  economy 
a  purely  objective  point  of  view  is  sometimes  difficult.  But  this  very 
difficulty  is  an  asset  to  our  teaching,  because  we  have  found  that  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  in  handling  all  questions  and  all  schools  of 
economic  thought  induce  a  greater  willingness  to  learn  what  Henry 
George  has  taught.  This  is  impressed  upon  the  teachers  not  only 
in  their  training  course,  but  also  by  the  quickly  gained  knowledge 
that  to  hold  one's  classes  one  must  be  impartial. 

CHARACTER  OF  STUDENTS 

This  is  a  venture  in  adult  education.  Invitations  to  our  classes 
are  sent  promiscuously  to  the  general  public.  A  cross  section  of  our 
student  body  will  contain  almost  every  occupation  that  man  engages 
in,  and  every  age  from  eighteen  to  sixty.  The  greatest  number, 
however,  seem  to  come  from  the  professional  and  business  fields. 
School  teachers,  lawyers,  and  public  accountants  are  relatively  the 
most  abundant.  Architects,  brokers,  dentists,  clerks,  manufacturers, 
housewives,  business  executives,  students — it  is  impossible  to  char- 
acterize the  kind  of  students  who  attend  these  courses  except  to  say 
that  they  are  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  studying  funda- 
mental economics  and  social  philosophy.  Since  the  knowledge  gained 
at  this  School  cannot  be  capitalized  by  the  student  for  his  material 
advantage,  and  can  have  to  him  only  a  cultural  value,  it  must  be 
evident  by  the  numbers  who  take  this  course  that  there  is  an  actual 
need  for  it.  It  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  adult  education. 

A  Poet's  View  of  the 

English  Land  Question 

The  people  they  left  the  land,  the  land, 

But  they  went  on  working  hard; 

And  the  village  green  that  had  got  mislaid 

Turned  up  in  the  squire's  backyard: 

But  twenty  men  of  us  all  got  work 

On  a  bit  of  his  motor  car; 

And  we  all  became,  with  the  world's  acclaim, 

The  marvelous  mugs  we  are: 

CHORUS 

The  marvelous  mugs,  miraculous  mugs, 
The  mystical  mugs  we  are. 

GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON. 

TURNING  back,  wherever  there  is  light  to  guide  us, 
we  may  everywhere  see  that  in  their  first  percep- 
tions, all  peoples  have  recognized  the  common  ownership 
in  land,  and  that  private  property  is  an  usurpation,  a 
creation  of  force  and  fraud. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

<i  "DOLICE  Urged  to  Study  Teeth  in  Curoing  Crime," 
*-     is    the    heading  of    a    news    item.     Good!     Our 
war  against  crime  seems  to  be  making  progress. 


A  Bit  of  News  and  a  Word 
of  Thanks  from  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation 

FT  is  our  pleasure  to  make  an  interesting  and  important 
-*-  announcement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  May  25, 
1937  (too  late  to  be  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM),  the  Honorable  Lawson  Purdy,  one  of  the 
original  trustees  named  in  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  Schal- 
kenbach, was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy.  The  nomina- 
tion was  made  by  Anna  George  deMille. 

Mr.  Purdy  has  been  a  shining  light  in  the  Georgeist 
Movement  since  its  earliest  days.  A  friend  and  co-worker 
of  Henry  George,  some  of  the  most  valuable  accom- 
plishments have  been  the  results  of  his  labors.  As  Sec- 
retary, then  President,  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform 
Association,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
separate  assessment  of  land  and  improvements  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Purdy  is  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Five  appointed  by  Henry  George 
in  the  days  of  his  mayoralty  campaign.  The  others, 
Charles  Francis  Abbott,  Jerome  O'Neil,  Charles  Frederick 
Adams  and  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  have  dropped 
from  the  ranks.  At  the  same  meeting  John  W.  Angus, 
Lancaster  M.  Greene  and  Otto  K.  Dorn,  were  elected 
trustees.  Philip  H.  Cornick  will  continue  in  the  active 
role  of  First  Vice-President. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  friends  for  the  splendid 
way  in  which  they  responded  to  our  "Open  Letter"  (last 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM)  asking  for  help  in  establish- 
ing "Progress  and  Poverty"  with  the  bookdealers.  As 
a  direct  result  of  your  efforts,  the  sale  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  to  bookdealers  increased  in  July  sixty-six  per 
cent.  We  earnestly  hope  you  will  continue  your  splendid 
work. 

Frank  Berman,  Bronx,  New  York,  recently  sent  a  large 
selection  of  books,  including  all  the  important  titles,  to 
the  library  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Said 
Mr.  Berman  in  placing  his  order,  "In  case  of  trouble, 
we  might  as  well  have  the  officers  on  our  side."  This 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  good  work  that  can  be  done, 
at  little  cost,  among  the  libraries.  Does  your  local  library 
have  sufficient  clean  copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"?  Why  not  look  into  this  next  time  you  are 
browsing  around? 

The  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  July  18,  1937,  reported, 
"St.  John's  College  Turns  to  New  Teaching — 'Best  Books' 
the  Basis — Ancient  and  Modern  Works,  from  Plato  to 
Marx,  Are  Listed  for  First  Course."  In  the  article  that 
followed  it  was  stated  that  one  hundred  books  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  new  curriculum.  Said  President  Barr, 
"For  fifteen  years  we  have  sought  the  most  effective 
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teaching  devices  for  instructing  and  freeing  the  individual 
mind.  We  believe  that  we  have  found  it  in  the  carrying 
of  the  great  tradition  to  the  individual  mind.  The  mas- 
terpieces of  the  great  thinkers  are  the  tangible  embodi- 
ments of  the  tradition.  The  hundred  best  books  of 
European  thought  in  all  fields  will  provide  the  college 
new  means  of  instruction."  Further  on,  a  partial  list 
of  the  authors  to  be  studied,  was  given.  A.nong  them 
appeared  Karl  Marx,  but  not  Henry  George.  A  letter 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  President  Barr,  together 
with  a  complimentary  copy  of  "Significant  Paragraphs" 
from  "Progress  and  Poverty."  The  following  courteous 
reply  was  received:  "Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter, 
and  for  the  copy  of  "Significant  Paragraphs"  from 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry  George.  The  list  of 
books  which  our  New  Programme  makes  use  of  is  by  no 
means  fixed  or  complete,  and  we  welcome  suggestions 
such  as  yours."  The  letter  was  signed  by  Stringfellow 
Barr,  President. 

In  a  spring  review  of  our  work  among  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, it  was  found  that  for  one  year  ending  April 
30,  1937,  we  had  supplied  twenty- three  colleges  and  six 
preparatory  schools  with  books.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  books  which  may  have  been  secured  from 
bookdealers  and  other  sources. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  autumn.  Those 
of  our  friends  who  are  organizing  extension  classes  of  the 
Henry  George  School  are  urged  to  send  in  their  orders 
as  early  as  possible  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  the  cheapest  mode  of  transportation.  Being  slower, 
the  cheap  transportation  can  only  be  used  when  we  are 
given  sufficient  time  in  advance  of  the  opening  session. 
V.  G.  PETERSON,  Acting  Secretary. 

An  Assured  Future 

The  Henry  George  School 

Now  Under  Permanent  Charter 

another  page  will  be  found  the  text  of  the  appli" 
cation  of  the  Henry  George  School  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  permanent 
charter.  This  application  is  in  effect  a  history  of  the 
School  to  the  point  at  which  it  has  now  developed,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  aims  and  its  extraordinary 
progress. 

On  July  30,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  formally  voted  the  grant  of  an 
absolute  charter  for  the  provisional  charter  under  which 
the  School  has  functioned. 

Thus  the  School  marches  on.  The  dream  of  its  founder, 
Oscar  H.  Geiger,  is  gradually  receiving  its  full  materiali- 
zation. In  his  one  little  class  room  he  foresaw  and  pre- 
dicted the  future  world-wide  movement  for  economic 


freedom  based  on  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws.  In 
this  way  and  in  this  way  alone  can  the  malign  influences 
that  threaten  the  world  be  overcome.  The  aspirations 
of  the  trustees  for  the  future  know  no  limit.  But  they 
will  not  seem  fantastic  in  the  light  of  progress  already 
made.  The  trustees  for  the  most  part  are  business  men 
of  experience  who  plan  grandly  and  proceed  cautiously. 

In  the  coming  School  year  the  definite  plan  contemplates 
five  hundred  classes  with  a  total  enrollment  of  twenty 
thousand  in  addition  to  five  thousand  correspondence 
course  students.  This  can  be  accomplished  if  only  a 
few  more  Georgeists  volunteer  their  services  as  teachers. 

Let  this  splendid  work  now  entering,  so  to  speak,  on 
its  second  beginning  have  your  full  support.  Its  success 
will  redound  to  the  success  of  all  other  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  our  economic  faith.  It  may  be  well  to  remind 
our  friends  at  this  point  that  donations  and  bequests  to 
the  School  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  that  contribu- 
tions to  the  School  are  deductible  from  your  income  tax. 

To  Teachers  of  the 

Henry  George  School 

r  I  AHERE  is  one  paramount  thought  for  the  teacher  of 
-*-  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  to  place 
in  the  front  of  his  mind  and  to  keep  there  all  through  his 
whole  course  of  instruction. 

He  must  inspire  those  who  are  his  pupils  to  want  to 
emulate  his  action  and  to  teach;  he  must  train  others  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  want  to  become  trainers. 

He  is  not  playing  the  role  of  lecturer,  nor  does  he  need 
to  build  up  his  own  position  of  preceptor  as  one  in  a  pro- 
fessional teaching  job  must  of  necessity  do.  Although 
he  is  trying  to  make  converts  to  a  great  truth,  his  work 
is  harder  still,  for  he  must  create  converts  who  will  be 
inspired  to  go  forth  and  convert. 

Some  of  our  most  gifted  instructors,  who  most  capably 
teach  the  science  of  Political  Economy  and  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George — because  of  their  very  brilliance  and  elo- 
quence, but  more  particularly  because  of  their  avoidance 
of  a  simple  teaching  technique  or  patter — discourage 
their  pupils  from  themselves  becoming  teachers.  Would 
they  but  hold  to  the  Socratic  method,  lecture  less  elabor- 
ately and  guide  more  simply,  they  might,  when  they  ask 
their  "graduates"  to  start  new  classes,  meet  with  enthusi- 
astic acquiesence  instead  of:  "Oh,  I  could  never  teach 
this  subject!  I  can't  lecture.  I'm  no  orator — and  even 
if  I  were,  it  would  take  me  years  to  do  the  collateral  read- 
ing to  conduct  a  group  like  this!  " 

And  so  in  various  places  the  School  does  not  grow  as 
it  should — and  unless  every,  even  moderately  sized 
class  produces  at  least  one  new  teacher,  how  can  the 
School  grow  as  it  should?  If  the  first  class  hasn't  given 
birth  to  little  classes,  though  it  may  continue  vigorous 
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and  stalwart,  its  influence  isn't  fully  achieved  while  it 
remains  childless.  (For  oh,  how  this  world  does  need 
those  children!) 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brilliant  lecturer- 
teacher  will  save  his  eloquence  for  platform  and  pulpit, 
where  it  is  so  greatly  needed,  and  realize  that  his  work 
in  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  is  not  only 
to  impart  a  fundamental  truth,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  show  others  how  to  impart  it.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished if  he  sets  the  example  of  holding  to  the  simple 
question  and  answer  method  so  clearly  indicated  in  the 
"Teachers  Manual." 

Indeed,  if  all  teachers  thought  of  themselves  by  the 
names  used  in  the  HGSS  of  Great  Britain — namely 
"guides"  or  "tutors,"  they  would  without  doubt  make 
greater  progress  in  encouraging  those  who  have  been 
through  the  course  with  them,  to  go  forth  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  as  instructors,  and  "carry  on!" 

ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE. 

The  Henry  George  Congress 

THE  Twelfth  Henry  George  Congress  will  meet  in  De- 
troit, October  14,  15  and  16. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  convene  on  August  26, 
but  on  the  advice  of  our  Convention  Committee,  who 
desire  fuller  time  for  careful  preparation  and  publicity, 
the  October  dates  have  now  been  finally  approved. 

This  year's  convention  will  be  devoted  primarily  to 
the  consideration  of  tactics  and  methods  of  propaganda 
and  salesmanship,  including  suggestions  for  legislative 
and  political  action  in  favorable  localities.  In  building 
the  programme,  your  officers  and  committee  will  greatly 
appreciate  your  cooperation  and  any  concrete  suggestions 
which  you  may  feel  disposed  to  offer. 

Mr.  Laurence  Smith,  2460  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  is  Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee  and 
is  working  aggressively  to  make  this  convention  a  profit- 
able and  successful  one.  We  hope  we  may  count  upon 
your  presence  and  active  participation. 

have  called  the  group  addressed  on  another  page 
morons"  advisedly.  We  do  so  on  the  more 
weighty  authority  of  Frederick  Tilneys  who  in  his  work 
"The  Brain  from  Ape  to  Man,"  says  the  brain  is  never 
more  than  half  developed  and  never  more  than  one- 
fifth  used.  And  if  this  is  the  summary  of  so  able  a  thinker 
it  behooves  you  to  stir  yourselves  into  some  brain  activity 
that  will  develop  the  thinking  function  and  enable  you 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions. 

SENOR  CARDENAS,  the  new  president  of  Mexico,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "Before  I  leave  office  I  will 
solve  the  agrarian  problem."     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
knows  the  simple  way. 


Miscellany 


THE  GAMBLING  FARMER 


Since  great  quantities  of  agricultural  land  are  owned  by  corporations, 
syndicates,  big  estates,  banks  and  land  speculators,  the  fact  that  this 
land,  for  the  most  part,  is  mortgaged,  means  absolutely  nothing  with 
reference  to  the  general  condition  of  agriculture. 

*  *         * 

During  this  period  farmers  all  over  the  country  sold  their  farms 
at  two  or  three  times  their  original  purchase  price  and  bought  larger 
farms  and  assumed  larger  mortgages.  Even  as  the  silk-hatted  gam- 
bler in  Wall  Street! 

*  *         * 

The  fact  that  farmers  in  certain  states  have  engaged  in  wild  land 
speculation  and  have  lost,  is  no  sort  of  justification  for  special  govern- 
mental aid.  For  men,  under  such  conditions,  to  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  assess  the  millions  of  consumers  and  thus  compensate 
them  for  their  losses,  is  to  confess  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking 
the  dose  they  cooked  up  for  themselves.  Americans  in  the  past  have 
proved  that  they  can  take  it ! 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Myth,  Gus  W.  DYER  in 

American  Building  Association  News. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  MINISTERS 

The  ministers  of  Christ  could  get  much  new  light  by  studying  a 
few  of  the  writings  of  Henry  George,  especially  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
As  a  part  of  this  letter  may  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  disposed 
consideration  of  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  American  Murcury: 
"The  High  Cost  of  Dying,"  by  Albert  Jay  Nock?  I  believe,  with  all 
my  mind  and  soul,  that  the  communal  activities  of  mankind  are  wholly 
as  important  a  study  for  all  of  us  as  are  the  rules  of  personal  worship 
and  devout  practices.  We  should  know  just  what  kind  of  sin  that  our 
public  servants  are  committing  us  to  live  in  and  perpetrate.  Christ 
commanded  us  to  Love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  How  can  that 
standard  be  inaugurated  or  maintained  among  individuals  when  col- 
lectively we  do  the  opposite?  A  double  standard  of  faith  and  morals 
is,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  untenable.  The  State  must  be  Christianized. 
DR.  C.  J.  LAVERY  in  a  private  letter  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

FROM  A  REPRESENTATIVE  BANKING  ORGAN 

A  careful  study  of  past  real  estate  cycles,  using  all  of  the  available 
data  at  hand,  shows  a  fairly  well  defined  pattern  and  a  logical  sequence 
of  events. 

Thus,  starting  at  the  bottom  of  any  of  the  depressions,  gradual 
betterment  in  general  business,  increased  wages  and  employment 
cause  families  that  have  "doubled  up"  for  the  sake  of  economy  to 
seek  new  quarters  and  families  that  have  curtailed  their  dwelling 
space  to  expand  it  once  more  toward  their  normal  requirements. 
This  causes  dwelling  occupancy  to  increase  and  gross  rents  to  begin 
to  rise.  Since  mortgage  interest  is  fixed  and  since  the  expenses  of 
operating  biuldings  advance  more  slowly  than  gross  rents,  net  rents 
rise  even  more  rapidly. 

As  a  result  of  the  rise  in  rents  the  selling  prices  of  existing  build- 
ings begin  to  advance  sharply,  and  since  the  present  structures  can  be 
purchased  at  prevailing  low  prices  (low  relative  to  the  cost  at  which 
they  were  constructed)  very  little  new  construction  takes  place  until 
the  buildings  already  on  the  market  have  found  new  owners.  When 
the  existing  crop  of  structures  has  been  absorbed  new  construction 
starts,  slowly  at  first,  but  gains  impetus  as  the  construction  industry 
recognizes  that  at  last  it  is  profitable  to  build  once  more. 

Since  the  bottom  of  any  depression  is  always  followed  by  low  interest 
rates  and  an  accumulation  of  idle  capital  seeking  new  investment, 
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the  volume  of  building  is  stimulated  and  sustained  by  a  liberal  supply 
of  credit.  The  ease  of  financing  new  buildings  attracts  many  sub- 
contractors and  even  building  mechanics  into  the  construction  field 
as  operative  builders  and  since  the  amount  of  capital  outlay  which 
they  are  required  to  make  is  small  they  flourish  and  add  to  the  volume 
of  new  construction. 

THE  WILDFIRE  PERIOD 

The  new  buildings  absorb  vacant  land  and  thus  give  earning  power 
to  land  long  dormant.  As  a  result  the  tracts  adjoining  the  settled 
area  become  ripe  for  development,  prices  of  close-in  areas  advance 
rapidly  and  the  movement  spreads  beyond  the  recent  confines  to 
outlaying  farm  areas.  Acreage  is  subdivided  into  building  lots,  im- 
provements are  installed  and  lots  offered  at  many  times  their  value 
as  acreage.  Speculators  make  large  profits  and  the  news  of  fortunes 
made  spreads  like  wildfire  among  the  public. 

P.  P.  PULBEN  in  Banking  Journal  of  the  American  Banking  Asso. 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY  TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  NEWARK, 
N.  J.  EXTENSION  CLASSES  OF  THE  HENRY  GEORGE 
SCHOOL 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  attend  your  commencement  exercises.  You 
have  been  studying  the  Georgeian  philosophy  for  the  past  ten  weeks 
under  the  guidance  of  unselfish  teachers  whose  ambition  has  been  to 
set  your  feet  firmly  on  the  road  of  economic  truth.  This  evening, 
in  the  presence  of  loving  friends  and  relatives,  you  are  being  gradu- 
ated. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  make  three  observations? 

(1)  May  I  recall  to  you  the  significance  of  graduation?  The  word, 
you  know,  comes  from  the  Latin  "gradus"  meaning  a  step.  You  have 
just  advanced  a  step  (a  very  important  one,  to  be  sure)  but  only  one 
step  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  This  is  your  commencement 
on  the  road  to  economic  truth.  Continue  on  that  highway.  Read 
and  re-read,  study  and  ponder  over  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  "Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade,"  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy,"  and 
the  numerous  books  and  articles  by  George. 

Read  Mr.  Rusby's  brilliant  booklet  "Smaller  Profits,"  which,  in 
64  small  pages  encompasses  the  entire  philosophy.  That  booklet, 
I  notice  has  reached  a  circulation  of  more  than  150,000.  Mr.  Rusby 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  brain-child. 

Read  arguments  against  our  philosophy  and  see  if  you  can  effectively 
refute  them. 

Renewed  study  will  enable  you  to  see  our  philosophy  in  its  deeper 
implications.  If  you  continue  to  study  political  economy  there  will 
be  revealed  to  you  wider  aspects  of  the  great  philosophy.  The  test 
of  a  great  book  or  a  great  philosophy  is,  that  the  oftener  you  return 
to  it  in  the  light  of  your  increased  experience  and  greater  understand- 
ing, the  more  truth  will  be  revealed  to  you,  not  previously  perceived. 
I  have  been  studying  the  philosophy  more  than  thirty  years;  every 
year  reveals  to  me  finer  and  clearer  and  nobler  vistas  of  economic 
truth.  You  have  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain;  as  you  ascend 
the  slopes  the  view  will  become  constantly  clearer  and  finer  and  more 
awe-inspiring.  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  reach  the  summit,  if  indeed 
there  be  a  summit.  The  quest  rather  than  the  terminus  must  ever 
be  our  objective. 

Do  not  be  like  the  sweet  High  School  graduate  who,  happening  to 
be  seated  next  to  Professor  Einstein  at  a  banquet  such  as  this,  in- 
nocently asked,  "What,  do  you  do  in  life?"  He  replied,  "I  study 
astronomy  and  mathematics." 

"Dear  me,"  she  answered,  "I  finished  both  those  subjects  last  year." 

The  science  of  political  economy,  like  any  science,  is  dynamic, 
not  static.  It  is  made  of  the  stuff  of  life.  For  that  reason,  the  last 
word  has  not  been  said,  and  never  will  be  said.  If  ever  one  final  word 


could  be  uttered,  the  science  of  political  economy  would  no  longer 
be  a  living  thing. 

Henry  George,  great  man  that  he  was,  never  spoke  ex  cathedra, 
nor  claimed  infallibility. 

Lastly,  I  beseech  you  to  spread  the  knowledge  which^now  is  yours. 
For  the  supreme  value  of  knowledge  lies  in  the  enlargement  and  enoble- 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  in  general,  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  I 
recommend  that  as  quickly  as  possible  you  begin  to  teach  political 
economy.  In  spreading  the  Georgeian  philosophy  you  will  find  your- 
self constantly  becoming  better  grounded  in  economic  principles. 

I  was  asked  to  teach  Latin  and  geometry  twenty  years  after  I  had 
left  High  School,  at  a  time  when  I  had  only  the  barest  recollection 
of  those  subjects.  In  teaching  my  student  I  learned  those  subjects 
more  thoroughly  than  when  first  I  had  studied  them.  You  can  do 
the  same  with  political  economy. 

The  Henry  George  School 

Commencement  Dinner 

HPHE  Fourth  Annual  Commencement  Dinner  of  the 
•*-  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  was  held  at 
the  Roger  Smith  Restaurant,  40  East  41st  Street,  New 
York  City,  on  June  11,  at  6:30  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  attended, 
most  of  them  graduates  of  the  classes  just  ending. 

Lancaster  Green,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  School, 
introduced  the  speakers. 

The  regular  two-minute  speeches  were  made  by  student- 
representatives  of  the  various  graduating  classes.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  speakers  sounded  the  key-note 
when  he  said,  "If  we  first  know  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  tending,  we  can  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  There  are  few  fields  where  the  knowledge 
'where  we  are  and  where  we  are  tending'  is  as  important 
as  in  the  field  of  economics.  As  a  result  of  our  ten-week 
course  just  ended,  we  know  that  never  before  has  there 
been  such  material  progress  and  never  before  so  many 
people  unable  to  participate  in  that  progress.  We  know 
that  we  have  progress  and  that  we  have  poverty,  and  we 
know  the  reason  why." 

Mrs.  deMille,  back  from  a  busy  round  of  speech-making 
at  various  extension  class  graduations,  but  not  too  weary 
to  help  here  also,  spoke  briefly.  She  said,  "I  have  known 
about  that  fellow  Henry  George  for  a  long  time  —  I  knew 
him  as  a  fine  person  before  I  knew  about  his  philosophy. 
This  philosophy  is  the  open  sesame  —  the  way  out  of  all 
this  mess  we  are  in." 

Other  speakers  were  Sydney  Tobias,  Mac  Edds  and 
Frank  Chodorov.  John  Monroe,  just  back  from  a  trip 
through  New  England,  reported  great  progress  in  the 
establishing  of  extension  classes  in  that  section. 


personal  income  tax  in  our  country  is  too  small 
to  give  proper  results,"  says  a  writer  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Survey  Graphic.  A  statement  to  which 
all  predatory  governments  will  subscribe! 
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Activities  of  the 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

HHE  Ingersoll  broadcasts  are  progressing  in  "dis- 
•*-  tribution"  as  well  as  economic  quality  besides  some 
minor  improvement  as  shown  in  the  schedule  below: 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  been  given  a  very  favorable  place  for 
his  weekly  current  events  by  one  of  the  larger  stations. 
WBIL,  just  taken  over  by  WOV,  is  a  5,000  watt  station. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  is  giving  closer  study  to  simpler  language 
for  presenting  economics  to  the  ordinary  public. 

To  do  this,  without  weakening  the  force  of  the  George- 
ist  position  or  laying  himself  open  to  the  "step-by-step" 
charge,  requires  careful  thought.  Below  are  given  a 
number  of  examples  illustrating  this  particular  object 
and  upon  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  would  be  glad  of  comment 
from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  readers. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  believes  that  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  presenting  scientific  economics  to  the  public,  lies  the 
answer  to  our  progress:  this  is  the  old  problem  of  dis- 
tribution— as  distinguished  from  that  of  production. 
We  have  any  amount  of  first-class  economic  material, 
but  no  one  has  concentrated  definitely  on  putting  it  in 
form  such  as  the  public  will  absorb.  One  reason  for  this 
weakness  may  be  that  we  have  put  too  much  reliance 
on  converting  the  highbrow  and  so  have  not  developed  the 
best  presentation  even  for  him. 

CHARLES    H.     INGERSOLL'S    WEEKLY     BROAD- 
CASTING SCHEDULE 

Mon.,  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M.;  WWRL,  11:15  P.  M. 
Tues.,  WCNW,  5:30  P.  M.  ("Romance  of  Time");  WBIL, 
6:45  P.  M.  Thurs.,  WLTH,  8:15  P.  M.  Fri.,  WDAS, 
1:00  P.  M.;  WSNJ,  3:00  P.  M.;  WRAX,  4:45  P.  M. 
(Phila.)  Sat.,  WWRL,  11:00  P.  M.  Sun.,  WOV,  Public 
Service  Forum  Hour;  6:30  P.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M.  (C.  H.  I., 
Chairman  and  Director.) 

All  kilocycles  1400  to  1500  except  WOV,  1130—1000 
watts;  WBIL,  1100— 5000  watts. 

DORIS  ANGEL,  Office  Secretary. 

Radio  Broadcasts 

BY  CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL 

PHILADELPHIA  is  FOR  THE  MOMENT  LEADING  THE  WORLD  IN  A 
VERY  IMPORTANT  MATTER.  Her  handling  of  the  vacant  lot  question; 
it  proposes  to  charge  every  lot  10  per  cent  on  its  income.  If  Phila- 
delphia would  only  follow  up  this  move  of  collecting  "unearned  in- 
crements," it  would  have  no  more  financial  troubles.  These  lots 
get  their  ability  to  earn  income  only  from  one  source,  the  people 
of  the  city;  and  so — not  10  per  cent,  but  all — of  that  income  should 
go  to  support  the  people's  government.  And,  obviously,  the  vacant 
lots  are  the  least  logical  for  this  collection  of  social  values.  The  lots 
having  rich  properties  and  profitable  businesses  on  tijem,  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  vast  fund  of  economic  rent,  awaiting  the  Philadelphia 
statesmen,  on  whom  the  first  light  of  economic  wisdom  will  dawn. 


AT  LAST  WE  ARE  TO  HAVE  A  CENSUS  OF  THE  IDLE.  Congress 
promises  it  by  April.  And  the  number  of  unemployed  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  taking  this  fate- 
ful census.  It  seems  as  though  there  was  considerable  doubt  whether 
we  want  this  census  or  not — we  have  been  so  long  deciding  it.  Some 
of  us  would  really  prefer  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  exact  number  of 
millions  of  unemployed.  There  has  been  a  big  spread  between  the 
various  estimates,  from  the  White  House  to  Republican  headquarters. 
The  fact  is  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  unemployed.  The  shoe 
should  be  on  the  other  foot.  Labor  should  always  have  two  jobs 
looking  for  every  worker.  A  strike — or  any  labor  dispute,  should  be 
unknown. 

PICKETS  ARE  ABOUT  AS  MUCH  IN  POSSESSION  OF  NEW  YORK  STREETS 
AND  SIDEWALKS  AS  SIT-DOWNERS  ARE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  MICHIGAN, 
AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  STATES.  I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that 
when  a  man  paid  rent  for  store,  he  had  very  definite  property  rights — 
that  the  public  was  his  "property" — but  apparently  the  people  are  right 
who  say  that  law — even  natural  law — is  subject  to  frequent  revision. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  swirling,  shouting,  threatening  mobs,  politely 
called  picketers,  keeping  customers  away  from  stores  that  pay  hundreds 
of  dollars  daily  rent;  and  the  police  seem  to  be  protecting  them. 

REV.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK  COMMANDS  AN  AUDIENCE  OF  4,000 
EVEN  IN  MID  SUMMER  AND  DOES  NOT  FEAR  TO  TACKLE  A  TECHNO- 
LOGICAL SUBJECT.  He  says  our  machine  age  has  brought  us  con- 
fusion rather  than  freedom,  as  in  theory  it  would.  But  his  solution 
is  disappointing. 

Dr.  Fosdick  could  help  the  solution  of  the  complex  he  so  effectively 
presents;  and  it  could  not  well  be  spiritual;  it  must  be  economic. 
Machinery  is  always  making  an  excess  of  products;  modern  tools — 
capital — put  in  the  hands  of  man  have  so  multiplied  his  productivity 
as  to  "overproduce,"  produce  surpluses  that  amount  to  confusion. 

The  answer  is  not  to  stop  production  as  unionist  illiterates  would, 
to  socialize  and  redistribute  it  as  collectivists  would,  or  to  regard  it 
in  dumb  confusion  as  our  leaders  generally  do.  The  answer  is  to 
notice  the  social  services  performed  by  the  machine  and  socialize 
them,  and  them  only. 

Dr.  Fosdick  understands  of  course  that  in  referring  to  the  machine 
he  means  all  that  dynamic  fabric  of  activity  that,  in  the  hands  of 
125  million  "workers"  produces  everything  those  same  people  want. 
It  is  the  coordinate  arm  of  production,  capital — the  twin-brother  of 
labor.  But  the  Doctor  may  not  understand  that  these  two  produce 
an  intangible  social  dollar,  for  every  tangible  private  dollar  they 
divide  among  themselves. 

That  is  the  surplus  energy  of  the  machine  which,  permitted  to  go 
astray,  makes  this  confusion  the  Doctor  dramatizes.  It  makes  the 
socialist  think  he  should  capture  the  machine,  the  communist  think 
wealth  should  be  divided,  and  the  bureaucrat  that  laws  should  be  piled 
higher. 

But  is  it  not  much  easier  to  see  that  the  social  lost  dollar  should 
be  recovered  and  used  to  do  two  vital  things?  (a)  displace  the  burden 
of  15  billions  of  taxation  that  now  crushes  the  consumer,  halves  his 
buying,  shuts  down  factories  and  makes  millions  of  unemployed; 
(b)  put  this  tax  all  on  the  monopoly  that  now  takes  this  surplus  dollar 
— taxing  monopoly  out,  instead  of  industry. 

THE  problem  of  true  property  rights  would  be  solved 
with  justice   to   all   people   by  collecting  for   public 
revenue  the  rental  value  of  land,  and  removing  all  taxa- 
tion   from    labor    products.     Land    would    then    be    held 
by  the  producers  only,  and  not  by  the  speculator. 

JOHN  T.  GIDDINGS,  in  Providence  Journal. 
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Henry  George  Fellowship 

Federated  Chapters 

"P\ISPROVING  the  old  theory  that  the  Single  Taxers 
*-J  were  too  individualistic  to  organize  and  achieve 
their  common  goal,  the  Federated  Chapters  of  the  Henry 
George  Fellowship  have  demonstrated  that  Georgeists 
can  and  will  cooperate. 

According  to  National  President,  Nathan  Hillman, 
ten  cities  have  already  become  members  of  the  Federated 
Chapters,  stretching  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  with 
a  total  membership  of  over  3,000,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  more  cities  will  soon  join. 

The  Henry  George  Fellowship  is  the  alumni  organi- 
zation of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
The  Federated  Chapters  is  the  national  body,  and  is  the 
means  whereby  all  of  the  Chapters  can  cooperate  to 
achieve  our  final  goal,  the  establishment  of  the  George- 
ist  principles  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Many  seasoned  campaigners  for  the  Single  Tax  cause, 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science,  is  the  best  method  yet  discovered  to 
make  real  Single  Taxers  in  numbers  large  enough  to 
amount.  Of  course,  the  School  is  not  making  Single 
Taxers  of  every  student,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  School 
are  the  first  to  admit  this  fact.  However,  by  and  large, 
the  School  is  making  more  and  better  Single  Taxers, 
per  dollar  expended,  than  anything  ever  done  before  in 
the  history  of  the  movement. 

Oscar  Geiger,  the  founder  of  the  School,  realized  that 
a  person  could  not  be  made  an  expert  in  economics  in 
ten  weeks,  and  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Henry 
George  Fellowship,  which  would  keep  the  graduates 
together  so  that  they  could  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject  and  with  each  other. 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Geiger's  foresight  is  the  growth  of 
the  Federated  Chapters. 

The  graduates  themselves,  realizing  the  great  need  for 
further  study,  and  cooperation  to  increase  the  followers 
of  Henry  George,  have  banded  together  and  are  doing 
an  organization  job  that  undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Georgeist  movement. 

The  cities  which  are  members  of  the  Federated  Chapters 
with  their  officers  follow : 

Chicago  Chapter:  Victor  H.  Verby,  president;  George 
Moyland,  vice-president;  Myron  Goldenberg,  treasurer; 
Marcella  Gwin,  secretary;  Esther  Meinecke,  financial 
secretary;  Esther  Davis,  secretary  of  social  activities; 
Betty  Feldbein,  vice-president  of  social  activities. 

San  Francisco  Chapter:  Edgar  Pomeroy,  president; 
T.  L.  Braizell,  treasurer;  N.  J.  Braizell,  vice-president; 
Nellie  D.  Kujua,  secretary;  Jan  Kujua,  Dr.  W.  M.  Cam- 
eron, time-keepers. 

East  Bay  Chapter:     (Consists  of  the  cities  of  Oakland, 


Alameda,  Berkeley,  Emeryville.)  Robert  Hunter,  presi- 
dent; Grace  A.  Johnston,  secretary. 

Pittsburgh  Chapter:  Edward  G.  Lang,  president;  J. 
Butler,  vice-president;  John  C.  Weaver,  financial  secre- 
tary; Wm.  A.  Comorada,  recording  secretary;  Nicholas 
C.  O'Data,  treasurer,  Robert  C.  Bowers,  executive  sec- 
retary. 

Montreal  Chapter:  John  Anderson,  president;  Miss 
S.  Walton,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  York  Chapter :  Sidney  Tobias,  president;  Claudia 
Pearlman,  vice-president;  John  Munson,  treasurer;  Edith 
Salkay,  secretary;  Arthur  Vetterman,  honorary  chairman. 

Boston  Chapter:  Mark  J.  J.  Leonardi,  president; 
Lazarus  Ogus,  vice-president;  Marjorie  Dottling,  treas- 
urer; Albert  R.  Spears,  treasurer. 

Newark  Chapter:  George  C.  Winne,  president;  Alex- 
ander M.  Goldfinger,  vice-president;  Morris  J.  Hoenig, 
secretary;  Mitchell  S.  Lurio,  vice-president. 

Omaha  Chapter:  Harold  Becker,  president;  Paul 
Koons,  vice-president;  H.  F.  Sarman,  secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas  City  Chapter:     Hugh  Ennis,  president;    John 

C.  Baker,    vice-president;     Clara    A.    Rose,    secretary; 
Mrs.  H.  Stolz,  recording  secretary;    Jessie  E.  Monohan, 
recording  secretary. 

National  Officers  of  the  Federated  Chapters  are: 
Nathan  Hillman,  president.  Mr.  Hillman,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  is  now  located  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Edward  G.  Lang  of  Pittsburgh,  vice-president;    Noah 

D.  Alper  of  San  Francisco,  2nd   vice-president;    Harry  E. 
Kuck  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  treasurer;    Harold  M.  Becker 
of  Omaha,  financial  secretary;  J.  Edward  Jones  of  Chicago, 
corresponding  secretary. 

Joseph  R.  Carrol,  Norfolk,  Conn.;  Edward  White, 
Kansas  City,  and  James  C.  Fuller,  Missouri,  are  member 
of  the  executive  committee. 

FEDERATED  CHAPTERS 

OF  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  FELLOWSHIP. 

Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 

TVTR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  am  as  much  handicapped  in 
-*•*•'•  talking  on  the  subject  of  taxation  to  this  audi- 
ence as  though  I  were  talking  in  a  strange  language.  Forty- 
three  years  ago  a  great  friend  of  mine,  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
for  nine  years  mayor  of  Cleveland,  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  and  supported  an  amendment  to  a  tax  bill 
which  incorporated  a  principle  in  which  I  have  believed 
for  forty  years.  Our  common  belief  in  this  cause  was  the 
basis  of  my  lifelong  friendship  with  this  great  Ohio  citizen. 
They  got  six  votes  for  the  amendment  in  the  House  at 
that  time,  and  the  names  of  the  six  men  were  recorded 
in  the  Congressional  Record  that  they  might  go  down 
in  history. 
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I  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  possibility  of  passing  such 
an  amendment,  which  I  am  going  to  present  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  but  I  do  it  to  find  out  how  many  more  people 
in  this  House  will  vote  for  this  proposal  than  voted  for 
it  forty-three  years  ago.  Moreover,  I  do  it  because  of 
the  sentiment  involved.  I  spoke  the  last  words  at  the 
grave  of  Tom  Johnson  in  Greenwood.  Cemetery,  Brooklyn, 
twenty-six  years  ago,  where  we  left  him  sleeping  beside 
his  great  friend,  Henry  George.  It  is  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment with  me  to  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House  and  do 
what  my  great  friend  did  forty-three  years  ago,  and  offer 
the  same  proposal. 

In  just  a  couple  of  minutes  I  must  try  to  give  you  a 
little  flash  of  this  truth.  The  first  pioneers  come  to  a 
community  like  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  no 
land  value  when  they  come,  but  as  the  community  grows, 
the  growth  of  population  creates  the  land  value.  When 
the  first  pioneers  come  there  is  no  need  of  public  revenues, 
no  need  of  taxes,  but  as  the  community  increases  there 
is  increasing  need  of  public  revenue.  This  is  the  economic 
drama  which  has  happened  in  every  city  in  America. 
First  you  have  the  growth  of  population,  there  being  now 
600,000  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  growth  of  population  you  have  two  economic 
forces.  You  have  land  values  and  taxes.  Taxes  and 
land  values  rise  and  go  up  and  up  together,  caused  by  the 
same  thing,  the  growth  of  population.  I  say  the  rising 
land  values  of  a  community  are  just  as  clearly  nature's 
provision  for  the  increasing  needs  of  revenue  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  milk  in  a  mother's  breast  is  nature's  pro- 
vision for  the  babe  in  her  arms.  At  the  proper  time  I 
am  going  to  offer  this  amendment. 


F^HE  New  Jersey  Legislature  admits  that  the  unem- 
ployment problem  is  too  deep  for  its  members  and 
adjourns  without  doing  anything.  How  many  of  its 
members  were  honest  enough  to  tell  the  voters  before 
election  that  they  were  too  ignorant  to  be  fit  for  a  legis- 
lator's job.  Those  who  did  not  secured  office  and  salary 
under  false  pretenses.  Does  not  New  Jersey  law  penal- 
ize fraud?  Electing  frauds  to  the  legislature  is  one  reason 
why  unemployment  exists. 

*"  I  AHE  Duke  styles  me  a  Pessimist.  But,  however 
-»-  pessimistic  I  may  be  as  to  present  social  tendencies, 
I  have  a  firm  faith  in  human  nature.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  attainment  of  pure  government  is  merely  a  matter 
of  conforming  social  institution  to  moral  law. 

HENRY  GEORGE,  "Property  in  Land." 

THE  only  way  to  check  and  stop  the  evil  (of  the  White 
Man)  is  for  all  the  Red  Men  to  unite,  in  claiming  a 
common    and  equal  right  to  the  land,  as  it  was  at  first 
and  should  be  yet.  —  Tecumseh's  Speech  to  Governor  Harri- 
son, at  Vincennes,  Aug.   12,   1810. 


What  I  Learned  in 

Santiago  (Cuba) 

ON  first  arriving,  the  picturesqueness  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  Cuba,  reminds  the  visitor  of  a  quaint 
picture  on  a  post  card  come  to  life.  Founded  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  presents  old,  crumbling  churches  and  quaint  little  houses 
with  large  window  openings  guarded  by  fancy  iron  grills.  The  en- 
trances are  paved  with  beautiful,  colored  tiles.  Tiny  street  cars 
rumble  and  rock  through  narrow  streets,  twisting  their  way  up  and 
down  traffic-locked  thoroughfares  swarming  with  people.  Un- 
tethered  goats  munch  bits  of  grass  along  the  more  modern  avenues 
where  small  parks  and  grass  bordered  walks  have  been  set.  Many 
stray  dogs  dart  about  while,  very  near,  overhead,  greasy  buzzards 
soar  boldly,  hinting  that  although  Santiago  boasts  a  Department 
of  Sanitation  housed  in  a  beautiful  new  modern  building,  much  is 
still  required  for  its  proper  functioning. 

The  green  steep  hills  behind  Santiago  are  peppered  with  small 
plots  of  ground,  haphazardly  cultivated.  Small,  ramshackle  houses 
or  huts,  sometimes  covered  only  by  colorless  dry  palm  leaves,  shelter 
the  tillers  of  these  fertile  tiny  acres.  At  each  doorway  groups  of  small 
children,  mostly  naked,  peer  shyly  around  a  mother's  tattered  skirt. 

Yet  strangely  enough,  as  one  approaches  the  town  proper,  many 
vacant  plots  of  more  arable  and  desirable  ground,  large  and  small, 
may  be  seen — level  and  fertile  land  whose  appearance  of  being  long 
unoccupied  is  accentuated  by  the  sagging,  dusty,  windowless  houses, 
partly  covered  by  some  huge  wild  vine,  or  shaded  by  fruit-laden  mango 
trees,  untended.  If  the  villager  wishes,  he  may  climb  through  a  rift 
in  the  barbed  wire  or  picket  fence  and  pick  himself  a  hatful  or  stomach- 
ful  of  these  abundant  fruits  that  seem  to  grow  and  ripen  only  to  rot 
on  the  ground. 

After  insisting  strenuously,  I  was  conducted  through  a  typical 
untenanted  parcel  of  land  and  was  told  that  although  the  rental,  in- 
cluding a  house  of  four  large  rooms,  was  considered  quite  moderate, 
the  place  had  been  vacant  for  years.  It  seemed  that  the  poverty  of 
the  would-be  buyers,  unable  to  spare  even  the  initial  rental,  together 
with  the  instability  of  the  local  government  and  its  inability  to  guar- 
antee them  security,  prevented  occupancy.  Then,  too,  if  rented, 
how  could  the  place  be  maintained  during  the  months  necessary  to 
recondition  this  tumbled-down,  weed-choked  field? 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  idle  land,  the  landowners  seem 
perfectly  willing  to  hold  to  their  high  prices  and  to  their  land  as  well. 
Thus,  in  limiting  the  amount  of  land  in  use,  rents  increase  as  the 
margin  of  cultivation  and  wages  are  forced  lower  until  it  is  no  longer 
profitable  for  the  small  independent  farmer  or  industrialist  to  hire 
laborers  and  remain  in  business.  Thus,  unemployment  statistics 
rise  higher. 

Meanwhile,  increasingly  large  numbers  of  idlers  and  beggers,  the 
latter  mostly  ragged  children,  clutter  the  streets.  It  is  difficult  to 
forget  one  beggar,  very  old  and  ragged,  blackened  and  dried  by  the 
sun,  who  seemed  contented  to  rehearse  his  "line"  time  and  again  in 
a  dreary  monotone  whether  or  not  there  were  any  passersby  to  hear. 
Yet  his  condition  differs  from  that  of  others  only  in  degree. 

Strangest  of  all,  we  noticed  several  hundred  men  and  women, 
laborers,  streaming  through  the  immigration  and  customs  building. 
A  few  of  them  laughed  or  smiled  cheerfully  as  they  greeted  a  familiar 
face  but  most  of  them  looked  sullen  and  expressionless  as  they  patiently 
shifted  their  possessions,  tied  into  cloth  bundles,  while  they  waited 
their  turns  to  enter  the  immigration  office.  Then  we  noticed  that 
those  who  came  out  proceeded  in  groups  to  the  dock  where  they  piled 
through  the  side  hatches  of  an  old  freighter  to  take  their  places  inside 
the  crowded,  stuffy  hold.  It  must  have  been  hot  in  there  for  the  sun 
beat  down  on  the  ship  as  though  it  would  blister  the  paint  on  its  deck 
and  sides. 
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Upon  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  this  wholesale  exodus,  we  were 
casually  informed  that  they  were  being  deported  to  the  places  whence 
they  originated,  Haiti,  Jamaica  and  other  points  of  the  West  Indies. 
But  why?  With  little  attempt  to  hide  his  impatience  with  such 
silly  questions,  our  informant  snapped  "that  since  there  was  scarcely 
work  to  be  given  our  own  native-born,  how  could  we  possibly  find 
employment  in  these  times  for  outsiders."  Many  of  them  had  made 
their  homes  in  Cuba  for  years  but  because  of  some  little  loophole, 
excuse  had  been  found  to  deport  them.  Strange  indeed  that  so  many 
whose  mouths  have  to  be  fed,  and  bodies  clothed  and  housed,  with 
able  hands  that  are  capable  of  creating  tremendous  wealth  for  Cuba 
itself  are  unable  to  find  the  means  whereby  they  may  produce  and 
exchange  the  necessities  they  must  consume  in  living!  And  so  these 
human  cattle  were  being  shipped  to  other  lands.  Let's  hope  they 
found  better  "grazing." 

Thus  we  scratched  through  the  patina  that  covers  Santiago  to  see 
the  wretchedness  seemingly  ignored  by  its  more  prosperous  citizens. 
We  viewed  the  rank  poverty  of  such  dusty  little  villages  as  Caney 
on  its  outskirts,  nestled  below  the  historic  ruins  of  El  Viso  fort. 

When  we  look  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  and  misery  that  spread 
to  our  older  neighbors,  almost  matched  by  the  slums  of  our  own  large 
cities,  it  would  seem  that  we  too  are  on  the  same  road.  Only  those 
with  closed  eyes  can  ignore  these  evils  that  arise  from  denying  in  one 
way  or  another  free  access  to  man's  natural  heritage,  land,  the  basic 
means  from  which  he  derives  his  subsistance. 

An  attempt  to  alleviate  this  situation  is  to  be  made  by  Colonel 
Fulgencio  Batista,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Cuban  Army,  who  recently 
announced  a  three-year  plan  to  bring  about  the  economic  and  social 
reconstruction  of  Cuba.  In  a  twenty-point  legislative  programme, 
which  will  regimentate  almost  every  phase  of  national  life,  he  proposes 
to  include  regulation  of  rentals,  wages,  and  payments  to  planters 
for  cane,  reforms  in  the  tax  system,  a  tightening  of  labor  legislation 
under  which  no  foreigner  can  obtain  employment, -strict  regulation 
of  the  tobacco  industry  and  agriculture  in  general,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  State  lands. 

Though  complete  details  are  still  lacking,  opposition  is  growing 
among  business  men  and  merchants  who  feel  their  interests  at  stake. 
Financing  this  vast  plan,  in  the  face  of  huge  deficits  mounting  yearly, 
will  naturally  mean  a  tremendous  increase  in  taxation  to  industry 
and  the  public  in  general. 

Somehow,  this  all  sounds  very  familiar  as  though  we'd  heard  it 
before  and  brings  to  mind  the  man  who  tried  to  lift  himself  out  of  a 
deep  ditch  by  his  bootstraps. — EARL  D.  JONES. 

Postal  Card  Suggestion 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  "FOLLOWING-UP" 

TjXDLLOWERS  of  Henry  George  are  failing  to  reasonably  ad- 
JL  vance  his  Cause;  and  it  is  due  primarily  to  failure  to  responsibly 
follow-up  the  basically  demonstrated  science  on  which  it  rests,  and 
to  adopt  persuasive  methods  of  dealing  with  common  "sense-of- 
justice"  views  on  which  acceptance  of  it  inevitably  depends. 

For  although  all  sciences  rest  solely  on  natural-law  facts — not 
on  authoritative  statements  by  anyone  or  on  moral-law  views — 
acceptance  of  Social  Science  laws  which  apply  to  human  beings  instead 
of  senseless  things,  must  practically  depend  upon  this  human  "sense- 
of-justice."  And  any  arrogant  antagonizing  of  it  in  natural  converts 
drives  them  from  the  simple  appropriation  of  Rent  as  Enough,  into 
the  confusions  of  Socialism. 

Such  antagonizing  of  natural  and  essential  converts  is  mainly  due 
to  authoritative  predicting  of  Single  Tax  results  which  are  repulsive 
to  them;  this  predicting  being  largely  substituted  for  the  Scientific- 
Fact  teachings  (1)  That  natural  law  results  are  inevitably  fixed  re- 
gardless of  beliefs  about  them;  and  (2)  That  the  elimination,  by 
Single  Tax,  of  present  Rent  income  to  mere  ownership  of  land,  will 


also  eliminate  this  income  from  present  interest  yield  to  mere  owner- 
ship of  wealth  (capital). 

Conscientions  Single  Taxers  must  teach  these  inherent  truths  or 
be  practically  false  to  the  Cause.  And  to  avoid  contempt  for  their 
intelligence  and  fairness  they  must  recognize  obvious  natural  facts 
notwithstanding  authoritative  disregard  of  them.  They  must  know 
as  ordinary  humans  do,  that  all  unlimitedly  producible  goods,  in- 
cluding pigs  and  calves  and  wheat  and  cotton,  do  naturally  sell  below 
average-wage  yield  whenever  over-produced;  and  that  superior 
using  of  capita!  by  human  beings  earns  correspondingly  high  wages 
without  senseless  capital  in  itself  earning  anything.  Then  they  can 
effectively  show  to  common  sense  workers  that  the  great  Remedy  is 
Enough — that  further  Socializing  is  not  needed. 

The  specialized  learning  of  school-men  economists  notoriously 
does  insure  above  average  using  of  common  sense,  which  is  about 
all  that  Single  Tax  truths  essentially  call  for;  and  even  students  of 
Henry  George  need  to  use  and  to  respect  such  independent  thinking 
in  responsibly  following-up  his  great  work.  For  without  this,  per- 
suasive appeal  for  common  sense  support  of  the  Cause  sinks  to  author- 
itative teaching,  which  is  obnoxious  to  independent  thinkers.  These 
are  simply  hindsight  views  of  an  oldster  in  the  Cause. 

WALTER  G.  STEWART. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Eckert  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

MR.  SPEAKER,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
is  being  acclaimed  by  labor  as  one  of  its  greatest 
achievements  in  the  long  and  weary  struggle  for  its  rights. 
The  weeks  and  months  that  its  life  was  hanging  in  the 
balance  labor  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  despair.  The 
actions  of  the  courts  were  awaited  with  bated  breath, 
and  when  at  last,  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1937,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pronounced  the 
act  a  living  thing  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  ranks 
of  the  workers.  And  this  not  without  reason,  for  the 
principles  for  which  labor  fought  and  struggled  through- 
out the  years  were  at  last  sanctified  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  right  of  self-organization  and  collective  bargaining 
have  been  regarded  by  the  champions  of  labor  among 
their  most  important  and  effective  weapons. 

That  labor  should  be  unduly  enthusiastic  about  the 
outcome  of  the  legal  battle  over  the  Wagner  Act  and 
anticipate  greater  benefits  than  can  possibly  be  realized 
must  be  expected.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  have 
not  only  been  schooled  in  the  efficacy  of  self-organiza- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  by  their  leaders  but  the 
Supreme  Court  entertains  and  declares  the  same  view. 
In  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  the  leaders  of  labor  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  but  natural  that 
practically  everybody  is  entertaining  the  thought  that, 
with  the  Wagner  Act  and  related  legislation  securely 
on  the  statute  books,  labor  is  about  to  enjoy  its  just 
rewards. 

Without  minimizing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that,  notwithstanding  the  legal  recognition 
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of  the  much-coveted  principles  underlying  the  Wagner 
Act,  the  war  for  the  full  rights  of  labor  has  not  yet  been 
won,  and  that  many  bitter  battles  remain  to  be  fought. 
Candor  impels  the  necessity  to  remind  labor  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  full  fruits  of  labor  can  come  to  pass 
only  when  the  basic  element  of  production  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  on  equal  terms  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  their  God-given  inheritance  restored.  Equality  before 
the  law  and  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  delusions  so  long  as  labor  must  pay  tribute 
to  the  privileged  few  for  the  opportunity  to  labor  and 
produce. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  against  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
recently  decided,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  delivered 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

"The  right  of  employees  to  self-organization  and  to 
select  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  for  collective 
bargaining  or  other  mutual  protection  without  restraint 
or  coercion  by  their  employer  is  a  fundamental  right. 
Employees  have  as  clear  a  right  to  organize  and  select 
their  representatives  for  lawful  purposes  as  the  respon- 
dent has  to  organize  its  business  and  select  its  own  officers 
and  agents.  Discrimination  and  coercion  to  prevent  the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  employees  to  self-organiza- 
tion and  representation  is  a  proper  subject  for  condem- 
nation by  competent  legislative  authority.  Long  ago 
we  stated  the  reason  for  labor  organizations.  We  said 
that  they  were  organized  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
situation;  that  a  single  employee  was  helpless  in  dealing 
with  an  employer;  that  he  was  dependent  ordinarily  on 
his  daily  wage  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family; 
that  if  the  employer  refused  to  pay  him  the  wages  that 
he  thought  fair,  he  was  nevertheless  unable  to  leave  the 
employ  and  resist  arbitrary  and  unfair  treatment;  that 
union  was  essential  to  give  laborers  opportunity  to  deal 
on  an  equality  with  their  employer." 

From  these  words  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  a  laborer, 
as  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  is  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity with  his  employer  and  therefore  in  a  position,  through 
the  power  of  collective  bargaining,  to  demand  his  full 
rights.  But  before  accepting  this  conclusion  and  ringing 
down  the  curtain  on  the  problem  of  labor,  let  us  examine 
the  facts.  And  in  considering  this  problem,  let  it  first 
be  observed,  in  order  that  laborers,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  may  deal  on  an  equality  with  their  employer 
it  is  necessary  that  such  laborers  enjoy  freedom  of  con- 
tract. It  goes  without  saying  that,  unless  the  right 
to  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties  is  free 
from  pressure  or  duress  from  any  source  whatsoever, 
there  cannot  be  equality  between  the  parties.  It  has 
been  said:  ^ 

"Freedom  of  contract  begins  where  equality  of  bar- 
gaining begins." 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  freedom  of  contract  where 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  contracting  parties  is  unequal. 


Freedom  of  contract  is  a  deceptive  phrase.  Americans 
are  boastful  of  their  so-called  freedom  and  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  inalienable  rights  with  which 
man  is  endowed  are  theirs  to  enjoy.  Upon  examination, 
however,  this  is  a  bold  and  unjustifiable  assumption. 
America  has  not  yet  achieved  that  station  of  economic 
and  political  development  where  it  can  be  truthfully 
asserted  that  the  wage  workers  are  free  and  independent. 
True  freedom  is  impossible  in  an  economic  order  when 
even  the  most  obscure  worker  is  denied  the  opportunity 
to  use  his  labor  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants. 

Do  laborers,  even  with  the  right  of  self-organization 
and  collective  bargaining,  enjoy  the  economic  freedom 
necessary  to  use  their  labor  to  satisfy  their  wants  or  to 
deal  with  their  employers  on  a  basis  of  equality? 

Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Congressional  Record 


Port  Newark- 


Suckers  and  Sharks 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  is  a  city  of  half  a  million  people.  However, 
she  has  never  attracted  much  attention  in  the  past,  due  no 
doubt  to  her  proximity  to  New  York  City.  Lately,  events  have 
occurred  which  have  put  Newark  on  the  map,  so  to  speak,  and  therein 
lies  our  tale. 

Among  the  "failings"  of  New  Yorkers  is  a  propensity  for  poking 
fun  at  their  neighbors.  There  is  a  story  that  a  big  New  York  daily 
once  taunted  the  smaller  town  by  propounding  the  mock  question, 
"Where  is  Newark."  A  newspaper  of  the  latter  hastened  to  reply, 
"Why,  just  9  miles  from  the  biggest  sucker  town  on  earth."  Yet, 
as  subsequently  will  be  shown,  the  New  Jersey  paper  spoke  less  wisely 
than  it  thought,  despite  the  fact  that,  among  other  evidences  of  her 
gullibility,  New  York  has  tamely  submitted  to  a  sales  tax  and  similar 
devices  for  mulcting  her  citizens  of  any  advantages  which  her  peculiar 
location  has  given. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  big  city  to  look  with  scorn  on 
Newark  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ages  ago  Mother  Nature  saw  fit 
to  lay  at  the  future  Newark's  backyard  acres  and  acres  of  slimy  marshes, 
in  which  the  mud  would  ooze  back  and  forth  with  every  change  of 
the  tide  of  the  bay,  just  off  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  brackish  waters 
and  the  millions  of  "cat-tails"  growing  out  of  them  seemed  to  serve 
but  one  purpose — the  creation  of  a  paradise  for  the  famous  New  Jer- 
sey mosquitoes.  This  part  of  the  earth  was  cursed  by  every  New 
Yorker,  and  Newarker,  who  felt  the  sting  of  the  pests. 

But  something  happened.  In  what  was  a  liability  heretofore, 
Newark  saw  possibilities.  Those  salt  meadows  were  potential  assets. 
In  a  few  years  they  were  given  artificial  drainage  and  a  great  part  of 
them  was  filled  in.  As  a  result,  a  fine  seaport  has  been  developed 
there,  as  well  as  a  superb  landing  field  for  air  planes,  the  finest  in  the 
annals  of  aviation.  Even  New  York  acknowledges  the  smaller  city 
as  the  eastern  terminus  for  the  transcontinental  plane  traffic.  So 
that  in  a  very  short  time  Newark  "has  come  into  her  own,"  but  only 
metaphorically  speaking.  Let  us  see. 

After  Newark  first  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  vision,  she  was  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  working  out  the  plans.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  drains  and  fill  on  the  meadows  were  done  at  municipal  ex- 
pense, the  city  did  not  have  title  to  all  the  lands  necessary  for  the 
development.  To  be  sure,  she  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  part  of  them, 
but  these  were  of  the  tax  title  variety,  always  looked  on  rather  coldly 
by  the  legal  profession.  However,  in  the  initial  stages  there  seemed 
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no  need  of  hurry.  It  was  felt  that  outstanding  claims  could  be  bought 
at  leisure  and  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  to  assemble  all  the 
various  parcels  into  Newark's  hands.  Even  then,  there  were  some 
meadow  owners  who  were  offering  to  let  their  holdings  go  for  a  "fair 
price,"  which  in  some  inexplicable  manner  tended  to  settle  around 
$3,200  an  acre.  A  few  decades  back  they  could  be  had  for  a  song. 

Time  passed.  Progress  tarried  not  to  bargain  with  the  land  owners, 
either  peacefully,  collectively,  or  otherwise,  but  started  the  good 
work  of  contsructing  basins,  piers,  warehouses,  runways  and  acces- 
sories for  airplane  service.  And  land  values  moved  forward,  a  sure 
sign  of  progress.  (?)  Now  and  then  a  site  would  be  "lawfully" 
acquired  although  at  increasingly  higher  prices. 

Things  apparently  were  running  smoothly,  when  of  a  sudden  a 
storm  broke  loose.  It  was  all  due  to  one  of  those  periodic  American 
pastimes  known  as  an  election.  On  May  11,  just  passed,  several 
dozen  candidates  were  running  for  the  five-man  office  styled  the 
Newark  City  Commission.  The  "outs"  sized  up  the  port  situation, 
and  forthwith  took  up  against  the  incumbents  seeking  re-election 
that  good  old  battle  cry,  "Throw  the  rascals  out!"  At  the  proper 
time  a  Supreme  Court  investigation  was  ordered,  to  inquire  into 
certain  alleged  acts  of  misfeasance  by  the  commissioners. 

In  1928,  as  brought  out  at  the  Court  hearing,  the  basic  price  of 
certain  of  the  meadow  lands  was  "fixed"  at  $3,200  an  acre  by  willing 
sellers,  as  stated  before.  But  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear, 
the  city  was  not  disposed  to  buy  at  that  figure.  Almost  imperceptibly 
lawyers,  and  more  lawyers,  entered  the  picture.  Transfers  of  title 
from  the  old  to  new  owners  were  arranged.  "Dummies,"  severally 
and  in  groups  also  became  seized  of  various  parcels.  Anyhow,  in 
1935  we  find  the  commissioners  very  anxious  to  buy,  almost  at  any 
price!  The  "base  rate"  of  $3,200  an  acre  had  jumped  to  $20,000. 
In  fact  one  parcel  formerly  offered  by  an  old  landed  family  for  $16,000 
and  refused,  was  now  ordered  to  be  purchased  from  the  new  owners 
for  $.190,000.  Somebody  got  word  of  this  to  a  taxpayers'  association 
who  emitted  such  a  lusty  howl  as  to  bring  about  a  rescission  of  the 
contract.  This  outburst,  however,  must  have  exhausted  their  lung 
power,  for  the  sale  of  other  tracts  went  through.  One,  formerly 
begging  at  $3,040  now  brought  $44,000  to  the  new  owners,  mark  you. 
More  such  lands  were  taken  over  at  similar  rates.  In  the  old  days 
such  prices  would  have  been  preposterous.  And  rightly  so,  for  then 
the  ownership  of  the  prizes  was  not  in  the  "right"  people.  It  takes 
a  little  while  to  swing  deals  of  this  kind,  and  a  little  cash,  not  to  men- 
tion connections  with  the  powers  that  be.  But  great  and  mighty 
were  the  forces  of  the  vendors  now.  Each  deal  required  a  host  of 
lawyers,  appraisers,  and  go-between  men,  also  politicians  to  travel 
far  and  wide  to  unearth  heirs  having  3/32  interests,  etc.  A  new  basic 
rate  was  evolved  for  the  airport  site  requirements.  For  the  floor 
of  a  landing  field,  what  was  more  natural  than  to  ask  "ceiling"  prices. 
The  sky  was  the  limit. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  characterized  as  sharks  the  various 
gentry  who  were  in  his  time  despoiling  the  West  with  their  specula- 
tions in  our  lands  and  natural  resources.  The  analogy  is  a  good 
one,  but  there  is  this  difference.  Unlike  the  water  species,  land  sharks 
often  go  to  great  lengths  to  complicate  their  technique.  The  latter 
are  much  more  acrobatic,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  Newark  case  by  the 
remarkable  trapeze  acts  of  the  recipients  in  concealing  the  sums  they 
acquired  through  the  meadow  purchases.  There  were  split  checks, 
cut-back  checks,  cash  checks  and  rubber  checks.  There  was  cash, 
lots  of  it,  in  tin  boxes.  Female  performers  had  a  part  also,  being 
ideal  repositories  of  the  aforesaid  monies  realized  by  their  husbands. 
There  were  the  usual  terrific  feats  in  forgetfulness  of  who  did  anything 
or  what  was  what — appraisers  hired  and  paid  for  by  the  city,  but 
selected  by  the  selling  promoters  and  making  their  reports  in  the 
latters'  offices;  one  "city"  appraiser,  who,  for  signing  a  report  pre- 
pared by  a  municipal  employee,  received  $1,000  from  Newark  for  the 
"appraisal;"  reports  for  vendors  and  vendee  containing  in  them- 
selves the  tell-tale  evidence  they  had  been  typed  on  the  same  machine. 


One  episode  in  particular  must  be  mentioned,  for  it  depicts  a  strug- 
gle, in  reverse,  so  to  speak,  between  honor  and  shame.  Strangely 
enough,  the  city  had  on  its  regular  staff  an  expert  in  these  salt  meadow 
titles,  who,  in  making  a  bargain  with  a  pair  of  lawyers  representing 
a  vendor,  actually  got  the  better  of  it.  Such  outrageous  conduct 
in  taking  advantage  of  a  land  owner  and  his  two  attorneys  was  not 
to  pass  unchallenged  by  counsel  for  the  commissioners  under  investi- 
gation. The  expert  on  cross-examination  was  asked  if  he  didn't 
feel  ashamed  for  his  part  in  giving  the  city  a  break.  Lo  and  behold 
the  callous  fellow  admitted  he  hadn't  lost  any  sleep  over  it!  The 
examining  counsel  reeled  back,  speechless.  Alas,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  inspired  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  have  cast  the  moral 
in  some  such  tripping  refrain  as 

Oh,  we  don't  aim  to  bear  the  blame, 
We  only  seek  to  show  the  shame. 

Of  course,  the  commissioners  had  a  defence  to  the  charges.  It 
was  a  simple  one.  They  unanimously  explained  it  was  impossible 
to  give  the  land  purchases  a  proper  consideration.  Why?  Because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  business.  Surely,  they  said,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  about  one-half  their  time  is  taken 
up  in  attempting  to  provide  for  or  escape  from  the  demands  of  indi- 
gent citizens.  To  put  it  in  their  own  words  the  City  Hall  is  primarily 
a  headquarters  for  handouts  and  job  seeking.  Then  too,  municipal 
financing  is  a  constant  source  of  worry,  giving  them  no  end  of  sleep- 
less nights.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Finance,  frantic  at 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  hit  on  the  desperate  idea  of  taxing  all 
bank  accounts  in  Newark.  But  of  course  the  plan  didn't  work,  for 
by  October  1,  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  become  assessable,  most 
of  the  accounts  walked  out  and  went  to  New  York  and  other  places, 
thus  escaping  the  tax.  Slackers,  the  Commissioner  called  them, 
oblivious  of  the  natural  law  that  if  you  tax  capital  you  tend  to  drive 
it  away. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  port  titles  were  very  expensive,  and 
this  of  course  increased  the  city  budget.  On  this  point  the  Court 
minutes  reveal  from  another  commissioner  a  statement  something 
like  this— "When  the  City  does  not  seek  any  lands  they  are  offered 
for  a  reasonable  price,  but  just  as  soon  as  we  wish  to  purchase  them 
the  values  seem  to  go  sky  high."  Now  that  calls  for  a  poet  laureate 
to  record  a  new  version  of  naivete. 

But  there  is  even  more  unpleasantness  ahead.  Newark  is  about 
to  face  litigation.  The  cloverleaf  layout  for  motorists  on  the  meadow 
State  Highway,  the  United  States  army  base,  and  parts  of  the  landing 
field  are  on  disputed  ground.  A  warning  has  already  been  given  the 
city  to  get  its  lessees  off  the  "rightful  owners'  "  property,  or  they 
will,  as  a  sample  of  their  might,  enclose  the  runways  on  the  airfield. 
(Fancy  being  a  passenger  on  a  plane  some  day  and  having  to  make  a 
three-point  landing  on  a  picket  fence.)  It  might  be  noted  that  this 
prank  is  contemplated  by  one  of  the  lawyers  who  cleaned  up  when 
the  pickings  in  meadow  lands  were  good.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  down- 
right honest  fellow,  and  anything  but  a  hypocrite.  At  the  outset 
of  his  activities  he  made  something  of  a  vow  which  goes  like  this, 
"Never  give  a  s'ucker  a  break."  He  claims  he  has  never  broken  faith 
with  his  philosophy,  and  the  facts  in  the  case  fully  support  him,  as 
Newark  can  well  testify. 

To  turn  to  serious  comment,  should  we  really  get  worked  up  at 
the  doings  of  those  whom  good  people  are  pleased  to  call  despicable 
sharks.  In  the  existing  order  of  things  are  not  sharks,  of  the  marine 
variety,  quite  natural?  Will  they  not  continue  to  propagate  as  long 
as  their  God-given  element  continues  to  exist?  Certainly.  Is  it 
not  therefore  idle  to  inveigh  against  the  habits  of  any  creature  for 
merely  adapting  itself  to  its  environment?  Why,  then,  feel  any  dif- 
ferently towards  land  sharks.  Can  society  really  complain  of  the 
latter  when  society  has  produced  the  spawning  grounds  for  them. 

The  real  remedy  consists  in  removing  the  cause.  While  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  we  may  be  unable  to  change  the  divine 
decree  that  makes  ocean  man-eaters  possible,  we  do  have  it  in  our 
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power  to  repeal  the  man-made  decree  that  makes  the  institution  of 
land  sharks  possible. 

How  much  closer  to  real  justice  would  our  aforesaid  Court  be,  if 
instead  of  passing  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  individuals  in  the 
case,  it  were  possible  to  hand  down  a  presentment  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  as  follows: 

"We  feel  it  is  about  time  to  cease  making  vain  decrees  on  this  vexed 
subject  of  land  dealing.  To  this  end,  we  would  recommend  immediate 
legislation  for  handling  the  cause  rather  than  waste  time  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  effects  of  speculation  in  land. 

"In  her  slogan  'Newark  Knows  How,'  we  are  left  to  infer  that  some- 
how this  means  progress.  But  what  does  it  profit  a  city  to  rear 
splendid  monuments  if  they  rest  on  the  backs  of  the  people  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  favored  few.  When  Newark  first  conceived  a  busy 
harbor  and  matchless  air  field,  was  that  vision?  Certainly  not,  if 
the  effect  inevitably  tended  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  And  can  this  be  denied  in  the  face  of  higher  and  higher 
taxes  together  with  a  greater  cost  of  living  in  relation  to  our  purchas- 
ing power. 

"Newark,  you  are  held  to  ransom,  and  do  not  know  it.  The  Port 
deal  tribute  you  render  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  you  daily  and  hourly 
pay  as  a  result  of  permitting  private  individuals  to  appropriate 
throughout  the  entire  community  the  socially  created  land  values 
which  of  right  belong  to  all  the  people. 

"You  belie  your  slogan,  'Newark  Knows  How.'  As  presently  typi- 
fied, history  will  record  it  only  as  an  evidence  of  membership  in  those 
legion  states  which  have  spent  their  substance  in  the  fattening  of  the 
ultimate  destroyers  of  all  progress.  If  it  is  true  that  Newark  Knows 
How,  then  remove  the  scales  from  your  eyes,  take  up  the  banner  of 
Henry  George,  exemplify  his  teachings,  and  lead  the  nation,  and  the 
world,  to  sanity  and  freedom. 

CHARLES  Jos.  SMITH. 

We  append  to  the  above  the  following  editorial,  taken  from  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  dated  July  2,  1937. 

PORT'S  FUTURE  AND  TAXES 

Resignation  of  Newark's  Industrial  Commission,  established  to 
help  develop  Port  Newark,  has  been  ascribed  to  two  causes:  First, 
disagreement  with  Mayor  Ellenstein's  leasing  policy,  and,  second, 
Newark's  moronic  administration  of  the  personalty  tax  law.  .  .  . 

Of  these  twin  handicaps  the  gravest,  of  course,  is  Newark's  tax  policy. 
The  commission  found  it  a  formidable  barrier  to  industrial  expansion. 
Plants  and  payrolls  naturally  gravitate  toward  communities  with  a 
more  equitable  system,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  consistency 
with  which  General  Motors  and  other  corporations  have  passed  up 
Newark  for  Linden,  Trenton  and  other  cities  in  and  out  of  the  state. 
.  .  .  Other  communities,  less  favorably  situated,  restrain  the  im- 
pulse to  pile  up  crushing  assessments.  The  inevitable  result  is  that 
they  get  the  business  Newark  should  get.  .  .  . 

Unless  Newark  gets  tax  relief  it  isn't  much  use  to  consider  the  future 
of  the  Port. 


The  Fairchild  Picnic 


skies  threatened  on  Saturday,  une  19, 
but  hearts  were  light  as  we  climbed  aboard  a  bus 
chartered  by  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
and  set  out  for  Mr.  Fairchild's  annual  picnic  at  his  home, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mahwah  River  in  Suffern,  New  York. 

Arrived  at  our  destination  we  found  the  graduating 
students  of  the  Sunnyside  Extension  Class  already  there. 
A  little  later  we  greeted  a  large  contingent  from  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

The  raising  of  the  flag  and  singing  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  opened  the  day's  activities.  After  that  George- 


ists  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  hungry  and 
wanted  to  eat.  Charles  Homer,  of  the  Sunnyside  Exten- 
sion Class,  did  an  excellent  job  as  chef  and  it  was  not  long 
before  coffee  and  frankfurters  were  being  passed  around. 

Luncheon  over,  it  was  time  for  speeches  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  diplomas.  The  rain  which  we  had  cheer- 
fully predicted  would  "hold  off"  commenced  to  fall  in  a 
dismal  drizzle,  but  we  were  comfortable  in  a  roofed  stand 
which  Mr.  Fairchild  told  us  was  a  new  addition  to  his 
pleasant  estate. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  Mr.  Fairchild  recalled  an 
earlier  picnic  at  which  Oscar  Geiger  had  announced  pub- 
licly for  the  first  time,  his  plans  for  a  Henry  George  School. 
Speaking  of  his  own  work  as  a  class  organizer,  Mr.  Fair- 
child  described  groups  in  Middletown,  Suffern,  Sunny- 
side,  and  Madison  Street,  New  York. 

Our  next  speaker  was  Dan  Beard,  who  related  remin- 
iscently  his  friendship  with  Henry  George.  He  told  of 
the  gatherings  at  his  studio  in  New  York  when  Henry 
George,  Father  Huntington,  Father  McGlynn  and  Hamlin 
Garland  met  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  day.  "Henry 
George,"  said  Dan  Beard,  "was  a  delightful  companion." 

Then  we  heard  Mr.  Frank  Chodorov  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science,  who  opened  his  remarks 
with  a  typical  Chodorovian  sentence — "More  important 
people  will  speak  to  you  today,  but  no  one  represents  a 
more  important  movement  than  I  do,  because  I  am  here 
to  speak  to  you  of  the  Henry  George  School."  He 
sketched  the  history  of  the  School  from  Mr.  Geiger's 
first  class  to  its  latest  graduation. 

Speeches  were  made  by  various  students,  teachers  and 
workers  of  the  graduating  groups.  We  heard  Mr.  Z.  K. 
Green  and  Mr.  Clunan,  both  of  Middletown,  Mrs.  Bitter- 
man,  Secretary  of  the  Suffern  Class,  Gerald  Reynolds, 
Treasurer  of  the  Sunnysiders,  and  Mr.  Garn  who  con- 
ducted a  class  of  fifty  young  lawyers  in  Madison  Street, 
New  York. 

United  States  Senator  Copeland,  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Mr.  Fairchild,  talked  to  us.  "History,"  said  he,  "is 
filled  with  a  series  of  revivals.  Henry  George  developed 
a  philosophy  which  has  survived  all  these  years.  I  am 
wondering  if  this  may  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  re- 
vival. We  need  to  revise  our  present  tax  system — we 
need  a  simpler  plan  which  will  solve  the  problems  of  our 
people,  not  tax  laws  which  need  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  figure  out." 

Diplomas  were  distributed  to  the  graduating  students 
by  Mrs.  Copeland.  A  rousing  burst  of  applause  greeted 
the  announcement  that  a  graduating  student  of  the 
Teachers  Training  Class  of  Sunnyside  was  none  other 
than  our  host — Mr.  Walter  Fairchild. 

With  the  reading  of  a  poem  composed  by  Mr.  Garn, 
the  meeting  came  to  a  close. 

The  only  casualty  reported  involved  three  unlucky 
Georgeists  whose  maritime  skill  proved  inadequate  when 
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it  came  to  piloting  the  Fairchild  raft  on  the  treacherous 
Mahwah.  At  the  time  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  goes  to  press, 
we  are  still  uncertain  how  our  wet  friends  made  the  jour- 
ney back  to  town. 

Washington  Letter 

THE   twenty-sixth  annual  gathering  of  Single  Taxers  was    held 
on  Sunday,  June  6,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Lane  Keeley 
in  Riverdale,  Maryland,  with  about  forty  present. 

Following  the  usual  generous  basket  luncheon,  the  friends  assembled 
in  the  living  room,  with  the  overflow  on  the  piazza  by  the  windows. 

Mrs.  Helene  H.  McEvoy  as  presiding  officer,  announced  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club, 
it  had  been  voted  to  take  steps  toward  a  tentative  effort  to  bring  to 
life  the  National  Woman's  Single  Tax  League  of  somewhat  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  object  of  which  step  will  be  to  help 
hold  together  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  hundreds  of  young 
women  who  are  being  graduated  from  the  Henry  George  classes  all 
over  the  country  each  year.  Clarence  Darrow  was  quoted  as  declar- 
ing that  94  per  cent  of  crimes  are  committed  as  a  result  of  poverty, 
and  if  Single  Taxers  could  abolish  this  root  evil,  we  should  be  doing  a 
good  work  for  the  human  race. 

Messages  of  regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present  were  sent  by 
Representatives  Eckert  and  Bigelow,  who  had  been  called  out  of  the 
city,  and  by  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post,  who  was  not  well  enough  to 
come.  Mr.  Western  Starr  was  reported  as  being  in  the  hospital,  and 
Mrs.  Marie  H.  Heath  is  spending  about  a  fortnight  with  her  daughters 
in  Winchester,  Virginia,  following  a  serious  operation  on  her  eye. 

The  programmes  at  these  annual  gatherings  are  always  informal, 
with  impromptu  talks  by  the  members,  which  usually  bring  up  ani- 
mated discussions  after  adjournment. 

Mr.  Walter  I.  Swanton  called  attention  to  an  article  by  John  Lear, 
Associated  Press  Staff  writer,  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
May  23,  entitled  "Awakened  Single  Taxers  to  Face  Test  in  1938," 
which  article  he  understood  had  been  run  in  some  1,200  or  more  papers 
throughout  the  country.  Reference  was  also  made  to  President 
Roosevelt's  efforts  to  prevent  land  speculation  in  the  1,200,000  acres 
in  the  region  of  the  Coulee  Dam.  The  civil  war  in  Spain  has  its  roots 
in  the  land  question,  Mr.  Swanton  declared,  and  distributed  notices 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy  to  be  held  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  and  also  copies  of  Herbert  S.  Bigelow's  bill  HR  6872 
"to  provide  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
the  taxation  of  improvements  upon  land." 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Mooney  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  declared  one  of 
Henry  George's  greatest  statements  to  be  that  "nothing  is  property 
except  that  which  is  made  by  labor."  And  what  is  not  made  by  man, 
must  be  made  by  God.  Yet  this  annual  profit  on  Nature  amounts 
to  something  over  $20,000,000,000  per  year  and  our  object  is  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  this  handicap  on  labor.  The  way  to  bring  about  world 
peace  is  to  give  everybody  an  opportunity,  but  governments  stand 
in  the  way  of  this.  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "That  government  is  best 
which  governs  least"  and  that  "The  earth  belongs  to  the  living." 
We  ought  to  have  a  national  organization,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  announcing  our  one  object  to  be  the  abolition  of  monop- 
oly, and  ask  all  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  this,  to  join  us;  then, 
after  discussing  tariff  monopoly,  patent  monopoly,  etc.,  we  should 
show  land  monopoly  to  be  the  worst  evil  of  all,  and  the  remedy.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler's  tactics  in  the  prohibition  movement  were  cited  as  fur- 
nishing a  good  example  for  other  organizations  to  follow. 

Dr.  Morton  G.  Lloyd  called  attention  to  the  work  of  the  People's 
Lobby,  whose  monthly  luncheon  programmes  are  broadcast  over  a 
coast-to-coast  hook-up,  and  said  that  their  principles  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  organization  suggested  by  Mr.  Mooney. 


Mr.  Joseph  Danziger  paid  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  Colonel  H. 
Martin  Williams,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  raise  his  voice  in  protest 
against  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  in  1917,  which  fearless  cour- 
age had  led  to  the  loss  of  hfs  position  as  Reading  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  John  F.  Du  Comb  compared  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  in 
the  matter  of  assessment  and  collection  of  a  land-value  tax,  with  our 
present  combersome  and  expensive  method  which  places  a  premium 
on  dishonesty. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  told  of  her  latest  game,  which  she  re- 
gards as  an  improvement  on  the  principles  which  formed  the  basis 
of  her  "Monopoly"  and  "Landlord"  games,  and  after  the  completion 
of  this  latest  game,  she  hopes  to  resume  the  teaching  of  a  Henry 
George  class. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Colton  said  that  the  one  phrase  which  had  had  the  most 
influence  in  making  him  see  the  light,  was  that  about  "taking  com- 
munity value  for  the  use  of  the  community  which  produced  it."  The 
two  pamphlets  which  he  regarded  as 'being  the  best  for  lending  to 
friends  whom  he  wanted  to  help  "see  the  cat,"  are  "The  Story  of  My 
Dictatorship"  and  "Plain  Talk  on  Taxation."  The  situation  de- 
veloping between  capital  and  labor  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the  old 
question  as  to  what  would  happen  when  an  irresistible  force  meets 
an  immovable  object. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Selah  expressed  approval  of  the  principle  of  the  land 
value  tax,  including  the  five  billion  dollars'  worth  of  property  held  by 
the  churches,  but  he  believed  that  other  taxes  should  also  be  included, 
as  he  doubted  that  the  former  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment, which  objection  was  answered  by  Mr.  Mooney  with  facts  and 
figures  to  show  that  this  revenue  would  more  than  meet  the  demand, 
if  administered  without  waste. 

Mr.  Cyrus  E.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  the  District  Henry  George  class, 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  national  headquarters  in  Washington. 
He  believed  in  neighborhood  gatherings  at  which  members  would 
bring  in  new  friends  and  encourage  free  discussion  and  the  answer- 
ing of  questions  regarding  the  Single  Tax,  or  objections  that  might 
be  raised  to  it. 

Among  those  who  spoke  briefly  were  Mrs.  Minnie  L.  White,  Mrs. 
Miriam  M.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Jennie  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Danziger. 

After  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  our  hostess  for  her  generous  hos- 
pitality not  only  on  this  occasion  but  for  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  meeting  adjourned,  but  the  discussion  was  still  going 
strong  when  this  scribe  left  the  scene  at  nearly  six  o'clock. 

GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 

The  California  Campaign 

OlNCE  last  reporting  to  your  readers  I  have  to  note 
v-'  a  decided  improvement  in  the  California  situc.ti ••"•. 
The  legislature  has  adjourned.  In  the  matter  of  the  sales 
tax,  its  various  positions  were  negative  and  will  work  to 
make  the  tax  more  odious  than  ever.  While  the  lower 
house  voted  to  reduce  the  tax  and  also  to  take  the  tax 
off  foodstuffs  sold  in  restaurants,  the  Senate  took  the 
opposite  position  and  both  propositions  were  rejected  by 
a  large  majority.  The  truth  must  be  recognized  that  in 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union  popular  government 
is  nullified  to  a  great  extent,  because  the  country  rules 
the  city  as  to  the  Senate,  and  in  no  state  is  this  more 
decidedly  so  than  in  California. 

Thus  we  have  to  thank  the  enemies  of  our  movement 
for  resisting  the  slightest  move  to  relieve  the  people  from 
the  payment  of  an  odious  tax  and  making  them  the  more 
ready  to  accept  our  way  out. 
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However,  everything  the  legislature  did  was  not  with- 
out its  value.  You  will  recall  probably  all  too  vividly 
that  last  year  by  an  artificial  construction  of  the  sub- 
title of  our  petitions  for  the  initiative  ("captious  and 
hypercritical,"  said  the  dissenting  judge),  the  Supreme 
Court  prevented  our  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
from  remaining  on  the  ballot.  This  cannot  again  occur. 
An  act  which  passed  the  legislature  and  was  signed  by 
the  Governor  provided  that,  instead  of  a  subtitle  in  twenty 
words  supplied  at  their  peril  by  the  advocates  of  a 
measure,  every  page  bearing  signatures  shall  have  at  its 
head  only  a  repetition  of  the  summary  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  which  appears  on  the  first  page. 
This  was  the  simple  and  natural  thing  to  do  and  should 
have  been  that  required  by  law  in  the  first  place. 

In  addition  by  another  act  if  the  proponents  of  a  measure 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  Attorney  General's  summary, 
they  can  at  once  appeal  to  one  of  the  district  courts  of 
appeal  and  have  his  action  corrected.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  the  Attorney  General  will  at  all  times 
play  fair. 

Thus  the  ground  work  has  been  laid  for  the  future. 
Now  as  to  the  amendment  for  which  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  Clarence  E.  Todd,  of  San  Francisco.  For 
several  months  a  good  sized  group  has  been  meeting 
usually  once  a  week  to  thrash  over  the  form  the  new 
amendment  shall  take  and  to  guard  it  at  every  point. 
In  addition  we  have  carried  on  very  considerable  corre- 
spondence over  this  subject-matter  with  people  all  over 
the  state  and  in  other  states.  We  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  we  can  speak  of  the  approximate  results, 
although  much  we  have  done  will  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  various  legislative  counsel  and  others  whose  advice 
will  be  sought. 

We  may  say  that  the  essentials  of  the  prior  proposi- 
tion will  be  preserved.  All  budgets  and  appropriations 
in  California  are  arranged  according  to  the  biennium 
period,  and  the  sales  tax  will  be  abolished  at  the  end  of 
the  biennium  which  will  close  about  eight  months  after 
the  election  or  June  30,  1939. 

Bearing  in  mind  again  the  biennium,  all  taxes  on  im- 
provements and  tangible  personal  property  will  be  abolished 
as  to  state  taxation  at  the  end  of  eight  years  or  four  bi- 
enniums,  and  all  such  local  taxation  within  a  year  later. 
The  progression  will  be  made  by  a  reduced  rate  on  improve- 
ments and  tangible  personal  property  of  20  per  cent 
per  biennium  or  10  per  cent  per  annum  as  compared 
with  the  rate  on  land  values  if  taxes  are  levied  annually, 
as  they  are  locally. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions,  as  for  instance, 
forbidding  assessing  officers  from  raising  the^value  placed 
on  improvements,  preventing  tax  moratoriums  except 
as  to  homesteads,  granting  immediate  exemption  of  $1,000 
in  value  for  homesteads,  permitting  continuance  of  taxa- 


tion as  now  when  required  by  contract  obligations,  ex- 
pressly not  interfering  with  any  taxation  not  directly 
involved  in  our  proposal,  etc. 

Of  course  we  cannot  speak  of  the  impression  which  the 
new  initiative  will  make  upon  the  public  mind.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  we  have  more  than  a  splendid  chance 
for  success.  The  sales  tax  is  as  much  of  a  nuisance  or 
even  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  People  are  in- 
quiring how  it  happens  that  with  advancing  wages  the 
costs  of  living  grow  more  rapidly,  and  we  can  furnish  the 
plain  answer. — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

HOW  SHALL  BUSINESS  BE  TAXED? 

(Published  by  the  Tax  Policy  League,  N.  Y.  City.  12mo.  175  pages. 
Cloth,  price  $2.50) 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  the  making  of  which  have  gone  many 
hands,  eminent  professors  from  the  universities  and  teachers  of  eco- 
nomics, all  "experts"  on  the  subject. 

We  have  made  little  progress  in  the  theory  of  taxation  since  Hobbes 
— (we  think  it  was  Hobbes)  who  advocated  heavy  taxation  on  pro- 
duction because  it  would  spur  the  "victim"  to  greater  effort  and  thus 
increase  the  sum  total  of  wealth.  Little  importance  would  be  laid 
on  this  theory  of  Hobbes  by  any  of  the  present  day  authorities  on 
taxation.  It  seems  to  be  accepted  generally  today  that  taxation  is 
an  evil,  but  a  necessary  evil  and  inescapable. 

Throughout  these  discussions  there  are  no  principles  which  have 
obtained  or  are  likely  to  obtain  any  general  agreement.  It  is  all  a 
hideous  mess.  We  quote  from  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume, 
Noel  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, who  says,  "When  the  imposition  of  a  relatively  inequitable  tax 
is  necessary  (?)  the  inequities  may  be  corrected  by  a  proper  balancing 
of  the  tax  system  as  a  whole." 

That  is  to  say:  The  whole  can  be  made  by  some  legerdemain  more 
equitable  than  its  parts! 

Mr.  Sargent  says:  "It  is  our  belief  that  both  income  and  sales 
taxes  can  be  combined  in  a  sound  taxing  system."  And  he  advocates 
a  general  manufacturing  sales  tax.  This  should  be  welcome  news  to 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing.  A  special  tax  of  this  sort  adding 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  reducing  the  sales  of  the  articles  will 
hardly  find  favor  in  the  organization  which  Mr.  Sargent  mis- 
represents. 

In  the  contribution  of  Prof.  Groves  of  the  Economics  Department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  we  come  to  the  following  gem: 
''Ability  to  pay,  however,  is  mainly  a  personal  idea  which  cannot 
very  plausibly  be  associated  with  a  distinctly  impersonal  association 
like  a  corporation." 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  a  combination  resulting  in  a  strange 
modification  of  its  associated  parts,  where  the  less  is  greater  than  the 
whole,  or  when  you  take  from  two  or  there  or  a  thousand  you  some- 
how avoid  the  mulcting  of  the  individual.  Can  you  beat  it? 

This  confusion  is  inevitable  in  defending  a  process  of  "taxation 
by  seizure."  The  moral  objection  to  taxation  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay,  which  is  accepted  by  these  writers — the  John  Dillinger 
method — leads  to  more  than  one  difficulty.  If  there  are  no  principles 
to  be  considered  the  way  is  open  for  a  variety  of  blundering  into  a 
number  of  holes. 

Professor  Groves  says:  "It  is  probably  impossible  and  perhaps 
inadvisable  to  use  taxation  as  a  means  of  preventing  monopoly,  but 
it  may  be  used  to  recapture  monopoly  gains.  This  is  the  reason  why 
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we  should  seek  to  develop  genuine  excess  profits  tax  in  our  taxing 
system." 

What  are  excess  profits  and  who  and  what  should  determine  them 
is  a  problem  which  we  prefer  to  leave  to  Prof.  Groves. 

Through  some  of  these  contributions  there  runs  the  notion  that 
big  business  is  detrimental.  Ray  Blougham,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  says:  "Much  evidence 
exists  of  the  danger  of  the  economic  power  of  large  corporations." 

May  we  inquire  if  it  is  the  largeness  of  these  corporations  that  con- 
stitutes their  influence  for  evil,  or  the  possession  of  monopolistic 
powers  shared  by  big  and  little?  And  just  at  what  point  does  the 
small  business  become  possessed  of  the  evils  of  big  business?  In  other 
words,  how  big  is  big? 

That  we  are  involved  in  strange  mathematical  contortions  that 
make  the  less  equal  to  the  greater  follows  from  the  abandonment  of 
principles. 

Ellsworth  C.  Alvord,  lawyer,  says:  "I  also  readily  admit  that  given 
principles  agreed  upon  today  might  be  inapplicable  tomorrow."  Sup- 
pose a  chemist  or  astronomer  should  reason  this  way^where  would 
they  arrive?  Nowhere,  the  reader  will  agree.  The  only  science 
that  according  to  its  teachers  has  no  principles  is  political  economy. 
Yet  we  pay  its  professors  for  expert  advice.  Is  it  any  wonder  we 
get  nowhere.  Yet  after  denying  that  there  is  any  principle  which 
may  not  be  changed  from  one  year  to  the  next,  Mr.  Alvord  has  the 
temerity  to  suggest  certain  principles.  But  he  does  show  rather 
successfully  the  conflicting  nature  of  taxing  practices.  The  article 
by  Mr.  Alvord,  the  longest  in  the  book,  is  for  this  reason  worth  reading. 

But  why  go  further?  There  is  little  in  the  book  that  is  contribu- 
tory to  our  knowledge.  This  is  because  the  subject  treated  is  un- 
scientific in  itself.  You  cannot  take  a  subject  which  has  no  scien- 
tific base  and  discuss  it  in  terms  of  science.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  taxation.  It  is  taking  by  seizure,  and  every  method  of  doing 
this  is  objectionable.  Some  methods  seem  more  objectionable  than 
others,  some  a  trifle  more  brutal,  but  all  are  inequitable.  For  there 
is  a  provision  in  society  for  all  social  needs.  None  of  these  writers 
seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact.  So  none  of  them  offers  an  alter- 
native to  taxation.  Has  any  one  of  them  ever  read  "Progress  and 
Poverty?" 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  unconscionable  mess.  Alfred  G.  Buehler, 
Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  summed 
it  up.  He  says,  "There  is  no  real  system  of  business  taxation;  there 
is  only  a  hodge  podge  of  taxes  imposed  by  independent  jurisdictions 
without  regard  for  the  practice  of  other  governments."  (Divisional 
jurisdictions.) 

A  useful  bibliography  of  books  on  business  taxation  is  an  appendix 
to  the  work. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

WE  have  received  from  Arthur  Madsen  of  Land  and  Liberty  of 
London  the  Report  of  the  United  Committee  for  1936.  This  covers 
the  activities  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  the 
International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  and  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  lists  a  large 
number  of  periodicals  in  which  advertisements  of  our  principles  have 
appeared.  These  publications  comprise  a  total  circulation  of  over 
5,000,000. 

ANOTHER  welcome  booklet  published  at  one  shilling  is  the  Social 
Science  Manual  used  by  the  Henry  George  School  of  Great  Britain 
and  prepared  by  F.  C.  R.  Douglass,  M.A.  It  follows  the  general 
plan  and  scope  of  the  Teachers  Manual  of  the  New  York  School  but 
contains  considerable  new  matter  written  with  the  thoroughness  and 
scholarship  that  characterize  everything  that  comes  from  the  pen 


of  Mr.  Douglass.  A  short  biography  of  Henry  George  with  mention 
of  the  books  he  wrote  comprises  part  of  the  British  manual  as  does  also 
a  separate  chapter  on  Interest  which  indicates  the  divergent  views  of 
the  followers  of  Henry  George  on  the  Interest  question.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Douglass  says:  "Whatever  views  on  these  points  may 
be  they  cannot  affect  the  main  argument  by  which  Henry  George 
discovers  the  causes  of  poverty  and  plenty."  This  British  Manual 
fitly  supplements  the  teachers  training  course  followed  in  the  New 
York  School  to  which  acknowledgment  is  made,  though  the  British 
Manual  is  based,  as  we  have  indicated,  on  a  wholly  independent  elu- 
cidation of  the  text  book,  which  of  course  is  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Correspondence 

THE  OPPORTUNE  TIME 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  socio-economic  outlook  of  the  whole  world  has  radically  changed 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  people  are  in  a  more  receptive  mood 
than  they  used  to  be.  They  are  developing  a  keener  attitude  toward 
the  really  important  things  of  life. 

I  believe  that  the  next  year,  or  the  next  few  years,  will  witness 
many  important  changes, — perhaps,  for  the  better.  Even  now  there 
is  marked  evidence  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  think  construc- 
tively and  independently.  The  many  significant  facts,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  Europe,  indicate  that  the  people  the  world  over 
are  at  least  striving  for  something  better.  But  they  must  be  educated 
in  Henry  George's  philosophy  before  they  can  make  any  real  and 
permanent  progress. 

Now  is  the  opportune  time  for  Single  Taxers,  or  Georgeists,  to 
get  together  and  launch  a  real  campaign  of  education. 

It  would  be  better,  of  course,  if  we  could  all  unite  upon  some  one 
programme  or  course  of  action.  But  the  main  thing  is  action. 
Whether  we  teach  school,  or  write  letters,  or  deliver  radio  addresses, 
let  us  do  something. 

To  paraphrase  Henry  George: 

"Let  no  (Single  Taxer)  whoever  he  may  be  and  wherever  he  may 
be  placed,  imagine  that  he  has  no  influence. 

"The  .(Single  Taxer)   who  thinks   (and  does  something)   becomes 
a  light  and  a  power!  " 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  JOHN  C.  ROSE. 

DIFFERS  WITH  C.  H.  KENDAL 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Mr.  C.  H.  Kendal's  letter  on  interest  in  your  May-June  issue 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  result  of  some  sort  of  a  telepathic 
divination  on  his  part,  for  he  has  presented  an  excellent  example  of 
just  the  thing  I  warned  against  in  my  article.  Mere  assertions  and 
appeals  to  ethics  do  not  prove  interest.  This  fact  must  first  be 
realized  before  we  can  hope  to  solve  such  a  problem.  Mr.  Kendal's 
position  on  this  question  is  typical  of  the  confusion  that  invariably 
attends  discussions  on  interest,  for  he  has  offered  two  entirely  different 
theories  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  interest — the  Productivity 
theory  and  the  Use  theory. 

He  gives  us  an  illustration  in  which  five  men  with  capital,  group 
A,  can  produce  40x  per  man,  and  five  men  without  capital,  group  B, 
can  produce  only  lOx  per  man.  The  excess  of  30x  he  declares  is  in- 
terest, but  not  the  slightest  proof  is  offered  to  support  this  assertion. 
In  the  absence  of  such  proof,  it  may  be  stated  with  equal  assurance 
that  the  entire  40x  is  wages.  Failing  to  perceive  the  relationship 
between  value  and  interest,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
prove  interest,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  40x  less  the  replacement 
value  of  the  capital  possesses  more  value  than  the  lOx.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  interest,  in  the  economic  sense,  is  considered  to 
be  the  increase  that  accrues,  not  to  any  particular  capital,  but  to 
generic  capital.  In  this  matter,  we  are  not  concerned  with  capital 
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as  a  physical  concept  but  as  a  value  concept.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
regard  interest  so  much  as  a  quantity  of  goods  as  an  increase  in  value. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  Mr.  Kendal  admits 
that  the  entire  product  of  40x  less  "the  mortality  of  the  capital"  is 
wages,  indicating  either  that  he  does  not  after  all  consider  30x  as 
interest  or  that  he  indentifies  interest  with  wages.  He  is  correct 
in  drawing  a  distinction  between  quantity  or  natural  interest  and 
the  rate  of  intere'st,  but  because  he  has  not  proved  interest,  he  is  unable 
to  show  any  direct  relation  between  the  two  in  his  next  illustration. 

He  assumes  now  that  both  groups  of  labor  use  capital  so  that  each 
man  receives  40x,  and  there  being  no  borrowing  demand  and  no  lend- 
ing supply,  the  rate  of  interest  is  zero.  But  one  man  becomes  ill  and 
cannot  use  his  tool  (capital).  The  supply  of  capital  exceeding  the 
demand,  the  rate  is  still  zero.  Another  man,  however,  breaks  his 
tool.  He  can  either  make  a  new  tool  or  borrow  that  belonging  to  the 
sick  man.  Now  there  is  a  lender  and  a  borrower,  and  here  Mr.  Kendal 
comes  np  against  an  obstacle,  for  he  is  unable  to  determine  what 
the  borrower  will  pay  the  lender.  He  will  not  pay  30x,  the  excess 
over  what  he  could  obtain  is  he  used  no  tool,  nor  in  fact  any  part 
of  it,  for  he  is  free  to  make  his  own  tool  and  obtain  the  entire  30x 
for  himself.  Realizing,  therefore,  that  he  cannot  show  what  the 
borrower  will  pay  by  attributing  interest  to  the  productivity  of  cap- 
ital, Mr.  Kendal  shifts  his  allegiance  from  the  Productivity  theory 
to  the  Use  theory.  But  here  he  falls  up  against  another  obstacle 
because  he  is  unable  to  give  any  economic  reason  whatsoever  why 
the  borrower  will  pay  interest  for  the  use  of  the  tool.  Consequently, 
he  appeals  to  the  moral  element — with  which  economic  science  is 
not  concerned — with  this  statement:  "...  equity  demands  com- 
pensation for  its  use  (legally  enjoyment  in  time),  plus  'capital  write- 
offs,' viz.,  mortality  items — wear  and  tear,  etc.  A  free  lending  "would 
be  charity,  not  equity."  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  justify  these  moral 
assertions.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted  with  equal  assurance 
that  equity  demands  no  such  thing,  for  even  though  the  sick  man 
received  no  interest  on  his  capital,  he  would  gain  by  lending.  His 
tool  suffers  from  natural  deterioration,  and  if  he  did  not  lend  it,  he 
would  receive  no  compensation  for  this  deterioration.  Thus,  it  is 
to  his  advantage  to  lend  even  though  he  received  no  extra  payment 
as  interest,  for  he  would  be  fully  compensated  by  receiving  payment 
for  the  deterioration  plus  wear  and  tear.  Can  equity  demand  more 
than  this?  Apparently  Mr.  Kendal  assumes  that  two  kinds  of  uses 
attach  to  the  loan  of  capital,  but  the  use  of  capital  is  the  same  thing 
as  its  consumption,  and  the  compensation  for  this  use  is  not  interest 
but  either  another  tool  equally  as  good  or  a  sum  equivalent  to  its 
replacement  value.  (See  the  discussion  of  the  Use  theory  in  my  article 
in  the  May-June  issue.) 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  interest,  then  when  the  supply  of  capital 
is  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  a  payment  of  interest  should 
pass  from  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  But  in  the  illustration  given 
here,  it  is  not  proved  that  any  such  payment  is  due.  Therefore, 
it  is  meaningless  to  say  that  the  supply  and  demand  of  capital  deter- 
mines the  rate  of  interest.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  capital — that  is, 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply — the  borrower  may  have  to  pay  a 
premium  in  order  to  obtain  capital,  but  this  is  not  interest.  However, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  supply  of  capital  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  demand,  and  so  this  premium  would  be  paid  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  Now,  the  question  might  be  properly  asked:  Why  does  one 
borrow  capital?  Surely,  it  is  not  in  order  to  obtain  the  power  which 
resides  in  it  to  increase  one's  efficiency,  because  one  is  free  to  accumu- 
late or  to  produce  capital  himself.  Therefore,  one  borrows  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  but  any  payment  for  this  is  not  interest.  The 
lender,  however,  requires  compensation  for  the  risk  involved  in  the 
employment  of  his  capital  and  demands  a  paymerrt  in  proportion 
to  the  risk.  But  this  is  merely  an  equalization  of  profits  and  losses 
— an  element  of  business  cost  and  not  an  economic  concept — and 
disappears  when  production  in  the  aggregate  is  considered.  It  may 


be  called  commercial  interest  but  is  not  economic  interest,  because 
the  latter  is  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Kendal's  concluding  statement  is  very  curious,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  part  of  it  seems  to  contradict  the  first  part;  and  because  it 
suggests  a  serious  lack  of  harmony  between  the  moral  law  and  economic 
laws,  it  leads  one  to  suspect  that  he  has  not  been  discussing  interest 
at  all,  but  something  else.  I  quote;  "Under  equitable  conditions 
interest  is  inevitable  and  while  under  such  conditions  equity  would 
demand  a  rate  of  interest  on  borrowings,  the  supply  of  capital  would 
be  such  that,  in  all  probability,  the  rate  would  approximate  zero." 

Although  he  has  claimed  that  interest  is  natural  and  just,  in  effect 
he  is  saying  here  that  under  equitable  conditions,  the  capitalist  would 
receive  little  or  no  interest  for  the  loan  of  his  capital.  This  implies 
then  that  today  the  income  of  the  capitalist  as  such  is  the  product 
of  inequitable  conditions,  and  that  loan  interest,  rather  than  being 
in  any  way  connected  with  quantity  interest,  is  due  to  an  unnatural 
restriction  of  the  supply  of  capital — a  monopoly  payment  forced 
from  labor,  in  other  words — and  that,  therefore,  it  is  both  unnatural 
and  unjust — an  admission  that  should  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
socialist.  But  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  interest,  and  if  it  is  just, 
then  under  equitable  conditions,  the  rate  should  be  higher  than  it  is 
now,  for  while  the  supply  of  capital  would  be  greater,  the  demand  for 
it  would  also  be  greater. 

All  of  this  is  evidence  of  the  difficulties  one  gets  into  when  he  tries 
to  locate  something  that  does  not  exist.     The  very  nature  of  capital 
precludes  the  attributing  of  the  phenomenon  that   is  called   interest 
to  any  absolute  cause. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  RAYMOND  V.  McNALLY. 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON  REPLIES  TO  JOSEPH  R.  CARROLL 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  correspondent,  Joseph  R.  Carroll,  is  very  generous  in  his 
approbation  of  my  humble  efforts  in  attempting  to  be  of  service  along 
the  pathway  of  our  pilgrimage.  His  approval  is  more  than  my  due, 
and  his  disapproval  is  very  kindly  restrained. 

Prior  to  entering  law  school  I  entertained  the  commonly-held 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  supposedly  mental-superiority  of  the  law 
profession.  I  regarded  our  judicial  branch  of  government  as  the 
one  last  bulwark  against  all  encroachments  upon  life,  liberty  and 
opportunity.  It  was  my  opinion  that  justice  always  could  be  obtained 
in  our  courts  of  law.  After  employing  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
attorneys  I  began  to  wonder  what  "law"  is  all  about.  Fortunately — 
or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may  be — while  in  law  school  I  saw  law 
books,  law  professors,  courts,  judges  and  decisions  through  the  eyes 
of  a  civil  engineer  and  student  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

With  this  background  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  accept  a  multi- 
tude of  judical  opinions  merely  because  austere,  honest  judges  had 
handed  down  the  decisions. 

Four  full  years  at  law  school — added  to  six  years  of  intermittent 
research  into  the  history  and  records  of  law — added  to  four  years  as 
a  member  of  the  House  under  lawyer-leadership  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature — has  left  me  with  a  fairly  comprehensive  collection  of 
facts  concerning  the  power,  the  authority  and  the  influence  of  the 
law-trained  mind  over  the  poverty-stricken  masses.  In  truth,  my 
accumulations  of  divergent  data  include  enough  material  for  an 
oversized  volume  which,  if  published  for  and  perused  by  the  public, 
would  cause  the  extinction  of  the  profession  of  law,  and  this  result 
would  come  about  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  mooted  and 
booted  subject  of  the  alleged  dishonesty  of  lawyers.  They  are  as 
honest  as  anyone  could  be  under  the  circumstances.  I  have  been 
concerned  only  with  the  competency,  power  and  authority  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Our  nation  is  governed  by  legislative  act  effected  through  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  government.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
of  a  legislature,  national  or  state,  which  is  not  controlled  by  the  legal 
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faction.  Every  petition  for  legislation  must  submit  to  the  scrutiny 
of  House  or  Senate  attorneys.  Chairmanships  of  legislative  com- 
mittees, in  my  time,  were  largely  under  lawyer-leadership.  The 
Committee  on  Bills  in  the  Third  Reading — where  final  form,  phrase- 
ology and  principles  are  set  up — likewise  was  under  lawyer-control. 
The  very  powerful  Committee  on  Rules  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  law-trained  minds.  The  largest  single  faction,  in  either  House 
or  Senate,  was  that  of  law. 

Times  without  number  I  have  seen  the  lay-members  of  the  legis- 
lature blindly  follow  the  law-trained  orators  through  parliamentary 
debate,  even  when  a  farmer-legislator  or  a  factory-employee  legis- 
lator had  much  more  horse-sense  to  expound. 

The  influence  and  prestige  of  the  law  profession  cannot  be  com- 
pletely comprehended  except  by  extended  research  and  observation. 
In  fact,  this  fraternity  has  been  vastly  more  powerful  than  that  of 
medicine  or  any  other  so-called  profession  among  the  ostensibly  learned 
men  who  profess  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State.  This  power,  added  to 
the  authority  which  legislative  control  gives  to  it,  renders  the  lawyer- 
group  the  makers  or  breakers  of  society. 

As  between  educated  and  uneducated  peoples,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
succinctly  has  covered  the  matters  of  responsibility  for  social  peace 
or  chaos: 

"If  the  upper  classes,  with  all  the  advantages  of  leisure,  and  of 
culture,  and  of  learning,  have  been  so  unable,  as  we  have  seen  them 
to  be,  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  laws  they  made,  how  much  more 
must  we  expect  errors  and  misconceptions  of  the  most  grevous  kind 
to  beset  the  action  of  those  who — through  poverty  and  ignorance  and 
often  through  much  suffering — have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than 
strike  blindly  against  evils  whose  pressure  they  feel,  but  whose  root 
and  remedy  they  could  neither  see  nor  understand." 

I  have  yet  to  read  of  a  profession,  or  trade,  which  lauds  itself,  im- 
personally, as  often,  as  unblushingly  and  as  naively  as  does  that  of 
law.  Its  convention  speeches  and  literary  efforts  present  a  refresh- 
ing brand  of  conceit. 

At  their  own  behest,  our  lawyers  have  gone  into  politics  early  in 
practice  and  have  assumed  civic  leadership,  the  captaincy  of  the  Ship 
of  State,  both  local  and  national.  Upon  the  captain  of  the  ship  falls 
full  power  and  authority  for  good  or  evil  regardless  of  this  assumed 
or  real  worth.  Upon  him  depends  the  course  to  be  followed. 

My  numerous  years  of  inquiry,  into  the  subject  and  field  of  law, 
has  been  without  concern  for  individuals — among  whom  are  many 
Single  Taxers,  which  fact  is  proof  enow  of  their  sterling  worth  and  un- 
usual abilities  for  comprehending. 

Not  long  ago  the  voice  of  Senator  Borah  rang  out  on  the  night 
air:  "Congress  does  not  know  how  to  solve  the  economic  problems. 
We  are  groping  in  confusion  and  delving  hopelessly  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics and  legislation,  seeking  a  way  out  of  this  catastrophic  ordeal." 

Premier  David  Lloyd  George,  whilst  frantically  imploring  the 
engineers  safely  to  push  Great  Britain  through  the  World  War,  con- 
fessed that  his  profession  (the  law)  is  "The  strictest  and  most  jealous 
trades  union  in  the  world." 

Congress  is  composed  60  per  cent  of  lawyers. 

Macaulay,  Bacon,  Kant,  St.  German,  Swift,  Quincy,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Carlyle,  Myers  and  Lincoln  are  but  a  very  few  of  those  who 
long  ago  paused  to  point  out  the  futile  activities  of  our  civic  leader, 
the  profession  of  law — the  profession  which  holds  in  the  hollow  of 
its  hand  the  captaincy  of  the  Ship  of  State  and  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carroll,  the  masses  very  likely  wbuld  strongly 
oppose  economic  reforms,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  drowning  man 
has  no  more  sense  than  to  fight  his  rescuer.  When,  moreover,  the 
law-profession  life-saver  has  made  so  many  futile  "rescues"  from  the 
economic  seas  during  the  past  several  centuries,  it  is  now  not  unnatural 
for  the  ignorant  mob  to  take  the  helm  under  the  name  of  C.  I.  O. 

Education  in  general — legal  education  in  particular — is  being  hoist 
by  its  own  petard,  and  society  is  caught  in  the  maelstrom. 

"If  the  conclusions  that  we  reach  runs  counter  to  our  prejudices, 
let  us  not  flinch;    if  they  challenge  institutions  that  have  long  been 
deemed  wise  and  natural,  let  us  not  turn  back." — GEORGE. 
Fall  River,  Mass.  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 


THINKS  McNALLY  INCONCLUSIVE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  article,  "What  is  Interest?  "  by  Raymond  V.  McNally  in  your 
May-June  issue  is  to  say  the  least  inconclusive,  if  not  contradictory 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  question,  "Is  it  not  significant  that 
while  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  economists  on  the  law  of 
rent,  there  is  none  on  the  question  of  interest?"  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  first  place,  Adam  Smith  and  Henry  George  alone  are  worthy 
to  be  dignified  by  the  name  economists;  and  second,  that  the  only 
thing  the  other  so-called  professional  economists  have  agreed  on  is 
the  determination  to  so  befog  the  science  as  to  try  to  prevent  all 
people  from  seeing  that  they  are  being  robbed  of  their  rent  by  the 
landlord. 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  Mr.  McNally  says,  "During  all  this  time, 
however,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  denunciation  and  civil  laws,  the 
phenomenon  of  interest  persisted  in  industrial  life,  because  it  was  a 
natural  part  of  the  economic  organism  and  could  not  be  abolished  by 
men."  Now  the  scientific  definition  of  the  word  phenomenon  is  "a 
fact  of  knowledge."  Therefore,  by  Mr.  Nally's  own  statement  "In- 
terest" is  a  fact  of  knowledge  and  "a  natural  part  of  the  economic 
organism"  and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  abolish.  To  me  this 
is  a  very  strong  statement  as  to  interest  being  a  definite  and  important 
factor  in  the  natural  laws  of  the  natural  science  of  Poliitcal  Economy 
and  one  with  which  I  agree  entirely.  But  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
article  Mr.  McNally  says,  "The  burden  of  proving  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  interest  in  the  economic  scnce,  therefore,  and  that  it  is 
unjust,  rests  entirely  with  the  Marxist  and  other  opponents  of  inter- 
est." If  language  means  anything  then  this  last  sentence  would  in- 
dicate that  Mr.  McNally  denies  "that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  interest 
in  the  economic  sense"  and  defies  Marxists  and  other  opponents  to 
prove  that  there  is  and  that  it  is  unjust.  Now  a  thing  that  does  not 
exist  can  not  be  unjust  nor  be  anything.  Also  "a  phenomenon  that 
persists  because  it  is  a  natural  part  of  the  economic  organism  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  abolish"  must  be  a  very  definite  natural  economic 
fact  that  has  been  proven  to  exist  already,  and  it  can  not  be  unjust 
because  Nature  is  supreme  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  her  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned. 

Now  whether  we  know  what  interest  is  or  not  does  in  no  way  cast 
any  doubt,  in  itself,  on  the  fact  of  its  existence.  No  ones  knows  what 
either  magnetism  or  electricity  is  and  yet  both  are  phenomena  which 
we  make  use  of  very  effectively. 

To  my  mind  Henry  George  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily  established 
the  laws  of  rent,  wages  and  interest,  defined  them  as  well  as  land, 
labor,  capital  and  wealth  and  demonstrated  that  Political  Economy 
is  a  natural  science  as  exact  as  any.  L.  D.  Beckwith  of  Stockton, 
Calif,  has  very  ably  supplemented  and  clarified  George's  work. 

Also  capital  and  its  derivative  interest  are  very  important  factors 
in  political  economy.  Without  capital  (labor  saving  implements, 
tools  and  machinery  of  all  kinds)  men,  women  and  children  would 
be  condemned  to  hopeless  labor  and  poverty,  there  could  be  no  time 
for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  civilization  would  be  impossible. 

I  can  not  see  what  all  the  shooting  is  about  as  to  capital  and  inter- 
est among  true  Georgeists,  anyway. 

The  socialist  type  of  mind  is  not  worth  wasting  time  over,  as  it 
seems  incapable  of  clear  thinking. 


Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


EDMUND  J.  BURKE. 


RENT  IN  PRICE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Two  apparently  inconsistent  facts  are  quite  generally  accepted  as 
obviously  true:  First,  that  all  Rent  must  be  included  in  the  deter- 
mining of  cost;  second,  that  no  rent  (as  such)  is  included  in  the  deter- 
mining of  price. 

And  there  is  nothing  really  paradoxical  in  accepting  the  "second" 
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fact  in  connection  with  the  "first";  because  price  is  determined  by 
actual  costs  on  free  marginal  (no-rent)  land,  where  there  is  no  rent  cost 
to  include  though  other  costs  are  relatively  high.  In  fact  the  rent 
costs  which  come  in  only  on  better  sites,  simply  make  the  total  costs 
there  equal  the  marginal  (no  rent)  costs  and  the  seemingly  incon- 
sistent facts  are  actually  in  full  accord.  Marginal  costs  determine 
price  everywhere;  the  advantages  of  better  sites  determine  the  equal- 
izing rent  cost. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  "second"  fact  ("that  no 
rent  is  included  in  the  determining  of  price")  does  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  As  to  the  "first"  fact  ("that  all  rent  must  be  included  in  the 
determining  of  cost"),  it  does  not  matter  whether  this  rent  goes  to 
private  owners  or  to  government,  for  it  must  in  any  case  be  included 
in  costs;  but  it  does  very  much  matter  where  this  rent  goes  to  in  the 
determining  of  total  costs  and  price.  For  if  this  rent  does  not  go  to 
government  (as  it  now  does  not)  then  government  must  raise  that 
amount  of  revenue  otherwise;  and  the  whole  amount  so  raised  must  be 
added  to  costs  all  along  the  line, — including  the  marginal  costs  which 
determine  price.  This  addition  does  not  appear  as  rent  but  as  "taxes" 
(substituted  for  diverted  rent  which  has  already  been  included  in  costs). 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  fact  that  rent  cannot  directly  enter 
jnto  price  at  the  price-fixing  margin  where  there  is  no  rent,  it  is  true 
that  such  a  bald  statement  of  the  law  is  a  misleading  "half-truth." 
For  it  ignores  the  further  fact  that  rent  can  (and  now  does)  indirectly 
enter  into  costs  and  price  everywhere — when  it  is  diverted  from  govern- 
ment uses;  its  entering  being  in  the  form  of  substituted  taxes  fully 
equalling  the  diverted  rent  and  further  raising  costs  and  prices  every- 
where as  Mr.  Jorgensen  mainly  contends.  It  is  important  to  know- 
that  Single  Tax  will  reduce  costs  and  prices  everywhere  by  fully  ap- 
propriating rent  to  public  use  and  so  cutting  off  these  substituted 
taxes  on  production  from  marginal  as  well  as  other  costs. 
Reading,  Pa.  WALTER  G.  STEWART. 

THE  TIME  ELEMENT  IN  INTEREST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  our  fellow  Georgeist,  Ray- 
mond V.  McNally,  completely  disposed  of  numerous  theories  dealing 
with  the  cause  of  interest.  His  arguments  are  unanswerable.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  even  Henry  George  with  all  his  ability  to  analyze 
should  set  up  a  theory  regarding  the  cause  of  interest  that  is  no  more 
tenable  than  the  ones  he  so  successfully  demolished.  His  interest 
theory  is  the  one  weak  link  in  his  great  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Mr.  McNally  has  very  ably  disposed  of  this  theory. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  not  so  sure  that  there  is  not  a  law  of  inter- 
est. Neither  am  I  convinced  by  Mr.  McNally's  argument  that  what 
we  term  interest  is  merely  "compensation  for  risk."  If  what  we  term 
interest  is  merely  compensation  for  risk,  then  it  occurs  to  me  that 
under  existing  conditions  interest  rates  would  be  much  higher  than 
they  are,  as  the  element  of  risk  has  steadily  increased  since  the  last 
industrial  breakdown.  Instead  of  going  up  as  the  element  of  risk 
has  increased  they  have  fallen,  which  only  proves  Mr.  George's  con- 
tention that  wages  and  interest  tend  to  rise  and  fall  together.  Surely 
no  one  will  contend  that  investments  are  more  secure  now  than  they 
were  during  the  years  preceding  the  depression  and  that  this  accounts 
for  the  present  lower  interest  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  investments 
are  not  nearly  as  secure,  not  even  investments  in  government  bonds, 
yet  the  interest  rate  is  lower.  If  Mr.  McNally  is  right  they  should 
be  higher. 

While  it  is  true  that  part  of  the  commercial  interest  rate  consists 
of  insurance  to  cover  risk,  I  am  convinced  that  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  true  interest,  which  is  payment  for  the  use  of  capital. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  McNally  has  upset  the  Bohm-Bawerk 
time  theory  as  a  cause  of  interest,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  the  element 
of  time  does  account  for  interest.  Even  Mr.  George  saw  this  dimly 
but  confused  it  with  his  "reproductive  forces  of  nature"  theory. 
Time  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  satisfying  of  human  wants. 
A  saving  in  time  in  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires  is  equivalent 


to  greater  earnings.  We  want  things  now  and  not  ten  to  twenty 
years  hence.  This  being  the  case  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
for  the  use  of  capital  or  wealth,  so  as  to  more  quickly  satisfy  our  wants. 
Thus  interest  arises.  I  want  a  home,  I  can  secure  one  by  going  to 
work  over  a  period  of  years,  but  I  want  it  now,  hence  I  am  willing  to 
pay  some  owner  of  a  home  a  premium  for  the  use  of  it  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  depreciation  and  insurance  to  cover  risk,  and  this  premium 
is  interest.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  as  long  as  people  feel  that  they 
are  obtaining  an  advantage  by  borrowing,  they  will  be  willing  to  pay 
for  this  advantage.  Interest  therefore  is  natural  and  it  is  just.  It 
is  a  re  wared  for  accumulation.  It  gives  encouragement  to  store  up 
capital  in  excess  of  personal  needs.  If  is  is  natural,  then  it  can  be 
said  that  there  is  a  law  of  interest. 
Spokane,  Washington.  D.  L.  THOMPSON. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  PLAN 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  notice  in  the  May-June,  1937,  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM, 
article  by  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  on  the  subject  of  the  assessment  of 
land.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Purdy  notes  the  obvious  fact  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  rate  of  taxation  on  land  values  causes  a  reduction  in  the 
selling  price  of  land.  As  Mr.  Purdy  expresses  it, "our  tax  base  will 
shrink  as  the  tax  rate  increases." 

I  enclose  a  study  made  by  this  project  entitled,  "Practical  Appli- 
cation of  the  Pennsylvania  Graded  Tax  Plan."  In  this  study  we  call 
attention  to  the  effect  of  a/ land  tax  rate  upon  the  base  of  taxation 
and  recommend  that  the  tax  department  shall  assess  land  at  its  full 
economic  value  and  then  apply  the  increased  tax  rate  to  that  base. 

In  Pittsburgh,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  decrease  of  the  rate  of 
building  tax  to  one  half  that  on  land  has  not  brought  the  result  which 
was  popularly  expected. 

Although  the  tax  rate  on  land  is  twice  that  on  buildings,  the  amount 
collected  from  the  land  has  not  been  doubled.  There  are  three  reasons 
for  this:  First,  mathematically,  assuming  land  value  and  improvement 
value  to  be  approximately  equal  in  amount,  the  reduction  on  buildings 
to  one-half  the  tax  on  land  has  the  result  of  reducing  the  tax  burden 
on  buildings  to  one-third  of  the  total  tax;  second,  reduction  in  the 
selling  price  of  land  which  is  used  as  the  land  tax  base;  third,  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  buildings  and  improvements  due  to  the  en- 
couragement to  improvers  to  build  more  and  better  buildings. 

A  form  of  graded  tax  law  is  in  preparation  which  will  correct  the 
difficulty  to  which  Mr.  Purdy  calls  attention. 
N.  Y.  City.  WALTER  FAIRCHILD. 

WHAT  IS  INTEREST? 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  May-June  issue  appeared  a  long  article  by  Raymond  V. 
McNally  with  the  above  caption.  It  shows  much  reading  and  thought, 
but  is  more  clear  in  proving  what  interest  is  not  than  what  it  is.  His 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  interest  is  "very  likely  nothing  else  but 
compensation  for  risk."  That  risk  has  much  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
interest  I  heartily  agree,  but  I  also  believe  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
reason  for  interest  which  Mr.  McNally  has  not  made  clear. 

The  primary  cause  of  interest  is  the  service  rendered  by  the  lender 
to  the  borrower,  which  enables  the  latter  to  overcome  the  disutility 
of  time.  For  example — A  has  land  but  little  money.  By  working 
for  a  year  he  could  accumulate  money  enough  to  cultivate  his  farm, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  land  would  lie  idle.  He  knows  that  B  has 
capital  and  persuades  B  to  lend  him  $500  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent. 
With  this  A  purchases  the  necessary  stock,  seed  and  tools  and  then 
plants  and  tills  his  land.  Within  the  twelve  month's  period  he  sells 
the  produce  of  his  farm  for  $1,000.  He  pays  B  principal  and  interest 
($530)  and  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  stock  of  tools  and  several 
hundred  dollars  in  cash.  Both  A  and  B  are  benefited — A  by  the  use 
of  his  own  labor  and  land  to  advantage;  and  B  by  the  interest  added 
to  his  principal.  Moreover  the  community  is  benefited  by  the  in- 
creased production  of  food. 
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It  is  true  that  A  might  have  had  a  bad  season  and  could  not  have 
done  so  well;  but  the  above  shows  that  B  rendered  a  service  to  A 
and  that  I  claim  is  the  true  cause  of  interest. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  interesting  letter  of  C.  H.  Kendal  (Interest 
and  the  Rate  of  Interest)  in  the  same  issue,  I  can  agree  with  him  only 
in  part.  He  says,  "There  is  but  one  interest,  and  that  is  the  increase 
which  labor  produces  when  it  uses  capital,  over  the  same  labor  not 
using  capital."  This  I  believe  to  be  untrue.  It  gives  the  idea  that 
all  of  said  increase  is  interest,  which  manifestly  is  not  so.  Of  what 
aid  would  it  be  to  the  borrower  if  all  the  gain  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  borrowed  capital  be  paid  to  the  lender  in  the  form  of  interest? 
The  advantage  to  the  borrower  would  be  nil.  On  the  contrary  I 
contend  that  all  the  gain  obtained  by  the  borrower,  from  the  use  of 
capital,  is  his  own;  being  the  result  of  his  labor,  although  that  labor 
be  amplified  by  the  use  of  borrowed  capital.  The  sum  he  pays  as 
interest  may  or  may  not  come  out  of  his  gains  from  the  use  of  said 
capital.  His  plans  may  go  awry,  but  he  will  still  be  obligated  for 
interest  due. 

No!  Interest  is  payment  for  service  rendered  to  the  borrower 
by  the  lender — that  service  enabling  the  borrower  to  overcome  the 
disutility  of  time. 

As  to  the  rate  of  interest,  I  agree  with  him  that  this  depends  upon 
supply  and  demand.  Moreover  the  element  of  risk  enters  into  the 
equation.  A  lender  who  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  5  per  cent 
might  be  persuaded  to  take  6  per  cent,  even  though  the  risk  be  greater. 
The  rate  of  interest  however  is  not  the  matter  of  chief  importance; 
the  primary  cause  of  interest  is  the  main  thing,  and  that  is  the  service 
rendered  the  borrower  by  the  lender — at  least  that  is  my  contention. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  HENRY  P.  SAGE. 

MR.  KENDAL  FURTHER  ELUCIDATES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

My  letter  on  Interest  in  your  May-June  issue  caused  some  com- 
ments, and  a  supplementary  letter  may  be  in  order. 

In  economics,  capital  is  always  something  tangible.  Money,  stocks, 
bonds,  notes  are  neither  wealth  nor  capital.  They  are  tokens,  receipts, 
credits,  evidences  of  wealth  or  of  ownership.  The  term  Labor  in  its 
economic  sense  includes  all  human  effort  (brain  and  brawn)  used  in 
production  and  its  return  to  labor  is  wages. 

Capital  is  the  assistant  factor  only  and  when  used  by  Labor  the 
product  is  thereby  increased  and  the  gross  result  is  wages.  That 
increase  of  wages  obtained  from  the  use  of  Capital  is  interest.  Capi- 
tal of  itself  is  dead,  useless  until  it  is  utilized  by  Labor.  It  then  par- 
takes of  the  properties  of  the  lever  and  with  a  given  effort  raises 
the  productivity  of  labor. 

When  capital  is  borrowed,  the  lender  transfers  the  "tool"  tempor- 
arily. For  this  temporary  loss  of  use  and  or  enjoyment  he  receives 
interest.  However  he  can  collect  only  that  part  of  interest  for  which 
he  has  relinquished  the  above  equivalent,  but  he  cannot  collect  in  equity 
any  part  of  the  net  increase  of  production  which  is  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  the  borrower  when  using  the  borrowed  capital.  This  net 
increase  which  labor  may  obtain  furnishes  the  incentive  for  the  bor- 
rowing of  capital,  viz.,  causes  demand  and  increased  or  decreased 
demand  causes  interest  rates  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  quantity 
supply.  A  low  interest  rate  is  not  necessarily  a  desirable  thing. 
The  objective  is  that  labor  shall  produce  exchangeable  things  for 
consumption  and  the  supply  of  wealth,  diverted  to  use  as  capital, 
should  never  exceed  the  efficiency  point.  A  normal  quantity  of  cap- 
ital used  all  the  time  at  an  adequate  rate  is  preferable  to  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  at  a  lower  rate  and  idle  part  time.  Over  the  years 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  both  consumers  goods  and  capital 
goods  but  the  law  governing  their  varying  proportions  is  not  a  part 
of  the  present  subject. 

Summit,  N.  J. 


IN  RETROSPECT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  placing  my  order  for  the  "Life  of  Father  McGlynn,"  may  I  be 
permitted  a  few  words  in  retrospect? 

When  George  and  McGlynn  were  working  in  the  Anti-poverty 
Society  the  spirit  of  the  crusade  was  felt  outside  New  York,  perhaps 
in  many  lands,  and  grandchildren  of  those  inspired  are  now  taking 
their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers. 

In  a  Delaware  farm  home  William  and  Mary  Brothers  eagerly 
awaited  every  issue  of  the  Standard.  Each  issue  was  read  aloud  to 
the  assembled  family.  My  father  and  mother,  the  two  brothers 
Al  and  Joe,  have  all  been  laid  to  rest,  but  the  seed  that  was  sown 
was  not  all  wasted. 

Father  had  been  a  cabinet  maker  and  in  his  best  workmanship  he 
made  a  box  in  which  he  carried  George's  works  and  such  tracts  as 
"The  Case  Plainly  Stated,"  "What  It  Is  and  Why  We  Urge  It,"  etc. 
The  box  when  opened  displayed  George's  picture  surrounded  by  his 
works.  Each  Saturday  afternoon  father  went  to  Dover  where  he 
set  up  his  box  and  talked  Single  Tax,  selling  or  loaning  books  and 
giving  tracts.  Not  until  near  the  end  of  the  second  year  did  he  ever 
meet  a  soul  who  knew  anything  about  the  movement,  except  those 
he  had  interested.  Then  a  man  from  Rochester  gave  him  encourage- 
ment. Not  that  he  needed  it.  But  it  does  help  as  I  so  often  realize 
when  the  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  comes.  So  often  people  write  as 
though  the  progress  has  been  slow.  Has  it  really?  What  is  half  a 
century  in  the  history  of  mankind?  And  what  have  I  seen  in  my 
own  life  time? 

Not  one  but  many  of  the  people  then  interested  have  grand- 
children teaching  in  the  Henry  George  Schools.  Names  change  and 
one  does  not  recognize,  for  instance,  that  Henry  George  Gieser,  teacher 
of  a  class  in  Cincinnati,  is  a  grandson  of  that  William  and  Mary 
Brothers  who  so  earnestly  worked  so  long  with  George,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Thomas  Brothers  who  published  a  newspaper  in  Phila- 
delphia within  a  stone's  throw  of  George's  birth  place  and  at  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

When   I   pick  up  one  of  grandfather's  books,   "The   Rights  and 
Wrongs  of  the  Poor,"  or  his  "Radical  Reformer,"  it  seems  inevitable 
that  we  should  be  Single  Taxers.     Such  is  the  human  mind.     Acting 
and  reacting  one  upon  another,  truth  prevailing,  error  eliminated. 
Lintlaw,  Sask.,  Canada.  ALBERTA  GIESER. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

A  DINNER  was  tendered  to  the  teachers  and  trustees  of  the  Henry 
George  School  on  June  17.  About  forty  were  present.  There  was 
a  general  discussion  of  the  policies  of  the  School  in  which  all  present 
took  part,  among  them  being  Frank  Chodorov,  Director  of  the  School, 
Gaston  Haxo,  Mr.  Christensen,  Mr.  Seif,  Mr.  Dingman,  Otto  Dorn 
and  others.  It  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  occasion. 

THE  Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada  has  addressed  letters  to  the 
Mayor,  Board  of  Control  and  City  Council  of  Toronto  showing  how 
the  present  system  of  financing  is  enriching  a  few  citizens  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority.  The  Association  points  to  the  example  of  the 
London  County  Council  which  last  winter  petitioned  the  British  Par- 
liament for  legislation  to  enable  them  to  adopt  land  value  taxation. 
We  are  pleased  with  this  evidence  of  activity  on  the  part  of  our  Can- 
adian co-workers.  A  bequest  recently  received  has  been  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Henry  George  Foundation  to  receive  similar 
bequests.  The  securing  of  a  central  home  is  contemplated  and  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500  has  been  made  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
Henry  George  School  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  in  Canada. 

C.  H.  KENDAL.  WILLIAM  P.  RAWLINS,  executive  secretary  of  the  Realty  Advisory 
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Board  on  Labor  Relations,  says  that  wage  increases  and  vacations 
with  pay  granted  to  building  service  employes  under  the  terms  of  an 
arbitration  award  would  be  reflected  in  higher  rentals.  Quite  so. 
Did  any  one  expect  anything  different? 

WE  have  .received  a  well-printed  handbill  from  London  with 
the  name  of  Eric  and  Mrs.  Beryl  Eastwood.  The  circular  says, 
"We  want  our  land  and  we  want  our  land  rent."  Those  using  this 
circular  calling  for  political  action  are  amalgamated  with  the  Common- 
wealth Land  party.  The  circular  is  a  clarion  call  to  action. 


tainly  hasn't  lost  any  of  its  cunning.     Comment  and  Reflection  in 
May-June  issue  is  so  good  I  had  to  read  it  three  times." 

"YOUR  magazine  is  the  best  guide  I  have  found  as  yet,"  writes 
Gordon  L.  McLaren,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

"THE  laws  of  nature  must  be  obeyed  to  obtain  success  in  society," 
said  Wm.  N.  McNair,  ex-Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the  graduates  of 
the  Franklin,  Pa.  High  School.  The  Oil  City  Derrick  pronounced 
it  "a  witty  address." 


GLEN  E.  HOOVER,  of  the  Department  of  Mills  College,  Oakland, 
California,  recently  said,  "Single  Tax  is  economic  liberalism.' 

No  mention  has  been  made  hitherto  in  these  columns  of  the  death 
last  September  in  San  Luis  Potosi  City  of  Robert  Bruce  Brinsmade. 
His  name  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  His  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  spreading  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  book  to  be  entitled,  "Logical 
Liberalism,"  which  he  was  anxious  to  finish  before  the  elections.  His 
ntensive  work  on  this  book  hastened  his  death.  His  widow  writes 
us:  "We  are  hoping  to  publish  this  book  in  some  manner,  but  because 
of  conditions  here  all  of  my  time  and  energy  so  far  have  been  con- 
fined to  saving  the  property  left  us."  Mrs.  Brinsmade  informs  us 
that  one  of  her  sons,  Robert  Turgot  Brinsmade,  a  graduate  in  law  from 
the  University  of  Texas,  expects  to  take  up  the  fight  for  social  justice 
so  long  advocated  by  his  father.  And  Mrs.  Brinsmade  adds  this 
assurance.  "The  continuity  of  the  fight  for  the  cause  will  not  be  broken 
so  far  as  this  family  is  concerned."  We  rejoice  in  this  resolution 
while  extending  to  Mrs.  Brinsmade  our  sympathy  in  her  great  loss. 
Prof.  Brinsmade  was  a  valued  correspondent  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
and  a  subscriber  almost  from  the  beginning. 

"YOUR  paper  is  the  best,"  writes  Philip  Kleinschmidt,  of  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado. 

WE  have  received  and  read  with  pleasure  the  speech  of  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Eckert  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  "Land,  Labor  and  the 
Wagner  Act."  It  is  couched  in  a  temperate  tone  and  the  economic 
lesson  it  teaches  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  We  want  to  voice  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  that  our  national  legislature  is  not  without  one  clear 
voice. 

BOLTON  HALL,  dean  of  our  movement,  is  not  idle  these  days.  His 
frequent  letters  in  the  Herald-Tribune  have  all  his  old-time  vigor. 

Retailing,  a  New  York  publication,  announces  that  J.  T.  Ryan, 
Southern  Furniture  Association  Executive,  states  that  he  finds  40 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  the  industry  goes  in  taxes.  What  about 
the  remedy,  Mr.  Ryan? 

WE  are  pleased  to  receive  the  following  from  Will  Lisner,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  one  of  the  most  valued  and 
competent  of  the  teachers  of  the  Henry  George  School  in  New  York: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  devoting  consider- 
able space  to  the  Henry  George  School.  Now  if  we  can  only  find  a 
way  to  get  the  graduates  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  Comment 
and  Reflection  every  two  months — 1  say  this  although  at  times  I  do 
not  find  myself  in  agreement  with  your  viewpoint — we  ought  to  turn 
out  some  very  well-informed  Georgeists." 

P.  W.  SCHWANDER  of  Houston,  Texas,  writes  us:    "Your  pen  cer- 


M.  V.  WATROUS  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  has  attained  his  86th  year. 
He  has  advocated  the  Georgeist  cause  for  fifty  years.  He  knew  Mr. 
George  intimately.  He  writes:  "I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
Comment  and  Reflection.  It  is  A  number  one." 

BALDEMERO  ARGENTE,  leading  Georgeist  of  Spain,  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  faction,  but  was  rescued  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  member  of  the  Cortez.  Senor  Machello  writes  John 
Laurence  Monroe  of  the  Henry  George  School  telling  of  Senor  Argen- 
te's  rescue,  at  which  news  Georgeists  all  over  the  world  will  rejoice. 


EDWARD  T.  DUNNE  of  Chicago,  died  in  May  of  this  year.  He  was 
former  governor  of  Illinois  and  president  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
Club.  He  was  a  friend  of  Louis  F.  Post.  For  the  last  few  years 
he  has  retired  from  all  public  activity.  He  was  83. 

The  Tiger  Rag,  official  student  paper  of  the  State  Teachers'  College 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  contains  a  news  announcement  and  friendly 
editorial  on  the  opening  of  the  Henry  George  School  in  that  city. 
The  editor  of  The  Tiger  Rag,  Arch  Colbrown,  Jr.,  has  enrolled  as 
member  of  the  class. 

WM.  G.  RADCLIFFE,  son  of  our  beloved  "Billy"  Radcliffe,  writes: 
"It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  at  last  the  life  story  of 
Father  McGlynn  is  to  be  placed  between  the  covers  of  a  book. 
Surely  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Bell." 

THE  death  of  A.  J.  Milligan  deprives  the  California  Single  Tax 
movement  of  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders.  Mr.  Milligan  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Henry  George  Congress  at  San  Francisco  in  1930.  With 
Mr.  S.  Edward  Williams  he  conducted  a  class  in  economics  with 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  as  the  text  book.  Mr.  Milligan's  life  was 
an  inspiration.  For  years  people  whose  minds  were  informed  by  the 
teachings  of  Henry  George  have  met  kindred  spirits  at  Milligan's 
restaurant  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Milligan  was  born  in  1884  and 
died  May  21,  1937.  Mr.  P.  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  writes:  "I  am  sorry  indeed  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  A.  J.  Milligan  who  served  so  ably  and  aggressively  as  chairman  of 
the  Henry  George  Congress  in  San  Francisco." 

JOHN  F.  CONROY,  56  Murdock  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Public  in  fifteen  volumes  bound  and  five  unbound, 
which  he  will  dispose  of:  Write  him  for  terms. 

GEORGE  HUGHES  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  writes:  "I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  enjoyed  print  more  than  when  I  read  the  episode  regarding 
Vince  Connelly  in  your  March-April  number  on  page  63.  I  just 
glowed  over  H.  G.'s  answer.  I  could  see  how  it  knocked  the  prop 
from  under  Vince's  opposition;  I  can  see  the  consternation  of  Vince's 
friends.  Almost  I  can  see  Vince,  even  as  he  got  worn  out  as  a  propa- 
gandist." For  the  information  of  our  readers  it  may  be  said  that 
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George  Hughes  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  that  famous 
Juvenile  classic,  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 

WE  know  of  few  Henry  George  periodicals  which  are  as  well  edited 
or  the  contents  of  which  are  so  well  written  as  the  Commonweal  of 
Nfu.'  Zealand,  published  at  Wellington.  It  is  a  twelve-page  monthly 
and  its  editor  is  E.  VV.  Nicholaus. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Bernard  F.  McKenna  of  this  city,  a  former 
member  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  and  a  faithful  disciple 
of  Henry  George.  Some  of  our  oldtimers  in  the  movement  in  this 
city  will  recall  him. 

THE  National  Prosperity  Committee  has  been  organized  in  Chicago 
to  take  the  next  steps  in  securing  the  Single  Tax.  It  has  begun  its 
work  with  the  mailing  of  a  pamphlet  to  21,000  clergymen.  The 
officers  of  the  Programme  Committee  are  Thomas  Rhodes,  George 
\V.  Strachan  and  C.  J.  Ewing. 

ALICE  M.  CAPORN,  Ph.D.,  writes  us  from  British  Honduras  an 
interesting  letter  in  which  she  says:  "My  purpose  in  coming  to  this 
country  was  to  search  out  a  suitable  location  for  establishing  a  Modern 
Health  Science  Colony  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  order  of  civilization. 
Its  chief  foundation  stones  will  be: 

FIRST — a  democratic  system  of  government  through  Proportional 
Representation  or  the  Haig-Spence  System  of  voting; 

Second — The  application  of  the  Single  Tax  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  revenue  for  social  purposes." 

Dr.  Caporn  believes  she  has  located  a  suitable  place  for  settling  a 
colony — a  2,200  acre  estate — which  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the 
market. 

J.  F.  COLBERT  of  Minden,  Louisiana,  presses  his  proposal  for  a 
Henry  George  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  thus  supplementing 
the  many  letters  we  have  received  in  advocacy  of  the  same  sugges- 
tion. 

THE  Provincial  Library  of  Quebec,  Canada,  is  in  want  of  the  issue  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  Jan-Feb.,  1934. 

F.  J.  FEE  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes: 

June  10  was  the  occasion  of  the  Fifth  Commencement  Dinner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Extension.  The  students  and  friends  attending  numbered 
eighty-seven.  Fifty-three  certificates  were  prepared  for  awarding  to 
graduates  of  the  several  spring  classes.  The  Commencement  was 
considered  by  all  present  as  being  unusually  inspiring.  Dr.  Henry 
George,  3d  was  introduced  as  Toastmaster  by  F.  J.  Fee,  Secretary 
of  the  Student  Alumni  Council.  The  principal  addresses  were  made 
by  Congressman  Charles  R.  Eckert,  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  and 
Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille.  Miss  Colbron,  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Denmark,  presented  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  school  educational  work  in  that  country.  Mr.  Julian  P.  Hickok, 
Extension  Secretary,  reported  on  enrollment  in  the  spring  classes  and 
presented  the  certificates  to  the  graduates.  Announcement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hickok  of  plans  for  increasing  the  number  of  fall  and  winter 
classes.  Others  speaking  were  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  who  had  been 
physician  to  the  family  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Emily  Solis- 
Cohen,  who  read  a  message  from  her  father,  Dr.  Solomon  Solis-Cohen. 

A  BIRTHDAY  greeting  from  Henry  Ware  Allen  of  Wichita,  Kansas, 
author  of  "Prosperity"  has  been  received.  Mr.  Allen  says: 

"This  is  just  a  line  from  an  old  friend  to  greet  you  upon  your  birth- 
day and  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  Sometimes 
I  tremble  to  think  of  the  loss  that  we  would  suffer  should  anything 
prevent  your  continuance  in  the  wonderfully  fine  service  which  you 
are  now  rendering  for  the  best  of  all  forward  movements.  You  have 
not  had  the  support  which  you  should  have  had. 

A  RECENT  visitor  to  the  Henry  George  School  headquarters  was 
Ashley  Mitchell  of  England,  who  promises  one  hundred  and  fifty  classes 


of  the  Henry  George  School  in  Great  Britain  by  the  end  of  the  present 
School  year.  A  long  interview  with  Mr.  Mitchell  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Star  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

ANOTHER  visitor  to  the  School  was  C.  G.  Augustine  Foote.  Mr. 
Foote  is  an  officer  in  the  British  merchant  service  and  learned  about 
Henry  George  at  Petty  France,  London.  Not  so  long  ago  he  spent 
a  few  months  in  Russia  where  he  was  appalled  at  the  fear  in  which 
the  people  live.  On  his  latest  trip  there  his  ship  was  in  dock  for  12 
days  but  only  the  captain  was  allowed  ashore. 

Mr.  Foote  has  belonged  to  the  Conservative,  Communist,  Anti- 
Communist,  Fascist  and  Labor  parties  in  England.  He  did  not 
subscribe  to  their  beliefs  but  wanted  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  they 
really  meant.  He  is  a  confirmed  Georgeist  now  and  has  succeeded 
in  interesting  several  of  his  fellow  officers  in  George.  He  told  us  that 
when  he  first  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  he  was  annoyed  at  not 
being  able  to  discover  loopholes.  He  re-read  the  book  and  ceased 
to  feel  annoyed. 

MR.  T.  C.  FRANCIS,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  England,  called  about 
the  middle  of  July.  Mr.  Francis  is  an  engineer  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Land  party  in  England  before  studying  George.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Land  Restoration  Party  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  quite  active  as  a  speaker.  He  was  quite  interested  in  our  teach- 
ing methods  and  Mr.  Chodorov  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
British  edition  of  the  Teachers'  Manual.  This  was  his  first  trip  to 
the  United  States.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  Detroit  visiting  his 
son  there. 


To  be  Published  September  25 


Biography  of 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 

REBEL  PRIEST  and  PROPHET 


By  Stephen  Bell 

Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  was  America's  pioneer  preacher 
of  social  justice. 

For  advocating  Georgeian  land  doctrines  as  a  means 
of  ending  poverty  he  was  excommunicated. 

Three  times  summoned  to  Rome,  he  flatly  refused  to 
go,  and  after  six  momentous  years  Rome  came  to  him! 
He  was  fully  reinstated  without  having  to  retract  a  single 
statement. 

Mr.  Bell's  biography  of  this  great  priest  will  thrill  you 
as  few  other  books  have.  It  is  handsomely  designed  and 
illustrated  and  will  make  an  ideal  gift. 

NOTE:  —  This  book  originally  announced  at  $2.00  will  be  published  at 
$2.75  due  to  unforseen  increases  in  text  and  cost  of  manufacture.  Orders 
received  before  September  25,  will  be  filled  at  $2.50  postpaid;  after  that 
date  at  bookstore  price  only. 

Write  now  to: 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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An  Open  Letter 

To  Croasdale  Single  Taxers: 
Dear  Friends: 

The  late  William  T.  Croasdale  once  said:  "A  Single  Taxer  is  one 
who  does  something  for  Single  Tax!  " 

Every  Single  Taxer  today  is  the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
reading  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.  The  more  copies  sold,  the  more  Single 
Taxers  in  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  problem  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  publishers 
of  the  works  of  Henry  George,  is  to  establish  contact  with  the  retail 
bookdealer  in  the  average  town — your  town. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  for  you,  as  a  Single  Taxer,  to  call 
upon  your  bookdealer  and  obtain  an  initial  order  for  five  copies  of  PROGRESS 
AND  POVERTY. 

This  plan  is  workable.  Tried  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  two  book  stores 
that  originally  ordered  five  copies  of  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  from  a 
local  Single  Taxer  are  now  purchasing  regularly  in  lots  of  twenty-five. 
Exibited,  flat,  on  the  dollar  counter,  the  book  sells  itself. 

More  books  on  economics  are  being  read  today  than  ever  before. 
In  April,  1937,  the  sale  of  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  was  five-and-one-half 
times  greater  than  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  PROGRESS  AND 
POVERTY  is  not  just  a  current  best  seller  which  is  read  by  the  thousands 
the  first  year  and  then  can  only  be  found  in  a  second-hand  store.  But, 
in  the  fifty-eight  years  since  its  first  publication  it  is  a  BEST  seller. 

A  few  Single  Taxers  have  pressed  the  sale  of  PROGRESS  AND 
POVERTY  by  offering  to  take  copies  off  the  dealer's  hands  at  the  whole- 
sale price  if  not  sold  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Incidently, 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  Single  Taxer  having  to  make  good  this  guarantee. 

The   regular   twenty-five   per   cent   discount   applies   on   single   copies: 
Thirty  per  cent  in  lots  of  five  or  more  (carriage  prepaid  east  of  Chicago) ; 
and,  forty-five   per  cent  on   ten  or  more,   plus  carriage. 

Send v  the  order  in  yourself.  The  books  will  be  shipped  at  once 
direct  to  the  dealer. 

This  is  your  campaign — make  it  a  successful  one.  The  results 
will  be  published  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 

11   Park  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


I^HE  appearance  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
-*-  by  Stephen  Bell  tempts  us  to  a  brief  glance  over 
the  years  in  which  the  church  as  an  institution  has  grown 
from  its  humble  beginnings.  At  no  time  did  the  church 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  more  effectively  then 
when  it  spoke  in  the  language  of  Christ  to  the  disinher- 
ited. Its  most  glorious  traditions  center  around  its  early 
history  in  Rome,  the  ministrations  in  Ireland  of  its  "Sog- 
garth  Aroons"  (the  beloved  priests)  and  the  heroism  of 
its  missionaries.  Everywhere  its  most  potent  appeal  has 
been,  not  to  the  imposing  character  of  the  church  as  an 
institution,  but  through  the  work  of  its  humble  and  sainted 
martyrs  who  have  glorified  its  mission,  and  among  these 
the  name  of  Edward  McGlynn  is  not  the  least. 

IN  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
world,  of  a  race  of  peasants  and  fishermen  held  in 
subjection  by  a  race  of  conquerors,  the  man  Jesus  was 
born.  The  religion  of  Rome  would  not  have  served  the 
purpose  of  Jesus,  for  it  was  essentially  aristocratic  and 
purely  a  state  religion.  It  was  a  religion  which  had  bred 
a  callous  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  human 
misery,  and  it  excused  injustice  because  its  ideal  worship 
was  strength.  Such  a  religion  was  entirely  unsuited 
in  its  mere  formal  ritual,  in  its  cold  deification  of  abstract 
virtues,  to  the  dawn  of  liberty,  to  the  time  when  the  Roman 
yoke  was  becoming  more  and  more  intolerable  to  the  whole 
world.  The  religion  of  Pagan  Rome  was  perfunctory, 
and  religious  or  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  were 
expressly  condemned. 

EXCEPT  among  the  philosophers  there  was  no  ethical 
religion,  and  to  the  state  religion  the  great  masses 
of  the  Roman  people  were  unattached.  To  the  nobles 
and  patricians  the  state  religion  was  a  convenience  merely, 
since  it  justified  the  assumption  by  them  of  the  most 
extraordinary  privileges,  and  for  their  emperors  the  posi- 
tive deification  as  gods.  It  was  not  this  kind  of  religion 
that  was  to  arouse  a  spirit  to  sweep  away  a  rotting  civili- 
zation. There  was  nothing  in  it  to  induce  the  masses 
of  men  to  make  common  cause,  and  there  was  every- 
thing in  it  to  perpetuate  the  separation  of  classes  which 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  had  created. 


/"\N  the  other  hand  this  new  religion  spoke  in  a  new 
^'tongue,  but  not  in  unwelcome  accents.  Fragmentary 
as  are  the  words  of  Christ,  repeated  to  his  disciples  and 
orally  reported,  must  have  been,  in  which  the  new 
and  unfamiliar  conception  of  an  All  Loving  Father  who 
welcomed  to  his  kingdom  poor  as  well  as  rich  was  given 
to  the  world,  these  glad  tidings  were  eagerly  grasped  and 
formulated  into  principles  for  life  and  conduct.  It  mattered 
not  how  the  doctors  and  philosophers  of  the  new  faith 
wrestled  with  the  more  esoteric  parts  of  the  creed;  that 
which  the  masses  grasped,  which  was  the  real  strength 
of  the  new  religion,  was  the  brotherhood.  It  told  its 
beautiful  story,  not  to  Roman  Praetor,  but  to  foreign 
slave;  it  whispered  its  words  of  emancipation  to  the  helot 
aching  over  his  task;  to  the  galley  slave  bending  to  the 
oar.  It  disappointed  the  aspiring  Jew,  who  dreamed 
that  Israel  might  play  again  the  part  she  had  once  played 
in  the  drama  of  nations — that  she  should  be  another 
greater  and  grander  Rome.  But  the  new  spirit  breathed 
the  language  of  peace;  the  conquering  of  self  was  declared 
to  be  a  greater  victory  than  the  conquering  of  a  city. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  had  come, 
and  its  leader  was  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


TT  was  its  passionate  charity,  its  benignant  justice, 
L  which  in  the  beginning  had  overthrown  the  Pagan 
temples,  that  constituted  the  real  strength  of  Christian- 
ity. The  meek  and  the  poor  should  inherit  the  earth  and 
a  sweet  assurance  was  borne  to  the  hearts  of  the  disin- 
herited. The  moral  conscience  of  the  world  was  already 
in  revolt  against  the  tyrannies  and  barbarities  of  Rome, 
against  the  more  revolting  cruelties  of  slavery,  against 
Pagan  gods  who  possessed  every  quality  but  compassion. 

TN  the  more  obscure  corners  of  Rome  the  real  founders 
*•  of  Christianity,  or  the  earliest  names  identified  with 
her  history,  resided  in  dwellings  of  misery,  amid  the  haw- 
kers of  trifles  in  localities  which  must  have  closely  corre- 
sponded to  the  tenement  wards  of  our  great  cities.  Here 
lived  Aquilla  and  his  wife  Priscilla  when  the  church  was 
without  prelates,  when  her  chief  apostles  were  tramps 
and  vagabonds — human  oxen  of  commerce,  who  along 
the  quays  of  Rome,  amid  casks  and  bundles  of  ill-smelling 
merchandise,  first  heard  the  name  of  Jesus. 
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THE  new  faith  taught  gentleness  and  humanity,  and  for 
a  time  the  heart  of  the  whole  world  that  was  addressed 
beat  true.  In  the  very  mode  of  its  acceptance  the  inner  core 
of  the  new  faith  was  revealed.  It  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  Jew  and  the  Assyrian,  but  in  the  free  Greek, 
when  he  accepted  it,  was  aroused  a  mere  languid  acqui- 
escence. To  Asia  and  Syria,  accustomed  to  subjection, 
it  spread  like  prairie  fire.  It  found  a  lodgment  in  Rome 
itself,  largely  because  the  Roman  people  were  sunk  in 
poverty  and  misery,  but  to  the  Roman  patrician  it  was 
"an  odious  superstition."  It  was  the  selfishness  of  the 
Pagan  religion  which  destroyed  that  religion;  that  which 
replaced  it  was  in  its  inception  at  least  the  very  negation 
of  self. 

BUT  the  vision  of  Jesus  receded  as  the  friends  and 
defenders  of  privilege  sought  for  its  perpetuation 
the  alliance  of  the  ermined  and  sceptered  followers  of  the 
companion  of  fishermen.  When  Rome  became  Christian 
she  was  still  Rome.  It  is  true  of  all  creeds  that  they  are 
purest  in  revolt;  it  is  true  of  all  creeds  that  institutional- 
ism  weakens  their  essential  strength.  In  the  new  faith 
of  Christianity  lived  the  spirit  of  old  Rome.  It  was  from 
Rome — geographically  the  heart  of  the  faith — that  she 
propagated  the  doctrine  in  its  first  stages  through  all  her 
conquered  provinces.  The  old  vessels  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  filled  with  the  new  wine.  The  channels  of 
the  old  conquests  became  the  channels  of  the  new.  The 
imperial  dream,  which  the  Master,  with  a  divine  gentle- 
ness, had  put  aside,  became  the  ambition  and  aim  of  his 
later  disciples.  It  put  itself  above  nationalities  but 
sought  to  gather  to  itself  all  the  springs  of  power. 

r  I  AHE  Church  taught  contempt  of  the  world,  while  in 
•*•  her  inmost  heart  she  pined  with  a  greedy  sickness  for 
dominion.  She  emasculated  her  worshippers  while  she 
grew  big  with  power,  and  her  grip  tightened  upon  thrones 
while  she  taught  ascetism  to  her  followers.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  Compte,  observing  this,  should  have  super- 
ficially concluded  that  religion  was  the  invention  of  priests 
and  politicians.  For  never  was  there  a  mode  of  power  so 
easy  to  the  astute  and  designing;  and  never  was  there 
a  superstructure  so  surely  founded  as  this,  which  had 
dominion  for  its  motive,  superstition  for  its  method, 
and  oh — ,  saddest  of  all! — love  for  its  base.  The  dream 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  man  was  wrought  again  upon 
the  anvil  of  the  church  to  be  the  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion for  the  ignorant  and  the  poor. 

GRADUALLY  the  spirit  of  hierarchy — the  real  spirit 
of  old  Rome — began  to  manifest  itself.  At  theprecise 
juncture  when  apparently  the  church  was  the  strongest 
the  seeds  of  weakness  had  been  introduced.  Nor  is  it 
an  accident  that  the  forces  of  Christian  sacerdotalism 
gravitated  toward  Rome,  for  it  sought  to  accomplish 


by  subtler  measures  what  Rome  had  wrought  by  force 
of  arms.  Rome's  conception  of  government  at  bottom 
was  civil,  not  religious.  But  the  new  power  claimed 
temporal  supremacy  by  virtue  of  celestial  authority. 
It  used  its  power  just  as  Rome  had  used  hers.  It  sub- 
stituted a  vital,  passionate  form  of  power  for  a  cold  and 
empty  one  which  could  not  outlive  its  triumphs  in  the 
field.  The  claim  of  one  was  a  stubble  to  the  fire  of  the  other. 
For  Rome  and  her  eagles  it  set  up  the  standard  of  Christ 
and  his  bishops.  Its  decrees  were  imperial ;  it  recognized 
no  civil  assumptions  not  sanctioned  by  the  ecclesiastics. 
It  began  its  conflict  for  universal  power  with  a  dream 
that  dwarfed  Rome's.  It  wrested  the  spiritual  idealism 
of  Christ  to  the  service  of  empire,  and  it  defaced  the 
image  of  Christ  that  it  might  substitute  for  a  creed  of 
the  purest  freedom  and  equality,  one  of  privilege,  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  laity,  of  priestly  supremacy  and 
social  inequality.  And  the  contrast  grew  and  deepened 
with  the  material  progress  of  the  church.  The  revolts 
against  this  tendency  were  at  all  times  active  but  they 
were  everywhere  crushed  by  a  militant  hierarchy. 

"\17HATEVER  Christ  was  he  was  a  man.  What- 
•  *  ever  else  he  may  serve  for,  he  offered  us  a  practical 
ideal.  Whatever  he  claimed  to  be  or  whatever  others 
claim  for  him,  his  conception  of  life  and  conduct,  and 
the  adaptation  of  his  actions  to  his  theory  of  life  have 
relation  to  the  purely  practical  affairs  of  today.  What- 
ever view  we  take  of  him  the  splendid  mystery  of  the  life 
of  the  Nazarene  is  the  same.  The  lesson  is  the  principal 
thing;  the  life  is  the  all  in  all.  He  did  not  say,  "I  am 
the  doctrine,"  but  he  did  say  "I  am  the  way."  He  did 
not  build  temples  of  worship,  but  he  went  out  into  the 
cities  and  the  fields  and  told  the  story  of  the  Fatherhood. 
And  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  Well  might 
the  Prankish  king,  when  solicited  by  his  Christian  wife 
to  confess  Christ,  answer  with  a  sneer,  "Your  god  is  not 
even  of  divine  descent — he  is  a  mere  plebian." 

r  I  AHE  church  may  wield  a  mighty  power  when  it  de- 
•*-  cides  to  enthrone  the  plebian  Christ.  When  she  does 
she  will  not  lack  adherents.  Here  and  there  in  her  his- 
tory such  times  have  been,  and  men  have  arisen  at  whose 
words  humanity  rose  up  and  girded  itself  with  a  strength 
which,  when  summoned,  the  forces  of  evil,  of  injustice, 
of  oppression,  may  in  vain  assail.  Whitfield  among 
the  colliers  thunders  his  message,  and  down  cheeks  black- 
ened with  coal  dust  from  the  mines  unwonted  tears  are 
seen  to  run.  In  our  day  a  McGlynn,  clinging  to  the  vows 
of  his  priesthood  and  jea.ous  of  the  canons  of  his  church, 
appears,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a  mighty  impulse 
Catholic  audiences  cheer  the  reading  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
by  an  excommunicated  priest.  Or  a  Father  Damien 
gives  his  life  for  the  lepers,  and  the  whole  world  bows  its 
head  and  princes  make  memorials  for  him.  Or  in  other 
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fields  a  Father  Huntington  casts  his  life  with  the  moral 
lepers  of  a  great  city,  and  men  speak  lovingly  of  him 
as  of  one  who  is  indeed  doing  the  Master's  work. 

SOMETIMES  we  speak  of  the  doctrines  we  hold  as  a 
science — the  science  of  political  economy.  And  so 
it  is.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  an  ethical  and  re- 
ligious message.  It  is  upheld,  in  essence  at  least,  by  many 
eminent  churchmen  of  the  past,  teachers  and  saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  has  been  declared  by  the 
very  highest  authority  as  not  contrary  to  Catholic  doc- 
trine. The  Fatherhood  of  God  carries  with  it  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man  and  the  right  of  all  men  to  God's  bounties. 
The  message  of  Dr.  McGlynn  is  a  message  for  today. 


No  Taxes 


BY  FREDERIC  CYRUS  LEUBUSCHER 

I  WENT  into  a  store  in  New  York  City  to  buy  a  deck 
of  playing  cards.  When  I  objected  to  paying  twenty 
cents,  the  salesman  said  they  could  be  sold  for  a  profit 
at  ten  cents  were  it  not  for  the  federal  tax  of  ten  cents. 
I  handed  him  two  dimes.  Instead  of  the  usual  "thank 
you,"  he  said,  "One  cent  more  please  for  the  New  York 
City  sales  tax;  any  sale  of  thirteen  cents  or  over  must 
pay  2  per  cent  tax." 

"So,  if  there  had  been  no  federal  tax  on  cards,  there 
would  be  no  sales  tax?"  "That's  about  the  size  of  it; 
the  cent  is  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  a  tax."  "It  is  worse  than 
that,"  I  retorted.  "If  we  had  time  to  figure  the  share 
of  the  tax  on  the  wood  pulp,  on  the  paper-making,  building 
and  machinery,  on  the  printing  press  and  the  building 
in  which  it  is  housed,  on  the  oil  for  the  machinery  and  the 
ink  for  the  press,  on  the  railroad  cars  and  trucks  from  the 
forest  to  the  store,  on — oh  many  other  taxes  which  will 
occur  to  you;  if,  I  say,  you  apportion  all  these  taxes,  you 
may  find  that  the  direct  tax  on  this  deck  of  cards  is  per- 
haps fifteen  cents.  Did  you  notice  I  said  'direct.'  There 
is  also  an  indirect  tax — the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  on  build- 
ing materials,  on  machinery,  on  cars,  on  trucks,  etc., 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  price  of  these  fifty-two  cards 
would  compel  a  statistician  to  burn  the  midnight  electric 
juice,  which  is  also  taxed." 

Feeling  that  I  had  taken  too  much  of  the  salesman's 
time  in  a  purchase  in  which  the  store  might  make  only 
a  few  cents  gross  profit,  I  ordered  two  packs  of  standard 
cigarettes  at  twenty-five  cents.  Of  course  the  sales  tax 
was  added.  The  salesman,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  the  discussion  as  I,  said  that  the  United 
States  tax  was  again  half  the  price,  and  traced  the  other 
taxes  as  I  had  done  with  the  cards,  arriving  at  much  the 
same  result.  He  ended  up  with,  "I  never  realized  before 
how  much  we  are  taxed  on  everything;  three-fourths 
of  the  price  must  be  taxes."  I  assured  him  that  it  was 


not  quite  as  bad  as  that,  on  the  average.  While  there 
are  no  accurate  statistics,  economists  estimate  that  the 
taxes  on  industry  of  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments take  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  national 
income,  or  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen  billions  a  year. 

Every  dollar  of  this  is  added  to  the  price.  And  more 
too.  If  a  given  article  costs  one  dollar  to  make,  the  manu- 
facturer adds  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  his  overhead 
including  a  small  profit.  With  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  his 
costs  increase  to  $1.20.  Adding  his  25  per  cent,  he  charges 
the  wholesaler  $1.50  instead  of  $1.25,  thus  adding  five 
cents  profit  on  the  tax.  The  wholesaler  in  his  turn  adds 
profit  on  a  profit  on  the  tax,  and  the  retailer  in  self  de- 
fense adds  a  profit  on  a  profit  on  a  profit  on  the  tax.  The 
consumer  pays  them  all. 

The  mere  fact  that  one  hundred  thirty  million  people 
still  eat,  wear  clothes  and  live  in  houses  proves  that  there 
is  consumption  enough  to  furnish  the  various  governments 
with  revenue,  even  though  it  has  to  be  eked  out  with  bor- 
rowings. Not  all  the  one  hundred  thirty  millions;  for 
twenty  millions  of  them  would  be  in  rags,  sleep  in  the 
streets  and  starve  were  it  not  for  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
one  hundred  ten  millions.  While  playing  cards  and  cigar- 
ettes are  luxuries,  no  direct  taxes  of  100  per  cent  are 
levied  on  necessities.  Even  so,  they  are  all  taxed.  The 
Manufacturers  Record  states  that  a  loaf  of  bread  pays 
seventeen  taxes  and  shoes  twenty- three  Empty  stomachs 
and  bare  feet  are  the  result. 

However,  with  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  their  incomes  going 
to  tax-eaters,  the  one  hundred  ten  million  themselves 
eat  less,  buy  fewer  clothes,  build  fewer  houses,  rent  fewer 
apartments  and  cut  out  many  amusements.  The  results: 
Farmers  can't  sell  all  their  crops,  many  factories  shut 
down,  some  thousands  of  banks  fail,  millions  lose  jobs — 
the  depression.  Everybody  damns  the  taxes.  Mark 
Twain  said,  "Everybody  complains  about  the  weather 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  it."  But  there  are  a 
few — and  their  number  is  increasing  daily — who  assert 
this  crushing  deadly  burden  of  taxes  is  utterly  unneces- 
sary and  that  government  can  be  efficiently  administered 
without  levying  one  cent  of  tax. 

But  who  will  pay  the  bills?  Why  the  one  hundred 
thirty  millions,  with  the  publicly  created  revenues  of  their 
own  property,  just  as  you  and  I  pay  our  bills.  These 
"voices  crying  in  a  wilderness"  who  make  this  startling 
claim,  base  it  on  fundamental  economics.  The  land  of 
this  country,  they  say,  with  what  we  know  as  natural 
resources,  was  given  to  its  inhabitants  by  their  Creator 
at  the  time  he  gave  them  the  atmosphere;  they  say  that 
man  is  a  land  animal  and  would  languish  if  denied  access 
to  land  as  surely  as  he  would  suffocate  if  denied  access  to 
air.  Land  and  natural  resources  are  generally  lumped 
with  food  and  factory  products  as  property.  Indeed, 
when  we  say,  "He  is  a  man  of  property,"  we  usually 
mean  he  is  a  landowner.  But  these  thinkers  maintain 
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that  there  is  a  difference  between  natural  resources  and 
things  produced;  and  to  bolster  up  their  claim  they 
quote  such  well  known  names  as  Blackstone,  Adam 
Smith,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas  Paine,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Herbert  Spencer,  Henry  George,  Helen  Keller, 
Dan  Beard,  Hamilton  Holt,  George  Foster  Peabody, 
William  E.  Dodge,  and  Tolstoy.  Wealth  is  produced 
in  only  one  way,  by  the  application  of  labor  to  land; 
and  in  the  degree  that  we  are  denied  access  to  land  and 
natural  resources  will  the  wealth  be  lessened. 

Some  of  these  men  and  women  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  depressions  and  poverty  are  directly  caused  by  the 
institution  of  land  monopoly,  viz.  monopoly  of  natural 
resources.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  heard  the 
eloquent  Raymond  Robbins  illustrate  this  point  from  his 
experience  in  the  nineties  while  mining  in  the  Klondike. 
Two  of  the  great  army  of  the  Klondike  who  flocked  to 
Alaska  returned  from  the  hills  to  Nome,  broke  and  dis- 
couraged. They  wandered  to  the  beach  and,  preparing 
to  lie  down,  one  of  them  threw  over  his  miner's  pick  which 
turned  up  some  sand  showing  a  glint  of  gold.  He  auto- 
matically panned  it  out  and  he  and  his  companion  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  panning.  Nightfall  showed  that 
they  had  made  about  ten  dollars  each.  The  news  spread 
to  the  settlement  where  hundreds  like  them  had  returned 
empty-handed,  and  where  wages  had  gone  down  to  a 
bare  subsistence  and  the  unemployed  were  being  fed  in 
"soup  houses."  Soon  not  only  the  "soup  houses"  were 
no  longer  needed  but  any  of  those  getting  under  ten  dollars 
a  day  left  their  jobs  or  were  induced  to  remain  and  be  paid 
the  same  wages  that  the  beach  offered.  But  after  a  while 
the  property  owners  whose  land  abutted  on  the  beach 
claimed  it,  and  the  authorities  reluctantly  ordered  the 
workers  off.  Shortly  the  "soup  houses"  again  flourished 
until  the  matter  was  adjudicated  and  the  beach  declared 
public  property.  From  that  time  and  until  the  gold 
was  all  taken  out  good  wages  and  full  employment  pre- 
vailed. 

To  many  city  people  the  word  "land"  connotes  the 
farmer  or  the  miner.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  most 
valuable  land  in  the  world  is  right  under  their  feet.  The 
land  of  New  York  City  is  assessed  at  eight  billions  and 
even  in  this  depression  is  said  to  have  a  market  value  of 
almost  ten  billions.  There  are  no  accurate  statistics 
of  the  value  of  all  the  land  and  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  estimated  to  be  from  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  to  two  hundred  billions.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  put  them  at  one  hundred  fifty  billions. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy?  The  Socialists  say,  "National- 
ize the  land."  But  not  so  the  eminent  men  and  women 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  for  they  are  all  individ- 
ualists— the  very  antithesis  of  socialism.  They  all  believe 
in  the  private  ownership  of  land  so  long  as  it  is  occupied 
or  used  and  the  ground  rent  is  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

But  all  of  them  share  in  the  plan  which  it  is  claimed 


will  not  only  give  back  the  use  of  the  land  to  the  people 
but,  by  so  doing,  gradually  abolish  taxes,  increasing  pro- 
duction and  so  abolishing  poverty.     Briefly  stated,  their 
claim   is  this:    'The  mere  coming   together  of  people  to 
form  communities  automatically  results  in  the  creation  of 
land  values,  which  should  properly  be  called  public  or  people 
values.     The  same  area  of  land  as  that  in  New  York  City 
which  is  worth  nearly  ten  billions  because  of  the  presence 
and  activities  of  nearly  eight  million  people,  would,  say, 
in   the  Rocky   Mountains,   one  hundred  miles  from   the 
nearest  habitation,   not  be  worth   ten  cents.     If  a  man 
in  that  city  makes  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  if  he  writes 
a  song  or  a  book,  these  things  belong  to  him  absolutely. 
So,  just  because  these  eight  million  people  by  living  and 
working  and  exchanging  their  products  with  each  other 
create  land  values,  these  are  public  values  and  belong  to 
New  York  City  as  much  as  the  coat,  the  shoes,  the  song 
and  the  book  belong  to  the  individuals  or  group  producing 
them.     They  also  insist  that  this  enhancement  of  value 
pertains  only  to  land  and  not  to  commodities,  so  that, 
for  instance,  roast  beef  does  not  cost  any  more  in  a  big 
city  than  it  does  in  a  village. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City  owning  all  these 
billions  ought  to  utilize  them  for  community  purposes. 
Instead,  they  annually  give  up  about  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  their  individual  production  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on 
buildings,  mortgages,  merchandise,  sales,  etc.,  in  order 
to  run  their  government.  In  a  dim  way  they  sometimes 
recognize  their  folly.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  shortage  of  dwellings,  they  passed  a  law  exempting  new 
buildings  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  if  erected  within 
three  years.  A  building  boom  resulted. 

The  argument  proceeds.  Suppose  Father  Knicker- 
bocker should  wake  up.  What  should  he  do  with  his 
billions?  What  economists  call  the  law  of  rent  answers 
this  question.  Every  lot  in  this  great  city  has  an  annual 
value  commonly  known  as  ground  rent,  the  amount 
varying  with  the  capital  value  of  each  lot.  All  real  estate 
according  to  law  is  assessed  every  year  on  the  basis  of 
its  "true"  value,  both  land  values  and  improvement 
values.  With  the  tax  rate  of  $2.75  per  hundred,  about 
four  hundred  million  dollars  are  collected,  and  of  this 
only  two  hundred  millions  are  ground  rent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  ground  rent  of  New  York  City 
is  about  eight  hundred  millions,  and  therefore  only  one 
quarter  is  taken  in  taxation.  The  city  balances  its  budget 
as  far  as  possible  by  taxing  improvements,  mortgages, 
sales,  licenses,  etc.  Why  not  take  all  the  ground  rent  in 
lieu  of  all  this  taxation?  There  would  be  surplus  enough 
for  state  and  federal  expenses. 

Perhaps,  if  Father  Knickerbocker  decided  to  pay  his 
bills  with  his  own  public  values  instead  of  taxing  his 
eight  million  fellow  citizens,  his  Uncle  Sam  might  wake 
up  too.  Using  the  many  billions  of  ground  rent  that 
are  now  paid  every  year  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  of 
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his  one  hundred  thirty  million  nephews  and  nieces,  he  could 
repeal  all  the  myriad  laws  imposing  taxes,  including 
excise,  income,  estate  and  even  the  sacred  tariff.  Of 
course  this  vast  sum  might  not  suffice  to  pay  farmers 
bonuses  for  destroying  food  while  millions  are  starving, 
nor  would  it  allow  boon-doggling.  But  it  would  be  more 
than  enough  for  all  legitimate  functions  of  government, 
national,  state  and  local. 

This  simple  change  advocated  by  those  named  above 
would  do  away  with  the  load  of  oppressive  burdens  now 
borne  by  industry.  A  story  is  told  of  a  drunken  farmer  who 
was  fined  ten  dollars  for  "painting  the  town  red."  But  when 
he  painted  his  barn  red  the  assessor  added  ten  dollars 
to  his  tax  bill,  thus  fining  him  not  once,  but  every  recur- 
ring year. 

The  people  who  advocate  this  plan  for  abolishing  poverty 
are  practical  men  and  women.  They  recognize  the  in- 
ertia of  the  masses  and  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  over- 
throw a  system  hoary  with  age.  Taxes  can  be  gradually 
repealed  and  replaced  by  the  collection  of  more  and  more 
of  the  people's  ground  rent.  While  the  little  Kingdom 
of  Denmark  still  levies  some  taxes  it  collects  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  ground  rent  than  any  other  country; 
and  today,  with  practically  no  unemployment,  the  Danes 
are  the  most  prosperous  people  on  earth.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  United  States.  Some  years  ago  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  adopted  the  policy  of  increasing 
its  land  taxes  5  per  cent  a  year  more  than  its  building 
taxes  until  now  the  rate  of  taxation  on  buildings  is  only 
half  the  rate  on  land  values.  The  result?  More  build- 
ing permits  are  issued  in  that  city,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  any  other  city  in  our  country.  And 
new  buildings  mean  the  employment  of  labor  and  capital 
in  the  manufacture  of  building  materials  and  in  construc- 
tion. The  earnings  of  the  workers  are  spent  at  the 
"butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker,"  and 
everybody  in  that  city  benefits. 

In  a  small  way  the  plan  is  being  tried  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  New  Zealand,  but  cannot  have  lasting  re- 
sults until  at  least  building  and  improvement  taxes  are 
entirely  repealed.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Village  of 
Milk  River  in  Alberta,  Canada.  Its  budget  is  only 
$2,500,  but  it  levies  no  taxes  and  collects  $4,500  entirely 
from  ground  rent;  and  at  that  it  does  not  take  the  entire 
ground  rent.  Only  this  February  the  people  of  Milk 
River  voted  3  to  1  against  the  proposition  to  change  the 
system  by  taking  even  less  of  the  ground  rent  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 

Worse  than  the  mania  for  stock  speculation  is  the  mania 
for  land  speculation  and  with  even  more  disastrous  results 
to  the  whole  people.  After  all,  Wall  Street  gambling 
is  only  betting  whether  shares  go  up  or  down.  Land 
gambling  is  betting  on  the  fundamentals  of  human  life. 
And  men  and  women  who  picture  Wall  Street  as  the  abyss 
of  hell,  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  building  lots  in  the  hope 


of  reaping  an  unearned  increment  without  working. 
This  April  a  multi-millionaire,  member  of  a  great  industrial 
family,  wrote  me:  "The  difference  between  lottery  tickets 
and  land  speculation  is  that  holders  of  the  former  know 
perfectly  well  that  all  cannot  win,  while  the  holders  of 
land,  in  a  sort  of  hazy  way,  think  that  somehow  a  town 
may  grow  up,  a  railroad  be  built  or  a  manufacturing 
enterprise  may  locate  near  their  land,  if  they  only  wait. 
And  it  is  this  waiting  which  produces  all  the  poverty  with 
its  accompanying  misery  in  the  world." 

A  landowner,  as  such,  is  a  non-producer.  When  he 
holds  land  out  of  use  for  speculation  he  is  a  menace;  but 
when  he  puts  it  to  use  by  building  a  house  or  raising  -a 
crop  he  is  fined  (taxed)  for  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  mainly  the  land  gambling  instinct  inherent  in  most 
of  us  that  is  responsible  for  our  taxes  and  resultant  de- 
pression. It  is  also  the  reason  why  the  substitution  of 
the  collection  of  ground  rent  for  taxes  will  not  find  ready 
adherence,  because  it  is  obvious  that  if  all  ground  rents 
are  taken  by  the  government  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  speculation.  The  market  price  of  land  is  its  untaxed 
value.  If  the  ground  rent  is  8  per  cent  and  only  2  per 
cent  is  taken,  the  market  value  is  the  remaining  6  per 
cent,  capitalized.  Besides  the  gambling  instinct  the  ad- 
vocates of  paying  the  cost  of  government  with  ground 
rents  are  up  against  the  conservatism  of  the  masses  and 
their  fear  of  a  new  idea.  The  first  and  most  important 
thing  to  do  is  to  bring  into  the  consciousness  of  a  majority, 
this  fundamental  fact:  that  land  and  natural  resources 
are  not  property  in  the  sense  that  food  and  products  are 
property,  but  are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  and  like  air,  are  of 
the  essence  of  human  beings.  The  more  moderate  of 
the  adherents  of  this  philosophy — while  not  abating 
their  demand  for  the  entire  ground  rent — will  accept  a 
gradual  approach.  But  there  are  some  sincere  enthusi- 
asts who  demand  all  or  nothing.  These  bitter-enders 
would  even  reject  the  Milk  River  Plan  where  there  is  no 
local  taxation  but  a  surplus  of  ground  rents  after  paying 
all  expenses  because,  forsooth,  the  Milk  Riverites  still 
pay  Canadian  and  provincial  taxes  and  tariff. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  horde  of  government  agents 
go  around  to  the  landowners,  like  the  landlord  of  a  tene- 
ment house,  to  collect  the  ground  rent.  One  merit  of 
this  great  reform  is  its  simplicity.  Unlike  Socialism  or 
Communism  it  entails  no  revolution.  It  utilizes  the 
present  tax  gathering  machinery  which  now  levies  taxes 
on  improvements  as  well  as  on  land  values,  but  will  here- 
after cut  out  all  improvement  taxes  and  increase  the  taxes 
on  land  values.  "But,"  it  might  be  asked,  "instead  of 
other  taxes  will  we  have  to  pay  more  land  taxes?"  "Not 
at  all;  what  will  be  collected  is  land  rent.  Calling  it  a 
tax  doesn't  make  it  one."  "But,  don't  you  say  all  taxes 
are  added  to  the  price  you  pay?"  "If  it  were  indeed  a 
tax  that  would  be  so.  But  all  economists  admit — even 
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the  most  conservative  and  reactionary — that  a  tax  on 
land  values  cannot  be  shifted.  Why?  Because  the 
surface  of  this  planet  is  limited  in  area — the  quantity 
of  land  is  fixed.  Not  so  the  things  produced  by  the 
application  of  labor  and  capital  to  land — the  potential 
output  is  practically  unlimited." 

Unless  the  use  of  land  and  natural  resources  is  re- 
covered by  the  people  in  this  sane  and  simple  way,  de- 
pressions will  recur  more  frequently,  each  worse  than  the 
one  before.  Then  we  shall  see  in  this  country  what  is 
now  taking  place  in  Spain,  where  the  landless  peasants, 
goaded  by  hunger  and  misery,  are  seizing  the  great  landed 
estates,  with  accompanying  bloodshed,  and  parceling 
them  out  among  themselves. 

Most  of  the  believers  in  this  philosophy  realize  the 
futility  of  an  appeal  to  the  ballot  box  until  the  consciences 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  aroused.  When 
that  happens,  the  reform  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  great  economist  once  wrote:  "Social  reform  is  not  to 
be  secured  by  noise  and  shouting;  by  complaints  and 
denunciations;  by  the  formation  of  political  parties,  or 
the  making  of  revolutions;  but  by  the  awakening  of 
thought  and  the  progress  of  ideas.  Until  there  be  cor- 
rect thought,  there  cannot  be  right  action;  and  when 
there  is  correct  thought,  right  action  will  follow." 

Land  is  Source  of  our  Living 

IN  the  Traveler  recently  several  Henry  George  disciples  have  accused 
Peter  A.  Reilly  of  Boston  of  not  understanding  the  principle  of  land- 
value  taxation,  hence  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine.  As  if  to  corro- 
borate their  charge,  he  asserted  in  a  letter  the  other  day  that  it  is 
"difficult  to  understand."  Well,  we  didn't  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

When  I  first  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  I  found  the  truths  stated 
to  be  so  simple  that  I  wondered  why  it  was  that  I  hadn't  thought  of 
the  relation  between  man  and  land,  that  this  old  earth  was  created 
by  God  for  the  wants  and  uses  of  all  mankind  and  that  taxing  the  com- 
munity-created value  of  land  into  the  public  treasury  would  establish 
the  equal  right  of  all  persons  to  the  earth,  or  as  the  late  Rev.  Fr. 
McGlynn  expressed  it,  "provide  a  place  at  the  Father's  table  for  all 
His  children." 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  we  Single  Taxers  should 
waste  time  arguing  with  a  man  who  is  in  favor  of  labor  being  exploited. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Reilly  is  committed  to  the  present  unjust  economic 
system  and  doesn't  want  to  be  enlightened.  Unemployment,  poverty, 
vice  and  crime,  all  the  result  of  the  injustice  bottomed  on  landlordism, 
doesn't  concern  him  in  the  least. 

Wherever  land-value  taxation  has  been  applied,  even  in  a  limited 
degree,  the  result  has  been  beneficial  to  all  except  the  land  speculator. 
Diverting  ground  rent  into  the  public  treasury  would  be  a  natural 
tax. 

The  necessity  for  government  and  the  value  of  land  are  both  the 
result  of  population,  and  the  revenue  of  ground  rent  from  the  one  should 
be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  other. 

The  Single  Tax  would  make  it  impossible  for  speculators  and  mon- 
opolists to  hold  natural  opportunities  unused  or  only'  half  used,  and 
would  throw  open  to  labor  the  illimitable  field  of  employment  which 
unused  portions  of  the  earth  offers  to  man. 

W.  L.  CROSMAN  in  Boston  Traveler. 


The  Difficulties  of  Democracy 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER  in  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  London,   England 

(Reprinted  by  request) 

"Of  all  forms  of  government  democracy  is  the  most  difficult." — Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine. 

"The  difficulties  of  popular  government  which  arise  from  the  modern 
military  spirit  and  from  the  modern  growth  of  irreconcilable  parties 
could  not  perhaps  have  been  determined  without  actual  experience. 
But  there  are  other  difficulties  which  might  have  been  divined  because 
they  proceed  from  the  inherent  nature  of  democracy." — Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine. 

DEMOCRACY  contemplates  no  more  than  other  forms 
of  government — all  seek  to  justify  themselves  as 
serving  best  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Democracy 
claims  for  itself  no  other  raison  d'etre  than  a  tempered 
monarchy  or  an  honest  despotism.  We  have  learned  that 
it  is  best  that  power  should  proceed  from  below  rather 
than  from  above,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  vest  large  powers 
in  any  branch  of  government  or  any  group  of  persons. 
And  we  trust  that  the  practical  application  of  this  theory 
of  government  will  give  us  all  greater  happiness,  and  that 
civilization  and  progress  are  indissolubly  connected  with  it. 

Yet  what  we  have  termed  the  difficulties  of  democracy 
remain.  We  have  assumed  that  what  stands  in  its  path 
are  obstacles  placed  there  by  its  foes,  when  in  fact  the  chief 
difficulties  are  inherent  in  democracy  itself.  We  have 
assumed  that  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  place 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  liberty  would  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  We  have  assumed  that  democracy 
would  be  attained  by  smashing  institutions  that  impeded 
it,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  a  triumphant  march. 

But  democracy  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  people's 
power  as  a  state  of  social  consciousness.  But  even  with 
this  all  is  not  attained,  since  the  practical  difficulties  that 
remain,  defects  of  knowledge,  unconscious  bias,  failure  of 
governmental  machinery,  or  the  natural  propensity  of 
men  to  grasp  power  and  of  others  to  yield  power  to  those 
who  authoritatively  assert  it,  are  appalling  to  whoever  will 
think  of  the  possibility  of  a  pure  democracy. 

It  is  seldom  we  reflect  how  young  democracy  really  is. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  satisfactory  democratic  teachings 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  philosophers  and  thinkers. 
Democratic  tendencies  in  their  writings  we  may  discern 
readily  enough,  with  suggestions  for  more  liberal  laws,  but 
of  democracy,  as  we  of  today  understand  it  as  a  funda- 
mental concept,  hardly  a  trace.  It  might  be  thought  that 
here  and  there  some  thinker  philosophically  detached  from 
his  times  would  have  announced  the  discovery  of  demo- 
cratic tenets.  But  no.  Aristotle,  who  discovered  more 
than  one  important  law  of  human  association,  could  never 
get  away  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  founding  the 
argument  for  its  necessity  upon  the  deceptive  analogy  of 
the  subordination  of  body  to  soul,  of  appetite  to  intellect,  of 
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the  lower  animals  to  man,  and — save  the  mark! — of  females 
to  males.  We  search  the  often  illuminating  but  always 
confused  pages  of  Aristotle's  "Politics"  for  what  we  of 
today  know  as  democracy.  Even  Milton's  ideal  republic 
was  an  aristocracy.  The  real  teachers  of  democracy  have 
only  been  rescued  from  obscurity  within  a  time  to  which 
the  memory  of  men  now  living  may  travel  back.  Even 
great  democrats  like  Mazzini  have  not  yet  come  into  their 
own. 

Democracy  is  thus  without  a  body  of  doctrine  to  which 
it  may  successfully  appeal.  Nor  has  it  anything  but  the 
most  imperfect  historic  examples  at  which  to  point.  The 
democracy  of  Athens  was  a  rather  exclusive  government  of 
intellectuals  based  on  slavery;  the  republican  cities  of  the 
Adriatic  and  even  the  Swiss  cantons  were  administered  in 
accordance  with  aristocratic  principles;  even  Cromwell's 
commonwealth  was  a  modified  dictatorship.  The  French 
Revolution  alone  at  its  inception  provided  the  world  with 
an  example  of  democracy,  but  it  was  more  an  aspiration 
than  an  experience. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  remedy  for  the  ills  of  democ- 
racy is  more  democracy."  There  is  truth  in  this,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  Those  who  are  perplexed  or  disappointed 
at  the  results  of  democracy  should  realize  that  the  course 
of  development  through  which  civilizations  and  peoples 
must  pass  as  analogous  to  that  which  confronts  the  infant 
learning  to  walk.  Democracy  will  stumble  and  lean  upon 
rotten  pillars  long  before  it  learns  to  walk  alone.  Like  the 
Israelites  it  will  return  every  now  and  then  to  its  idols,  and 
set  up  brazen  images  of  demagogues  before  which  it  will 
prostrate  itself,  so  that  the  very  friends  of  democracy  will 
despair  of  its  future. 

The  ills  of  democracy,  then,  are  not  all  to  be  remedied 
by  more  democracy.  For  they  are  inherent  in  democracy. 
The  methods  by  which  it  seeks  to  express  itself  will  be 
found  to  be  halting,  inarticulate,  stammering.  Universal 
suffrage  will  not  of  itself  bring  democracy  any  nearer,  nor 
will  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall.  For  these 
offer  no  guaranty  that  the  rights  of  minorities  will  be  any 
safer.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  believing 
that  the  rights  of  minorities  have  been  established  and 
secured  in  fundamental  law,  by  constitutional  and  court 
decisions  in  the  making  of  which  majorities  have  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do. 

Until  democracy  shall  agree  as  to  what  democracy  is  we 
shall  not  move  any  nearer  to  its  attainment.  We  have 
certain  democratic  shibboleths  such  as  "All  men  are  born 
equal,"  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  and  "No  taxation  without 
representation."  We  have  of  course  never  lived  up  to  any 
of  them.  We  denied  the  first  by  the  institution  of  slavery, 
the  second  by  our  policy  in  the  Philippines,  the  third 
by  the  denial  to  women  of  the  suffrage.  Democracy  is 
like  religion;  men  seldom  live  up  to  its  professions. 

If  we  have  learned  to  believe  whole-heartedly  in  democ- 


racy, wherefore  our  distrust  of  her?  Is  it  that  our  doubts 
speak  more  strongly  than  our  faith?  We  hear  that  China 
has  become  a  republic,  or  that  the  Persians  have  estab- 
lished a  parliamentary  form  of  government.  We  sym- 
pathize, but  we  do  so  with  caution.  We  say:  It  may  be 
well  to  wait.  Maybe  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  democ- 
racy. "Not  ready  for  democracy?"  says  someone,  in- 
dignantly; "are  not  the  ills  of  democracy  to  be  cured  by 
more  democracy?"  Maybe;  but  then  again  it  may  be 
best  to  wait.  There  was  Mexico  with  her  Madero — the 
history  is  too  recent  to  need  more  than  just  its  mention. 
Perhaps  democracy  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned — learned 
through  suffering  and  travail — reached  through  long  and 
tortuous  journeying.*  Maybe  it  is  not  something  that 
springs  full-armed  and  perfected  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  Maybe  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy 
is  not  only  more  democracy,  but  more  knowledge  and 
more  love. 

Why  not  recognize  that  democracy  grows  only  as  public 
opinion  grows  in  intelligence  and  toleration?  Public 
opinion  as  a  governing  force  was  born  hardly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Its  advent  was  heralded  in  France 
by  the  ferment  of  revolution,  in  America  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  in  England  by  the  Reform  Bills. 
But  none,  even  among  the  more  intelligent  and  well- 
meaning  statesmen  of  the  time  anterior  to  this,  reckoned 
with  public  opinion  as  a  governing  force.  For  there  was  no 
such  thing.  Government  to  the  masses  of  men  merely 
personified  itself  in  the  ruling  power,  and  all  but  the  very 
few  were  gathered  under  the  personal  standards  now  of 
one  leader,  and  now  of  another. 

Perhaps  conservatives  and  democrats  do  not  differ  so 
much  as  to  the  right  of  public  opinion  to  govern  in  the 
modern  constitutional  state.  Where  they  differ  is  rather 
on  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  power,  one  side  hold- 
ing that  the  interests  of  the  state  are  best  conserved  by 
powers  lodged  with  the  possessors  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  property.  The  argument  is  that  the  stability  of  the 
state  is  thus  more  fully  assured.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  the  ideals  of  an  aristocracy  really  contemplate  the 
public  welfare,  however  inimical  to  such  ideals  may  be  the 
practical  administration  of  the  aristocratic  state. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  a  priori  justification  of 
democracy  can  be  entertained.  Let  us  dismiss  from  our 
minds  all  such  predilection  founded  upon  early  education, 
frothy  sentiment,  or  the  rhodomontade  of  the  mere  dema- 
gogue. Aristocracy  and  democracy  seeking  the  same  goal 
urge  different  paths  to  its  attainment.  Let  us  test  each 
working  method  by  its  results.  We  shall  find  that  aris- 
tocracy has  failed  to  justify  itself.  But  we  shall  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  democracy  is  not  without  its  grave  diffi- 
culties. We  shall  find  that  these  are  many,  that  it  has  not 

*  "There  is  nothing  more  arduous  than  the  apprenticeship  of  liberty," 
says  DeToqueville,  in  one  of  those  sentences  with  which  his  great 
work,  despite  its  minor  deficiencies,  is  replete. 
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fulfilled  its  promises,  and  that  of  all  governments  it  is  the 
one  most  prone  to  respond  to  the  weaknesses  of  humanity 
and  to  fall  below  the  highest  tests  of  intellectual  worth. 

The  friends  of  democracy  have  failed  in  not  always 
clearly  formulating  the  relations  of  democracy  to  the  indi- 
vidual. So  they  have  been  compelled  to  face  the  sneers  of 
their  opponents  at  "the  sacred  fifty-one  per  cent,"  and 
the  more  serious  arguments  cited  from  the  known  tyrannies 
of  majorities.  There  have  been  real  friends  of  liberty  who 
have  distrusted  democracy  because  they  have  contemplated 
it  from  only  one  side,  having  favorable  eyes  only  for  those 
forms  of  liberty  that  have  been  imposed  upon  the  masses 
by  the  gifted  individuals  of  the  race.  They  have  not  duly 
considered  those  forms  of  liberty  which  have  developed 
from  below — the  most  lasting  ones  indeed — rising  from  the 
barely  articulate  aspirations  of  the  masses  and  resistlessly 
impelling  the  living  currents  of  our  progress.  From  this 
partial  view  of  the  advance  of  the  race  has  arisen  the  age- 
long controversy  between  the  friends  of  democracy  and 
those  of  its  opponents  who  have  loved  liberty  quite  as 
sincerely. 

Even  majority  rule  itself  is  not  a  principle;  it  is  work- 
ing method  only.  It  is  better  that  the  majority  should 
rule  even  when  wrong.  For  the  minority,  "the  saving 
remnant,"  may  not  hope  to  control  a  corrupt  or  ignorant 
majority  any  more  than  that  same  majority  may  hope  to 
rise  at  once  out  of  its  ignorance  and  corruption.  But  it 
will  rise  out  of  it  in  time.  Time  is  the  important  element. 

As  Matthew  Arnold  has  said  in  that  wonderful  essay  en- 
titled "Numbers";  "Immanuel  and  His  reign,  for  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  were  fantastic.  Immanuel 
and  the  remnant  could  not  come  to  reign  under  the  con- 
ditions there  and  then  offered  them ;  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible." 

For,  of  course,  though  we  accept  majority  rule  as  a 
working  method,  it  is  no  more  true  than  it  ever  was  that 
the  majority  really  govern.  For  "the  saving  remnant," 
the  active,  enlightened,  progressive  spirits  of  a  community, 
are  under  majority  rule  its  real  governors  if  they  are  numer- 
ically powerful  enough.  Society  presents  itself  somewhat 
in  this  light  as  regards  its  governing  elements.  Two  dom- 
inant forces  confront  each  other,  one  with  the  lust  of  self- 
aggrandisement  fortified  by  shrewd  intellectual  purpose 
and  the  possession  of  special  privilege,  the  other  armed 
chiefly  with  moral  power  seeking  a  better  state.  Between 
these  two  battling  elements,  which  are  the  real  forces  of 
social  government,  are  the  majority  under  universal  suf- 
frage, sitting  as  arbiters  or  jury,  animated  by  passions  and 
impulses  noble  or  the  reverse,  and  swayed  now  by  one  side 
and  now  by  the  other. 

Consider  the  course  of  elections.  We  imagine  the  issues 
are  fairly  and  clearly  drawn.  These  may  be  the  tariff, 
anti-imperialism,  the  currency — what  you  will.  The  cam- 
paign draws  to  a  close;  we  are  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day 
when  these  questions  are  to  be  decided  tyy  vote.  What 


can  be  clearer  than  that  they  are  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  democratic  methods  and  procedure — by  the 
vote  of  all  the  people?  The  final  decision  may  not  be  a 
wise  one,  but  we  are  at  least  to  have  an  authoritative  vote 
on  great  questions  of  party  policy  which  the  people  have 
gravely  weighed  and  considered. 

But  to  what  degree  are  these  questions  so  decided? 
We  have  all  heard  of  "the  psychology  of  the  crowd." 
Some  "Burchardism"  or  Morey  Letter  Forgery,  some 
belated  or  scandalous  rumor  affecting  the  private  life  of 
the  candidate  sprung  at  the  last  moment  in  the  campaign, 
too  late  to  be  successfully  refuted,  decides  the  issue,  and 
a  great  party  is  swept  from  power  and  great  and  momentous 
policies  deferred.  These  frequently,  and  not  the  issues, 
are  the  explanation  of  the  recurring  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  indicate  the  infinite  number  of 
considerations  consisting  of  prejudices,  friendships,  tradi- 
tions, sudden  apprehensions,  et  al,  that  determine  elections. 
We  think  the  issues  determine  them.  But  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  considerations  tend  to  obscure  the  "issues" 
are  we  face  to  face  with  what  I  have  called  "the  difficulties 
of  democracy." 

What  are  the  motives  which  chiefly  animate  the  voters 
at  election  time?  Men  do  not  vote  because  of  questions 
of  small  gains  for  themselves.  This  is  why  the  democratic 
party  appeal  for  the  remission  of  tariff  taxes  was  so  long 
unavailing.  Voters  even  when  they  had  lost  faith  in 
protection,  were  not  greatly  concerned  if  sugar  cost  a 
penny  more  per  pound,  or  cloth  a  few  cents  more  per  yard. 
Nor  had  they  the  patience  to  follow  the  argument  for  in- 
creased production  and  commerce  through  the  remission 
of  these  taxes.  But  what  seems  a  hopeless  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  democracy  in  considering  the  apathy  of  the 
citizens  in  the  mass  on  questions  such  as  these  is  in  reality 
its  chief  hope.  For  men  in  the  mass  are  mainly  influenced 
by  their  considerations  of  right  and  wrong.  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  be  strongly  moved;  and  it  is  this  ground  that 
is  the  practical  justification  of  a  working  democracy. 

The  friends  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  think  to 
solve  these  difficulties  by  a  system  of  direct  voting  upon 
measures.  But  they  have  borrowed  new  difficulties  for 
those  discarded.  For  as  Austin  has  pointed  out  in  his 
"Jurisprudence,"  while  the  people  are  good  judges  of  the 
moral  principles  involved  in  legislation  they  are  poor 
judges  of  the  practical  results  of  law-making. 

The  proceedings  of  a  legislature  involve  the  considera- 
tion of  thousands  of  bills,  on  only  a  small  percentage  of 
which  can  representatives  be  said  to  have  expressed  an 
opinion.  Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  legislatures  are 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  questions  which  were  not  at  all 
questions  in  preceding  elections.  In  such  cases  legislators 
must  pass  upon  matters  in  relation  to  which  they  have 
received  no  instructions. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here.     Social  relations 
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have  become  so  complex  that  highly  technical  statutes 
have  to  be  framed  to  regulate  them,  and  the  ordinary 
legislature  in  the  nature  of  things  is  made  up  of  men  who 
are  only  partially  educated  in  the  meaning  of  legal  phrase- 
ology. They  are  therefore  compelled  to  accept  the  inter- 
pretations furnished  by  people  who  are  not  disinterested. 
This  state  of  affairs  gives  the  "lobby"  its  power.  Some- 
times the  "lobby"  is  made  up  of  agents  of  special  interests 
and  sometimes  of  men  employed  by  more  or  less  public 
spirited  bodies  seeking  their  ends  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  public  welfare.  These  are  the  men  who  try  to 
have  legislators  accept  their  interpretation  of  the  laws 
they  are  called  upon  to  enact.  And  it  is  upon  such  repre- 
sentation that  laws  are  passed,  for  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  laws  are  fully  understood  by  even  a  small 
minority  of  the  men  who  enact  them. 

The  difficulty  is  not  diminished  but  rather  increased  by 
referring  such  matters  to  referendum.  For  there  will  be 
lobbyists  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  the  legislators.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  can  no  more  comprehend  the 
language  of  proposed  laws  than  can  their  representatives. 
They  must  take  the  explanation  of  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  guides  of  public  opinion.  And  very  often 
such  men  are  as  untrustworthy  as  any  other. 

Theoretically  we  conceive  of  democracy  as  a  system  in 
which  all  men  shall  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  laws  under  which  we  live.  But  how  shall  we 
exercise  this  power — directly  or  indirectly?  If  indirectly 
there  is  danger  that  the  reins  of  government  will  slip  into 
the  hands  of  privilege,  and  the  laws  become  in  reality 
government  by  the  few.  Perceiving  this  the  friends  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  would  resort  to  direct  legis- 
lation. But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  expression  of 
their  will  from  democracies  composed  of  widely  differing 
social  elements  must  be  recognized.  The  numbers  to  be 
reckoned  with  are  one  difficulty;  local  interests  are  another; 
unreasoning  party  traditions  another;  the  failure  of  all 
but  a  few  minds  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  legislative  pro- 
posals is  another.  These  difficulties  are  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  method  of  submitting  such  meas- 
ures to  popular  vote. 

One  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the  continuous  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  on  legislative  matters,  in  addition  to 
the  unnecessary  strain  it  puts  upon  democracy,  is  the  fact 
that  men  in  the  mass  are  not  influenced  by  reason,  but  by 
emotion  and  sentiment.  This  is  not  a  fact  upon  which 
we  need  to  commiserate  humanity,  but  one  indeed  over 
which  to  exult,  since  it  enables  mankind  more  clearly  to 
apprehend  the  abstract  principles  of  Justice,  Freedom  and 
Right,  before  which  the  unaided  reason  is  apt  to  falter. 
But  the  concrete  matters  of  legislation  that  need  for  their 
proper  consideration  the  colder  calculations  of  precedent 
and  incidence,  are  not  so  easily  resolvable  by  men  acting 
through  the  ballot.  Deliberate  analysis  is  not  possible  to 
the  many  acting  in  this  way.  Plebiscites  will  be  much 


nearer  to  the  moral  truth  of  a  great  principle  than  to  its 
concrete  application.* 

Another  of  the  difficulties,  of  democracy  is  the  selection 
of  the  right  men  to  direct  affairs.  The  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency of  official  functionaries  are  as  important  as  the  laws. 
Even  good  laws  may  be  administered  by  incapable  officials 
in  a  way  to  nullify  them,  and  if  laws  are  bad  it  is  really 
better  that  we  have  honest  men  to  enforce  them,  since  the 
baneful  effects  of  such  laws  will  then  be  more  clearly  shown. 
This  is  a  phase  of  democracy  which  our  too  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  too  often  ignore. 
As  important  as  our  legislation  therefore  is  the  character 
of  our  nominating  system. 

Largely  because  of  prevailing  nominating  systems  politi- 
cal power  tends  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  groups  of 
men  at  the  head  of  which  we  find  the  "boss,"  that  phenom- 
enon of  democracy  who  is  yet  its  antithesis.  It  is  the  few— 
the  more  gifted — who  must  lead  in  science  and  literature. 
Correspondingly,  a  few  must  lead  in  the  politics  of  a  democ- 
racy, but  owing  to  the  immaturity  of  political  thought, 
these  are  not  the  highly  gifted  nor  even  the  highly  moral 

Another  danger  is  the  tendency  of  large  industrial, 
(especially  of  semi-public,)  corporations,  to  assert  a  power 
independent  of  the  state.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
those  corporations  which  possess  powers  to  exclude  com- 
petition, either  by  the  nature  of  the  functions  they  per- 
form, or  by  the  direct  conferring  upon  them  of  such  powers 
by  the  state.  Democracies  are  less  vigilant  in  detecting 
such  forms  of  infringement  which  stronger  governments, 
being  jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  are  quick  to  suppress. 
Until  democracy  shall  perceive  the  nature  and  use  of  public 
functions,  and  the  degree  of  ownership  or  control  it  may 
safely  and  legitimately  exercise  over  them,  they  must 
remain  a  constant  menace  to  the  stability  and  continuance 
of  democracy. 

It  is  useless  to  deny,  too,  that  the  checks  and  balances 
which  from  the  very  beginnings  of  government  have  been 
urged  as  essential,  were  not  intended  to  guard  democracies 
from  a  danger  that  is  very  real — the  power  that  tends  to 
further  increase  of  power — and  because  of  this,  that  one 
branch  of  government  tends  constantly  to  usurp  func- 
tions which  belong  to  other  branches. 

If  it  be  the  tendency  of  power  to  aggrandize  power,  then 
it  must  be  no  less  true  of  majorities  than  minorities. 
Democracies  with  universal  suffrage,  unenlightened  by 
the  severest  knowledge,  are  likely  to  encroach  upon  the 
liberties  of  minorities.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  to  be  guarded  against.  Though  liberty  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  liberty  without  knowledge  must 
degenerate  into  license,  and  hence  the  inevitable  reactions 

*  Disraeli  was  right  when  he  said:  "We  are  not  indebted  to  the 
reason  of  man  for  any  of  the  great  achievements  which  are  the  land- 
marks of  human  action  and  human  progress.  Man  is  only  truly 
great  when  he  acts  from  the  passions;  never  irresistible  but  when 
he  appeals  to  the  imagination." — Conningsby. 
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and   loss  of  liberty.     The  remedy  is  not  in   those  self 
imposed  restraints  upon  democracy,  but  in  the  enlighten- 
ment without  which  democracy  is  no  more  to  be  preferred 
than  any  other  form  of  government. 

Party  spirit  is  another  of  the  difficulties  of  democracy. 
It  is  a  melancholy  history,  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
more  than  fifty  years  of  domination  by  the  superstition 
of  party  loyalty.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
long  life  of  both  the  Federals  and  Whigs,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  later  years, 
was  due  neither  to  the  merits  of  the  arguments  advanced, 
nor  to  any  far-sighted  leadership  of  party  statesmen. 

It  is  well  that  we  learn  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject that  forms  of  government  have  not  the  importance 
they  seem  to  have.  Democratic  forms  do  not  of  them- 
selves insure  democracy.  That  is,  unconsciously,  the 
very  grounds  of  the  objection  on  which  the  opponents  of 
universal  suffrage  rest  their  case,  and  the  friends  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  in  combating  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, miss  the  point  in  the  same  way.  For  universal 
suffrage  is  not  democracy,  but  only  one  of  the  modes  to 
its  attainment. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  serious  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  democracy  must  face.  Given  an  electorate  with 
a  large  proportion  of  its  members  steeped  in  poverty,  and 
thus  open  to  the  temptation  of  bribery,  neither  universal 
suffrage,  direct  legislation,  nor  any  perfection  of  purely 
political  forms  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  will  avail. 
Where  opportunities  for  employment  are  a  boon  for  which 
men  must  struggle  and  sue,  and  are  thus  the  easy  prey  of 
vote-buyers  on  election  day,  or  demagogues  with  their 
insidious  appeal  at  all  times,  the  forms  of  democracy  may 
indeed  exist,  but  the  spirit  has  long  since  fled. 

Despite  some  appearances  to  the  contrary  we  have  not 
yet  passed  this  danger.  Our  friends  of  the  Direct  Legis- 
lation movement  tell  us  that  "You  can  buy  the  legislature, 
but  you  cannot  buy  the  people."  But  unfortunately  we 
have  more  than  one  example  of  purchasable  electorates. 
Then,  too,  electorates  are  open  to  certain  insidious  forms 
of  appeal  even  when  not  directly  purchasable,  to  which 
legislatures  are  immune.  This  is  obviously  true  when 
the  balance  of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  bitter 
necessities  make  a  few  dollars  on  election  day,  or  some 
little  job  with  the  city  government,  a  great  temptation. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  community  should  be 
corrupt;  a  small  number  may  often  be  sufficient  to  decide 
the  issue  between  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  dem- 
agoguery  or  plutocracy  on  the  other.  These  elements 
in  a  democracy  constitute  its  constant  menace. 

Until  society  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  have 
sufficient  leisure  to  study  and  digest  public  questions  the 
will  of  the  majority  can  be  little  more  than  the  cry  of  the 
demagogue.  Most  people,  as  society  is  now  constituted, 
cannot  pass  intelligently  upon  general  legislative  questions. 
Nor  can  these  questions  be  safely  left  to  any  class  in  the 


community,  as  history  abundantly  testifies.  Power  so 
lodged  has  always  been  used  for  the  selfish  interest  of  the 
ruling  class. 

Hence  the  hope  of  a  true  democracy  must  consist  in 
struggling  toward  a  society  in  which  the  masses  of  men 
will  have  such  living  conditions  as  will  permit  them  to 
devote  much  of  the  energy  now  directed  to  making  a  liveli- 
hood to  the  determination  of  public  questions. 

It  may  be  objected  that  men  who  have  abundant  leisure 
do  not  now  so  occupy  their  minds.  But  this  objection 
holds  good  only  as  leisure  is  a  limited  and  not  a  general 
possession.  Poverty  and  wealth  are  alike  temptations  to 
dissipation,  in  one  case  to  woo  forgetfulness,  in  the  other 
to  occupy  idleness. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  democracy  is  only  possible 
under  conditions  where  inequalities  of  fortune  are  not 
greater  than  inequality  of  human  intelligence  and  char- 
acter. A  system  which  tends  to  accentuate  human  in- 
equality by  giving  to  him  that  hath  while  robbing  him 
who  is  poorly  endowed  makes  democratic  government 
impossible  or  impotent  to  work  out  its  true  destiny. 

In  conclusion,  reasoners  for  or  against  democracy  know 
nothing  of  its  true  genesis,  its  actual  life,  or  its  real  signifi- 
cance who  know  not  the  Economic  Man.  Political  democ- 
racy is  conditioned  upon  economic  independence,  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  flux  of  social  forces  more  than  by  govern- 
mental forms.  A  portion  of  the  people  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  livelihood  —  the  unemployed  — 
have  more  power  to  determine  whether  democracies  shall 
live  or  die  than  the  most  perfectly  framed  hypothesis  of 
your  political  reformer.  For  not  on  forms  does  democ- 
racy so  much  depend  as  on  the  relation  of  Man  to  his 
Job.  Those  who  would  establish  democracy  must  found 
it  on  the  equality  of  economic  opportunity. 


masses  of  men,  who  in  the  midst  of  abundance 
suffer  want;  who,  clothed  with  political  freedom, 
are  condemned  to  the  wages  of  slavery;  to  whose  toil 
labor-saving  inventions  bring  no  relief,  but  rather  seem 
to  rob  them  of  a  privilege,  instinctively  feel  that  "there 
is  something  wrong."  And  they  are  right. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

A  ND  now  that  slavery  has  been  abolished,  the  planters 
•**•  of  the  South  find  they  have  sustained  no  loss. 
Their  ownership  of  the  land  upon  which  the  freedmen 
must  live  gives  them  practically  as  much  command  of 
labor  as  before,  while  they  are  relieved  of  responsibility, 
sometimes  very  expensive.  —  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

PREFER  dangerous  liberty  rather  than  quiet   servi- 
tude.    It  prevents  the  degeneracy  of  government,  and 
nourishes  a  general  attention  to  public  affairs. 

—  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
SHOCK  ABSORBERS 

"DRAVE  men  of  brain  and  brawn  long  have  battled 
•*-*  with  the  enervating  effects  of  their  self-imposed 
tax  system.  Taxes  to  the  right  of  them — taxes  to  the 
left  of  them — into  the  valley  of  bankruptcy  our  brave 
men  have  blundered;  into  the  valley  of  chaos  rides  two 
hundred  thousand  times  six  hundred. 

Yet  ever  and  anon  some  brave  soul  invents  a  gadget 
— or  perfects  a  plan — whereby  society  may  be  succored 
in  its  misery  without  disturbing  the  cause  of  its  miseris 
succurrere  disco.  That's  it!  To  raise  taxes  without 
hurting  too  much.  Ah,  if  we  could  but  find  that  meta- 
physical point  of  maximum  efficiency  in  taxing  industry 
to  the  hilt  without  invoking  the  law  of  Diminishing  Returns 
upon  our  hare-brained,  hapless  heads! 

To  this  end  serious  souls  have  lain  awake  o'nights 
cogitating  upon  the  lucubration  of  lessening  the  impact 
of  taxes  upon  ability-to-pay. 

Comes  an  inventor  with  an  invention  to  succor  society 
from  the  succubus  and  succuba  of  its  own  tax  torture. 

This  time  it's  shock  absorbers. 

The  idea  is  simple. 

"Government  policy  should  be  directed  to  maintaining 
a  condition  of  moving  equilibrium  between  farm  incomes 
and  city  incomes — that  is,  it  should  soften  the  shocks 
of  adjustment  of  the  farm  industry  to  changing  economic 
conditions." 

Don't  you  think  that's  a  swell  idea — or  don't  you? 

Nothing  could  be  simpler.  All  we  need  is  government- 
ally  to  provide  a  spiral-shaped,  round  and  resilient  gadget 
for  quickly  interposing  between  the  seat  of  the  farmer's 
jeans  and  the  toe  of  the  tax  assessor's  boot. 

Does  that  make  it  clearer  and  more  inviting? 

"We  have  always  had  a  farm  problem,"  sez  the  shock- 
absorber  economist. 

Surely,  no  one  who  has  read  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
will  contradict  this  statement  by  the  professor.  Under 
our  present  tax  system  the  farmer  can  reap  naught  else 
but  headaches  from  tax-bill  to  tax-bill — from  loss  of 
market  to  loss  of  market,  season  in  and  season  out. 

"Farmers  in  the  past  have  suffered  from  five  kinds  of 
disturbances:  disturbances  in  price  levels,  technological 
change,  or  mechanization  of  farming,  political  changes 
induced  by  the  world  war — principally  the  growth  of 
the  policy  of  economic  nationalism,  population  changes 
in  the  United  States,  and  changes  in  consumers  habits." 

Obviously,  the  farmer  must  be  secured  against  this 
five-way  fee-fo-fum,  and  the  first  thought  which  occurs 
to  us  is  that  the  Legislature  "orter  pass  a  law"  preventing 
the  consumers  from  changing  their  habits — preventing 
them  from  changing  anything  but  their  linen.  This 
might  be  the  first  step  in  shock-absorber  stabilization. 


We've  tried  price  fixin' — 'taint  so  hot. 

Political  changes,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with 
us.  That's  out. 

The  technological  changes  might  be  precipitated  into 
the  two  distinct  elements  of  mud  and  water  by  the  Tech- 
nocrats. There's  a  possibility. 

Population  changes  might  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  birth  control  boards  and  thus  relieve  the  farmer  of  that 
headache. 

These  merely  are  suggestions  for  consideration  by  those 
economists  whom  are  too  busy  to  read  George's  "Science 
of  Political  Economy." 

"There  is  not  one  farm  problem,  but  many;  the  problem 
of  the  sharecropper  in  the  South;  of  the  wheat  farmer 
in  Kansas;  of  the  lemon  grower  in  California;  of  the 
dairy  farmer  in  New  England,  and  many  other  types  of 
original  problems." 

In  short,  there  are  as  many  farm  problems  as  there  are 
farms. 

"The  main  problem  is  how  far  shall  the  power  of  the 
state  be  used  to  give  the  farmers  of  the  country  an  assured 
economic  position." 

With  customary  courtesy,  and  in  keeping  with  profes- 
sorial policies  on  economics,  the  problem  of  constructing 
an  efficient  shock-absorber  is  left  in  your  laps. 

CLOSED  SHOPS 

Vice-Chancelor  Berry,  holding  court  in  chancery  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  has  ruled  that  a  contract  pro- 
viding for  a  closed  shop  in  that  State  is  "unlawful  and 
unenforceable."  He  employs  the  words  of  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision,  as  handed  down  in  1892,  to  the 
effect  that 

"Whatever  enthusiasts  may  hope  for,  in  the  country 
every  owner  of  property  may  work  it  as  he  will,  by  whom 
he  pleases  at  such  wages  and  upon  such  terms  as  he  can 
make;  and  every  laborer  may  work  or  not,  as  he  sees 
fit,  for  whom,  at  such  wages  as  he  pleases;  and  neither 
can  dictate  to  the  other  how  he  shall  use  his  own,  whether 
property,  time  or  skill." 

This  freedom  to  contract  is  the  Utopia  which  we  hope 
to  see  established  someday  in  these  United  States.  It 
bespeaks  the  only  everlasting  mode  for  continuous  har- 
mony between  employer  and  employee.  Unfortunately 
we  are  not  living  in  Utopia.  Unfortunately  neither  the 
tax-assessor  nor  the  union  delegate  will  permit  that  happy 
state  to  come  to  fruition;  the  statute  law  requires  other- 
wise of  the  assessor  and  the  law  of  survival  compels  the 
employment  of  labor  delegates  to  offset  the  ravages  wrought 
by  our  tax  system. 

Alexander  Hamilton  expressed  the  conviction  (Federal- 
ist No.  79)  that  "a  power  over  man's  subsistence  amounts 
to  a  power  over  his  will."  In  those  twelve  words  lie 
the  key  to  the  economic  duress  which,  since  the  enclosure 
of  England's  commons,  has  never  failed  to  prevent  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laborer  from  exercising  a  true  freedom  in 
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working  for  such  wages  as  he  pleased,  when  and  where 
and  with  whom  he  pleased. 

It  is  therefore  futile  for  the  New  Jersey  Court,  or  any 
other  court,  to  speak  so  emphatically  and  conclusively 
in  regard  to  legal  rights  concerning  so-called  freedom  to 
contract.  Whilst  the  instant  case  may  be  settled  inso- 
far as  New  Jersey's  judicial  cognizance  is  involved,  the 
case,  and  all  other  cases  similar  thereto,  are  not  in  fact 
settled.  The  victorious  litigant  may  feel  elated  and 
constrained  to  applaud  the  decision  and  to  commend  the 
wisdom  of  the  court,  nevertheless,  the  defeated  litigant 
undoubtedly  is  smarting  under  the  sting  of  economic 
adversity  and  he  begins  to  question  the  sanity,  the  human- 
ity and  sanctity  of  the  judiciary.  The  unionist  knows, 
full  well,  what  his  lot  would  be  in  this  distressed  nation 
if  the  labor  union  was  not  at  hand  to  combat  the  natural 
urge  of  employers  toward  longer  hours  and  less  wages. 
The  unionist  knows,  full  well,  that  his  unionized  faction 
of  society  (small  in  fact)  has  its  greatest  obstacle — under 
the  existing  order — in  the  non-union  worker.  Being 
men  of  little,  or  no,  or  erroneous  learning  they  have  but 
one  method  for  'reaching  their  objective  of  higher  wages 
and  shorter  work-days — the  method  of  coercion. 

These  legal  determinations  of  economic  problems  can 
have  but  one  final  consequence — the  distrust,  disrespect 
and  even  contempt  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  our 
population  for  the  judicial  branch  of  government.  This 
untoward  attitude  plainly  has  been  displayed  during  the 
recent  sit-down  stiikes  in  our  automobile-factory  dis- 
putes. It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  command  the  laborer's 
respect  for  our  courts  of  law.  Respect  must  be  earned 
by  him,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  position,  who  desires 
the  highest  regard  of  his  fellowmen. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  the  judicial 
branch  of  government  is,  supposedly,  the  most  learned — 
that  inasmuch  as  this  branch  continually  is  at  grips  with 
matters  founded  in  economic  duress — it  behooves  our 
learned  jurists  to  add  to  their  learning  in  the  subject 
of  political  economy;  to  speak  from  the  public  platform, 
betimes,  in  regard  to  the  erroneous  economics  which 
infest  our  statutes  and  which  restrain  unbiased  judges 
from  rendering  true  justice  between  man  and  man;  to 
inform  the  public  that  no  laborer  is  really  free  to  con- 
tract as  long  as  monopoly  prevents  a  laborer  from  working 
for  himself  at  better  wages  than  those  offered  by  an 
employer. 

For  our  jurists  to  stick  to  their  legal  knitting  despite 
the  words  of  Hamilton  and  of  his  successors  who  similarly 
have  spoken;  for  our  courts  to  eternally  hand  down 
decisions  which  conflict  with  the  law  of  survival;  there 
can  be  but  one  consequence — public  antipathy  toward 
our  courts. 

"The  exemption  of  (judicial)  salaries  from  diminu- 
tion," said  Justice  Holmes  in  Evans  vs.  Gore,  1919,  "is 
intended  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judges"  for  the 


reason  stated  by  Hamilton.  The  true  independence 
of  the  laborer,  against  diminution  by  economic  duress, 
is  just  as  essential  and  just  as  inevitable — whether  it 
requires  years  or  centuries  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Though  it  is  not  the  official  duty  of  the  judiciary  to 
criticise  statutes  and  customs  before  the  points  are  brought 
in  case,  it  is,  nevertheless,  its  duty  as  several  citizens  of  so- 
ciety to  lend  their  efforts  toward  establishing  sound  laws, 
sound  taxation  and  true  freedom  to  contract.  To  say  that 
the  laborer  of  today,  or  of  yesterday,  or  of  tomorrow  is  free 
to  take  a  job  or  leave  it — under  the  existing  order — is  to 
say  that  a  judge  is  free  to  refuse  to  deliver  up  his  wallet 
at  the  point  of  a  gun  held  by  a  determined  thief;  the  judge 
is  free  to  refuse  and  free  to  forfeit  his  life.  Judicial  de- 
cisions predicated  on  such  freedom — albeit  unwittingly — 
can  have  but  one,  very  serious,  consequence. 

The  freedom  to  contract  cannot  survive — nor  society 
with  it — except  that  freedom  be  true  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  judiciary  has  been  endowed,  ostensibly,  with  the 
very  best  of  educations;  it  holds  the  ultimate  authority 
over  social  affairs;  it  occupies  the  supposedly  highest 
office  in  government;  it  speaks  with  authority  and  final- 
ity insofar  as  government  has  provided;  but  it  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  Nature  as  is  the  lowliest  laborer  who 
suffers  defeat  at  the  Bar  in  his  struggle  to  use  force  against 
the  ostensible  wisdom  of  judjes,  legislators,  executives, 
and  so-called  capitalists  with  all  their  wealth  and  benefit 
of  education. 

The  closed  shop  of  labor  has  its  faults,  without  ques- 
tion, but  this  institution  is  inevitable  as  long  as  the  closed 
shop  of  erudition  is  not  receptive  to  enlightenment  on 
Henry  George's  treatment  of  the  science  of  political 
economy.  The  closed  shop  of  erudition  was  instituted 
when  our  "best"  colleges,  universities  and  law  schools 
reached  unanimity  in  defending  the  present  tax  system. 
The  open  shops  of  Dove,  George,  the  French  physiocrats, 
and  of  their  followers,  are  anathema  to  the  closed  minds 
of  those  who  cling  to  error  as  long  as  it  is  popular  and 
desired  by  donors  of  wealth.  Erudition's  closed  shop 
must,  at  all  costs,  preserve  the  economic  freedom  of  our 
pourers  of  tea  and  wrist-watch  slummers;  it  must  main- 
tain the  brass-monkey  dignity  of  professors  of  political 
economy;  it  must  preserve  the  economic  platitudes, 
sophistries  and  aphorisms  which  come  in  meteroic  showers 
it  must  safeguard  the  Nervous  Nellies'  indecision  in  getting 
out  of  the  rut  of  obvious  economic  twaddle;  it  must 
secure  the  political  jobs  of  those  who  have  the  faculty 
of  saying  undisputed  facts  in  a  Vesuvian  way;  and  to 
do  all  this  it  is  content  to  let  Labor  drown  its  misery  in 
beakers  of  Blatz  whilst  society  continues  its  hell-bent 
sprint  to  Gehenna. 

EXPERTS 

Exactly  one  century — one  hundred  years  of  the  cease- 
less tide  of  time — has  passed  since  a  memorable  "depres- 
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sion"  came  to  pass  in  these  United  States.  Other  depres- 
sions have  had  their  moments  before,  and  since,  that  of 
1837.  Because  this  nation  has  survived  all  previous 
depressions  there  has  come  to  our  people  the  naive  con- 
viction that  such  financial  catastrophies  are  merely  "those 
things"  which  are  inevitable,  except  insofar  as  the  Whigs 
were  held  to  be  the  guilty  cause — except  insofar  as  the 
Republicans  are  now  held  to  be  totally  responsible. 

Unfortunately,  our  statesmen  (?)  do  not  study  economic 
history.  "Muddling  through"  has  been  our  only  cor- 
rective process — a  procedure  which  has  come  to  us  by 
inheritance  from  our  ex-Mother  Country.  We  bull- 
headedly  adhere  to  our  expert  muddling,  and  to  sustain 
our  reputation  for  rationalism  we  have  built  up  a  system 
of  economic  education  which  persuades  our  innocent 
school  children  that  depressions  are  merely  unavoidable 
"things." 

The  story  is  old.  The  circle  is  monotonously  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  we  dislike  even  to  increase  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  so  that  we  may  experience  a  broader  field 
of  reason.  In  some  respects  we  have  performed  remark- 
able acts.  We  have  even  invented  a  one-ton  machine 
which  can  solve  nine  simultaneous  equations,  involving 
nine  unknown  factors,  in  one  simple  operation;  yet  we 
still  adhere  to  the  fetish  of  money-wealth  as  doggedly  as 
does  the  native  of  Yap  to  his  coin  made  from  stone,  cir- 
cular in  form,  as  much  as  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  weigh- 
ing about  two  tons  and  holed  in  the  middle  like  a  Life 
Saver  mint. 

From  1820  to  1837  this  nation  increased  enormously 
in  population  and  in  wealth.  By  1835  every  cent  of  the 
national  debt  ($90,000,000)  had  been  paid  and  there  was 
a  surplus  in  the  public  treasury.  There  began  the  era 
of  road-building.  The  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal 
resulted  in  reducing  the  cost  of  frieght  transportation 
from  $21.50  to  $6.50  per  ton.  Railroad  trackage  in- 
creased from  23  miles  to  1,273  miles  in  only  six  years. 
Steamboat  tonnage  increased  nearly  600  per  cent.  The 
cotton  crop  doubled  as  well  as  its  price.  Our  people 
envisioned  a  new  El  Dorado  in  the  west  and  the  land- 
boom  began.  Speculators  bought  these  western  acres 
at  $1.25  each,  until  the  land  sales  of  Government  areas 
jumped  from  one  and  a  third  millions  to  nearly  five  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  next  ten  years;  in  five  more  years  they 
had  skysocketed  to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars;  and 
all  on  fictitious  values.  Prices  became  so  inflated  that 
money  was  scarce.  The  mobs  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
began  to  shout  for  cheap  food,  seeking  to  attain  their 
demands  by  destroying  a  gre'at  flour  warehouse  as  the 
mob-method  for  making  flour  cheaper. 

The  cold  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  after  had  come. 

Banks  became  forced  to  suspend  payment.  Business 
houses,  great  and  small,  became  insolvent;  widows  and 
heirs  had  trunks  full  of  worthless  stocks;  hard  money 
disappeared;  barter  became  necessary  for  many — shoes 
were  bought  by  soup-tickets  or  whiskey-chips. 


Such  is  the  brief  story  of  the  depression  of  1837. 
We  are  still  at  it. 
Muddling  through. 
Experts. 

TAXATION   CLARIFIED 

In  a  certain  spot  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  nestles  an 
ancient  community — the  birthplace  of  rugged  hewers- 
of-wood  and  sturdy  drawers-of-water,  of  old-time  brewers 
of  rum-and-molasses,  of  sun-tanned  and  weather-worn 
stalwarts  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  of  solemn- 
visaged  scholars  who  builded  the  foundations  of  "larnin" 
now  grown  to  an  "Educational  Octopus,"  of  the  demo- 
cratic town-meeting  and  the  institution  of  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  government.  Here  was 
created  the  much-prized  Block-island-feather  beds,  low- 
posters  and  high-posters,  appropriate  to  shin-length, 
ballooning,  nightgowns  woven  on  rude  hand-looms  for 
the  powerful  frames  of  he-men. 

Once  having  drawn  the  breath  of  life,  this  people  grew 
in  numbers  and  taxes  with  the  fortitude  of  a  no'theast 
blizzard,  and  equally  indiscriminate. 

The  multiplication  of  people  and  taxes,  in  utter  abandon, 
has  its  fruits,  a  fact  which  this  people  came  quickly  to 
realize— after  three  hundred  years.  In  consequence,  the 
duly  elected  senators  and  representatives  resolved,  in 
1936,  to  cope,  once  and  for  all  time,  with  the  tax-blizzard. 
In  1937  their  committee-on-taxation,  reinforced  by  govern- 
mental executives  and  industrial  experts,  tendered  their 
reports. 

Of  the  fourteen  members,  which  graced  the  committee, 
eight  signed  the  majority  report,  but  two  of  the  eight 
also  submitted  minority  reports,  and  four  of  the  eight 
also  submitted  "individual  supplementary  reports."  The 
fortitude  of  the  no'east  blizzard  still  survived. 

One  of  the  minority  reports  is  a  "stinging  indictment 
of  the  other  members"  and  recommends  that  the  work 
be  done  over.  It  tosses  out  such  intimate  niceties,  about 
the  majority-member  activities,  as  "insignificant"  .  .  . 
"has  not  been  done"  .  .  .  "no  attention  whatever"  .  .  . 
"perfunctory  dabbling  in  the  muddy  waters  of  opinion 
as  presented  by  ill-informed  or  selfishly  interested  persons" 
.  .  .  "failed  to  fill  the  aims"  .  .  .  "unworthy  of  mention" 
.  .  .  "no  reasonable  effort  made"  .  .  .  "nullify  its  own 
procedure." 

In  majestic  unconcern  over  minority  protests  and 
supplementary  reports,  the  majority  members  terminate 
the  year's  deliberations  by  recommending  the  licensing 
and  taxing  of  illegal  betting-pools — increased  taxation 
upon  horse  and  dog  race-tracks — decreasing  real  estate 
taxes  to  2^2  per  cent  maximum — increased  taxation  on 
water-craft  consumption  of  gasoline— the  taxing  of  sav- 
ings bank  accounts  which  exceed  $4,000  each — increased 
taxation  on  "intangibles" — increased  taxation  on  motor 
trucks  from  foreign  states — but,  disapproves  the  sales- 
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tax  proposal  which  has  been  so  favorably  endorsed  in 
numerous  public  statements  by  the  long-experienced, 
acknowledgedly-expert,  prominently-positioned,  positively- 
spoken,  Single  Tax  antagonist,  Commissioner  of  Taxation. 
This,  mes  amis,  is  the  picture  of  the  fruits  of  three  cen- 
turies of  labor  by  the  hewers,  the  brewers,  the  drawers, 
the  sailors,  the  scholars,  and  the  freedom  of  self-govern- 
ment carefully  nurtured  by  the  "Educational  Octopus" 
in  its  lair  of  learning  at  the  Center  of  Knowledge. 

The  Henry  George  School- 
Watch  How  it  Grows 

*T*HE  following  lists  of  the  Extension  Classes  of  the  Henry  George 
•«•     School  of  Social  Science  in  Boston,   Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the  School  is  growing: 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  EXTENSION— OPENING  DATES 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Goodale,  Secy.,  79  Webster  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 

1.  Boston— Doll  &  Richards  Gallery,  138  Newbury  St.,  Mon.,  Oct.  4, 

7:45  p.  m. 

2.  Boston— Doll  &  Richards  Gallery,  138  Newbury  St.,  Thu    Oct   7 

7:45  p.  m. 

3.  Cambridge — Cambridge  Social  Union,   Brattle  S.,  near  Harvard 

Square,  Wed.,  Oct.  6,  7:45  p.  m. 

4.  Brookline— Brookltne  Public  Library,  361  Wash.  St.,  Tue.,  Oct.  5, 

7:45  p.  m. 

5.  Herron  Hill— Centre  Ave.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2621  Centre  Ave     Fri 

Oct.  15. ,7:30  p.m. 

6.  Medford— Giovanni  D'Orsi  Studio,   11    Riverside  Ave.,  Medford 

Square,  Tue.,  Oct.  5,  7:45  p.  m. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  EXTENSION 
Richard  E.  Howe,  Secy.,   809  Keystone  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEIGHBORHOOD   CLASSES  OPENING  DATES 

1.  North  Side— Perry  High  School,  Perrysville  Ave.,  Mon.,  Oct.  11, 

7:30  p.  m. 

2.  North   Side— Oliver   High   School,   2323    Brighton   Road,   Wed., 

Oct.  13,  7:30 p.m. 

3.  North  Side,  Latimer  Jr.  High  School,  500  Tripoli, 'Mon.,  Oct.  11, 

7:30  p.  m. 

4.  Lawrenceville— Arsenal  Jr.  High  School,  40th  at   Butler,  Mon., 

Oct.  11,  7:30  p.  m. 

5.  Herron  Hill— Centre  Ave.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2621   Centre  Ave     Fri 

Oct.  15,  7:30  p.  m. 

6.  Schenley  Heights— Schenley   High  School,  4101    Bigelow  Blvd., 

Mon.,  Oct.  11,  7:30  p.  m. 

7.  Oakland— H.  C.  Frick  Teachers  Training  School,  5th  and  Thack- 

eray, Wed.,  Oct.  13,  7:30  p.  m. 

8.  East  Liberty— Peabody  High   School,  Black  and  Beatty,  Wed 

Oct  13,  7:30  p.  m. 

9.  East  End— Westinghouse  High  School,  1101  N.  Murtland    Mon 

Oct.  11,  7:30  p.  m. 

10.  Squirrel  Hill— Taylor-Allcercice  High  School,  2409  Shady,  Mon 

Oct.  11,  7:30  p.  m. 

11.  N.  Homestead— Swisshelm  School,  120  Whipple  St.,  Tue.,  Oct.  19, 

7:30  p.  m. 

12.  Hazelwood— Burgwin    School,    Glenwood    and    Mansion,    Mon 

Oct.  11,  7:30  p.  m. 


13.  Sheraden — Langley  High   School,   Hutton  Ave.,   Mon.,  Oct.    11, 

7:30  p.  m. 

14.  Ingram,    Pa. — Ingram    Public   Schools,    Vancouver   Ave.,    Mon., 

Oct.  11,  7:30  p.  m. 

15.  Mt.    Washington— South    Hills   High   School,    Ruth    St.,    Mon., 

Oct.  11,  7:30  p.  m. 

16.  South  Side— South  High  School,  10th  and  Carson,  Mon.,  Oct.  11, 

7:30  p.  m. 

17.  Carrick— Carrick   High   School,    125    Parkfield,    Wed.,   Oct.    13, 

7:30  p.  m. 

18.  Dormont — To  be  announced. 

DOWNTOWN  CLASSES— OPENING  DATES 

19.  809  Keystone  Building,  324  Fourth  Ave.,  Mon.,  Oct.  11,  6:00  p.  m. 

20.  809  Keystone  Building,  324  Fourth  Ave.,  Wed.,  Oct.  13,  6:00  p.  m. 

21.  809  Keystone  Building,  324  Fourth  Ave.,  Fri.,  Oct.  15,  8:00  p.  m. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  EXTENSION— OPENING  DATES 
George  W.  Hughes,  Secy.,  1004  Yale  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1.  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  270  Calhoun  St.,  Mon.,  Sep.  27,  7:30  p.  m. 

2.  Union  Central  Life  Bldg.,  4th  and  Vine  Sts.,  Tue.,  Sep.  28,  6:00  p.  m. 

3.  Valley  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  8207  Vine  St.,  Wed.,  Sep.  29,  7:30  p.  m. 

4.  Newport  (Ky.)  Public  Library,  4th  and  Monmouth,  Thu.,  Sep.  30, 

7:00  p.  m. 

5.  Union  Central  Life  Bldg.,  4th  and  Vine  Sts.,  Thu.,  Sep.  30,  7:30  p.m. 

6.  Norwood  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sherman  and  Walters,  Fri.,  Oct.  1,  7:30  p.  m. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  EXTENSION— OPENING  DATES 
Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  Secy.,  2011  Bradley  PL,  Chicago,  111. 

"LOOP"  CLASSES— OPENING  DATES 

1.  11  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Room  1415,  Mon.,  Sep.  20,  7:30  p.  m. 

2.  30  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Room  909,  Tue.,  Sep.  21,  7:30  p.  m. 

3.  180  W.  Washington  St.,  Room  502,  Wed.,  Sep.  22,  6:30  p.m. 

4.  180  W.  Washington  St.,  Room  502,  Thu.,  Sep.  23,  7:00  p.  m. 

5.  30  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Room  909,  Fri.,  Sep.  24,  7:30  p.  m. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CLASSES— OPENING  DATES 

6.  Park  Ridge.     To  be  announced. 

7.  Wilmette.    To  be  announced. 

8.  Irving  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  4251  Irving  Pk.  Bldg.     To  be  announced. 

9.  Lincoln-Belmont  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3333  N.  Marshfield  Ave.,  Wed., 

Sep.  15,  7:30  p.  m. 

10.  Residence  of  G.  K.  Carus,  2120  N.  Sedgwick  St.,  Wed.,  Sep.  22, 

8:00  p.  m. 

11.  Oak  Park  Metropolitan  Business  College,  1118  Lake,  Tue.,  Sep. 

21,  7:  30  p.  m. 

12.  Austin  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  501  N.  Central  Ave.    To  be  announced. 

13.  Jewish  Peoples  Institute,  3500  W.  Douglas  Blvd.,  Wed.,  8:00  p.  m. 

14.  Englewood  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  6545  S.  Union  Ave.,     To  be  announced. 

15.  Hyde  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1400  E.  53rd  St.,  Tue.,  Sep.  21,  8:00  p.  m. 

16.  Circle  Pines  CC.-OP,  1507  Gable  Ct.,     To  be  announced. 

17.  Roseland  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  4  East  lllth  St.,  Tue.,  Sep.  21,  8:00  p.  m. 

School's  Fall  Term  Opens 

/V  S  we  go  to  press  the  fall  term  of  the  Henry  George 
•*•*•  School  of  Social  Science  gets  under  way.  Consider- 
ably over  one  hundred  classes  start  during  the  last  week 
of  September.  By  November  first  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  number  of  classes  teaching  Fundamental  Economics 
and  Social  Philosophy  will  reach  two  hundred  at  least. 
The  work  of  organizing  classes  will  continue  from  now 
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until  next  June.     The  planned-for  enrollment  for  the  year 
is  twenty  thousand. 

The  headquarters  will  not  receive  reports  of  enroll- 
ments from  the  extension  classes  throughout  the  country 
for  a  month  or  so.  New  York  classes  opened  during 
the  week  of  September  27  with  over  five  hundred  students. 
In  the  School  building  itself  there  are  eighteen  classes 
studying  "Progress  and  Poverty."  There  are  three 
teachers  training  classes — with  a  total  of  forty  students, 
for  these  classes  are  purposely  kept  small — and  two  classes 
studying  "Protection  or  Free  Trade."  Classes  are  con- 
ducted afternoons  and  evenings.  Outside  the  building 
fifteen  classes  open  during  the  week  of  October  4,  in  parish 
houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  club  rooms,  offices, 
hotels  and  a  labor  temple.  More  are  in  the  making 
for  opening  later  in  October. 

Miss  McCarthy,  the  School  secretary,  reports  a  ready 
acceptance  of  the  offer  to  conduct  classes  in  economics. 
Everybody  seems  to  want  to  know  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  poverty.  Ministers  are  particularly  interested, 
and  willing  to  let  the  School  use  its  parish  houses.  The 
leaders  of  the  Cooperative  movement  are  encouraging. 
"A  hundred  classes  in  New  York  would  be  easy,"  says 
Miss  McCarthy,  "if  we  had  teachers." 

The  Correspondence  Division,  begun  only  seven  months 
ago,  now  has  an  enrollment  of  seven  hundred.  During 
the  past  month  28,000  circulars  were  sent  out  to  school 
teachers,  lawyers,  college  professors,  ministers,  business 
men,  accountants  and  social  workers.  The  usual  two 
per  cent  in  enrollments  is  being  received.  One  inch 
space  in  several  newspapers  proved  that  the  Correspond- 
ence Course  could  be  promoted  by  publicity  at  even 
lower  cost  than  by  circularization.  Therefore,  the  trustees 
have  decided  to  concentrate  on  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising.  One  advertisement,  costing  forty  dollars 
brought  215  inquiries,  from  which  56  actual  enrollments 
have  been  received.  The  others  will  be  followed  up. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  September  enrollments 
in  the  Correspondence  Course  were  coming  in  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  a  day.  More  than  half  of  these  new  students 
purchase  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  While  the 
School  is  interested  in  teaching  and  not  in  selling  books, 
it  is  quite  heartening  to  see  copies  of  the  great  book  being 
sent  out  daily  to  purchasers  who  agree  to  study  it  and  to 
answer  the  printed  questions  of  the  Correspondence 
Course  lessons. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Correspondence  Course  can 
be  expanded  is  limited  only  by  the  available  funds.  The 
cost  of  enrolling  and  carrying  through  of  a  student  is  a 
few  cents  under  three  dollars.  This  is  somewhat  offset 
by  a  small  profit  on  the  text  book  and  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  graduates  from  this  course.  The  problem 
of  classroom  space  is  avoided.  Instructors  to  correct 
papers  are  not  held  down  to  a  specific  time  schedule,  and 


those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
ducting classes  find  in  the  Correspondence  work  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  that  they  want. 

However,  the  School  feels  that  while  the  Correspondence 
Course  is  a  way  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  our  philosophy, 
it  necessarily  lacks  the  stimulation  that  comes  from  the 
personal  contact  with  other  Georgeists.  Therefore,  it 
is  planned  to  organize  groups  of  these  Correspondence 
students  into  discussion  groups.  This,  however,  must  be 
postponed  until  the  number  of  graduates  increases. 

Returning  to  the  New  York  situation,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  of  the  teachers  who  are  conducting  classes 
only  three  can  really  be  classed  "old-timers."  The  rest 
gained  their  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  at  the  School 
within  the  last  four  years.  This  is  true  also  in  other 
centers,  such  as  Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Newark 
and  Pittsburgh.  New  faces,  young  leaders  and  workers, 
trained  in  the  thorough  educational  method,  fired  with  a 
zeal  that  comes  with  knowledge,  as  well  as  conviction, 
assures  the  movement  continued  and  healthy  growth. 

How  I  Started 

A  Class  in  Hartford 

FIRST  I  determined  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Adult  Educational 
Department  and  I  discovered  that  it  was  in  charge  of  the  local 
W.  P.  A.  I  immediately  communicated  with  the  W.  P.  A.  director 
and  sold  him  on  the  idea  of  starting  a  class  in  economics.  I  am  going 
to  conduct  it  just  like  all  other  classes  are  conducted  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  The  only  difference  is  that  I  am  not  using  the  name 
of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  as  that  would  be  con- 
sidered propaganda  by  the  Adult  Education  Group. 

I  trust  that  my  experience  will  be  of  help  to  other  cities.  My 
class,  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
is  scheduled  to  start  a  week  from  Wednesday.  I  have  been  promised 
some  special  publicity  and,  in  fact,  I  have  an  appointment  for  Wed- 
nesday morning  with  a  reporter  for  the  Hartford-Times,  who  is  to  write 
an  article  on  the  class.  —  NATHAN  HILLMAN. 

TN  every  civilized  country  pauperism,  crime,  insanity, 
•*-  and  suicides  are  increasing.  In  every  civilized  country 
the  diseases  are  increasing  which  come  from  overstrained 
nerves,  from  insufficient  nourishment,  from  squalid 
lodgings,  from  unwholesome  and  monotonous  occupa- 
tions, from  premature  labor  of  children,  from  the  tasks 
and  crimes  which  poverty  imposes  upon  women. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


I^HE  poverty  which  in  the  midst  of  abundance  pinches 
•*•  and  embrutes  men,  and  all  the  manifold  evils  which 
flow  from  it,  spring  from  a  denial  of  justice.  In  per- 
mitting the  monopolization  of  the  opportunities  which 
nature  freely  offers  to  all,  we  have  ignored  the  funda- 
mental law  of  justice  —  for  so  far  as  we  can  see,  when 
we  view  things  upon  a  large  scale,  justice  seems  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  universe. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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The  Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

A  UGUST,  usually  a  dull  spot  on  the  business  calendar, 
•**•  proved  a  lively  one  for  us.  Important  library  work 
was  done,  including  a  donation  of  books  to  a  new  special 
collection  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  laurel  wreath  goes  to  our  friend  Professor  Harry 
Gunnison  Brown.  He  is  assigning  certain  chapters  of 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade"  to  his  class  in  General  Eco- 
nomics this  semester,  and  with  his  assistance  we  sold 
forty-five  books  to  the  University  of  Missouri  Library. 

New  upon  our  shelves  is  "A  Perplexed  Philosopher"  by 
Henry  George,  being  the  author's  famous  examination  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  recantation  of  his  earlier  declarations 
on  the  land  question.  This  is  the  1937  edition  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  241  pages,  carefully  indexed,  bound  in  the  familiar 
bright  red  cloth  of  the  English  publications.  Not  having 
convinced  the  customs  house  officials  on  the  tariff  question, 
duty  proved  quite  an  item  in  figuring  the  price  of  this 
book,  but  we  have  fixed  it  at  seventy-five  cents  a  copy 
postpaid. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Macmillan  Company, 
we  have  taken  over  a  large  consignment  of  "The  Theory 
of  the  Land  Question"  by  George  Raymond  Geiger, 
author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George."  In  the 
year  since  its  publication  the  book  has  found  a  ready 
sale  at  two  dollars,  but  we  shall  pass  on  the  advantages 
of  our  bargain  with  the  publisher  by  offering  it  from  now 
on  at  one  dollar  a  copy  postpaid.  It  is  beautifully  bound, 
printed  on  a  fine  grade  of  paper.  It  has  chapters  on  "The 
Meaning  of  the  Land  Question,"  "Land  and  Capital," 
"Historical  Aspects  of  the  Land  Question,"  and  "Social- 
ization of  Land  Through  Taxation." 

It  is  a  year  now  since  we  mourned  the  passing  of  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy.  In  that  time  we  have  bent  our 
efforts  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  last  request 
of  a  Georgeist  organization.  At  the  International  Con- 
ference in  London,  Mr.  Hennessy  was  impressed  by  two 
representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  who  told 
him  of  their  ambition  to  start  classes  in  their  country 
similar  to  those  studying  "Progress  and  Poverty"  so 
successfully  here.  Their  great  handicap,  they  said,  was 
that  the  Dutch  translation  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
was  not  only  a  poor  translation  of  George's  message, 
but  had  practically  passed  out  of  print.  They  wanted 
to  employ  a  competent  translator  to  produce  the  text 
of  the  book  in  their  language  and  make  it  available  at  a 
low  price.  To  this  end  they  sought  financial  aid.  Upon 
his  return,  Mr.  Hennessy  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
Foundation  might  sponsor  a  new  translation  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  into  the  Dutch  tongue.  Now  the  book  is 
actually  in  the  process  of  being  printed.  It  was  made 


possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  deMille  and  others, 
with  the  help  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science, 
and  a  substantial  donation  from  our  own  treasury. 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  in  obtaining  adequate  locations  for  their 
extension  classes  this  autumn,  our  trustees  have  volun- 
teered one  of  our  offices  for  a  class  commencing  October  5. 
It  will  be  known  as  "The  Downtown  Class,"  and  we  are 
recruiting  our  students  from  among  the  business  people 
in  the  district  who  might  otherwise  find  it  impossible 
to  fit  a  ten-week  course  into  their  busy  schedules.  The 
enrollments  already  received  promise  an  interesting 
group  of  students.  We  shall  have  more  to  tell  about 
this  in  the  next  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  California  Campaign 

THE  California  campaign  is  opening.  After  many  months  of 
study,  consultation  and  communication  with  good  friends  in 
and  out  of  the  state,  plus  earnest  consideration  by  the  State  Legis- 
lative Counsel,  we  have  about  finished  the  preparation  of  the  new 
measure  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  a  year  from  the  present 
time. 

In  brief  we  may  say,  discarding  many  important  provisions  not 
fundamental  in  their  nature,  that  the  proposition  will  involve  the 
repeal  of  the  sales  tax  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  then  current  fiscal 
year,  and  with  the  new  year  there  will  be  the  immediate  wiping  out 
of  $1,000.00  of  the  assessed  improvement  values  of  homes,  plus  a  10 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation  on  improvements  and  tangible 
personal  property  below  that  charged  upon  land  values.  Yearly 
thereafter,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  the  remaining 
taxation  on  improvements  and  tangible  personal  property  will  be 
eliminated.  The  result  will  be,  that  immediately  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  now  collected  through  the  sales  tax  will  be  transferred 
to  a  property  tax,  while  the  exemption  of  home  improvements  will 
affect  between  5  and  10  per  cent  additional  of  the  entire  state  taxa- 
tion. Therefore,  probably  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
reform  contemplated  by  the  measure  will  be  accomplished  in  the  first 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  year, — for  the  tenth  year  will  commence 
with  no  tax  upon  them — improvements  and  tangible  personal  property 
will  pay  no  charge  to  the  government. 

The  result  in  a  general  way  may  be  said  to  be  this:  At  the  present 
time  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  rental  values 
are  paid  in  taxes.  When  the  reform  goes  into  full  effect  we  may 
anticipate,  broadly  speaking,  60  to  65  per  cent  will  be  so  paid.  This, 
of  course,  will  represent  a  tremendous  advance,  one  which  has  not 
been  made  up  to  the  present  time  in  any  jurisdiction  in  this  country 
or  abroad. 

The  present  amendment  is  a  notable  improvement  over  the  one 
which  was  ruled  off  the  ballot  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
Our  campaign,  up  to  the  time  of  such  exclusion,  developed  very  fully 
many  details  of  the  misrepresentations  which  will  be  made  by  the 
opposition.  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  this  knowledge  at  many 
points  and  have  so  worded  the  amendment  as  to  make  clear  their 
want  of  foundation. 

During  the  past  week  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  meet- 
ing in  convention  at  Long  Beach.  This  body  had  before  it  a  resolu- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  For  the  past  four  years  the  State  has  suffered  from  the 
imposition  of  a  sales  tax  falling  with  particular  severity  upon  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  society;  and 

Whereas,  For  many  years  Labor  has  been  hampered  in  its  progress, 
men  thrown  and  kept  out  of  work,  monopoly  fostered,  privilege  ex- 
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alted  by  a  tax  upon  improvements  and  tangible  personal  property; 
and 

Whereas,  Through  the  imposition  of  the  sales  tax  and  tax  upon 
improvements  and  tangible  property  prices  of  necessities  have  been 
advanced  and  rents  are  advancing;  and 

Whereas,  the  last  four  sessions  of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor  have  denounced  these  conditions  and  unanimously  pledged 
all  proper  efforts  towards  their  elimination  through  the  adoption 
of  an  appropriate  constitutional  amendment;  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  amendment  was  improperly  struck  off  the  ballot 
by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year,  and  such  act  was  condemned  by  this 
convention  a  year  ago  in  Sacramento  at  the  same  time  reaffirming 
the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  keep  the  issue  before  the  people 
of  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and 

Whereas,  A  like  amendment  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  at  the  coming  general  election;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  reiterate  our  position  heretofore  taken  on  the 
subject  and  pledge  our  support  to  the  abolition  of  the  sales  tax  and  of 
the  taxation  on  improvements  and  tangible  personal  property  and 
transfer  of  taxation  now  resting  upon  them  to  land  values  as  contem- 
plated by  the  amendment,  and  we  further  request  and  direct  the 
Executive  Council  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  about  the  success 
of  the  pending  constitutional  amendment." 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Buzzell,  Secretary  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Labor  Council,  reported  favorably  by  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  convention  of  more  than  900  delegates 
unanimously.  This  action  was  taken  understandingly  by  every 
man  and  woman  for  the  printed  proceeding  showing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  its  tenor  was  in  the  hands  of  every  member 
for  nearly  three  days  before  the  final  action  of  the  body. 

The  importance  of  the  resolution  may  be  measured  in  large  degree 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  Federation  has  increased  in  numbers  over 
100,000  within  the  past  twelve  months  and  now  includes  about  250,000 
of  the  voters  of  the  state.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  this  number 
we  have  heretofore  secured  the  indorsement  of  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods with  their  many  thousands  of  members,  and  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  C.I.O.  organization  will  fail  to  take  the  same  general 
course. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  fact  the  the  new  State  Federation  presi- 
dent is  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  of  Los  Angeles,  whose  name  has  been 
upon  our  letterheads  from  the  beginning,  and  of  whose  activity  and 
earnest  support  we  are  assured.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  State 
Secretary,  Edward  Vandeleur,  while  the  remaining  members  of  the 
State  Executive  Board  are  pronouncedly  friends  of  the  undertaking. 

Having  arrived,  as  stated  above,  about  to  the  end  of  the  work  on 
the  new  proposition,  we  shall,  within  a  few  days,  submit  it  to  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state  for  the  summary  which  he  is  required  to 
make  of  every  measure  submitted  under  the  initiative,  and  which 
summary  appears  at  the  top  of  all  petitions.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  work  by  him,  we  will  begin  the  circulation  of  the  petitions. 

I  have  heretofore  noted  in  your  columns  the  change  which  was  made 
by  the  legislature  as  to  the  sub-title  in  twenty  words,  which  formerly 
was  a  requisite.  Under  the  new  law,  at  the  top  of  every  page  bearing 
signatures  will  appear  a  repetition  of  the  attorney-general's  summary. 
We  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  construction  or  misconstruction 
of  a  twenty  word  statement  of  the  measure,  the  exercise  of  which 
power  threw  us  off  the  ballot  a  year  ago.  This  operation  cannot  be 
repeated. 

Immediate  important  work  will  be  the  procurement  of  187,000 
valid  signatures  to  the  new  petition.  This  work  is  gigantic,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  failure  on  our  part,  in  securing  the  needed 
signatures.  This  is  something  we  can  set  down  as  settled. 

That  we  are  entering  upon  a  bitter  campaign  may  not  be  doubted. 
The  forces  opposing  us  are  thoroughly  aware  of  their  danger,  the 
question  being  once  presented,  as  we  are  presenting  it,  before  the  entire 
voting  population  of  the  state.  Only  a  couple  of  days  ago  in  Los 
Angeles  a  friend  was  called  up  and  asked  to  contribute  $250  to  a  fund 
being  raised  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  prevent  the  ruin  which 
the  sponsor  represented  would  come  to  the  state  if  our  proposition 
were  to  prevail.  His  appeal  failed  of  its  purpose  in  this  instance, 


but  the  money  to  be  raised  against  us  may  well  run  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  without  definite  knowledge  of  what  our  propo- 
sition would  be,  the  Real  Estate  Boards  of  the  state  declared  opposi- 
tion to  any  such  measure  as  anticipated  would  be  proposed  at  the 
next  general  election.  So  the  opposition  is  awake,  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  all  our  friends  throughout  the  United  States  be 
awakened  to  the  situation;  they  should  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
contest  may  well  represent  the  turning  point  in  the  progress  of  our 
movement. 

Our  friends  believed  and  opponents  manifestly  feared  that  had  our 
measure  gone  to  the  poles  a  year  ago  we  would  have  met  success. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  our  position  today  is  stronger 
than  then  and  that  we  are  justified  in  anticipating  success  despite 
the  tremendous  forces  opposing  us. — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

The  Henry  George 

Congress  in  Detroit 

r  I^HE  Twelfth  Henry  George  Congress  will  be  held  at 
•^-  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Detroit  on  October  14,  15  and 
16.  It  will  be  memorable  in  that,  for  the  first  time,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  form  a  permanent  organization 
that  shall  be  nation-wide.  Mr.  A.  Laurence  Smith,  2460 
East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan,  will  be  the 
chairman.  He  is  giving  his  time  and  earnest  effort  to 
make  this  gathering  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  has  ideas 
of  his  own  which  he  will  present  to  the  Congress  for  far- 
reaching  plans  for  the  future. 

We  are  unable  to  announce  at  this  time  the  probable 
attendance  from  this  city  and  adjacent  points,  but  quite 
a  number  are  preparing  to  attend. 

We  append  the  tentative  programme  which  is  as  follows: 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14 
9:00  A.  M.    Registration. 

10:00  A.  M.    Address  of  Welcome. 

Response:     Hon.    George    E.    Evans,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

President,  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America. 
Address:     Aim  of  this  Convention,  Henry  C.  L.  Forler, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

12:30  Luncheon. 

2:00  P.  M.     Chairman:     Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Progress  Report — The  Henry  George  School  of  Social 

Science. 
Speakers:     Frank  Chodorov,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Business 

Manager,  H.  G.  S.  S.  S. 

Discussion:     Plans  to  Promote  the  School  Activities. 
8:00  P.  M.     Chairman:     Dr.  A.  G.  Studer,  Detroit,  Mich.,  General 

Secretary,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Subject:     Slums,  Housing  and  the  Single  Tax. 
Subject:     Unemployment  and  the  Single  Tax.   David 
Gibson,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15 

10:00  A.  M.    Chairman:     Edward  White,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Subject:     Declaration  of  Principles. 
Subject:     The  Aim  of  Single  Taxers.     Warren  S.  Blau- 

velt,  Troy,  New  York. 
Subject:     Coordination  of  Ideas.     Gilbert  M.  Tucker, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Discussion. 

Subject:     A  Model  Constitutional  Amendment. 

McConaughy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Discussion. 


F.  B. 


12:30  P.  M.     Luncheon  for  Trustees  and  Advisory  Commission  of  the 

Henry  George  Foundation. 

2:00  P.M.    Chairman:     Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
Subject:     Plans  for   Promoting  the   Single   Tax.     My 
Ideas  for  Active   Work.     Edward   White,   Kansas 
City,    Mo.      Otto    Cullman,   Chicago,    111.      Jane 
McEvoy.  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Have  Chairman  announce  that  discussion  and  ques- 
tions can  follow  after  all  speakers  have  finished.) 
Discussion. 

7:00  P.  M.    Annual  Henry  George  Foundation  Banquet. 
Toastmaster. 
Speakers. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16 

10:00  A.  M.    Chairman: 

Subject:     Shall  We  Try  to  Concentrate  all  the  Single 

Tax  Activities  in  One  State? 

Speakers:     Chas.    H.    Ingersoll,    New    York,    N.    Y.; 
Percy   R.   Williams,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.;     Harold   S. 
Buttenheim,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 

12:30  Luncheon. 

2:00  P.  M.    Chairman:     Dr.  Mark  Milliken,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Subject:    Organization  for  Action. 
Speaker:    Hon.  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Death  of  Billy  Radcliffe 

"C^RIEND  of  Henry  George  and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  active 
•*•  Single  Taxer  for  many  years,  Billy  Radcliffe  died  July 
31.  He  had  suffered  a  stroke  four  days  before  and  his 
age  and  weakened  condition  gave  little  hope  for  his  re- 
covery 

"Billy"  Radcliffe — he  was  always  so  known — had  a  hotel 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  this  was  a  Mecca  for  visiting 
Single  Taxers  for  many  years.  Our  friend  was  a  rapid- 
fire  speaker  with  a  resonant  voice. 

President  McKinley  spoke  once  in  Youngstown  and 
commented  on  the  Single  Tax,  speaking  of  it  as  "a  tax 
on  land."  Billy  Radcliffe  asked  permission  to  correct 
the  speaker.  "The  Single  Tax  is  not  a  tax  on  land,"  he 
explained,  "but  a  tax  on  land  values."  Mr.  McKinley, 
who  was  always  oracular  and  solemn,  replied  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air,  "Well  what  is  the  difference  between  land 
and  land  values?"  and  Billy  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "The  value." 

The  audience  saw  the  point  and  responded  with  loud 
applause,  much  to  Mr.  McKinley's  discomforture. 

Our  friend  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  advancement 
of  the  cause,  and  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Henry  George 
School  with  the  high  hopes  which  all  of  us  feel. 

His  life  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  He  never  lost  his 
faith  and  helped  according  to  his  means.  His  presence 
at  the  Cincinnati  Henry  George  Congress  last  year  is 
pleasantly  remembered,  as  well  as  the  short  speech  he 


made,  saying  with  the  old  time  Radcliffe  sense  of  humor, 
"I  am  eighty-six  years  of  age  and  live  in  eighty-six  street." 

We  are  glad  to  record  that  his  son  John  Radcliffe  is 
interested  in  the  cause  his  father  served  and  will  be  heard 
from  in  the  future.  He  expects  to  be  present  at  the  Henry 
George  Congress  in  Detroit  in  October  of  this  year. 

Funeral  services  for  this  splendid  veteran  were  held  in 
Youngstown  at  which  Hon.  Peter  Witt  paid  a  tribute 
to  his  memory. 


Billy  Radcliffe 


THE  older  generation  of  Youngstown  residents  heard  with  regret 
of  the  death  of  William  Q.  Radcliffe,  known  to  thousands  here 
and  in  Cleveland  as  "Billy"  Radcliffe,  chief  agent  in  bringing  the 
Single  Tax  theory  to  public  attention  in  this  district. 

In  the  early  nineties  and  even  before  that  everybody  in  Youngs- 
town knew  Billy  Radcliffe.  Beginning  his  career  as  a  street  sales- 
man working  from  a  buggy  or  wagon,  singing  comic  songs  to  attract 
an  audience,  he  combined  his  favotire  hobby  with  his  sales  talk. 
That  hobby  was  Henry  George's  proposal  to  abolish  all  taxes  save 
one  Single  Tax  levied  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of  the  value 
of  the  improvements  on  it. 

After  a  successful  period  as  a  street  salesman,  Mr.  Radcliffe  became 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  which  bore  his  name  at  Wick  Ave.  and  Com- 
merce St.  It  was  town  down  a  few  years  ago  in  preparation  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  Erie  grade  crossing.  Whether  selling  from  a  wagon 
or  operating  a  hotel,  Mr.  Radcliffe  kept  preaching  Single  Tax,  notably 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  Reform  Club  which  met  in  Town  Hall  to 
discuss  current  problems  and  usually  ended  by  discussing  the  Single 
Tax. 

As  a  recognized  apostle  of  the  Henry  George  movement  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe was  given  wider  opportunity  in  Cleveland,  where  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
the  liberal  mayor,  appointed  him  to  various  positions  of  trust  and 
influence. 

Billy  Radcliffe's  economic  theories  have  not  found  general  accept- 
ance, but  his  character  was  sound.  Youngstown  bids  him  a  regretful 
goodbye  with  pleasant  recollections  of  a  colorful  personality  and 
an  uncompromising  integrity. — Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator. 

PRAISE  FOR  PETER  WITT 

At  the  funeral  recently  held  of  Win.  Q.  Radcliffe  at  Youngstown, 
O.,  Peter  Witt  of  Cleveland  spoke  following  the  regular  burial  services. 
He  praised  Mr.  Radcliffe  very  highly  for  his  persistent  devotion  to 
Henry  George.  Read  some  striking  passages  from  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  on  the  future  and  the  future  life,  and  the  possibilities  that 
would  develop  with  the  adoption  of  George's  philosophy.  Peter  is 
a  life-long  believer  in  Single  Tax.  Able  and  willing  to  defend  it 
against  all  opponents  in  the  press  or  on  the  platform.  He  lectures 
with  a  punch  that  no  other  in  America  can  equal.  Anyone  who  hears 
Peter  Witt  lecture  remembers  him  forever.  Get  him  on  your  lecture 
platform.- — The  Amalgamated  Journal. 

WHEN  it  was  proposed  in  the  British  parliament  to  levy 
a  7  per  cent  direct  tax  on  the  people,  Pitt  declared 
that  such  a  tax  would  cause  revolution,  but  that  with  an 
indirect  tax,  such  as  the  tariff,  "the  last  rag  could  be  taxed 
off  the  workman's  back  and  the  last  crust  out  of  his  chil- 
dren's mouths!"  People  would  attribute  their  hard  con- 
dition to  "hard  times,"  as  they  do  today,  instead  of  to 
the  unbearable  burden  of  indirect  taxation. 
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Edward  Polak  Dies 

EDWARD  POLAK,  a  former  president  of  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  Club  and  a  director  of  the  Schal- 
kenbach  Foundation,  died  September  9.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sunday,  September  12,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  religious  service,  Lawson  Purdy  read  the 
last  chapter  from  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Surviving  are  his  widow  and  five  daughters. 

When  Bronx  County  was  created,  the  office  of  Register 
was  provided  for.  Mr.  Polak  was  elected  to  that  office, 
holding  it  for  twelve  years.  Being  the  latest  of  the  Regis- 
ter's Office  in  the  greater  city,  Mr.  Polak  introduced  a 
system  that  greatly  simplfied  the  recording  of  deeds,  and 
their  examination. 

Although  Mr.  Polak  held  political  office,  he  never  failed 
to  make  every  effort  to  advance  the  principle  of  the  tax- 
ation of  land  values. 

He  thought  he  saw  the  entering  wedge  through  exempt- 
ing improvements  to  the  amount  of  $3,000.00  from  tax- 
ation. 

He  pursuaded  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram  twenty- 
five  years  ago  of  the  value  of  his  views.  The  editor  set 
aside  one  page  a  day  for  three  months  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Polak  and  his  friends  who  would  fill  the  page  with  reasons 
why  limited  tax  exemption  on  buildings  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  taxation  and  did  much  work 
in  getting  assignments  for  Single  Tax  speakers  before 
various  political  andj  social  organizations  as  well  as 
churches. 

Mr.  Polak  lived  in  the  Bronx  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
where  he  conducted  a  real  estate  office/  He"was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1862. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  1897  George  Campaign. 

Activities  of  the 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

THE  most  important  development  in  President  Ingersoll's  broad- 
casting recently  has  been  in  the  promotion  of  the  VVOV  Public 
Service  Forum  Hour  from  station  WOV  with  1000  watts  power  to 
station  WBIL,  5000  watts,  which  reaches  out  to  Boston,  Albany, 
Washington,  and  farther  points.  The  hour  has  also  been  greatly 
improved  in  being  advanced  from  6:30  o'clock  Sunday  p.  m.  to  4 
o'clock. 

Recent  forums  have  been: 

Aug.  1:  A.  L.  Wirin,  Counsel,  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Aug.  8: 
Alfred  M.  Bingham,  Editor  of  "Common  Sense."  Aug.  15:  Arthur 
L.  Marvin,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel.  Aug.  22:  Walter  Weis, 
Organizer,  City  Fusion  Party.  Aug.  29:  Francis  X.  Giaccone,  Deputy 
Fire  Commissioner.  Sept.  5:  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland.  Sept. 
12:  Dr.  Harry  W.  Laidler,  League  Industrial  Democracy.  Sept.  19: 
Mendel  N.  Fisher,  United  Palestine  Appeal. 

While  these  speakers  and  their  subjects  do  not  always  lend  them- 
selves to  discussion  of  economics,  Mr.  Ingersoll's  questions  usually 


secure  this  result.     His  introductions  are  even  more  effective  in  this 
respect. 
The  following  are  typical  of  his  questions: 

(1)  The  great   opportunity  of   Palestine  is  to  demonstrate   what 
the  whole  world  is  breathless  to  see,  that  its  landlords  are  its  only 
exploiters  and  that  they  are  so  few  as  to  make  only  an  imaginary 
opposition. 

(2)  You   have   taken   400,000   wealth   producers   to   Palestine;     if 
they  are  worth  as  much  "per  head"  to  your  land  owners  as  are  our 
7,000,000  to  our  Astors,  Goelets,  and  Trinity  Church,  you  have  pre- 
sented them  with  800  millions  dollars  worth  of  land  values.     Are  you 
getting  credit  for  that  against  your  further  purchases  of  land? 

(3)  Speaking  of  Birobidjan,  where  a  large  territory,  probably  the 
equal  of  Palestine,  without  any  Arab  or  English  lanhlordism  as  a 
handicap,  will  be  deeded  to  the  Jews,  have  you  considered  the  economic 
handicap  to  you,  of  this  allurement  of  Soviet  Russia? 

(4)  Do  you  not  think  that  this  "gesture"  of  Russia  should  be  so 
presented  to  England  as  to  compel  her  to  force  her  Arab  (and  other) 
landlords  to  let  go  in  Palestine? 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  current  weekly  schedule  follows: 

Mon.,  2:30  p.  W.,  WCNW;  11:15  p.  m.,  WWRL;  Wee.,  3:45  p.  m., 
WCNW;  6:60  p.  m.,  WBIL;  Thurs.,  8:15  a.  m.,  WLTH;  Fri.,  1:00 
p.  m.,  WDAS  (Phila.);  3:00  p.  m.,  WSNJ;  Sat.,  11:00  p.  m.,  WWRL; 
Sun.,  4:00  p.  m.,  WBIL  Public  Service  Forum  Hour. 

Radio  Broadcasts 

BY  CHARLES  H.  INGERSOL 

OUT  OF  THE  FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM  OF  LEGION  CONVENTIONS  AND 
PATRIOTIC  TALKS,  inducing  plenty  of  platitudes  with  long  whiskers, 
comes  this  statesmanlike  paragraph  from  the  head  of  all  the  legions, 
Mr.  Colmery.  He  is  responding  to  the  demand  that  the  legions 
stop  wars.  "Why  cannot  an  intelligent  and  accurate  survey  be  made 
of  the  natural  resources  need  of  all  nations,  and  a  programme  of 
solution  be  evolved?"  These  few  words  are  worth  more  than  all 
the  speeches  reported,  and  they  match  up  with  what  has  been  demanded 
by  several  leading  authorities  on  world  affairs,  and  especially  what 
causes  war. 

WHY  Do  I  SAY  THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  ONLY  JOB  is  TO  DEFEND  THE 
CONSTITUTION,  and  that  its  only  job  is  to  defend  private  and  public 
property  rights? 

Because,  while  private  and  public  "property"  is  about  equal  in 
value  around  200  billion  dollars  each  in  the  country — the  public  half 
not  having  had  any  protection  from  Court  or  Constitution,  is  absorbed 
by  racketeers;  not  being  used  for  social  or  public  purposes,  govern- 
ment, is  supported  by  15  billions  of  taxes  squeezed  from  the  masses, 
the  workers. 

This  cuts  their  wages  in  half,  slows  down  the  factories  and  makes 
millions  of  unemployed  compete  against  exch  other  for  starvation 
wages,  makes  labor  civil  war,  and  "poverty  amid  plenty" — all  because 
it  was  no  one's  business  to  protect  public  property  rights.  Exactly 
as  our  courts  generally  are  kept  so  busy  with  the  petty  criminals 
that  the  big  ones  get  very  little  attention. 

The  size  of  this  job  of  keeping  speculators  and  monopolists  from 
taking  any  of  the  publicly  created  values  in  lands,  in  natural  resources, 
and  franchises,  is  enough  for  any  court;  and  restoring  this  lost  half 
of  the  earnings  of  both  labor  and  capital  will  make  easy  the  settlement 
of  many  confusions  that  now  leave  all  courts  with  no  time  for  funda- 
mental questions. 

UNCLE  SAM  is  Now  AFTER  THE  COAL  MEN  OF  PBNSYLVANIA,  de- 
manding that  they  forthwith  agree  among  themselves  on  minimum 
prices,  according  to  the  formula  of  the  famous  Guffey  Act.  This  is 
the  one  that  provides  for  higher  wages  and  other  costs  of  production 
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and  for  the  ultimate  consumer  to  cheerfully  pay  all  the  increases. 
This  process  has  been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial;  but  it  remained 
for  the  Guffey  new  deal  type  of  statesmenship,  to  write  it  into  the  law 
of  the  land.  Meantime,  of  course,  the  collectors  of  big  royalties  on 
the  rich  coal  lands,  and  other  minerals,  keep  on  collecting. 

Protection  or  Free 

Trade  Manualized 

'  I  ''HE  School  announces  the  publication  of  a  manual 
for  "Protection  or  Free  Trade."  The  demand  for 
additional  courses  by  graduates  of  the  course  in  Funda- 
mental Economics  has  been  met  by  a  six  lesson  course  in 
the  principles  of  international  trade,  based  on  the  classic 
on  this  subject  by  Henry  George.  Heretofore  this  course 
has  been  given  by  various  instructors  without  the  aid  of 
formal  questions.  Each  instructor  depended  on  his  own 
notes.  These  notes  formed  the  basis  of  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  which  are  incorporated  in  the  new 
manual. 

The  course  in  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"  is  offered 
only  to  those  who  have  studied  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
and  is  intended  primarily  for  prospective  teachers.  In 
his  book  on  international  trade  George  gives  a  demon- 
stration of  how  an  economy  based  upon  interference  with 
natural  law  must  result  in  an  incongruous  and  anti-social 
situation.  Thus  the  study  of  fundamental  economics  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  is  reinforced  by  a  study  of  their 
application  to  a  false  fiscal  policy.  The  last  chapters  of 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade"  are  particularly  effective  as 
a  review  of  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  a 
free  economy. 

The  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"  Manual  is  offered  at 
thirty-five  cents. 

PRICE  OF  TEACHERS  MANUAL  REDUCED 

The  first  printing  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Teachers 
Manual  is  nearly  exhausted.  A  new  printing  will  be 
ordered  this  month.  Since  the  cost  of  composition  will 
be  eliminated,  it  is  possible  for  the  school  to  reduce  its 
price  of  the  Manual  from  one  dollar  to  thirty-five  cents. 

This  new  price  goes  in  effect  on  October  15.  In  order- 
ing the  Manual  please  stipulate  that  you  want  the 
Manual  on  "Fundamental  Economics"  to  differentiate 
from  the  new  Manual  on  "Protection  or  Free  Trade," 
which  is  offered  at  the  same  price. 

\\ 7HAT  is  by  nature  the  common  birthright  of  all, 
^  •  we  have  made  the  exclusive  property  of  individuals ; 
what  is  by  natural  law  the  common  fund,  from  which 
common  wants  should  be  met,  we  give  to  a  few  that  they 
may  lord  it  over  their  fellows.  And  so  some  are  gorged 
while  some  go  hungry,  and  more  is  wasted  than  would 
suffice  to  keep  all  in  luxury. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


Landlordism 

BY  JOSEPH  S.  THOMPSON 

TF  your  house  were  on  fire  and  your  piano  needed  tun- 
-*-  ing,  to  which  would  you  telephone  first:  The  Fire 
Department  or  the  piano  tuner? 

If  a  sane,  intelligent  ism-less  means  for  ending  our 
economic  distress  were  at  hand  and  a  host  of  futile  pana- 
ceas were  also  before  you,  which  wou'd  you  choose:  End- 
ing your  evils  or  poulticing  your  wounds? 

If  you  were  laboring,  struggling,  striving  and  failing 
under  an  ism  that  was  certain  to  keep  you  in  misery,  why 
would  you  care  if  you  were  threatened  with  Communism 
or  Fascism  or  Bolshevism  in  exchange  for  your  present 
ism? 

Well,  your  house  is  on  fire  and  the  remedy  is  at  hand 
and  you  are  struggling  against  as  miserable  an  ism  as 
any  that  you  fear,  so  why  don't  you  wake  up  Mr.  Business 
Man  and  Mr.  Professional  Man  and  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr. 
Working  Man  and  Mr.  Artist  and  Mr.  Artisan  and  Mr. 
Merchant  and  Mr.  Inventor  and  all  you  Misters  who 
have  ideas  and  products  and  services  to  sell  or  provide, 
and  who  do  good  work  and  who  ought  to  be  well  rewarded 
for  it! 

For  the  ism  you  labor  under  is  Landlordism'  And  Land- 
lordism is  respectable  racketeering. 

And  the  remedy,  so  simple,  so  long  before  us,  so  thorough- 
ly explained  and  so  clearly  described  (with  the  burdens 
and  woes  due  to  ignoring  it,  so  marvelously  prophesied) 
is  simply  this  : 

Meet  publicly  created  needs  by  publicly  collecting  publicly 
created  wealth.  Leave  privately  created  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  those  creating  it. 

And  what  is  publicly  created  wealth?  And  what  is 
privately  created  wealth? 

Publicly  created  wealth  is  the  value  of  the  land;  pri- 
vately created  wealth  is  money  earned.  Only  the  presence 
of  the  people  can  give  value  to  land.  The  value  appears 
in  rent  that  rises  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
Put  that  rent  in  the  public  treasury.  Stop  taxing  homes. 
Stop  taxing  industry.  Stop  taxing  the  fruits  of  labor  and 
of  genius.  Stop  taxing  anything  unless  you  want  to 
destroy  it.  A  tax  is  a  fine.  Get  your  public  revenue 
from  the  value  you  publicly  create. 

We  own  our  United  States.  We  Americans.  We 
surely  own  our  own  country.  You  don't  own  it.  I 
don't  own  it.  But  WE  do.  And  we  prove  it  by  taking 
a  part  of  the  land  rent  that  we  create  in  the  form  of  a 
tax.  And  if  the  holder  doesn't  pay  the  little  portion  we 
now  take  he  forfeits  the  land.  But  we  let  landlords  -who 
give  nothing  take  the  most  of  it  and  then  we  burden  our- 
selves in  our  capacity  as  industrialists  and  workers  and 
capitalists,  and  in  all  other  forms  of  serving  our  fellows 
by  taxing  ourselves  to  make  up  the  money  they  get  for 
letting  us  live  in  our  own  United  States. 
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Yes.  As  capitalists.  We  need  capitalists.  Men  who 
work  and  build  and  save  and  plan  are  capitalists.  A 
capitalist  is  a  man  who  saves  his  money  and  puts  it  to 
work.  But  if  we  were  wise  and  took  all  the  land  rental 
value  we  create  no  capitalist  would  put  his  savings  into 
land.  We  do  not  need  the  aid  of  capital  to  furnish  land. 
We  do  need  the  aid  of  capital  to  prepare  it  sometimes. 
And  we  need  the  aid  of  capital  for  many  things. 

It  was  not  Capitalism  that  spurred  the  Russians  to 
bloody  revolution.  They  has  little  capitalism  in  Russia. 
Almost  none.  Try  to  think  of  some  big  Russian  Company. 
The  railroads  belonged  to  the  state.  What  murdered 
them  was  landlordism.  The  privilege  of  a  few  to  tax 
for  their  private  use.  The  Russians  happened  to  read 
Marx  instead  of  Henry  George,  and  mistook  Landlordism 
for  capitalism. 

But  capital  invested  in  the  privilege  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue  is  money  paid  for  the  right  to  hold  us  up. 
Nothing  else.  No  matter  how  time-honored  the  custom 
of  permitting  some  of  us  to  trade  in  the  right  to  collect 
land  rent,  a  public  revenue,  it  is  different  in  form  only 
from  giving  the  privilege  of  trading  in  black-jacks  or 
machine  guns  for  the  "protection"  racket.  In  what 
one  of  its  effects  on  commerce  and  the  public  good  does 
collection  of  land  rent  differ  from  collection  of  protection? 
In  what  way?  What  service  does  the  landlord  perform? 
What  service  does  the  racketeer  perform? 

Landlordism  is  the  father  of  all  monopolies.  Why  do 
we  rage  so  about  public  utilities  that  absorb  three  per- 
cent of  our  income  and  furnish  something  for  it,  while 
we  supinely  agree  to  Landlordism  which  absorbs  thirty 
per  cent  and  gives  nothing?  And  regulated  utilities 
could  give  cheaper  service  if  their  equipment  were  freed 
of  taxes. 

Like  Landlordism,  taxes  are  a  heritage  of  the  ages  of 
man's  ignorance.  There  should  be  no  taxes.  A  tax  is 
a  fine.  In  what  way  do  they  differ?  To  tax  a  man  is 
to  take  part  of  his  money  to  pay  public  expenses,  whether 
he  wants  to  pay  it  or  not.  Yet  that  same  man  by  his 
presence  alone  has  made  the  land  rent  just  that  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  he  did  not  exist,  be  he  a  great 
business  executive,  a  great  professional  man  or  a  day 
laborer. 

We  Americans  get  along  pretty  well  with  private  in- 
itiative. We  have  rewarded  many  men  who  have  put  things 
at  our  disposal.  We  need  them.  We  set  our  individual 
hopes  by  them.  A  fine  architect  ought  to  get  rich.  A  fine 
doctor  ought  to  get  rich.  An  author  who  pleases.  A 
toolmaker.  Why  not? 

But  are  we  so  dumb  that  we  cannot  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  reward  for  service  and  reward  for  useless 
privilege? 

Are  we  so  damned  dumb  that  we  are  going  to  let  our- 
selves murder  each  other  into  Communism  or  Fascism 
to  protect  our  stupid  practice  of  pouring  public  revenue 


into  hands  that  do  nor  earn  it  and  tearing  its  equivalent 
from  private  hands  that  do  earn  it? 

Private  enterprise  deserves  a  reward,  provided  it  isn't 
the  enterprise  of  the  hold-up  man.  There  should  be  rich 
people  if  their  riches  are  secured  by  furnishing  something 
that  people  want  and  that  they  produce  out  of  themselves. 
Brains  should  be  rewarded.  Brains  that  serve  and  create 
are  the  only  thing  of  value  in  the  world.  The  public 
does  not  begrudge  a  rich  reward  for  brains  that  serve, 
and  we  need  not  fear  brains,  for  men  of  true  intellect  do 
not  prey  upon  their  fellows. 

Values  created  by  individual  thought  and  labor  should 
stay  in  the  hands  of  that  individual.  Values  created 
by  the  cooperation  of  groups  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  groups.  But  values  created  by  the  public  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  public! 

One  concrete  instance:  San  Francisco's  largest  office 
building  is  the  Russ  Building.  Capital  built  the  Russ 
Building  and  deserves  a  reward  for  placing  so  fine  a 
structure  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 
But  that  capital  is  having  a  hard  time  and  is  not  getting 
its  reward.  The  capitalists  who  built  that  building  pay 
taxes.  The  tenants  pay  taxes.  But  the  capitalists  will 
lose  their  reward  and  their  capital  too  if  they  fail  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  ground  rent  ($120,000.00  per  annum) 
of  their  ninety-nine  year  lease.  The  ground  rent  to  the 
Russ  estate  for  the  privilege  of  existing  in  San  Francisco. 
And  what  does  the  Russ  Estate  do  for  them  with  the 
money?  It  pays  a  fraction  of  it  in  taxes.  The  balance 
may  stay  here  but  probably  goes  elsewhere.  True  it 
may  have  bought  the  right*  to  levy  tribute  on  the  build- 
ing, and  to  say  to  San  Franciscans  "Before  you  step  on 
this  part  of  your  city,  pay  here!"  It  bought  a  right 
that  is  not  a  right.  It  is  a  privilege  born  of  public  stupidity. 
And  just  as  the  purchaser  of  stolen  goods  loses  them 
without  recompense  when  the  owner  discovers  them,  so 
should  the  public  take  back  its  self-created  value  by  levy- 
ing a  charge  for  rental  against  all  the  land  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  yield.  And  take  its  collective  hand  out  of 
the  thinker's  and  the  worker's  private  pocket. 

The  private  collection  of  land  value  or  publicly  created 
income  is  wrong.  The  public  appropriation  of  privately 
earned  income  is  wrong.  As  long  as  we  cherish  and 
protect  something  dead  wrong  in  our  economics — Kill 
your  pregnant  pigs!  Dole  your  dole.  Plough  in  your 
wheat.  Putter,  Peck  and  Dabble,  but  don't  expect  to 
go  ahead.  The  Free  Land  is  gone. 

THE  burden  of  municipal  taxation  should  be  so  shifted 
as  to  put  the  weight  of  taxation  upon  the  "unearned 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  land"  itself,  rather  than  upon  the 
improvements. — THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

*  Russ  bought  the  site  of  the  Russ  Building  for  $37.50! — Vide  S.  F. 
Chronicle,  Oct.  8,  1932. 
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Widows  and  Orphans 

Don't  All  Own  Land 

BY  FRANK  CHODOROV 

A  WIDOW  showed  me  a  letter  she  had  from  her 
broker,  asking  me  to  translate  a  long  and  detailed 
"letter  to  bondholders." 

Her  husband  had  left  her  a  bond  on  a  theatre  in  Seattle. 
The  theatre's  affairs  were  being  handled  by  a  bond- 
holders' committee.  This  letter  was  their  report  on 
conditions. 

The  committee  had  leased  the  building  to  an  operating 
company  on  fair  terms,  and  had  closed  with  the  film 
producers  for  first-run  pictures.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  this  set-up  the  new  lessee  had  paid  his  rent, 
an  amount  that  would  have  permitted  the  payment  to 
bondholders  of  a  small  dividend — if.  The  "if"  was  a 
landlord  who  had  leased  the  grounds  to  the  original 
builders  (the  bondholders)  at  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  The  rental  received  from  the  lessee  of  the  build- 
ing, based  on  the  volume  of  business  done,  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  certain  necessary  repairs,  after 
paying  back  rent  on  the  ground  lease.  As  the  landlord 
was  threatening  to  foreclose,  the  committee  deemed  it 
wise  to  pay  him  and  to  defer  making  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. But,  as  the  building  lease  required  the  committee 
to  keep  the  theatre  in  such  condition  as  to  meet  with 
the  requirements  of  the  city,  fire  and  health  departments, 
there  was  some  danger  of  the  lease  being  broken. 

Let's  analyze  this  picture.  The  bondholders  had  built 
a  theatre  building.  In  so  doing  they  had  called  forth 
labor — bricklayers,  carpenters,  bookkeepers,  railroad  men, 
miners,  doctors  and  dentists.  All  these  workers  produced 
a  building  that  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  provided  a  place  of  amusement  for  the  citizens. 
Each  of  these  workers  received  his  share  of  the  new 
wealth  created  in  the  form  of  a  theatre;  that  is,  each 
received  wages.  When  the  building  was  completed 
more  workers  had  to  be  employed:  ushers,  charwomen, 
moving  picture  operators,  managers,  electricians.  These 
bondholders  had  by  their  enterprise  created  an  end- 
less chain  of  opportunities  for  labor  to  produce — not 
forgetting  the  labor  of  musicians,  actors  and  scenario 
writers. 

But,  before  they  could  do  all  this  they  had  to  agree 
to  pay  a  landlord  ten  thousand  dollars  every  year  for  a 
long  time.  For  this  the  landlord  gave  nothing  except 
permission  to  go  to  work.  Any  way  you  try  to  gloss  it 
over,  what  the  landlord  gets  is  tribute,  blackmail,  loot. 
For  he  gets  something  for  nothing.  He  is  therefore 
a  thief;  legalized,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  a  thief 
ethically. 

Among  the  bondholders  was  an  honest  working  man 
who,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  child,  put  his 


savings  into  this  business  enterprise  so  as  to  assure  his 
loved  ones  of  an  income  when  he  had  gone.  His  sav- 
ings, or  capital,  is  part  of  his  labor.  It  is  wealth  which 
he  created  by  his  effort,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  return 
on  it  if  it  is  so  invested  as  to  enable  workers  to  produce 
more  wealth.  This  return  on  his  accumulated  wealth 
we  call  interest,  but  it  is  in  fact  only  deferred  wages. 
Without  this  investment  the  myriad  of  workers  called 
into  productive  action  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  theatre  may  have  been  idle;  as  far  as  this  enter- 
prise is  concerned  they  would  have  been  idle.  There- 
fore, capital  served.  Just  as  the  worker  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  so  is  capital  worthy  of  its  hire.  Payment  for 
the  use  of  capital  is  justifiable,  and  interest  is  sanctioned 
in  moral  law  just  as  it  is  inevitable  in  economic  law. 

When  the  honest  and  thrifty  husband  bought  this 
bond  he  may  not  have  known  that  its  safety  was  jeopard- 
ized by  that  bird  of  prey — the  landlord.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  he  did  or  did  not  know.  There  is 
no  desirable  foot  of  land  in  the  entire  country  to  which 
capital  and  labor  can  find  access  without  paying  toll  to 
some  landlord.  Whatever  enterprise  he  might  have 
selected  for  investment  would  have  been  subject  to 
tribute  payments  to  a  landlord.  It  is  inevitable. 

The  husband  dies.  No  doubt  his  last  thought  is  for 
his  loved  ones,  and  his  leaving  is  made  easier  by  the  recol- 
lection that  he  has  provided  for  their  livelihood.  But, 
while  he  did  protect  them  against  the  wolf  of  poverty 
at  the  front  door,  he  did  not  protect  them  against  the 
rapacious  fox  of  landlordism  at  the  rear  door.  He  could 
not  have  done  so  had  he  tried.  Not  so  long  as  the 
private  ownership  of  land  is  legalized. 

For  a  few  years  the  widow  received  her  dividends. 
Then  came  the  depression,  brought  on  by  landlordism, 
people  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  theatre,  ushers  are  laid 
off,  less  electricity  is  needed,  charwomen  are  dispensed 
with,  building  repairs  are  neglected,  wages  are  reduced, 
dividends  disappear. 

But  the  landlord  must  be  paid.  And  the  bondholders' 
committee  makes  a  frantic  effort  to  save  their  invest- 
ment by  reorganizing  the  venture,  voluntarily  taking  a 
loss  on  their  capital,  so  that  the  enterprise  can  be  con- 
tinued, labor  can  be  employed,  wages  paid,  and  perhaps 
some  dividends  may  eventually  be  paid.  Also,  mind 
you,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  landlord  may  take 
away  their  building;  he  has  a  legal  right  to  do  so  if  they 
fail  to  pay  him.  Eventually  they  do  manage  to  make 
some  arrangement  that  will  result  in  enough  income 
to  either  pay  labor  for  necessary  repairs  or  pay  the  land- 
lord what  he  has  a  legal  right  to  demand.  They  have 
no  choice.  Labor  must  go  idle.  And  the  widow  must 
hope  that  eventually  there  may  be  something  for  her, 
as  her  loving  husband  intended. 

That's  what  I  told  her. 
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Victor  Moore  Made  Rich 

by  Vacant  Lots 

REFUSES  $250,000  FOR  JACKSON  HEIGHTS  LAND 

HE  DID  NOT  WANT  TO  BUY 

BY  LANCASTER  M.  GREENE 

VICTOR  MOORE,  sentimental  film  actor,  might  well 
be  called  a  rich  man,  and  a  big  share  of  his  money 
can  be  attributed  to  six  lots  in  Jackson  Heights,  which 
he  purchased  years  ago  for  $8,100  and  for  which  he  re- 
fused to  take  $250,000  because  those  vacant  lots  of 
twenty  years  ago,  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
offer  made.  They  front  on  three  streets,  have  a  sub- 
way station  in  front  and  are  in  a  spot  where  every  chain 
store  organization  seems  to  be  eager  to  locate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  in  The  American  Magazine  for  October, 
entitled  "Gentle  Victor,"  an  actor  who  sold  real  estate 
on  the  side  made  him  buy  the  lots. 

"I  had  been  able  to  shoo  him  away,"  Victor  said, 
"for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  didn't  have  any  money. 
One  morning  he  came  to  me  and  said  an  aunt  of  his 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  bet  on  a  horse 
that  was  sure  to  win.  He  said  if  I'd  bet  $300  I'd  make 
enough  to  buy  the  lots. 

"It  sounded  pretty  good,  so  I  hocked  my  wife's  diamond 
earrings  for  $300  and  went  out  to  the  track.  The  horse 
was  quoted  at  16  to  1.  That  scared  me.  It  was  too 
much  for  a  long  shot,  so  I  bet  only  $50.  And  the  horse 
won! 

"The  real  estate  man  was  waiting  when  I  got  the  $800 
from  the  bookmaker.  That  was  the  first  payment  on 
$8,100  worth  of  lots.  After  a  good  many  years  I  paid 
for  them.  Once  I  tried  to  sell  them  for  $20,000  because 
I  needed  money  to  bet  on  a  horse,  but  nobody  would 
touch  them." 

The  city  cut  two  streets  through  the  section,  one  on 
each  side  of  his  lots,  and  when  it  had  finished  building 
a  subway  he  found  a  station  constructed  at  one  side  of 
his  land. 

Those  vacant  lots  without  effort  on  the  part  of  Victor 
Moore  have  been  increased  in  value  from  $8,100  to 
$250,000  by  community  activity.  Victor  is  enabled  to 
collect  rent  produced  by  society. 

Economic  Effects 

THE  economic  effects  of  rating  land  values  are  exactly 
the  opposite  of  those  flowing  from  the  rating  of 
improvements.  To  the  extent  that  buildings  and  improve- 
ments were  exempted  from  rating  the  cost  of  occupation 
of  them  to  the  occupier  would  be  reduced.  This  would 
be  of  special  advantage  to  the  smaller  occupiers  who  have 
to  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income  in  rent, 
and  who,  therefore,  under  the  existing  system  have  to 
pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  local  taxation.  If  build- 
ings were  completely  unrated,  the  problem  of  providing 


accommodation,  at  rents  they  could  afford  to  pay,  for 
those  who  at  present  are  living  in  overcrowded  or  in- 
sanitary accommodation  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

As  a  rate  upon  land  values  would  fall  upon  land  ac- 
cording to  its  full  market  value,  and  would  fall  upon 
land  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  used  or  not,  it  would 
discourage  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use  or  badly  used. 
It  would  stimulate  the  owner  either  to  use  it  himself  or 
to  let  others  use  it  who  were  able  and  willing  to  do  so. 
By  thus  discouraging  the  holding  of  land  idle  it  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  or  rent  charged  for  land. 

The  general  effect,  therefore,  would  be  to  encourage 
production,  both  by  securing  that  land  could  be  obtained 
at  more  reasonable  rents  or  prices  and  by  exempting 
from  rating  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  made 
on  it.  It  would  therefore  tend  to  a  larger  volume  of 
productive  employment. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  a  rate  on  land  values 
cannot  be  shifted  by  owners  of  land  on  to  tenants.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  propositions  in  economic  science  upon 
which  there  is  general  agreement.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  almost  self-evident.  Rent  is  determined  by 
supply  and  demand.  The  imposition  of  a  rate  on  land 
values  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  supply  of  land  and  so 
enable  the  owner  to  get  a  higher  rent.  On  the  contrary, 
as  it  stimulates  the  bringing  of  vacant  land  into  use 
and  the  provision  of  more  accommodation,  it  tends 
to  increase  the  available  supply  of  land  and  to  reduce 
rents.  Hence  the  rate  cannot  be  shifted  by  increase 
of  rent. 

The  Rating  (Taxation)  of  Land  Values. 
By  F.  C.  R.  DOUGLASS,  London,  England. 

THAT  amid  our  highest  civilization  men  faint  and 
die  with  want  is  not  due  to  the  niggardliness  of 
nature,  but  to  the  injustice  of  man.  Vice  and  misery, 
poverty  and  pauperism,  are  not  the  legitimate  results 
of  increase  of  population  and  industrial  development; 
they  only  follow  increase  of  population  and  industrial 
development  because  land  is  treated  as  private  property — 
they  are  the  direct  and  necessary  results  of  the  violation 
of  the  supreme  law  of  justice,  involved  in  giving  to  some 
men  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  which  nature  pro- 
vides for  all  men. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

THERE  is  no  place  in  the  thinking  world  where  Henry 
George  is  not  still  read;  where  he  has  not  followers. 
He  is  inextricably  woven  into  the  liberal  thought  of  the 
world. — IDA  M.  TARBELL. 

MANY  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying 
it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no  people 
ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom. 
The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story  who  re- 
solved not  to  go  into  the  water  until  he  had  learnt  to 
swim. — LORD  MACAULAY. 
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The  Wonder  of  it  All 

VISUALIZE,  if  you  can,  an  educational  institution 
(which  actually  exists)  endowed  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  dollars  and  embodying  buildings 
worth  thirty  million  dollars  more.  Visualize  its  personnel 
of  four  thousand  employees,  including  one  thousand  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  Add  to  the  picture  nine  thousand 
students.  Towering  above  it  all,  fancy  that  you  see  an 
institutional  president  possessed  of  "scientific  imagination" 
with  the  ability  to  "peer  ahead  into  those  shadowy  regions 
where  facts  are  missing  and  progress  is  made  by  groping" 
—one  who  knows  all  about  the  mysterious  stuff  that 
makes  grass  green. 

Forget,  for  the  moment,  all  about  the  multiplicity  of 
similar  institutions  which  lie  scattered  round  about  this 
lop-sided  earth. 

The  question  is :  How,  with  the  potential  power  expressed 
in  these  millions  and  millions  of  dollars — with  the  potential 
power  packed  into  one  thousand  super-intellects,  three 
thousand  assistant-intellects,  and  nine  thousand  inquisitive 
intellects,  how  was  the  "depression"  of  1929-37  able  to 
elude  all  this  power — how  has  Single  Tax  escaped  de- 
tection during  the  "peering  into  those  shadowy  regions 
where  facts  are  missing  and  progress  is  made  by  groping?" 

— THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

IT  is  a  depressing  thought — or  isn't  it? — that  in  a  world 
made  free,  or  what->-(with  a  flash  of  insight) — Lenin 
called  "a  free  economy,"  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  will  cease  to  have  any  value.  The 
little  that  will  remain  is  that  which  enshrines  pure  art. 
A  good  deal  of  poetry  will  survive,  a  small  percentage  of 
the  philosophy,  few  of  the  works  of  fiction,  and  little 
of  the  works  of  religion  and  theology.  All  the  works 
on  political  economy,  save  only  the  writings  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Henry  George,  will  be  relegated  to  the  dust 
heap. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  to  regret.  Writings  without 
thought  have  no  value  in  themselves.  It  was  Solomon 
who  said  that  "Of  making  books  there  is  no  end."  That 
was  so  in  his  day  and  not  so  much  as  a  bibliography  of 
the  contemporary  books  of  Solomon's  time  survive.  A 
like  fate  awaits  the  books  of  today.  Every  book  that  is 
forgotten  is  so  much  gain  because  the  forgetfulness  that 
has  overtaken  them  prove  they  are  best  forgotten. 

Miscellany 

WHY  LABOR'S  FIGHT  IS  FUTILE 

Strikes  are  inconclusive  and  futile  because  they  deal  merely  with 
surface  issues,  on  the  assumption  that  the  merits  of  these  contro- 
versies are  simply  between  "capital  and  labor."  No  light  is  being 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  anything  which  labor  leaders  or  business 
men  are  saying  today.  Moreover,  the  struggle  is  deliberately  carried 


up  to  the  point  of  irreconcilable  divergence  of  interest  by  the  current 
Marxian  philosophy,  which  openly  proclaims  class  war  leading  to  the 
downfall  of  private  enterprise,  and  public  ownership  of  productive 
capital.  Marx's  book,  Capital,  pillories  the  business  man,  and  knows 
nothing  about  the  great  fiscal  compromise  on  which  modern  parlia- 
mentary government  is  based,  according  to  which  the  main  tax  bur- 
den is  loaded  upon  manufacture  and  commerce. 

This  compromise  is  now  in  slow  process  of  reversal  by  Great  Britain, 
"the  mother  of  parliaments."  Along  these  lines  the  logic  of  modern 
history  is  moving,  and  hence  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor 
is  a  false  alarm  which  obscures  the  underlying  problem  of  civilization. 
The  whole  subject  of  industrial  relationships  will  continue  to  be 
plunged  in  the  darkness  that  now  surrounds  it  until  the  real  nature 
of  the  social-economic  problem  is  recognized  not  only  by  labor  and 
capital,  but  by  the  general  public. 

Louis  WALLIS  in  the  Christian  Century. 

SIGNIFICANT  WORDS  FROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

"It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here  (message  to  Congress  in  re  the 
civil  war)  that  a  general  argument  should  be  made  in  favor  of  popular 
institutions;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its  connections,  not  so  hack- 
neyed as  most  others  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the 
effect  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor, 
in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available 
only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to 
labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that 
capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their 
own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers 
are  either  hired  laborers  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is 
assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition 
for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed, 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the 
condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and 
all  inferences  from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only 
the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the 
higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of 
protection  as  any  other  rights." 

(Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  3,  1861.) 

FROM  AN  INFLUENTIAL  FARM  JOURNAL 

The  tendency  for  all  increases  in  income  to  be  absorbed  in  land 
prices  must  be  generally  recognized,  as  economists  have  recognized 
it  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  permanently  prosperous  and  unburdened  agri- 
culture. The  remedy  that  preserves  private  possession  and  fits  in 
with  a  free  economy — the  remedy  now  being  advocated  in  Denmark — 
is  to  place  all  taxes  on  land  values. — Nebraska  Union  Farmer. 

A  POINT  OF  VIEW 
ON  SITDOWNS 

Nobody,  says  everybody,  ever  made  any  money  just  sitting  around, 
and  that  sounds  reasonable,  too.  That  is,  it  did  until  a  few  minutes 
ago,  when  my  old  friend,  Jim  Soandso,  told  me  of  a  Chicago  citizen, 
who  acquired  a  five-million-dollar  skyscraper  by  doing  nothing  but 
sitting  around  long  enough. 

The  way  it  happened  was  something  like  this.  A  long  time  ago, 
when  Chicago  was  still  a  straggling  string-town  on  the  lake,  a  white 
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man  with  a  rifle  under  his  arm  took  a  stroll  into  the  wilderness,  now 
known  as  the  Chicago  Loop. 

This  enterprising  white  man  with  the  rifle  saw  an  Indian  sitting 
on  a  corner  lot  and  when  the  Indian  came  to,  his  soul  was  eating 
jerked  beef  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  That  done,  the  enter- 
prising white  man  sat  down  on  his  lot  and  when  inquisitive  folks 
asked  him,  "How  come  your  lot?"  he  pointed  out  the  dead  Indian 
with  his  gun  and  proved  it. 

Well,  this  enterprising  white  man  kept  sitting  on  the  lot.  And 
the  more  people  came  and  inquired  about  the  price  of  the  lot  and 
the  harder  the  man  sat  down  on  the  lot,  the  higher  went  the  price  of 
the  lot. 

This  went  on  until  one  day  the  man  laid  down  on  the  lot,  gave  up 
his  ghost  and  went  home  to  his  rewards,  whereupon  his  son  sat  down 
on  the  lot,  preliminary  to  collecting  the  reward  his  father  had  earned 
by  abstaining  from  doing  anything  but  sitting  on  the  lot. 

And  there  he  sat  until  about  eight  years  ago  a  man  came  along  who 
offered  the  man  on  the  lot  goodness  knows  how  many  thousands  a 
year  on  a  99-year  lease  for  getting  off  the  lot.  So  the  man  got  off 
the  lot  and  the  man  who  leased  the  lot  built  a  five-million-dollar  sky- 
scraper on  the  lot. 

But  when  the  skyscraper  was  finished  hard  times  came  along. 
Thereupon,  some  of  the  tenants  stepped  out  of  upper  story  windows, 
others  went  out  by  the  doors  and  forgot  to  come  back,  while  the  rest 
stayed,  but  didn't  pay  rent.  The  upshot  was  that  the  man  who 
had  leased  the  lot  threw  up  the  lease  and  the  man  who  had  sat  so  long 
on  the  lot  took  it  back  with  a  five-million-dollar  skyscraper  sticking 
to  it. 

Think  of  it,  making  five  million  dollars  cold  cash  on  an  investment 
of  a  pinch  of  powder,  an  ounce  of  lead  and  a  lot  of  patience!  And 
.yet,  there  are  people  claiming  there  is  no  money  in  sitdown  strikes. 
(Oscar  Ameringer  in  The  American  Guardian.) 

DR.  EDWARD  McGLYNN 

Old  and  bitter  controversies  may  possibly  be  revived  by  the  publi- 
cation on  Sept.  25  of  Stephen  Bell's  "Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet:  A 
Biography  of  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn"  (The  Devin-Adair  Company). 
Dr.  McGlynn  was  an  advocate  of  the  Single  Tax  theories  of  Henry 
George  and  the  founder  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  in  New  York. 
His  fiery  oratory  stirred  up  such  a  tempest  as  New  York  has  seldom 
seen.  His  Archbishop  removed  him  from  the  pastorate  of  St.  Stephen's, 
the  largest  Catholic  church  in  America.  Later,  after  he  had  three 
times  refused  to  go  to  Rome  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him, 
he  was  formally  excommunicated.  Some  years  later  he  was  reinstated 
as  a  priest  without  having  to  retract  a  single  doctrine.  Although  Dr. 
McGlynn  died  thirty-seven  years  ago,  he  is  still  remembered,  by 
some  as  a  pestilent  trouble-maker,  by  others  as  a  saint. 

New  York  Times  Book  Review,  August  22,  1937. 

THE  RAT  HOLE 

If  every  time  you  opened  your  pocket  book  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth 
of  anything,  40  cents  fell  out  and  went  into  a  Rat  Hole,  would  you 
have  any  trouble  to  account  for  your  poverty?  This  Rat  Hole  repre- 
sents those  53  taxes  that  are  wrapped  up  in  every  loaf  of  bread,  23 
in  every  pair  of  shoes  and  only  God  the  Father  knows  how  many  in 
a  suit  of  clothes. 

And  there  are  other  Rat  Holes  like  the  Protective  Tariff  that  do 
not  take  the  loot  into  the  public  treasury  to  fatten  tax-eaters  but  car- 
ries it  into  private  pockets  to  build  up  millionaire  fortunes.  Still 
another  Rat  Hole  carries  loot  to  the  "Landed  Gentry"  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  rightful  owners  of  the  planet  earth  "and  the 
fullness  thereof"  though  everybody  else  knows  the  Holy  Scriptures 
teaches  the  contrary.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  these  rat  holes  that  Henry 
George  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty." — HORATIO. 


EPITOME  OF  THE  BIOLOGIC  REFUTATION    OF  MALTHUS 

In  any  type  of  organism,  the  greater  the  perils  of  its  existence  and 
danger  of  extinction,  the  more  essentially  prolific  it  becomes.  A 
plant  cut  down  in  mid-season  springs  up  again  only  to  bear  seeds. 

Those  animal  forms  the  conditions  of  whose  existence  include  the 
greatest  hazards  bear  the  most  numerous  young.  Those  states  and 
conditions  of  society  in  which  men  are  most  likely  to  perish  make 
them  most  prone  to  reproduce.  It  is  nature's  lesson  and  nature's 
law  that  reproductivity  shall  diminish  as  subsistence  and  security 
increase.  Nature  strives  ever  for  the  higher  organic  forms,  and  as 
she  achieves  quality  and  value  and  beauty,  she  casts  aside  that  quan- 
titative prudence  by  which  she  leads  herself  to  these. 

SPENCER  HEATH. 

A  POTENT  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  SINGLE  TAX 

The  story  of  the  Guggenheims  is  a  potent  argument  for  the  Single 
Tax.  They  became  wealthy  because  of  the  silver,  lead,  copper  and 
other  minerals  which  lay  in  the  ground. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review,  August  IS. 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER  IN  BEATRICE  NEWS 

When  Columbus  arrived  on  the  American  shores  he  stuck  the  flag 
of  Spain  in  the  soil  and  claimed  it  all  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  when 
Cabot  sailed  along  the  New  England  coast  he  stuck  the  English 
flag  in  the  soil  and  claimed  it  all  for  England;  when  Carder  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  he  held  the  French  flag  aloft  and  claimed  it  all  for 
France.  After  these  three  nations  had  driven  the  Indians  back  over 
the  mountains  they  started  in  to  fight  for  the  ownership  of  this  newly 
discovered  land  and  England  won  out.  James  I  of  England  deeded 
the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever (a  fee  simple  or  absolute  in  law).  He  gave  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  entire  state  of  New  York,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever.  All  that  came  after,  by  birth  here  or  by  immigration  from 
elsewhere,  had  to  pay  some  tribute  to  the  Penns  and  their  heirs  and 
to  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs,  and  the  descendants  of  the  latter 
are  paying  to  the  descendants  of  the  former,  or  their  assigns,  tribute 
called  rent  for  living  on  the  earth,  for  the  use  of  the  land  which  God 
Almighty  intended  for  all  his  children,  and  which  Moses  in  his  time 
decreed  should  not  be  sold,  but  should  be  held  for  fifty  years'  use 
only.  "The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever."  The  land  in  these  United 
States  is  of  inestimable  value.  From  it  can  be  collected  enough  taxes 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  government. 

From  an  interview  with  JAMES  P.  KOHLER  in  Beatrice  (Neb.)  News. 

Correspondence 

RENT  AND  PRICE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  see  that  Mr.  Beckwith  still  holds  that  rent  is  part  of  price  and 
goes  still  further  by  saying  it  is  not  connected  with  land;  also,  he 
states  that  rent  is  a  cost  item. 

He  states  in  "No  Taxes,"  May  24,  1937,  "The  idea  that  we  can 
escape  the  cost  of  a  service  by  having  the  public  install  sewers,  build 
highways  and  bridges,  develop  ports,  etc.,  and  then  pay  for  all  this 
in  rent  instead  of  paying  for  this  directly,  is  fantastic." 

But  here  he  is  dealing  with  effects,  not  causes.  Public  improve- 
ments and  private  improvements  are  the  result  of  labor,  and  the 
return  of  labor  is  wages.  We  may  find  the  same  public  improvements 
in  a  small  city  or  in  one  part  of  a  large  city  as  in  another,  but  the  land 
value  will  be  many  times  greater  in  one  place  than  another,  both  hav- 
ing the  same  public  improvements  and  services.  Why  is  this? 

Henry  George  gave  us  the  cause  in  the  beautiful  Story  of  Savannah. 
Two  men  working  together  can  build  two  houses  in  less  time  and  with 
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smaller  expenditure  of  labor  than  they  can  build  the  two  by  each 
building  one  separately. 

f*5.As  population  increases  it  brings  many  advantages,  saving  in  trans- 
portation by  having  markets  all  around  or  close  at  hand,  amusements 
at  less  cost,  larger  turnover  of  goods,  etc.,  with  less  labor  and  time, 
best  of  skilled  workers,  and  the  many  other  advantages  which  make 
for  a  greater  division  of  labor  and  saving  in  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  this  saving,  when  not  absorbed  by  taxation,  that  makes  the  cost 
of  goods,  building  industries  and  private  and  public  improvements 
cheaper;  and,  on  account  of  this  saving  in  time  and  labor,  people 
try  to  get  where  this  advantage  takes  place.  And  it  is  this  advantage 
that  gives  rise  to  land  values  or  rent  and  not  the  improvements.  It 
is  the  saving  that  increased  population  creates,  and  not  what  it  does, 
that  brings  about  an  increase  in  land  values. 

When  the  government  collects  this  value,  which  we  refer  to  as  rent, 
then  those,  who  have  the  advantage  by  holding  the  more  valuable 
sites,  lose  that  advantage  by  reason  of  the  Government  collecting  a 
higher  rent.  And  when  the  government  returns  the  rent  to  all  the 
people  in  public  improvements  and  services,  they  have  lost  nothing; 
for  the  public  improvements  and  services  cut  down  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  amount  of  rent  gathered;  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  expenditure  be  made  to  the  best  advantage.  To  do  otherwise 
would  violate  natural  law. 

When,  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  greater  number  of  people 
come  into  association  with  one  another,  it  makes  for  this  great  saving. 
And,  out  of  this  saving,  it  is  possible  for  society  to  make  great  public 
improvements  and  produce  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  with  less  time 
and  effort.  Public  improvements  result  from  this  saving — the  saving 
is  the  cause  of  public  improvements,  not  the  effect.  This  saving 
makes  it  possible  to  gather  from  the  earth  material  to  work  up  into 
a  greater  amount  of  wealth  with  less  time  and  effort.  The  greater 
the  saving,  the  higher  land  values,  and  the  cheaper  the  improvements. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  the  law  of  justice  by  recognizing  every  in- 
dividual's equal  right  to  the  use  of  land,  then  the  nearer  we  come  to 
freedom  to  produce,  which,  with  freedom  to  exchange,  is  all  that  the 
natural  law  calls  for.  Then,  with  this  saving,  an  ever  higher  standard 
of  living  will  follow  under  the  full  Single  Tax.  When  the  rent  is  gathered 
in  accord  with  the  natural  law  by  the  State,  and  given  back  to  the 
people  in  public  improvements,  services,  etc.,  it  becomes  a  method 
whereby  we  equalize  the  advantage  to  the  use  of  land,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  price  or  costs.  The  only  price  we  pay  for  wealth  is 
the  effort  we  make,  mental  or  physical,  to  extract  it  from  its  source, 
and  to  shape  and  fashion  it  to  satisfy  human  desires.  To  talk  about 
money  price,  consumption,  etc.,  is  to  get  away  from  fundamentals, 
which  confuse  thought  by  leading  the  mind  away  from  the  base  upon 
which  price  and  wealth  are  grounded. 

To  be  in  accord  with  natural  law  by  freeing  all  land  brings  a  greater 
production  of  wealth,  which,  in  turn,  makes  it  possible  to  bring  in 
other  branches  of  science,  which  make  an  ever  greater  advance  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  production  of  wealth.  This  results  in  a  saving 
additional  to  that  brought  about  from  increase  of  population  and, 
thereby  cuts  down  still  further  the  cost  of  production.  And,  with 
just  distribution,  makes  a  greater  effective  demand  for  the  source 
of  wealth  or  land,  which  results  in  higher  rents. 

And,  as  we  draw  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  from  land  by  less  effort,  then,  to  that  extent,  land  becomes 
more  valuable  to  us.  And,  as  I  have  stated  before,  when  this  increased 
value  is  picked  up  one  place  and  distributed  to  other  places  in  public 
improvements  and  services,  thereby  making  the  advantage  to  the  use 
of  all  land  equal,  it  does  not  change  price  or  cost.  To  say  that  rent 
is  for  any  other  purpose  is  to  forget  about  land,  and  that  is  taking 
our  feet  off  the  ground. 

Why  Mr.  Beckwith  continues  to  defend  Mr.  Jorgensen  in  his  con- 
tention that  rent  enters  into  price,  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
I  am  not  a  philosopher,  much  less  an  authority,  but  when  anyone 
tries  to  correct  George,  I  want  him  to  prove  his  problem  in  a 


scientific  manner  by  separating  cause  and  effect.  Anyone  taking 
Henry  George  to  be  infallible  is  not  a  Henry  George  man,  for  George's 
work  calls  for  everyone  to  use  his  own  reason  and  not  to  rely  on 
authority.  Jorgensen,  in  his  book,  "Did  Henry  George  Confuse 
the  Single  Tax,"  page  79,  states:  "George  switches  from  the  rent 
question  to  the  land  question."  When  we  forget  about  or  lose  sight 
of  land,  we  are  lost,  for  land  is  the  foundation  of  all  structures — social 
as  well  as  material. 

On  page  81  of  his  book,  Jorgensen  states:  "Moreover,  most  vacant 
land  above  the  margin  can  also  be  had  today  by  whoever  will  pay  the 
title  holder  a  rental  which  is  no  higher  probably  than  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  government  under  the  full  Single  Tax."  But,  right 
here,  he  fails  to  state  that  the  government  returns  this  rent  to  the 
people;  not  so  with  the  title  holder.  He  still  further  fails  to  state 
that,  under  the  full  Single  Tax,  taxes  are  removed  on  the  cost  of  im- 
provements and  living,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  title  holder 
gets  it. 

Now,  anyone  with  a  little  reason  can  see  what  happens  to  specu- 
lation of  land  values  and  rent  under  our  present  system  with  people 
making  an  effective  demand  for  land.  Rent  or  land  values  go  up 
from  rumors  of  a  demand  for  land  before  the  demand  for  land  actually 
takes  place.  Our  stock  and  bond  markets  will  prove  this.  On  page 
77,  Jorgensen  further  states:  "The  theory  that  low  wages  are  respon- 
sible for  lack  of  purchasing  power  is  absurd  because  it  is  confusing 
cause  and  effect."  And,  in  his  Instructor's  Manual,  page  14,  he 
teaches  that  it  is  lack  of  consumption  that  is  the  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. And,  in  his  book,  page  93,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  lack  of 
purchasing  power  is  not  the  result  of  low  wages  and  unemployment," 
and  continues:  "On  the  contrary,  low  wages  and  unemployment  are 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  purchasing  power."  But  Jorgensen  fails  to 
state  what  purchasing  power  is,  and  where  it  conies  from.  Does  he 
hold  it  comes  from  greater  consumption?  If  so,  how  can  people 
purchase  with  what  they  consume? 

George  states  purchasing  power  comes  from  production  which  is  the 
result  of  labor,  or  the  returns  of  labor,  which  are  wages.  High  wages 
mean  greater  production,  low  wages  mean  less  production,  less  pro- 
duction means  less  demand  for  labor,  or  lower  wages.  The  people, 
directly  or  indirectly,  exchange  or  purchase  with  what  they  produce 
and  the  return  of  production  is  wages — the  greater  the  production, 
the  higher  the  wages.  Money  is  only  the  medium  of  exchange. 

With  all  this  Jorgensen  is  badly  confused  and  builds  all  his  reason- 
ing on  effects  instead  of  cause — for  cause  comes  first.  There  never 
was  an  effect  without  a  preceding  cause.  Now,  then,  if  consumption 
is  the  cause,  as  Jorgensen  states,  then  consumption  precedes  produc- 
tion. Which  is  to  say,  that  we  consume  wealth  before  we  produce 
it.  For,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mere  desire  to  con- 
sume does  not  constitute  consumption.  But,  if  production  comes 
first,  as  Henry  George  states  is  the  case,  then  we  must  produce  before 
we  consume.  The  greater  the  production,  the  greater  the  demand 
for  labor,  and  the  greater  the  demand  for  labor,  the  higher  the  wages. 
When  George  says  that  where  land  is  locked  up  against  labor  and 
capital  through  private  property  in  land,  which  causes  speculation, 
it  then  causes  unemployment  and  low  wages.  He  goes  on,  "It  might 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  but  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  our 
industries  here  by  a  lack  of  orders  for  goods." 

Henry  George  is  correct  in  tracing  the  cause  of  unemployment 
to  lack  of  production  caused  by  denying  labor  access  to  land.  If  the 
Central  States  were  wild  and  open  for  settlement  and  free  today, 
people  would  flock  there  by  the  millions,  and  unemployment  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  it  was  when  land  was  free.  But  the 
Single  Tax  would  make  all  land  free,  and  our  lands  now  held  out  of 
use  would  be  open  to  labor  and  capital.  And,  with  the  price  of  goods 
coming  down  by  removing  taxes  on  them  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
duction in  all  lines  would  tend  to  increase.  Then,  who  would  work 
for  less  then  he  could  get  by  making  himself  useful  on  free  land? 
The  productive  power  of  marginal  lands  establishes  the  minimum  wage 
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level.  And,  as  clear  as  George  has  proved  this,  Jorgensen  and  Beck- 
with  do  not  yet  seem  to  understand  this  natural  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  talk  about  science  and  cause  and  effect. 

Labor  applied  to  land  produces  all  wealth;  wealth  is  stored  up 
labor;  capital  is  that  part  of  stored  up  labor  or  wealth  used  for  further 
production.  Rent  plays  no  part  in  producing  wealth.  The  reason, 
under  our  present  system  why  one  receives  part  of  the  wealth  as  rent 
without  labor,  does  not  change  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  price.  But  it  does  cut  down  the  amount  left  to  those  who 
produce  it,  and  to  that  extent  cuts  down  their  wages.  When  rent  is 
gathered  by  the  state,  instead  of  the  title  holder,  and  returned  to  all 
the  people  equally,  and  doing  away  with  all  taxes,  it  then  leaves  the 
full  production  to  the  producer. 

The  collecting  of  the  full  rent  under  natural  law  plays  its  part  in 
freeing  to  all  the  source  of  all  wealth.  Free  trade,  supply  and  demand, 
and  competition  play  their  part  in  a  just  distribution  of  wealth.  We 
cannot  collect  the  full  rent  for  the  people  without  equalizing  the 
advantage  to  the  use  of  land,  which  is  fair  and  just  to  all.  And,  we 
cannot  be  fair  and  just  to  all  without  being  in  accord  with  the  moral 
law.  And,  we  cannot  apply  this  without  being  scientific.  Therefore, 
the  science  of  political  economy  and  the  moral  law  are  inseparable. 
When  we  recognize  man's  equal  right  to  the  use  of  land,  and  his  right 
to  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  his  labor,  we  will  have 
less  trouble  to  find  the  correct  answer  to  this  problem.  With  a  just 
distribution  of  wealth,  consumption  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Henry  George  says:  "Justice  seems  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
universe,"  and,  when  obeyed,  makes  it  possible  for  all  branches  of 
science  to  come  to  the  surface  so  that  they  can  work  in  harmony  with 
people's  knowledge  to  the  good  of  all,  and  make  for  an  ever  increasing 
advance  in  civilization.  Justice  is  the  moral  law  and,  when  obeyed, 
will  light  the  way  to  bringing  us  safely  to  a  more  beautiful  life  here 
and  hereafter.  Those  who  see  effects  and  not  cause  will  not  agree 
with  Henry  George.  Henry  George  is  not  here  to  defend  the  truth 
he  tried  to  make  clear.  For  all  that  he  does  not  need  to  be,  for,  as 
near  as  I  can  see,  his  work  is  sound  and  unanswerable  and  airtight 
against  the  feeble  attempts  made  to  disprove  it. 

As  I  am  a  student,  I  stand  to  be  corrected. 
Milk  River,  Alberta.,  Canada.  J.  B.  ELLERT. 

RISK  NO  PART  OF  INTEREST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  previously  stated  interest  is  the  increase  produced  by  labor  when 
it  uses  capital  over  the  same  labor  not  using  capital.  Both  capital 
and  interest  are  always  tangible.  The  lender's  compensation  for  the 
temporary  loss  of  use  of  capital  is  only  a  part  of  interest.  The  lender 
cannot  equitably  claim  any  part  of  the  net  increase  of  production 
(interest)  which  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  debtor  using  the  bor- 
rowed capital. 

Compensation  for  risk  is  often  confused  with  interest  and  by  some 
is  held  to  be  the  sole  justification  for  any  return  to  capital  beyond 
replacement.  Risk  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  interest. 
While  the  element  of  risk  is  present  in  all  loans,  compensation  for  risk  is 
a  separate  item.  Another  element  is  compensation  for  handling, 
viz.,  labor  expense.  Charges  for  risk  and  handling  might  constitute 
the  entire  return  for  the  loan  with  no  element  of  interest  whatever. 
The  proportion  of  the  risk  pliis  the  expense  to  the  capital  loaned,  is 
the  ratio  or  loan  rate.  If  the  demand  for  capital  in  relation  to  the 
supply  warrants  a  return,  interest  would  also  appear  in  the  loan  rate. 

Both  capital  and  interest  being  tangible,  loan  compensation  is 
tangible.  Obviously  an  interest  payment  in  a  tangible  would  be  clumsy 
and  primitive.  A  manufacturer  to  expand  plant  equipment  by  one 
hundred  machines,  or  a  railroad  needing  one  hundred  additional 
locomotives,  would  experience  considerable  difficulty  if  borrowing 
were  attempted  in  units  and  more  difficulty  when  repayment  had  to 
be  made  with  one  hundred  plus  additional  machines  or  locomotives 


as  interest  or  loan  compensation.  Such  transactions,  and  only  in  a 
very  small  way,  could  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  invention  of  a 
measure  of  value  and  later  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  Both  are  com- 
bined in  one  by  the  invention  of  money. 

Developing  from  remote  antiquity  credit,  money,  bills  of  exchange, 
checks,  drafts  and  banking  services  are  facilities  which  greatly  simplify 
exchanges  but  they  are  not  capital. 

How  then  have  they  become  confused  with  capital?  When  money 
is  borrowed  or  a  credit  established,  an  obligation  is  incurred  and  an 
expense  involved,  but  cash  "in  the  till"  earns  nothing,  nor  does  money 
ever  earn  anything.  Money  or  credit  must  be  converted  into  tangibles. 
It  must  be  invested  and  if  earning  power  is  the  objective,  it  must  be 
invested  in  capital  which  in  turn  must  be  used  by  labor.  In  this  way 
a  manufacturer  or  a  railroad  may  literally  borrow  tangibles  (capital) 
incurring  therefore  a  money  indebtedness. 

Capital,  and  its  return,  interest,  are  natural  phenomena  and  as 
inevitable  as  production,  which  the  use  of  capital  augments.  In  a 
similar  way  the  facilities  of  exchange  are  necessities  in  any  civilization 
whose  exchanges  have  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  barter.  It  is 
essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  facilities  are  never 
capital,  that  capital  and  interest  are  always  tangible  and  the  risk 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  interest. 
Summit,  N.  J.  C.  H.  KENDAL. 

LEGAL  INTEREST  BORN  OF  RESTRICTIONS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  are  two  forms  of  interest.  Legal  interest  is  extortion,  born 
of  various  restrictions.  Normal  interest,  the  hire  of  goods  or  of  money 
in  a  free  market  will  be  nominal — probably;  or  at  least  negligible. 

Frank  Stephens  used  to  say,  "Under  free  conditions  no  one  will 
pay  any  more  for  money  or  for  anything  else,  than  it  is  worth  to  him." 

So  we  don't  have  to  worry  whether  the  lender  will  receive  or  give, 
or  how  much.     Still  less  need  we  divide  our  strength  by  argufying 
over  such  questions. 
New  York  City.  BOLTON  HALL. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TRAILER  HOME  AND  PORTABLE 

HOUSE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Economic  trends,  like  the  winds,  constantly  veer.  Man,  in  his 
desire  to  accomplish  his  aims  with  a  minimum  of  exertion,  follows  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  adoption  of  the  trailer-home  by  over 
one  hundred  thousand  American  families  is  a  weather-vane  indicating 
a  growing  reversal  of  man's  age-old  conception  of  his  relationship 
to  land.  In  the  past,  the  stable  home  has  made  the  ownership  of 
the  land,  to  which  it  was  permanently  attached,  a  seeming  necessity. 
The  portable  house  is  teaching  men  that  ownership  of  the  site  is  un- 
necessary. In  fact,  they  are  learning  that  in  most  cases  it  is  more 
economical  to  acquire  the  use  of  land  through  leasehold  than  it  is 
through  ownership.  So  great  are  the  economies  effected  through 
leasehold  tenure  that  the  trailer-homesteader  parts  with  many  of 
the  conveniences,  which  the  stable  structure  affords.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  real  estate  associations  throughout  the  country 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  rapid  increase  of  trailer-homesteads 
and  are  busily  engaged  in  the  task  of  placing  laws  on  our  statute  books, 
which  will  restrict  this  rising  menace  to  profitable  speculation  in 
land,  should  be  noted  and  seriously  considered  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  socialization  of  land  values. 

Long  before  the  trailer-home  became  an  established  institution, 
the  writer  foresaw  the  effects  which  portable  structures  would  have 
upon  the  land  tenure  problem  and  sought  to  arouse  Single  Taxers 
to  a  study  of  the  possibilities  for  social  reform  that  are  to  be  found  in 
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the  development  of  a  demountable  structure,  which  may  be  utilized 
for  residence  and  commercial  purposes  upon  leased  land.  The  re- 
sponse was  nil,  but  this  entering  wedge  to  the  solution  of  the  land 
question  should  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  every  city  lies  sufficient  unused 
and  partially  used  land  to  privide  a  homestead  and  a  place  for  work 
for  each  of  our  homeless  and  jobless  families.  This  land  lies  within 
as  well  as  without  the  city  limits  and  comprises  sites  suitable  to  every 
type  of  enterprise.  The  present  owners  hold  these  sites  in  anticipa- 
tion of  future  profitable  sale.  The  hope  of  future  profits  through 
rentals  is  not  the  incentive  that  promotes  this  speculation.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sites 
plotted  out  and  held  by  speculators,  within  commuting  distance  of 
this  city,  would  furnish  homes  and  business  sites  for  a  population  of 
75,000,000.  Are  the  present  owners  of  these  sites  so  dull  that  they 
do  not  realize  that  not  within  the  lives  of  any  of  their  grandchildren 
will  Chicago  attain  a  population  amounting  to  one-quarter  of  this 
number?  To  whom  do  these  owners  hope  to  sell  their  holdings? 
Why,  to  other  speculators  who  can  carry  the  torch  of  land  specu- 
lation down  through  the  ages.  What  will  happen  if  sales  decline 
and  finally  cease?  Will  men  continue  to  pay  taxes  on  land  that  can 
bring  them  a  revenue  only  through  rentals  from  a  generation  yet 
unborn?  It  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  they  would  continue 
to  hold  land  from  which  they  entertained  no  hope  of  returns. 

Rather,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  they  would  seek  renters  for  their 
holdings  immediately.  This  they  undoubtedly  would  be  forced  to 
do.  They  would  quickly  discover,  however,  that  there  are  not  enough 
renters  to  go  around,  and  that  as  a  consequence  many  must  be  left 
holding  title  to  land  for  which  neither  they  nor  any  other  of  this  gen- 
eration have  any  use.  The  end— result  would  be  the  return  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  country  to  government  possession.  Our 
present  so-called  marginal  lands  would  be  the  first  to  return  to  the 
public  domain,  and  land  that  today  draws  moderate  rentals  would 
become  marginal.  Gradually  this  new  marginal  and  would  be 
abandoned  and  the  margin  of  cultivation  raised  to  a  higher  level, 
with  the  result  that  wages,  which  are  dictated  by  the  margin  of  cul- 
tivation, would  increase  steadily. 

Coupled  with  this  disruption  of  land  speculation  would  arise  a  tax- 
ation problem  for  our  generation  to  solve.  Those  possessed  of  de- 
mountable structures  would  argue  that  such  structures  be  classed 
as  personal  property,  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  in  some  sections 
of  the  country.  As  the  use  of  demountable  structures  increased, 
the  number  of  those  who  differentiate  between  land  and  improvements 
would  be  augmented.  Millions  who  today  can  not  be  brought  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  land  value  taxation,  would  clamor  for  it,  in 
defence  of  their  own  interests.  The  taxation  problem  would  be  thrown 
into  the  public  forum,  opening  up  a  discussion  which  would  afford 
the  followers  of  Henry  George  with  the  greatest  opportunity  they 
have  ever  enjoyed  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrine. 

Those  who  believe  that  our  people  would  not  adopt  the  demount- 
able structure,  have  but  to  consider  the  rush  of  American  families 
to  the  trailer-home  to  see  how  great  is  the  desire  of  our  people  to  escape 
the  toll  of  landlordism.  Give  these  families  a  modern  home  contain- 
ing all  conveniences  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  under  circumstances 
that  will  permit  them  to  escape  the  toils  bf  the  land  speculator,  and 
they  will  abandon  not  only  the  stable  structure  but  the  trailer  as  well. 

Edwin  J.  Jones  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  told  in  the  last  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  of  a  plan  for  leasing  to  prospective  home-builders  a 
small  tract  of  land  belonging  to  that  city.  The  demountable  struc- 
ture, without  any  legislation,  will  make  a  similar  leasehold  plan  pos- 
sible for  every  community.  Why  not  encourage  the  development 
of  the  demountable  structure? 
Erie,  Michigan.  ROBERT  L.  McCAiG. 

AGREES  WITH  MR.  CARROLL 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Carroll  in  his  letter  in  the  May-June  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 


Ever  since  I  saw  the  cat  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  I  have  been 
advocating  Single  Tax  in  season  and  out,  and  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  those  who  would  benefit  the  most  by  abolishing  land 
monopoly,  are  the  hardest  to  convince.  These  same  people  de- 
feated Tom  L.  Johnson  in  Cleveland  and  caused  his  premature  death, 
after  he  had  spent  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  bring  about  conditions 
to  make  their  lives  happier. 

In  my  opinion  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the  greatest  book  ever 
written,  for  it  proves  that  .we  can  escape  at  least  90  per  cent  of  our 
present  troubles  if  we  follow  Henry  George. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  him  denounce  land  monopoly  in  Ash- 
tabula,  Ohio,  and  to  this  day  I  still  seem  to  hear  his  resonant  voice. 

Some  day  if  we  heed  his  advice,  before  our  civilization  goes  on  the 
rocks,  the  world  will  dedicate  a  memorial  to  Henry  George,  more 
impressive  than  any  other  ever  erected  to  the  memory  of  any  human 
being. 
Painesville,  Ohio.  H.  BIEDER. 

"PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY"  NOW  AMONG  THE 
BEST  SELLERS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  advertisement  of  the  new  book  on  the  last  page  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  is  so  well  worded  that  I  think  leaflets  of  it  should  be  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  faithful  to  enclose  in  their  letters,  and 
private  post-cards  of  the  same  might  do  much  to  increase  its  circu- 
lation. 

"Three  times  summoned  to  Rome,  he  flatly  refused  to  go,  and  after 
six  momentous  years  of  waiting  Rome  came  to  him." 

When  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church,  did  such  a  thing  ever 
happen  before?  That  statement  ought  to  make  churchmen  of  every 
creed  tumble  over  each  other  to  get  a  copy — and  learn  the  reason  why! 

Hope  the  book  will  have  a  rush  that  will  revive  our  "almost  blunted 
purpose"  and  put  "Progress  and   Poverty"  among  the  best  sellers 
again. 
Houston,  Texas.  P.  W.  SCHWANDER. 

A  CRUSADE  FOR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM which  covers  a  vast  field  in  economics  in  a  masterly  manner. 

At  present  things  look  very  hopeful  for  our  cause,  as  there  is  in 
New  Zealand  a  "Crusade  for  Social  Justice"  preaching  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  poverty— just  what  we  have  been  saying  for  sixty 
years.  This  crusade  seems  to  be  getting  a  good  following  including 
all  the  churches,  not  omitting  the  Roman  Catholic.  They  admit 
that  they  cannot  point  the  way  by  which  Social  Justice  may  be  brought 
about,  but  are  calling  on  the  "experts"  to  do  the  job. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  show  them  the  way. 
Auckland,  N.  Z.  C.  H.  NIGHTINGALE. 

PRAISE  FOR  GEORGE  RUSBY'S  PAMPHLET 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Congratulations  on  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  with  its 
fund  of  vitally  interesting  material. 

Your  Comment  and  Reflection  maintains  its  high  standard — a 
difficult  feat.  I  should  like  to  add  my  praise  to  that  of  Mr.  Burger 
with  respect  to  Rusby's  "Smaller  Profits,  etc." 

Ambrose  Bierce  defined  the  word  pleonasm  as  "An  army  of  words 
escorting  a  corporal  of  thought"  and  antithetically,  I  should  classify 
Rusby's  booklet  as  the  multum  in  parvo  of  our  economic  literature. 

Best  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.  M.  HOOOSE. 
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GEORGE  HENRY  EVANS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  Red  Bank  Register  of  September  2,  prints  in  full  on  the  first 
page,  a  column  in  relation  to  the  Keansburg  cemetery,  where  the 
grave  of  George  Henry  Evans,  early  land  reformer,  and  that  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  are. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Evans  is  alleged  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Horace  Greeley,  and  of  it,  having  been  asserted  that 
the  New  York  Tribune  was  originally  published  as  a  successor  to  a 
publication  by  Evans. 

Horace  Greeley  was  born  in  1806,  a  year  after  Evans  was  born  in 
England.  Evans  lived  till  1856,  and  was  a  printer  and  publisher. 
It  may  easily  have  been  possible  that  Evans  was  acquainted  with 
Greeley.  I  find  some  mention  in  the  biography  of  Henry  George 
to  the  effect  that  the  New  York  Tribune  of  which  Horace  Greeley 
was  editor-in-chief,  commenced  to  publish  some  essays  on  political 
economy,  written  by  Greeley,  the  first  appearing  in  the  same  issue 
that  an  article  by  Henry  George,  occupying  several  columns  of  the 
Tribune,  was  printed,  the  article  referring  to  Chinese  immigration 
into  California. 

George  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention  in  1872  where 
Greeley  was  nominated  for  president,  and  met  the  candidate  during 
the  campaign. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  GEORGE  WHITE. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  United  States  Senate  adopted  the  suggestion  of  a  one  per  cent 
tax  on  land  values  to  meet  the  District  of  Columbia  deficit  this  year. 
It  was  thrown  out  in  conference  by  the  Democrats  from  the  South 
but  is  a  precedent  at  least. 

THE  following  plank  has  been  proposed  to  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
running  for  re-election  as  mayor  of  New  York,  and  to  Senator  Cope- 
land,  standing  in  the  primaries  for  the  same  office:  "We  advocate 
the  cutting  of  taxes  one-half  on  private  homes  and  modern  apart- 
ments and  raising  the  taxes  on  speculative  land."  Senator  Copeland 
has  promised  something  definite  in  the  near  future.  Mayor  LaGuardia 
has  not  replied. 

L.  O.  BISHOP,  veteran  newspaper  writer,  whose  column  in  the 
Fairhope  Courier  and  other  periodicals  throughout  the  country  at- 
tracted much  attention,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  had 
a  long  and  interesting  career.  He  went  to  Fairhope  about  seventeen 
years  ago  and  was  highly  respected  in  the  community.  He  was  an 
earnest  Henry  George  man  and  his  teachings  undoubtedly  left  a 
wide  impression.  His  widow  and  several  children  survive  him.  Rev. 
H.  D.  Williams  in  his  prayer  offered  the  following  tribute: 

Here  was  a  righteous  conscience  that  knew  God.  Here  was  a 
great  voice  that  spoke  from  our  hill — here  was  a  powerful  pen  that 
heralded  the  Truth. 

Conscience,  voice  and  pen  functioned  for  God  and  humanity  without 
fear  or  favor,  indeed  in  love  and  courage  and  devotion. 

He  lived  on  the  high  level  of  unselfish  devotion  to  his  own  convic- 
tions about  God  and  man  and  human  welfare.  He  was  a  true  prophet 
of  the  social  age  and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

GILBERT  M.  TUCKER  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  a  recent  communication 
urges  the  necessity  of  more  intercommunication,  to  say  nothing  of 
publicity.  "If  it  were  not  for  your  excellent  paper  we  would  never 
know  anything  about  anything.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  develop  the  Fellowship  into  a  really  broad  organization  for  our 
activities  and  better  team  work.  Ours  is  the  only  nation-wide  move- 
ment that  lacks  a  strong  cohesive  organization." 

R.  E.  WHITE,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Liberator  of  Perth,  Aus- 
tralia, passed  away  July  26.  The  Liberator,  as  many  of  our  friends 


know,  is  the  organ  of  the  Liberationists,  the  group  of  Single  Taxers 
who  teach  that  under  the  full  collection  of  the  economic  rent  interest 
would  disappear.  The  paper  has  been  vigorously  conducted  under 
Mr.  White's  editorship  and  while  the  principles  advocated  seem  to 
us  to  be  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding,  the  devotion  of  Mr. 
White  and  his  associates  to  their  ideals  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER  of  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  was  interviewed  by  the 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  News,  and  the  interview  covers  several  columns. 
The  statement  is  made  with  all  Mr.  Kohler's  old  time  vigor.  A  par- 
agraph from  the  interview  will  be  found  on  another  page.  He  visited 
Washington  on  his  recent  trip  North  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Congressman  Herbert  Bigelow.  Mr.  Kohler  was  a  close  friend 
of  Henry  George,  and  Mr.  George  selected  him  to  debate  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  at  another  time,  to  address  a  big  Wall  Street  meeting 
from  the  Treasury  steps  in  the  campaign  of  86. 

THE  Anthracite  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  George  H. 
Earle  of  Pennsylvania,  defends  the  right  of  the  self-employed  miners 
to  earn  a  living  as  "bootleg"  coal  producers  in  which  some  forty- 
five  thousand  men  are  engaged,  directly  and  indirectly.  This  is  a 
victory  for  those  who  contend  for  man's  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth 
and  may  have  far-reaching  results. 

THE  appearance  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  McGlynn  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  acted  for  a  time  as  librarian  of  the 
famous  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  a  position  for  which  he  was  well 
fitted  by  reason  of  his  profound  scholarship.  It  is  perculiarly  fitting 
that  the  Life  of  Dr.  McGlynn  appears  on  the  hundreth  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 


IT  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  quote  with  commendation  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  opportunity  should  not  be  missed.  In  con- 
sidering Bill  2.8172  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  President  he 
said: 

A  tremendous  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  Northwest  by  the  building 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant,  and  the  Columbia  Basin 
irrigation  project.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding adequate  funds  so  that  the  construction  at  Grand  Coulee  may 
proceed  in  an  efficient  manner  and  without  delay. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  tell  you  that  before  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
as  a  high  structure,  it  is  my  thought  that  the  Congress  assure  itself 
of  complete  control  over  the  lands  in  the  Columbia  Basin  which  would 
be  irrigated. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  unthinkable  that 
real-estate  profits  should  accrue  to  private  individuals  solely  because 
of  this  great  government  work. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  construction  of  the  high  dam  should 
be  dependent  on  the  elimination  of  private  profits,  speculative  or 
otherwise,  which  would  result  from  this  proposed  action  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


SINCE  our  last  issue  Mr.  Monroe  reports  the  organizing  of  6  classes 
in  Cincinnati,  20  classes  in  Pittsburgh,  7  classes  in  Chicago,  and  2 
classes  in  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco  has  ordered  triple  postcards 
for  6  classes,  Boston  for  6  classes,  Newark  for  10  classes,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  for  2  classes;  Glendale,  California,  1  class;  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
1  class;  Omaha,  Nebraska,  1  class;  Toronto,  Canada,  1  class;  Scott- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  1  class;  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1  class;  Beaver, 
Pennsylvania,  1  class;  Huntington,  Long  Island,  1  class;  and  several 
others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

CHARLES  G.  SCHAEDEL  died  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  on  September  11, 
in  his  eightieth  year.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  on  the  fourteenth.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Single  Tax  League  in  the  days  when  that  organization  was 
a  going  concern. 
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READY  OCTOBER  10 

^4  Biography  of 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 

REBEL  PRIEST  and  PROPHET 

By  Stephen  Bell 

Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  was  America's  pioneer  preacher 
of  social  justice. 

For  advocating  Georgeian  land  doctrines  as  a  means 
of  ending  poverty  he  was  excommunicated. 

Three  times  summoned  to  Rome,  he  flatly  refused  to 
go,  and  after  six  momentous  years  Rome  came  to  him! 
He  was  fully  reinstated  without  having  to  retract  a  single 
statement. 

Mr.  Bell's  biography  of  this  great  priest  will  thrill  you 
as  few  other  books  have.  It  is  handsomely  designed  and 
illustrated  and  will  make  an  ideal  gift. 

NOTE: — This  book  originally  announced  at  $2.00  will  be  published  at 
$2.75  due  to  unforseen  increases  in  text  and  cost  of  manufacture.  Orders 
received  before  September  25,  will  be  rilled  at  $2.50  postpaid;  after  that 
date  at  bookstore  price  only. 

Write  now  to: 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

PROSPERITY, 

Presenting  the  Single  Tax  in 
Successful  Operation  .... 

LSO  . . 

per     copy 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN 

121  N.  Roosevelt  Avenue 
Wichita,  Kansas 


HAVE  YOU  READ  EVERY  WORD 

FROM  THE  PEN  OF 

HENRY  GEORGE 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

What  opponent  of  land  value  taxation 
wrote,  "The  author  [of  PROGRESS  AND 
POVERTY]  is  above  all  things  a  Pessimist?" 

The  name  of  the  philosopher  who  congratu- 
lated Henry  George  when  PROGRESS  AND 
POVERTY  appeared,  adding  that  it  would 
be  read  only  by  a  few  and  could  never  reach 
the  masses  or  ",do  any  harm?" 

In  which  books  Henry  George  wrote: 

"Property  in  land  is  as  indefensible  as  prop- 
erty in  man?" 

"We  cannot  safely  leave  politics  to  politicians, 
or  political  economy  to  college  professors. 
The  people  themselves  must  think,  because 
the  people  alone  can  act?" 

"It  is  as  bad  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  can 
know  nothing  as  to  think  he  knows  all?" 

".  .  .  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  Single 
Tax  propaganda  meets  in  the  United  States 
is  the  widespread  idea  .  .  .  that  non-agri- 
cultural workers  have  no  interest  in  the 
land  question?" 

"It  is  not  by  accident  that  government  grows 
corrupt  and  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people?" 

THE  ANSWERS  WILL  BE  FOUND  IN 


PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE    - 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

THE  LAND  QUESTION 

THE  PERPLEXED  PHILOSOPHER 


-  $1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

THERE  is  no  end  of  the  explanations  given  by  college 
professors  and  so-called  economists  for  poverty  and 
depressions.  These  range  from  overproduction  to  sun 
spots.  But  there  is  a  school  of  economic  atheists  who 
have  a  blasphemy  all  their  own.  They  reject  all  ex- 
planations and  abandon  the  problem  with  the  synthesis 
that  poverty  and  depressions  are  due  to  the  ordering  of 
an  Unwise  Providence.  Therefore  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it.  Providence  is  just  plain  stupid. 

THIS  nihilistic  philosophy  dispenses  with  any  hard 
thinking.  There  is  still  room  for  speculation  about 
business  cycles  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  depressions 
as  regularly  occurring  due  to  the  blundering  of  a  pur- 
blind God  who  has  forgotten  all  about  His  creation  and 
His  creatures.  It  is  true  that  other  matters  move  in 
obedience  to  His  laws,  and  one  shudders  to  think  what 
would  happen  if  the  movements  of  planets  that  are  ordered 
so  perfectly  should  get  out  of  hand  owing  to  a  like  for- 
getfullness  or  incompetence  of  a  careless  Creator. 

I"T  never  occurs  to  these  economic  atheists  that  there 
•*•  may  be  natural  laws  in  the  constitution  of  society 
which  will  bring  about  the  same  harmony  we  observe 
in  the  siderial  heavens,  that  poverty  and  depressions  are 
man-created  and  are  the  results  of  human  maladjust- 
ments. No  wonder  the  world  has  lost  faith.  No  wonder 
that  it  relapses  into  the  hopelessness  of  Lessings  de- 
spairing cry:  "We  are  all  orphans,  you  and  I  —  we  have 
no  Father." 


iPHE  assumption  that  there  are  no  natural  laws  in 
•*•  society  to  which  legislation  must  conform  is  responsible 
for  the  "planning"  which  not  only  blinds  us  to  the  prob- 
lem but  actually  makes  matters  worse.  For  to  impose 
these  cumbersome  provisions  in  the  free  movement  of 
society  is  to  interrupt  these  natural  laws  of  production 
and  distribution  which  conserve  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual. 


law  of  unconscious  cooperation.  There  is  nothing  really 
valuable  in  society  that  is  not  the  property  of  the  unit. 
The  purposes  the  individual  pursues  in  gratifying  his 
desires  with  the  least  exertion  yield  their  result  to  the 
mass.  Yet  the  hope  of  legislation  lives  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,  notwithstanding  that  the  breaking  down 
of  manhood  —  of  self-reliant  selfhood  —  eventually  comes 
to  man  in  the  process  of  having  things  done  for  him. 

T^HINK  of  the  individual.  What  is  he?  A  mass  of 
•*•  mingled  feelings  and  perceptions,  of  wants  and 
desires,  of  instincts  and  impulses,  all  serving  in  various 
ways  his  own  gratification  and  that  of  others.  His  prin- 
ciple motives  urging  him  to  action  are  beneficiently 
fruitful  of  results  for  the  general  good.  When  he  com- 
petes he  cooperates.  When  he  fells  a  tree,  or  builds  a 
house,  or  plants  a  seed,  be  he  the  veriest  miser,  the  sum 
of  human  gratification  is  increased.  And  the  leaving 
him  free  to  do  this  —  for  man  is  a  social  animal  and  not 
"a  creature  red  in  tooth  and  claw"  —  is  responsible  for  the 
nicety  with  which  the  complicated  social  machinery  has 
been  put  together,  and  the  smoothness  with  which,  when 
let  alone,  its  myriad  appliances  revolve. 

NOW  think  of  the  State.  What  is  it?  A  delegated 
function,  without  soul,  feeling,  thought  —  a  mere 
apparatus.  If  the  individual  fail  in  intelligence,  how 
shall  he  deputize  intelligence  in  the  state  which  is  an  arti- 
ficial arm  of  society,  and  not  society  itself.  How  shall 
the  state,  soulless,  emotional,  passionless,  succeed  where 
the  individual  has  failed? 


H 


UMAN  beings  are  a  sort  of  divine  automata.     Though 
each  individual  works  for  himself  all  are  under  the 


want  of  adaptiveness  in  the  state  —  its  slow  in- 
•*•  telligence,  the  absence  of  prompt  cognizance  of 
improvements  in  production  of  labor  saving  devices, 
notoriously  exhibited  in  every  official  department,  mark 
the  inferiority  of  its  service.  The  influence  of  mechanical 
routine  makes  it  passive,  slow,  over-cautious  —  in  every- 
thing but  resistance  to  change.  The  state  is  without 
self-interest,  therefore  the  most  important  spring  of 
action  has  been  removed.  "The  insolence  of  office"  is 
no  more  flagrant  than  its  delays  which  spring  from  the 
confidence  in  the  security  of  its  existence.  A  private 
concern  has  no  such  security;  it  must  serve  well  or  die. 
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'TNHE  lover  of  freedom  fleeing  from  tyranny  may  make 
his  flight  through  the  door  of  socialism,  because  it 
seems  to  offer  escape.  But  the  constructive  statesman, 
conferring  face  to  face  with  freedom,  will  cast  no  longing 
eye  that  way.  A  free  people  will  not  —  if  they  know  and 
love  freedom  —  consent  to  blind  themselves  with  even 
silken  shackles.  Men  do  love  freedom  —  blunderingly, 
it  is  true  and  not  with  the  clearest  vision.  Let  it  be 
shown  to  them  and  they  will  rally  to  her.  Let  her  voice 
be  clearly  heard  and  the  song  of  the  socialistic  siren  will 
charm  in  vain. 

TF  our  readers  will  permit  a  further  digression  in  this 
L  somewhat  rambling  discussion,  it  should  be  said  that 
political  economy  as  taught  has  missed  no  absurdity 
tending  to  confuse  the  essential  truths.  A  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  so-called  Wage  Fund  Theory  may  be  of 
interest.  The  theory  held  that  wages  depend  on  the 
relative  amount  of  capital  set  aside  for  payment  of  wages 
and  that  wages  are  high  as  the  amount  is  high  or  the 
numbers  to  draw  upon  it  are  small.  For  a  refutation 
of  this  theory  our  readers  are  referred  to  "Progress  and 
Poverty." 


'T^HE  Wages  Fund  Theory  is  attributed  to  James  Mill, 
•*-  father  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  son  embraced 
the  theory  but  later  abandoned  it  and  exposed  its  fallacy. 
The  most  elaborate  attack  upon  it  was  made  by  Francis 
Walker.  Following  John  Stuart  Mill's  capitulation  the 
theory  ceased  to  influence  economic  thought.  But  never- 
theless the  notion  that  is  inherent  in  the  Wages  Fund 
Theory  pops  up  in  different  forms  in  current  teaching. 

"LJIS  (Jefferson's)  legacy  is  not  his  solution  of  the 
•••  •*•  political  problem,  but  his  realization  that  the  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  anew  in  each  succeeding  era.  Our 
heritage  is  his  faith  that  an  informed  and  intelligent 
people  can  and  will  work  out  their  own  salvation.  — 
The  Jefferson  Tradition  in  American  Democracy, 

CHARLES  M.  WILTSE. 

TN  unexpected  nooks  and  crannies  one  comes  across  a 
L  witness  to  one  or  another  of  our  beliefs: 
In  the  annual  report  of  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in 
the  country,  in  describing  one  of  the  accessions  to  the 
collection  the  librarian  writes  of  "An  Association"  entered 
in  to  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  North 
Western-Territory;  the  work  printed  in  1786.  Of  this 
plan  it  says,  "One  of  its  distinctions  was  that  it  was  not 
an  organization  for  the  exploitation  of  settlers  by  a  group 
of  speculative  investors,  but  a  democratic  association  in 
which  the  subscribers  themselves,  very  largely,  were  the 
colonizers,  and  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  project  were 
reaped  by  those  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
settlement." 


Puerto  Rico,  Sweet  Land  of 
Liberty 

BY  WILL  LISSNER 

"T\EMONSTRATION  of  the  universal  character  o: 
*-*'  the  land  question,  as  it  appears  within  a  particulai 
national  economy,  was  one  of  Henry  George's  importan' 
contributions  to  economic  theory.  The  question,  Georg< 
held,  "is  nothing  less  than  that  question  of  transcenden 
importance  which  is  everywhere  beginning  to  agitate 
and,  if  not  settled,  must  soon  convulse  the  civilized  world,' 
the  question  whether  the  masses  of  mankind  will  be  con 
tent  with  poverty  amidst  actual  and  potential  abundance 

Distress  was  acute  in  Ireland  in  George's  time  ant 
the  situation  was  dramatized  by  the  agitation  of  Parnell 
Davitt  and  the  Land  Leaguers.  George  analyzed  thi 
situation  in  "The  Irish  Land  Question,"  afterward  pub 
lished  as  "The  Land  Question."  He  found  the  cause  o 
the  distress  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  which  prevailec 
there,  the  system  of  absolute  private  ownership  of  land 
and  noted  that  "essentially  the  same  land  system  a 
that  of  Ireland  exists  elsewhere,  and,  wherever  it  exists 
distress  of  essentially  the  same  kind  is  to  be  seen."  Hi 
concluded  that  everywhere  the  connection  between  th« 
system  of  tenure  and  the  social  problem  of  pauperism  i; 
"that  of  cause  and  effect." 

This  principle  of  George's  has  resulted  in  many  studie 
of  various  types  of  economies  by  students  of  the  socia 
sciences.  These  studies  have  particular  value  for  tlw 
science  of  economics.  Not  even  in  the  United  States 
where  statistical  research  has  made  great  advances  ii 
the  past  two  decades,  are  data  available  for  a  compleb1 
analysis  of  the  economic  effects  of  privilege.  Thus  thi 
student  must  turn  from  the  monopolistic-imperialis 
economy  to  other  types. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  seemingly  exact  scientific  methot, 
of  laboratory  analysis,  experiment  and  proof,  which  ij 
associated  with  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  canno 
be  approximated  in  the  social  sciences,  and  particular!;' 
economics.  One  cannot  experiment  with  the  happines; 
and  well-being  of  135,000,000  persons,  of  course,  in  th<' 
present  delicate  state  of  the  economy. 

But,  as  George  pointed  out,  in  the  less  advanced  econo 
mies  the  relation  between  land  and  labor  can  be  seen  witl' 
such  distinctness  that  it  is  seen  "by  those  who  canno 
in  other  places  perceive  them."  This  is  possible,  hi 
continues,  because  of  certain  special  conditions  peculia 
to  the  particular  economy.  Definition  of  these  specia 
conditions  is  of  no  concern  here;  they  are  not  alwayi 
identical,  from  one  country  to  another,  and  probabh 
need  not  be. 

These  studies  have  been  limited  in  the  light  they  havi 
thrown  on  the  principle  only  by  the  limited  character  (A 
the  data  available.  Fortunately,  the  growth  of  interes 
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in  George's  work  in  recent  years,  and  the  passing  of  the 
content  of  his  emphasis  upon  land  reform  into  the  sys- 
tems of  leading  economists — a  process  which  is  only  in 
its  beginnings — have  given  a  new  direction  to  economic 
and  social  inquiries,  making  accessible  much  new  infor- 
mation bearing  upon  this  principle. 

A  very  valuable  one  has  just  appeared,  a  study  of  "The 
Dilemma  of  Puerto  Rico,"  by  Earl  P.  Hanson,  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Reconstruction  Administration,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Mr.  Hanson  was  on  loan 
to  it  from  President  Roosevelt's  National  Resources 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  planning  consultant. 


I 


Poverty  is  a  bitterly  abject  thing  in  Puerto  Rico,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hanson's  study.  "On  the  outskirts  of 
every  town  are  found  the  same  dismal  slums,  thousands  of 
miserable  huts  mushrooming  out  of  land  that  is  often 
marshy  and  infected,"  he  writes.  "All  parts  of  the  island, 
and  particularly  the  coastal  plains,  are  dotted  with  'houses' 
built  of  hurricane  debris,  old  gasoline  tins  and  old  rags, 
often  on  squatters'  land,  where  there  is  no  chance  to 
grow  food."  On  the  roads  and  in  the  streets  large  groups 
of  jobless  "jibaros,"  poor  peasants,  dejectedly  mill  back 
and  forth  in  the  hopeless  search  for  work.  "It  is  a  com- 
mon sight,"  he  declares,  "to  see  them  (the  permanently 
unemployed)  scavenging  in  garbage  pails  in  the  cities 
and  begging  their  food  from  garbage  trucks." 

Unemployment  in  this  agricultural  economy  is  as 
widespread  as  it  was  in  the  United  States  in  1932.  The 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  estimated  that 
'there  are  in  Puerto  Rico  not  less  than  150,000  heads  of 
families  permanently  unemployed,"  which  is  about  one- 
third  the  working  population.  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion inquiry  in  1929  showed  that  in  the  city  of  Ponce 
47  per  cent  of  the  men  investigated  were  unemployed 
either  totally  or  periodically.  For  jobs  of  the  white- 
collar  class,  41,745  persons  applied  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
Reconstruction  Administration  in  September,  1936. 
About  100,000  men,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  working 
population,  are  employed  only  during  the  harvest  and 
grinding  season  from  January  to  July  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try and  are  idle  afterward. 

Wages  in  this  section,  seat  of  one  of  the  most  important 
sugar  industries  in  the  world,  are  incredibly  low.  The 
industry,  in  spite  of  large  earnings,  paid  its  workers  wages 
that  averaged  about  12  cents  a  day  per  worker  and  depend- 
ent in  1929,  and  the  average  has  not  changed  since.  The 
average  annual  wage  of  a  seasonal  worker  is  about  $150, 
on  which  he  has  to  support  a  family  of  about  five  de- 
pendents. 

Real  wages  are  lower  than  even  the  nominal  wage 
would  indicate.  Food  and  practically  all  the  necessities 


of  life  must  be  imported,  in  the  highly  expensive  tariff 
protected  American  market.  The  employed  workers 
are  forced  to  buy  from  company  stores,  an  additional 
monopoly  which  exacts  its  price. 

About  94  per  cent  of  the  average  worker's  income 
is  spent  for  inadequate  food.  On  the  inadequacy  of  the 
food,  L.  M.  Ramos  reported  in  a  study  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  San  Juan:  "One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  family  budgets  of  the  island  is  the 
dominance  of  imported  dry  food,  especially  polished 
rice.  The  bad  hygienic  results  of  the  diet  so  lacking  in 
vitamins  need  no  comment  .  .  .  Monotonous  and  de- 
bilitating diet  is  used  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people." 

The  effects  of  the  diet  are  seen  clearly  in  the  health  of 
the  workers.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  rural  population 
and  about  40  per  cent  of  the  urban  inhabitants  have 
hookworm  in  their  intestines,  according  to  Dr.  Walter 
C.  Earle  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  reporting  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine.  The  death 
rate  from  gastro-intestinal  diseases  is  about  360  per 
100,000,  against  25  in  the  United  States,  40  in  Alabama. 
Tuberculosis,  despite  the  sunniness  and  healthiness  of 
the  climate,  accounts  annually  for  325  deaths  per  100,000 
population,  the  highest  for  any  civilized  country  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  against  60  in  the  United  States, 
90  for  Tennessee.  This  was  reported  by  Dr.  Costa 
Mandry  in  the  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health 
and  Tropical  Medicine.  Malaria,  according  to  the  Insular 
Department  of  Health,  is  responsible  for  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  deaths,  175  per  100,000,  six  times  that  of  the 
four  most  malaria-ridden  southern  states  combined. 

Virtually  nothing  remains  of  the  worker's  pitifully 
small  income  for  housing,  clothing,  medicine  and  similar 
necessities.  The  Brookings  Institution,  after  its  investi- 
gation in  1929,  declared:  "The  problem  here  is  funda- 
mentally economic  and  not  sanitary."  The  problem, 
it  continued,  had  its  roots  in  poverty. 


II 


The  growth  of  population  and  its  relation  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  island  has  special  significance  for  the 
Georgeist  student.  As  in  all  countries  where  life  is  hard 
for  the  common  man,  the  population  continued  to  grow 
steadily  and  to  enlarge  the  island's  social  problems.  From 
about  900,000  in  1897,  it  has  grown  to  1,723,534  in  1935, 
according  to  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  census. 

The  birth  rate  is  fairly  steady  at  about  40  per  1,000. 
The  death  rate  has  been  gradually  decreasing  since  the 
American  occupation  and  is  now  about  18  per  1,000. 
The  natural  increase  is  around  38,000  per  year. 

The  overall  density  of  population  is  about  510  per 
square  mile.  This,  as  Mr.  Hanson  points  out,  is  exceeded 
only  in  such  industrial  countries  as  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  and  in  such  agricultural  countries  as  Java 
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and  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  social  prob- 
lem in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  is  nowhere  so  acute 
that  it  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Puerto  Rico.  Java 
is  a  classic  example  of  what  happens  to  a  dense  population 
when  social  institutions  and  customs  hem  it  in.  The 
density  per  square  mile  of  cultivated  land,  1,500,  is  about 
the  same  in  Java  as  it  is  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  Java  must 
yield  to  Puerto  Rico  as  a  classic  example,  according  to 
Mr.  Hanson's  calculations. 

Java  has  a  greater  proportion  of  its  land  cultivated 
by  and  for  its  inhabitants,  including  cultivation  for  direct 
consumption  and  for  exchange  for  commodities  desired 
for  consumption.  It  has  a  greater  diversification  of  crops. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Hanson  concludes,  the  effective  density  of 
population  in  Puerto  Rico  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  For  in  calculating  the  population  supported  by  the 
land,  one  must  include  not  only  those  who  work  upon  it, 
but  those  who  live  off  it,  the  owners  present  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  owners  absent  in  the  United  States. 

Rice,  beans  and  peas,  the  principal  foods  imported  from 
the  United  States,  all  are  grown  in  Puerto  Rico.  But 
the  per  capita  acreage  devoted  to  them  has  declined  steadily 
from  1897  to  1935.  Meanwhile  the  acreage  devoted  to 
the  export  crops  has  almost  doubled.  Specialization  in 
cash  export  crops  would  result  in  an  even  higher  standard 
of  living  for  Puerto  Ricans  under  a  free  economy;  under 
monopoly  capitalism  they  are  robbed  of  that  as  well  as 
of  an  average  primitive  subsistence. 


Ill 


The  social  problem  outlined  above  is  explained  by  the 
changes  in  land  use  and  tenure,  reliable  figures  for  which 
are  now  available  in  a  1936  report  by  Rafael  Pic6  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  Reconstruction  Administration. 

The  total  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  has  prac- 
tically doubled  since  1899,  together  with  the  population. 
In  1899,  the  total  of  cultivated  land  was  477,987  acres; 
in  1909  it  was  542,675  acres  and  in  1929  it  was  756,642. 
The  increase  in  cultivated  land  between  1909  and  1929 
was  213,967  acres.  From  the  close  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  depression  there 
was  little  change  in  the  amount  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion per  capita.  In  1899  this  was  0.50  of  an  acre;  in 
1909  0.49  and  in  1929  again  0.49  of  an  acre. 

But  between  1920  and  1930  there  were  highly  significant 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  in  farms.  To 
make  these  changes  clear,  the  figures  are  given  first, 
then  the  significance  is  drawn. 

Land  in  farms  of  500  acres  and  over,  including  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  land,  increased  from  662,970 
acres  to  867,490  acres,  a  gain  of  202,520  acres. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  land  in  farms  of 
500  acres  and  over  is  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  as 
the  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  land  under  culti- 


vation. This  increase  took  place,  Mr.  Hanson  points 
out,  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  farms  are  largely 
illegal  under  Puerto  Rico's  Organic  Act." 

But  during  the  same  period  the  total  number  of  farms 
of  500  acres  and  over  decreased  from  539  In  1910  to  367 
in  1930,  a  drop  of  172. 

The  fact  that  the  total  number  of  farms  of  500  acres 
and  over  decreased  by  almost  one-third,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  land  area  in  them  increased  by  33  per  cent 
shows  the  greater  concentration  of  land  ownership  in 
those  farms,  among  the  farms  of  500  acres  and  over, 
which  had  the  larger  area. 

In  the  same  period,  the  land  in  farms  operated  by  their 
owners,  including  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  fell 
from  1,457,345  acres  in  1910  to  1,166,976  acres  in  1930, 
a  decrease  of  290,369  acres.  But  the  land  operated  by 
managers  increased  from  401,749  acres  in  1910  to  676,760 
acres  in  1930,  an  increase  of  275,023  acres. 

As  Mr.  Hanson  points  out,  these  items  are  highly  sig- 
nificant from  a  social  point  of  view.  They  show  "that 
while  the  large  estates  increased,  the  acreage  of  land 
operated  by  owners  decreased  by  some  300,000  acres, 
the  land  operated  by  managers  increasing  by  almost 
the  same  amount."  The  figures  give  a  clear  picture 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  expro- 
priated from  their  land. 

When  the  data  on  land  use  is  examined,  the  nature 
of  this  process  is  disclosed.  Land  in  sugar  cane  rose  from 
72,146  acres  in  1899  to  145,433  acres  in  1909  and  to 
277,758  acres  in  1929,  an  increase  from  1909  to  1929  of 
92,325  acres.  Land  in  coffee  fell  from  197,031  acres  in 
1899  to  186,875  acres  in  1909,  but  then  rose  to  193,561 
a  gain  from  1909  to  1929  of  6,686  acres.  Land  in  tobacco 
increased  from  5,963  acres  in  1899  to  22,142  acres  in  1909 
and  then  jumped  to  52,947  acres  in  1929,  an  increase 
from  1909  to  1929  of  30,805  acres.  The  export  fruit 
industry  is  so  comparatively  new  to  Puerto  Rico  that  the 
land  in  fruits  did  not  warrant  separate  reporting  in  the 
1910  census,  but  in  1930  it  amounted  to  8,366  acres. 

The  total  land  in  the  four  main  export  crops  rose  from 
275,140  acres  in  1899  to  354,450  acres  in  1910,  and  then 
increased  to  492,638  acres,  a  rise  of  138,182  acres.  At 
the  same  time,  the  land  in  food  crops  fell  from  0.22  acres 
per  capita  in  1899  to  0.16  acres  per  capita  in  1930,  a  fall 
from  1899  to  1930  of  0.06  acres  per  capita. 

Mr.  Hanson's  explanation  is  worth  quoting  verbatim. 
He  says: 

"In  most  cases,  managers  in  Puerto  Rico  mean  absentee 
ownership.  The  absentee  owners  who  have  come  to 
dominate  the  island's  economy  since  the  American  occupa- 
tion are  interested  entirely  in  cash-export  crops. 

"The  increase  of  some  140,000  acres  planted  to  these 
crops,  and  particularly  the  increase  of  almost  100,000 
acres  planted  to  sugar,  indicates  that  while  the  extension 
of  land  under  cultivation  kept  pace  with  the  growth  ot 
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population,  this  extension  was  made  largely  by  and  for 
absentee  owners,  bringing  comparatively  few  benefits 
to  the  island's  population. 

"Most  of  the  concentration  of  land  in  large  estates  has 
taken  place  on  the  coastal  plains,  on  lands  devoted  to 
sugar.  This  land,  consisting  to  a  large  part  of  alluvial 
soils,  is  the  most  valuable  land  on  the  island." 


IV 


Mr.  Pic6's  data  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  how 
the  American  corporate  landowner  squeezed  the  Puerto 
Rican  land  user  from  possession  of  the  soil  of  his  native 
island.  Mr.  Hanson  has  calculated  from  the  United 
States  Census  of  1930  how  farms  now  range  in  size,  giving 
a  clear  picture  of  the  present  concentration  of  land  owner- 
ship. 

There  are  37,587  farms  of  19  acres  and  less,  which  are 
71  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms.  The  total 
acreage  of  these  farms  is  278,935,  or  14.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  acres  in  farms.  Farms  of  20  to  49  acres  numbered 
8,835,  16.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  total 
acreage  of  these  is  264,712,  or  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
acres  in  farms.  There  are  3,351  farms  from  50  to  99 
acres,  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Their  acreage 
is  226,464,  or  11.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Farms  from  100  to  499  acres  numbered  2,825,  or  5.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Their  total  acreage  is 
341,873,  or  27.4  per  cent  of  the  total  land  in  farms.  Farms 
of  500  acres  and  over  numbered  only  367,  or  0.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.  But  the  total  acreage  in  these  farms 
is  867,490,  or  33.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  land  in 
farms. 

These  figures  show  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
land  in  farms  is  in  those  of  500  acres  and  over,  which 
comprise  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms. 
At  the  same  time,  the  family-size  farms,  the  small  farms 
of  less  than  20  acres,  which  make  up  71.0  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  farms,  include  only  14.1  per  cent  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Hanson  contrasts  the  present  situation  with  that 
which  obtained  before  the  blessings  of  American  occupa- 
tion were  visited  upon  the  island. 

"According  to  the  census  of  1899,"  he  points  out,  "more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total  area  of  Puerto  Rico 
(2,743  square  miles)  was  then  included  in  farms.  The 
average  of  cultivated  land  to  each  farm  was  12  acres,  and 
the  proportion  of  farm  owners  to  the  whole  number  of 
farms  was  93  per  cent,  contrasted  with  but  28  per  cent 
for  Cuba. 

"The  military  authorities  who  took  the  census  and  wrote 
a  detailed  discussion  of  it  were  almost  prophetic  of  the 
civil  disturbances  tearing  Puerto  Rico  today,  when  they 
said:  'This  general  ownership  of  farms,  however  brought 
about,  has  unquestionably  had  a  great  influence  in  pro- 


ducing the  contented  condition  of  the  people  of  this  island 
as  contrasted  with  the  restlessness  of  the  Cubans.'  ' 

With  the  decline  in  land  available  for  use  for  food 
crops,  Puerto  Rico  today  imports  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
food  she  consumes.  Mr.  Hanson  points  out  that  if  this 
meant  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  exchanging  their 
export  crops  which  can  be  produced  so  efficiently  on  the 
island  for  food  crops  which  can  be  grown  more  efficiently 
elsewhere,  they  would  have  a  high  standard  of  living  in 
spite  of  the  population  density,  and  perhaps,  in  part, 
because  of  it. 

But  that  this  is  not  being  done  is  illustrated  by  the 
position  of  the  sugar  industry.  This  industry,  which 
replaced  coffee  as  the  backbone  of  the  Puerto  Rican  econ- 
omy, accounts  for  64  per  cent  of  the  island's  exports  and 
employs  about  one-fourth  of  the  working  population. 
Purchasing  power,  under  the  stimulus  of  its  growth, 
rose  from  $20  per  capita  in  1899  to  about  $70  in  1935, 
as  measured  by  imports  into  Puerto  Rico. 

But  about  two-thirds  of  the  securities  of  the  sugar 
corporations  are  held  outside  the  island.  Of  41  mills 
operating  in  Puerto  Rico,  11  are  controlled  by  four  large 
absentee  corporations,  and  these  11  produced  nearly 
half  of  the  total  sugar  production  of  1936.  Esteban  A. 
Bird  calculated  in  a  special  report  to  the  P.  R.  R.  A. 
that  between  1920  and  1935,  three  of  the  large  sugar 
companies  alone  paid  dividends  and  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus amounting  to  $80,000,000. 

These  are  not  the  least  of  the  charges  in  the  indictment 
of  the  sugar  land  monopoly  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Brook- 
ings  Institution  investigators  found  that  the  lands  on  which 
the  sugar  industry  pays  taxes  are  on  the  whole  under- 
assessed by  perhaps  25  per  cent,  while  most  other  lands 
are  over-assessed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  financially  em- 
barrassed government. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hanson  points  out  that  much  of  the 
sugar  industry  was  created  under  the  American  tariff  and 
is  artificially  maintained.  "How  large  a  proportion  of 
the  industry  could  survive  and  compete  with  such  areas 
as  Cuba  in  the  world  market,"  he  adds,  "is  open  to  ques- 
tion." Also,  as  a  result  of  the  chaotic  conditions  created 
by  the  dominance  of  this  monopolistic  industry,  other 
Puerto  Rican  crops  suffer  an  almost  complete  lack  of  credit 
and  distribution  facilities,  resulting  in  high  efficiency 
and  waste. 

How  the  economic  and  monopoly  rent  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  exported  to  the  absentee  owners  is  shown  by  Mr.  Han- 
son in  a  study  of  the  balance  of  payments. 

"It  (the  balance)  has  been  against  Puerto  Rico  only  five 
years  out  of  the  last  thirty-five.  But  this  apparently 
excellent  balance  of  trade,  showing  an  average  (annual) 
gain  of  some  $10,000,000  in  favor  of  the  island  is  purely 
fictitious. 

"The  exports  of  cash,  in  the  form  of  dividend  payments, 
interest  payments  (on  bonds),  real  estate  rentals  ana 
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freight  charges,  and  the  like,  so  far  exceed  the  paper 
balance  that  the  net  balance  is  somewhere  around  $10,000,- 
000  against  rather  than  for  the  island." 


V 


Mr.  Hanson's  study  is  published  by  Science  and  Society: 
A  Marxian  Quarterly  (in  the  Summer,  1937,  issue).  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  his  approach  to  the  question 
of  land  ownership  is  Georgeist  rather  than  Marxist,  one 
would  be  led,  by  the  fact  that  some  of  his  proposals  on 
the  tariff  questions  involved  are  distinctly  not  Georgeist 
and  by  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  his  data,  to 
suspect  that  he  chose  his  medium  of  publication  out  of 
sympathy  rather  than  expediency. 

He  considers  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Federal 
government  to  reduce  absentee  ownership  by  purchase 
and  to  resettle  Puerto  Ricans  on  land  of  their  own  as 
"praiseworthy."  He  himself  sees,  however,  that  "the 
difficulties  imposed  by  federal  restrictions  and  local  con- 
ditions are  almost  overwhelming."  Even  if  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  two  years  is  fulfilled,  the  P.  R.  R.  A. 
will  have  resettled  only  about  15,000  families. 

"At  the  general  average  of  about  5  per  family,  this  will 
be  about  half  of  the  natural  increase  in  population  since 
the  P.  R.  R.  A.  was  first  organized,"  he  points  out,  "show- 
ing that  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  as  a  reconstruction  agency  has  so 
far  been  unable  to  work  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  natural  population  growth." 

Moreover,  he  notes  that  "in  the  last  few  years  the 
federal  government  has  expended  or  allotted  between 
$60,000,000  and  $80,000,000  for  relief  and  reconstruction 
alone,  in  an  apparently  futile  effort  to  hold  Puerto  Rico 
together"  and  makes  the  sage  comment,  although  he  does 
not  seem  to  realize  just  why  this  is,  that  "the  island  has 
been  compared  with  a  cow  that  is  fed  by  the  American 
tax-payers  and  milked  by  a  few  large  absentee  corpora- 
tions." 

Mr.  Hanson's  conclusion  is  that  the  proper  kind  of 
independence  is  the  indicated  solution  for  "the  dilemma 
of  Puerto  Rico."  This  explains  the  variety  of  ideological 
debts  which  enable  him  to  make  a  Georgeist  approach 
to  an  economic  situation  in  a  Marxist  magazine  and  yet 
draw  the  most  conservative  conclusions.  He  must  be 
a  New  Dealer  by  conviction  as  well  as  connection:  one 
speech  forward,  two  steps  backward,  as  a  wit  once  defined 
that  social  philosophy. 

"What  kind  (of  independence)  is  eventually  achieved, 
and  how  it  is  achieved,  depends  on  the  organized  deter- 
mination of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  their  present  dilemma,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  succeed  in  breaking  through  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people  in  their  pleas  for  independence 
and  for  their  own  right  to  help  themselves  out  of  an  in- 
tolerable social-economic  mess." 


This  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hanson's  is  totally  inadequate. 
The  editors  of  the  Marxian  quarterly  should  have  realized 
it,  not  so  much  as  Marxists,  for  not  even  in  Soviet  Russia, 
in  spite  of  the  best  of  intentions,  has  there  been  rational 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  but  at  least  as  students 
of  economics  alert  enough  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  data. 

With  the  desire  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  free  themselves 
from  American  imperialism,  all  lovers  of  freedom  must 
sympathize.  Their  right  to  help  themselves  is  undeni- 
able. But  no  form  of  independence  will  solve  their  prob- 
lem until  they  come  to  grips  with  the  system  of  land  ten- 
ure prevailing  on  the  island. 

The  data  presented  above  shows  clearly  that  unemploy- 
ment exists  on  the  island  because  Puerto  Rican  labor  is 
denied  access  to  the  land.  Mr.  Hanson  admits  that  it 
shows  clearly  that  even  if  a  primitive  economy  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  one,  the  standard  of  living  would 
be  raised  to  a  fairly  comfortable  level  so  long  as  the  land 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  open  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  would  be  a  reactionary  step  to  revert  to  a  primitive 
economy  however,  and  neither  Mr.  Hanson  nor  the  present 
writer  would  advocate  this.  It  would  be  a  needless  step. 
For  the  drain  on  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  which  pay- 
ment of  economic  and  monopoly  rent  to  private  land 
owners  represents,  shown  so  clearly  by  Mr.  Hanson  in 
his  analysis  of  the  export  of  capital  claims  against  the 
wealth  produced  in  Puerto  Rico,  could  be  dammed  at  once 
by  means  of  the  social  land  value  tax. 

This  would  enable  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  continue  con- 
centration upon  cash  export  crops,  while  at  the  same 
time  opening  up  less  valuable  land  to  diversified  food 
crops.  It  would  enable  them  to  abolish  their  system  of 
taxation,  which  Mr.  Hanson  shows  to  be  inequitable, 
and  thereby  release  labor  and  industry  from  governmental 
exactions  which  burden  production. 

Next,  they  would  need  to  campaign  for  independence. 
Not  mere  political  independence,  but  independence  also 
from  the  exploitative  tariff  system  of  Imperial  America, 
which  robs  them,  as  Mr.  Hanson  shows,  through  the 
exhorbitant  prices  they  must  pay  for  the  foodstuffs  and 
other  commodities  which  it  is  advantageous  for  them  to 
import.  This  would  also  free  them  from  the  dominance 
of  the  sugar  industry  if, — after  the  abolition  of  tax  bur- 
dens and  the  more  efficient  use  of  land  which  the  socializa- 
tion of  rent  would  tend  to  produce — that  industry  were 
still  found  to  be  largely  parasitical.  All  these  measures 
would  tend  to  make  capital  available  for  all  the  island's 
industries  as  well  as  new  industries,  and  not  only  for  the 
sugar  industry. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  could  go  on  from  there.  If  they 
did,  Puerto  Rico  might  one  day  be  an  American  Utopia. 
At  least  it  would  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
would  prevail  in  the  monopolist  mother  country,  tech- 
nological advance  or  no  technological  advance.  Mr.  Han- 
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son,  in  his  frank  and  honest  analysis  of  the  measures  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  expert  service,  proves  that  if  the 
Puerto  Ricans  do  not  go  on  to  there,  their  condition  will 
remain  hopeless. 

The  situation  of  Puerto  Rico  today  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Ireland  in  the  '80's.  What  Henry  George 
told  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  land  reform  movement  needs 
to  be  told  Mr.  Hanson  and  all  friends  of  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  independence  movement. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  absentee  owners  live 
around  the  corner  or  across  the  ocean.  So  long  as  there 
are  absentee  owners,  so  long  will  the  emancipation  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  be  blocked. 

When  equal  rights  to  the  land  are  acknowledged,  when 
the  land  is  freed  for  efficient  exploitation  by  the  user, 
when  taxes,  tariffs  and  all  monopoly  exactions  which 
burden  and  strangle  production  are  abolished,  only  then 
will  the  economic  dilemma  of  Puerto  Rico  be  solved. 

When  all  special  privilege  is  abolished  by  the  sociali- 
zation of  rent,  beginning  with  the  greatest  and  most 
pernicious  privilege,  absolute  private  ownership  of  land, 
when  natural  opportunities  and  forces  are  freed  to  the 
producer  by  the  application  of  the  revenue  from  the 
socialization  of  rent  to  the  maintenance  of  enlarged  social 
services,  then,  and  then  only  will  Puerto  Rico  be  able 
to  become  a  true  republic: 

"Not  a  republic  of  landlords  and  peasants;  not  a  re- 
public of  millionaires  and  tramps;  not  a  republic  in  which 
some  are  masters  and  some  serve.  But  a  republic  of 
equal  citizens,  where  competition  becomes  cooperation, 
and  the  interdependence  of  all  gives  true  independence 
to  each;  where  moral  progress  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
intellectual  progress,  and  material  progress  elevates  and 
enfranchises  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  and  lowliest." 

And  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
are  made  to  realize  this,  as  thousands  are  being  made  to 
realize  it  in  the  United  States  through  the  social  move- 
ment Henry  George  founded,  and  when  they  demand  it. 
It  still  remains  true  that  the  enemy  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  is  not  the  American  imperialist  who  is  a  parasite 
upon  them,  but  their  own  ignorance  of  how  their  economy 
is  working  and  how  its  evils  can  be  abolished. 

FORTY  years  of  hard  work  on  economics  has  pretty 
well  removed  all  the  ideas  I  ever  had  about  it. 
The  whole  science  is  a  wreck.  For  our  social  problems 
there  is  about  as  much  light  from  the  older  economics 
as  from  a  glow-worm.  Only  one  or  two  things  seem  to 
be  clear.  Cast-Iron  Communism  is  nothing  but  a  pen- 
itentiary.— STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 

AFTER  all,   no  one  does  implicitly  believe  in   land- 
lordism.    The  world  is  God's  bequest  to  mankind. 
All  men  are  joint  heirs  to  it. — HERBERT  SPENCER. 


The  Shortest 

Short-cut  of  Them  All 

P\URING  the  six  months  ending  September  30  of  this 
••-^  year  the  School  has  sold  3,510  copies  of  Henry 
George's  books.  We  are  unable  to  break  down  this  figure 
into  the  various  titles,  but  we  know  that  about  95  per 
cent  of  our  purchases  from  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation,  the  publishers  of  these  books,  are  for  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

These  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  are  bought  by 
students,  either  those  taking  the  course  in  fundamental 
economics  in  our  classes  or  those  who  are  studying  in  our 
Correspondence  Course.  Each  book  is  sold  for  the  pub- 
lished price  of  one  dollar. 

Figures  for  the  sale  of  books  to  book  stores  and  librar- 
ies are  not  at  this  moment  available.  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume  that  the  advertising  given  to  the  book  by 
class  leaders  and  extension  secretaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  being  sent  out  by 
the  School,  must  result  in  stimulating  this  distribution. 

These  figures  are  not  published  vaingloriously,  for  the 
School  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  distribution  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty"  reaches  a  much  higher  annual  figure. 
We  believe  that  by  the  end  of  the  School  year  next  sum- 
mer the  annual  sale  of  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
will  reach  a  total  of  10,000.  We  have  higher  hopes. 

The  School  is  not  in  the  book  selling  business.  Its 
problem  is  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 
But  since  its  textbook  is  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  the 
sale  of  this  book  is  something  of  an  indication  of  how 
fast  the  school  method  is  developing.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  every  student  buys  the  book.  It  is  ad- 
vertised in  all  of  our  literature  and  in  all  of  our  classes 
that  the  textbook  can  be  obtained  at  local  libraries.  And 
every  class  contains  couples  who  come  together  and  buy 
one  book  for  the  use  of  both. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  School  method  is  too 
slow.  That  we  should  have  an  abridgement  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  or  some  other  textbook  which  can  be 
grasped  much  more  easily  than  this  classic.  Whatever 
textbook  we  use  will  have  to  be  sold.  The  effort  to  induce 
people  to  read  such  a  textbook  will  not  be  any  less  than 
the  effort  expended  in  inducing  people  to  study  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  logical  to 
substitute  for  "Progress  and  Poverty"  some  other  book 
which  may  be  or  may  not  be  satisfactory,  when  it  is  reali- 
ized  that  there  will  be  no  saving  in  the  cost  or  effort  of 
inducing  people  to  investigate  the  subject  matter.  The 
only  reason  for  substituting  another  book  for  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  as  the  textbook  would  be  that  this  other 
book  is  better,  that  is,  more  convincing,  clearer,  more  in- 
teresting. That  however  will  be  decided  when  and  if 
the  book  is  written  and  published.  Until  a  better  book 
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than  "Progress  and  Poverty"  appears  there  does  not  seem 
to  te  any  reason  for  even  discussing  a  change. 

The  suggestion  for  a  change  of  textbooks  comes  from 
those  good  people  who  are  somewhat  impatient.  They 
a:e  looking  for  a  short-cut.  It  occurs  to  the  writer  that 
short  cuts  have  been  sought  by  Georgeists  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  Political  activity,  street  corner  speaking, 
handing  out  pamphlets,  organizing  clubs — the  writer 
was  himself  engaged  in  these  activities  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  has  always  found  them  wanting.  The 
measure  of  success  of  any  Georgeist  activity  is  the  number 
of  new  converts  that  activity  can  claim.  That  should 
be  our  yardstick. 

The  School  has  proven  that  its  method  has  been  quicker, 
that  it  has  paid  more  dividends  for  the  effort  and  expense 
involved,  than  any  other  activity  carried  on  by  the  George- 
ists since  the  time  of  Henry  George.  It  is  the  shortest 
short-cut  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

If  the  reader  of  this  article  is  an  old  timer,  let  him  ask 
himself  what  definite  proof  has  he  of  the  number  of  con- 
verts he  has  made  during  the  years  that  he  has  been  talk- 
ing Henry  George.  Also,  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
any  effort  he  has  expended  compares  with  that  of  the 
School,  in  which  the  teacher  takes  a  group  of  people 
thoroughly  through  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  ten  weeks. 
If  every  one  of  this  group  is  not  a  full  fledged  convert, 
in  that  he  is  able  to  argue  out  every  point  in  economics 
or  social  philosophy,  is  of  minor  consideration.  The  fact 
is  that  he  has  become  acquainted  with  Henry  George, 
that  his  mind  is  thinking  along  the  lines  of  a  free  economy 
rather  than  along  the  lines  of  monopoly. 

The  School  method  is  the  shortest  short-cut  of  them  all. 

F.  C. 

Freedom  of  Commerce 

THE  day  of  internal  tolls,  called  by  the  English  Magna 
Charta,  "evil  tolls,"  has  fled.  They  have  been 
abolished  between  the  Italian  states,  and  our  own  Con- 
stitution forbids  them  as  well.  To-day  we  have  free 
trade  within  the  states  over  an  area  as  large  as  Europe. 
There  are  no  tolls  at  state  boundary  lines — no  inlands 
tolls,  no  octroi;  levied  at  the  cities'  gates. 

It  was  freedom  of  commerce  which  opened  up  this 
country  from  ocean  to  ocean;  drove  its  way  through 
the  Rocky  mountain  gorges  and  held  its  unconquered 
march  to  the  stormy  Pacific  slope.  Freedom  of  trade 
penetrated  to  the  icebergs  of  the  frozen  North,  and  sailed 
to  the  parched  lands  of  the  tropics.  Before  her  fell  the 
stake,  before  her  tottered  the  throne;  at  her  breath  sank 
the  secret  council  and  the  star  chamber;  and  Freedom 
roused  herself,  like  a  sleeping  lion  that  had  dozed  away 
through  medieval  ages,  ere  commerce  had  'won  its  glory, 
or  ships  had  ploughed  the  seas  for  foreign  merchandise; 
— ere  the  trader  had  come,  who  as  messenger  of  peace 


was  to  strike  the  cutlass  from  the  hand  of  the  pirate  and 
corsair! 

When  the  protectionists  of  Piedmont  invoked  the 
example  of  the  United  States,  Count  Cavour  answered, 
"What  does  that  prove?  It  proves  that  these  people, 
though  Republicans,  know  not  how  to  give  up  personal 
to  public  interest,  and  that  Republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  not  sufficient  to  tear  selfishness  from  the  human 
heart." 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  American  people  would 
burst  these  bonds  they  will  find  that  the  great  interest, 
the  fearful  power  they  have  evoked,  will  not  so  easily  be 
destroyed.  An  Arabian  tale  relates  how  a  gigantic  spirit 
was  prevailed  upon  to  contract  himself  to  small  dimen- 
sions in  order  to  enter  an  enchanted  vessel,  and  when 
his  prison  had  closed  upon  him  he  found  himself  unable 
to  escape  from  the  narrow  boundaries  to  the  measure  of 
which  he  had  reduced  his  stature. — J.  D.  M. 

The  Twelfth  Henry  George 
Conference 

'TWERE  is  a  new  spirit  in  the  Single  Tax  movement! 
J-    This   was  clearly  indicated  by  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Henry  George  Conference  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Octo- 
ber 14-18. 

There  was  less  discussion  of  the  philosophy  itself  than 
at  any  previous  convention,  almost  the  entire  subject  of 
the  addresses  and  their  debates  being  devoted  to  extend- 
ing a  wider  public  knowledge  of  economic  truth  and 
justice. 

There  were  more  young  men  and  women  present  than 
ever  before  and  this  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  last  should  be 
continued,  enlarged  and  extended;  for  it  is  the  educa- 
tional background  for  any  form  that  the  movement  might! 
take  in  the  future. 

As  one  man  put  it:  "This  is  the  strongest  element 
that  has  come  into  the  movement  since  the  personality 
of  Henry  George  himself." 

The  view  was  also  expressed  that  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  is  the  only  true,  formal,  organized 
course  in  political  economy  and  with  anything  like  a 
national  scope  in  this  and  other  countries;  for  true  politic 
cal  economy  is  not  taught  in  the  average  college  or  uni-i 
versity  by  reason  of  offending  the  source  of  their  endow- 
ments and  fear  of  affecting  the  investments  of  their  en- 
dowments. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  young  people  at  this  Detroit' 
Conference  were  sons  and  daughters  or  even  grandchildren 
of  original  Single  Taxers,  so  that  the  truth,  the  belief, 
the  effort  of  those  who  are  now  gone  was  not  buried  with 
their  bones. 
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There  was  an  incident  of  historical  interest  at  this 
Conference:  Frank  Brown,  now  a  prosperous  coffee 
merchant  of  Indianapolis,  was  in  attendance.  He  has 
long  been  known  as  a  Single  Taxer  and  a  worker  in  the 
cause. 

Some  one  remarked  at  one  of  the  meetings  that  it  was 
not  how  many  were  converted  to  theGeorgeian  philosophy, 
but  that  it  was  more  a  matter  as  to  whom  we  con  verted; 
that  the  late  Tom  L.  Johnson  became  a  Single  Taxer  in 
1888  by  a  train  boy  laying  a  copy  of  Henry  George's 
"Social  Problems"  in  his  lap  while  going  from  Indianapolis 
to  Cleveland  that  he  afterwards  devoted  his  life  and  for- 
tune to  the  cause. 

"Yes,"  said  Frank  Brown,  "I  was  that  train  boy!" 

"I  had  read  the  book  a  few  months  before,"  Mr.  Brown 
went  on,  "had  been  convinced  of  its  social  truth  and  had 
bought  a  few  copies  at  wholesale  as  an  addition  to  my 
train  boy  stock. 

"When  I  first  laid  the  book  in  Mr.  Johnson's  lap  he 
seemed  to  think  that  it  pertained  to  a  sex  social  problem 
and  handed  it  back  to  me  saying  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested. 

"But  I  got  the  train  conductor,  who  had  also  read  the 
book  and  who  knew  Mr.  Johnson,  to  urge  it  upon  him 
and  which  he  did  by  guaranteeing  the  price,  50  cents,  if 
he  was  not  interested. 

One  of  the  interesting  men  at  the  Detroit  Conference 
was  J.  B.  Ellert,  Milk  River,  Alberta,  Canada,  the  only 
100  per  cent  Single  Tax  community  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

Mr.  Ellert  is  relatively  young  and  a  real  pitchfork 
farmer.  He  instigated  the  pure  land  tax  in  Milk  River 
and  has  maintained  it  in  the  face  of  all  land  speculator 
opposition,  including  single  handed  combat  with  the 
oolitical  lawyers  of  the  C.  P.  R. 

In  narrating  his  experiences  before  the  Conference  and 
in  his  discussion  of  other  addresses,  he  indicated  a  very 
high  order  of  plain  common  sense. 

He  dresses  well  and  is  well  groomed,  but  still  looks  like 
a  farmer  and  can  talk  to  farmers  in  their  own  language 
with  a  clear  and  practical  working  knowledge  of  land 
value  taxation  of  his  own  community  always  before  him, 
and  which  he  pictures  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Mr.  Ellert  should  be  financed  in  a  lecture  tour  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  before  farmer  granges  of  the 
east  and  central  west. 

He  is  a  born  teacher  to  his  fellow  farmers. 

The  best  proposal  and  discussion  of  this  Detroit  Henry 
George  Conference  was  a  move  towards  a  national  organi- 
zation to  sell  the  Georgeian  principle  of  taxation  to  the 
public. 

This  may  not  in  all  cases  take  the  form  of  direct  politi- 


cal action,  but  it  will  include  economic  education  to  politi- 
cal influence. 

The  fact  was  clearly  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Conference  and  in  committee  discussion  that  the  main 
weakness  of  the  Single  Tax  cause  is  that  it  has  no  national 
organization  like  that  of  many  political  and  industrial 
organizations  now  seeking  and  obtaining  state  and  federal 
legislation. 

The  concerted  conclusion  of  the  Conference  was  that 
there  are  now  enough  men  interested  and  active  in  the 
movement  who  have  solved  large  problems  in  their  own 
industries  to  the  national  sale  of  honest  goods  and  services; 
that  these  same  principles  will  serve  in  selling  a  sound 
economic  philosophy  to  the  nation — proof  against  depres- 
sion and  unemployment,  and  for  continued  purchasing 
power  and  prosperity. 

A  large  committee  representing  varying  phases  of  the 
movement  and  location  was  appointed.  A  small  sub- 
committee was  directed  to  become  active  to  prepare 
and  file  a  report  of  recommendations  to  the  larger  com- 
mittee as  to  a  name,  policy  and  general  activity  of  such 
a  national  organization. 

The  active  man  in  this  sub-committee  is  Mr.  A.  Laurence 
Smith,  2460  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  who  will 
welcome  suggestions  and  lists  of  names  of  Single  Taxers 
in  various  locations. — DAVID  GIBSON. 

T   AM  a  Single  Taxer.  .  .  .  The  Single   Tax  would  be 

•*-  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  sanitary  conditions 
I  so  much  desire. — GENERAL  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS. 

ALL  the  country  needs  is  a  new  and  sincere  thought 
in   politics;    coherently,   distinctly,    and   boldly   ut- 
tered by  men  who  are  sure  of  their  ground.     The  power 
of  men  like  Henry  George  seems  to  me  to  mean  that. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

LET  us    take  time  by  the    forelock    and    make    sure 
the    unearned    increment  of    land    shall    belong  to 
the  people  and  not  to  private  individuals  who  happen 
to  be  the  owners  of  the  soil." 
DR.  SUN  YAT  SEN, 

First  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

A  PPROPRIATE  rent  in  the  way  I  propose,  and  'specu- 
•^*-  lative  rent  would  be  at  once  destroyed.  The  dogs 
in  the  manger  who  are  now  holding  so  much  land  they 
have  no  use  for,  in  order  to  extract  a  high  price  from  those 
who  do  want  to  use  it,  would  be  at  once  choked  off,  and 
land  from  which  labor  and  capital  are  now  debarred 
under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  would  be  thrown  open  to 
improvement  and  use.  The  incentive  to  land  monopoly 
would'be  gone.  Population  would  spread  where  it  is  now 
too  dense,  and  become  denser  where  it  is  now  too  sparse. 
THE  LAND  QUESTION,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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The  Henry  George  Congress 

BY  OUR  REPORTER 

THE^ Twelfth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  convened  at  Hotel 
Statler  in  Detroit  on  Thursday  morning,  October  14,  and  con- 
tinued until  Saturday,  October  16. 

During  those  three  days  Japanese  shells  shrieked  through  Shang- 
hai, bombs  burst  in  war-torn  Spain,  rival  labor  camps  jockeyed  for 
position  in  the  struggle  for  power  in  the  United  States,  and  President 
Roosevelt  prepared  to  announce  that  the  budget  would  not  be  balanced 
this  year. 

Against  this  background  of  world  and  national  events  Georgeists 
in  Detroit  deliberated  in  their  search  for  a  strategy  that  would  bring 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Henry  George  so  that  the  headlines 
of  tomorrow  might  read  in  a  more  peaceful,  constructive  and  happy 
vein. 

Among  the  delegates  was  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  daughter  of 
Henry  George  and  president  of  the  board  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science.  There  was  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  the  man  who 
made  the  dollar  famous  and  who  is  now  using  that  fame  as  president 
of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  organized  by  Henry  George,  to 
broadcast  the  message  of  freedom  over  a  dozen  radio  stations  every 
week.  There  was  Frank  Brown  who  fifty  years  ago  sold  Tom  L. 
Johnson  the  copy  of  Social  Problems  that  was  to  make  Single  Tax 
history.  L.  D.  Beckwith,  editor  of  No  Taxes,  champion  of  eco- 
nomics as  a  science  "as  exact  as  any";  N.  D.  Alper,  lieutenant  of 
Judge  Jackson  H.  Ralston  in  his  campaign  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  California;  J.  B.  Ellert  and  Fred  Pease,  of  Single  Tax  town, 
Milk  River,  Alberta;  Enclavialist  Fiske  Warren;  Colonel  Victor  A. 
Rule,  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronson — all  were  there  and  a  host  of  other 
Georgeist  leaders. 

Dozens  in  New  York  City,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
who  might  otherwise  have  attended  the  Congress  were  unable  to 
because  they  were  busy  teaching  the  Fall  classes  of  the  School  in  their 
respective  cities. 

The  progress  of  the  past  few  years  since  the  founding  of  the  School 
was  reviewed.  But  education,  most  felt,  is  not  enough.  Now,  in 
the  words  of  Colonel  Rule,  we  must  organize!  And  steps  were  taken 
toward  that  end. 

Upon  one  thing  all  were  agreed:  The  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  must  go  on!  The  memory  of  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  founder 
of  the  School,  was  rejoiced  in  at  every  session  for  having  given  the 
movement  that  priceless  gift  of  a  way  of  growth.  There  can  be  no 
substitute,  each  said,  for  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Henry  George 
which  talk  a  language  at  once  modern  and  eternal. 

The  chairman  of  the  Congress,  A.  Laurence  Smith  of  Detroit,  had 
his  troubles  keeping  the  delegates  from  veering  from  the  intended 
subject  of  each  session — Single  Taxers  do  have  such  a  habit  of  talking 
Single  Tax! — but  Mr.  Smith  and  his  committee  should  feel  highly 
rewarded  for  their  labors  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  Congress. 
Some  plans  were  formulated  that  will  bear  fruit  in  a  strengthened 
movement  during  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  a  wealth  of  interchanged  ideas,  out  of  this  Congress 
came  (1)  a  committee  for  national  organization  and  action,  (2)  a 
committee  for  the  restoration  of  Henry  George's  birthplace,  and  (3) 
the  choice  of  Toronto  for  the  1938  Congress. 

And  now,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  readers  who  were  unable 
to  attend,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  presents  a  play  by  play  description 
of  each  session  of  this  memorable  Congress: 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

i 

MORNING  SESSION 

A.  Laurence  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  presented 
Dr.  Frank  Cody,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Detroit,  who  gave  the 


address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Cody  spoke  of  the  liberal  spirit  that  pre- 
vails in  the  public  school  system  of  Detroit  and  praised  the  edu- 
cational purposes  of  the  Henry  George  Congress. 

Percy  R.  Williams,  Chief  Assessor  of  Pittsburgh  and  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  responded  with  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  Dr.  Cody  and  to  the  local  committee  for 
its  arrangements. 

SPEAKING  ON  THE  AIMS  OF  THIS  CONVENTION 

Henry  C.  L.  Forler,  Detroit  attorney,  said  that  any  progress  must 
come  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down.  Consequently, 
he  said,  in  this  convention  every  means  should  be  considered  that  may 
help  bring  about  a  more  widespread  knowledge  of  the  Single  Tax  and 
what  it  will  accomplish. 

Francis  I.  Mooney,  Baltimore  attorney,  expressed  the  belief  that 
there  should  be  an  auxiliary  organization  that  would  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  mass  of  people  who  vote. 

Edward  White,  Kansas  City,  said  that  since  the  Congress  is  not  a 
legislative  body  it  should  be  treated  as  a  sales  convention — a  "pep 
meeting  for  the  salesmen  of  the  Georgeist  philosophy."  Mr.  White 
analyzed  the  problem  that  the  individual  faces  in  choosing  the  field 
of  activity  in  which  to  concentrate  whether  the  precinct,  ward,  city, 
state  or  nation.  He  made  clear  that  the  solving  of  national  problems 
would  not  solve  local  problems  and  vice  versa. 

Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Chicago,  suggested  that  if  the  life  story  of 
Henry  George  could  be  given  on  the  screen  as  has  been  done  with 
"Parnell,"  "Pasteur,"  and  "The  Life  of  Emile  Zola,"  it  would  be  a 
startling  revelation  of  "a  great  man,  a  great  period  and  a  great  prob- 
lem." Mrs.  Arma_G£QJ£e_deMjHj:l_New  York,  told  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  be^faced  in  inducing  producers  to  launch  such  a  picture. 
Mr.  Smith  said  that  a  scenario  on  the  life  of  Henry  George  would  be 
of  no  value  unless  the  producer  thought  well  enough  of  it  to  buy  it 
without  subsidizing. 

Mr.  Smith  reviewed  briefly  the  Single  Tax  legislative  progress  of 
recent  years.  He  stressed  the  significance  of  the  British  Petroleum 
Bill  of  1934  which  provides  that  any  petroleum  found  in  the  British 
Isles  shall  belong  to  the  crown. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

This  session  was  devoted  to  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  and  to  a  discussion  of  plans  to  pro- 
mote the  School.  Mrs.  deMille,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  School,  presided.  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  field  director, 
traced  the  growth  of  the  classes  and  the  development  of  the  teaching 
and  class  organizing  methods  from  the  time  that  the  School  was  pro- 
visionally chartered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1932  until  the  granting  of  its  absolute  charter  last  July  30. 

"The  growth  of  the  School  has  been  possible  only  because  the  grad- 
uates themselves  are  doing  more  and  more  of  the  teaching,"  Mr. 
Monroe  said.  "With  the  success  of  the  class  method  firmly  estab- 
lished," he  continued,  "the  School  turned  back  to  a  field  abandoned 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Geiger — the  correspondence  course.  The 
cost  of  securing  the  correspondence  enrollments  is  constantly  being 
lowered  through  the  testing  of  direct  mail  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing. To  meet  the  demand  of  the  graduates  for  additional  courses 
the  School  now  offers  a  teachers  manual  using  'Protection  or  Free 
Trade'  as  a  textbook  and  is  preparing  teachers  manuals  covering 
'Social  Problems'  and  'The  Science  of  Political  Economy."  " 

Mrs.  deMille  announced  the  publication  this  month  of  the  first 
number  of  The  Freeman  as  a  monthly  critical  journal  of  social  and 
economic  affairs  designed  especially  to  serve  the  graduates  and  teachers 
of  the  School. 

All  delegates  took  copies  of  the  poster  announcing  the  free  cor- 
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respondence  course,  to  be  placed  in  libraries  and  book  stores.  Many 
plan  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  placing  textbooks  in  lending  libraries 
and  bookstores  pending  rental  or  sale  to  prospective  students. 

Warren  S.  Blauvelt,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  reported  that  he  is  now  teaching 
his  fourth  class  and  that  one  of  his  graduates  is  already  teaching 
another.  "The  steady  growth  of  the  School  makes  me  very  much 
more  hopeful  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Henry  George  philosophy 
in  something  less  than  a  geological  period,"  said  Mr.  Blauvelt.  "The 
great  hurrah  and  emotional  appeal  doesn't  get  anywhere  with  people 
who  lack  understanding.  Classes  will  make  the  movement  certain 
of  the  leadership  of  bell  weathers  in  every  community." 

Edward  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  told  of  the  live  alumni  organi- 
zation in  his  city  which  sent  him  to  the  Congress  as  its  delegate.  He 
reported  the  opening  of  neighborhood  classes  and  the  success  with 
which  the  little  Henry  George  School  Bank  has  been  used  in  raising 
funds  for  the  classwork. 

Robert  L.  McCaig,  formerly  of  Toledo  and  now  of  Erie,  Mich., 
contrasted  the  successs  of  the  class  method  with  the  less  successful 
reading  circle  method. 

The  question  of  an  abridgement  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  serve 
as  a  textbook  of  the  School,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown,  was  brought  up  by  A.  Laurence  Smith.  Some  of  the  reactions 
were: 

William  J.  Palmer,  Detroit:  "From  our  experience  with  classes 
using  'Progress  and  Poverty'  is  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands  is 
an  economic  standard.  We  do  not  need  an  abridgment.  In  no 
case  will  the  book  make  an  impression  unless  you  can  get  the 
student  to.  dig  in  and  when  he  does,  in  the  abridged  edition  he  will 
find  that  its  all  there  and  simple." 

Mrs.  deMille:  "I  wonder  whether  there  is  the  need  for  an  abridg- 
ment now  that  the  book  as  a  whole  is  finding  a  wide  reading.  The 
abridgment  on  which  I  worked  with  Louis  F.  Post  was  not  warmly 
received  by  publishers.  The  lesson  assignments  as  prepared  by  the 
School  serve  to  abridge  the  book  without  requiring  the  publishing  of 
an  abridged  edition." 

Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Albany:  "There  are  practical  objections  to 
the  proposed  abridgment.  Abridgments  are  confusing  to  publishers, 
bookstores,  and  readers.  There  is  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
abridgments." 

Mr.  Hardinge:  "Attempting  to  improve  upon  'Progress  and 
Poverty'  by  abridgment  would  be  like  painting  the  lily." 

Edward  White:  "With  ten  weeks  given  to  the  study  of  'Progress 
and  Poverty'  no  abridgment  is  necessary." 

J.  B.  Ellert,  Milk  River,  Canada:  "We  have  had  a  class  a  year 
in  Milk  River  and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  'Progress 
and  Poverty'  with  the  aid  of  the  teachers  manual  and  lesson  assign- 
ments." 

Mr.  Ellert  went  on  to  show  how  Milk  River,  with  no  taxes  on  build- 
ings and  with  nearly  all  of  the  local  revenue  from  the  taxation  of  land 
values,  is  a  practical  demonstration  to  back  up  the  teachings  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  "Land  is  free,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  public 
debt.  The  town  has  been  able  to  provide  hospitalization  for  the  sick 
and  relief  where  necessary  for  the  needy.  The  streets  are  improved 
as  in  no  other  cities  in  southern  Alberta." 

Mrs.  Helena  McEvoy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  reported  that  some  years 
ago  she  prepared  a  complete  concordance  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Mrs.  McEvoy  promised  to  try  to  find  it  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

EVENING  SESSION 
Chairman:     Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  a  masterly  address  on  "Slums,  Housing  and  the  Single  Tax," 
Colonel  Victor  A.  Rule,  Chicago,  analyzed  the  cause  of  slums  and  showed 
how  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  the  exemption  of  improvements 
would  solve  the  problem.  Defining  the  slum  as  "a  piece  of  city  real 
estate  where  the  improvement  is  below  standard,"  Colonel  Rule 
showed  how  this  abnormal  condition  is  encouraged  by  taxes  on  im- 


provements which  relieve  land  values  and  permit  slum  area  owners 
to  hold  on. 

"When  improvements  are  taxed,"  Colonel  Rule  said,  "a  person 
can  hold  land  underdeveloped.  Exempt  improvements  and  tax  land 
values:  Then  your  slum  owner  will  not  be  encouraged  to  hold  his 
property  in  slum  condition  but  to  improve." 

Describing  the  various  paternalistic  and  charitable  housing  pro- 
jects around  the  world,  Colonel  Rule  censured  each  one  for  being 
no  more  than  "a  clean  rag  on  a  dirty  finger  to  emphasize  the  filth  of 
the  finger."  "It  is  a  bad  thing,"  he  said,  "for  the  government  to 
undertake  to  do  for  the  individual  what  the  individual  can  do  for 
himself." 

Speaking  on  "Unemployment  and  the  Single  Tax,"  David  Gibson, 
Cleveland,  said  in  part,  "I  often  think  that  the  general  public  is  about 
as  ignorant  of  economics  today  as  it  was  of  sanitation  at  the  time  of 
cholera.  We  are  doing  as  foolish  things  today  in  combating  unem- 
ployment as  the  people  of  Cincinnati  did  when  fighting  cholera. 
They  rang  church  bells.  They  held  religious  parades.  They  did 
everything  but  clean  the  streets. 

"The  rich,  however,  were  just  as  afraid  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  as  the  poor,  and  so  something 
could  be  done.  It  is  a  great  deal  larger  problem  to  eliminate  unem- 
ployment. Influential  people  are  benefitting  by  the  fruits  of  our 
economic  ills. 

"Labor  troubles  are  the  result  of  a  quarrel  between  employee  and 
employer  as  to  who  should  bear  the  cost  of  rising  land  values.  County 
records  show  that  Cleveland  with  a  population  of  1 ,000,000  has  a  total 
land  value  of  $1,000,000,000 — $1,000  per  unit  of  population.  The 
land  of  Cleveland  is  held  by  86,000  owners,  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  population.  $500,000,000  (one-half  of  the  total  land  value)  is 
held  by  500  persons.  One-third  of  the  land  value  is  held  by  125 
families.  $50,000,000  rent  must  be  paid  each  year  before  anything 
can  be  done.  This  is  an  absolute  debit  against  producers. 

"For  mass  prosperity  you  must  have  mass  purchasing  power." 
This  is  impossible,  Mr.  Gibson  made  clear,  when  public  values  are 
privately  appropriated. 

George  C.  Olcott,  Chicago  land  values  expert,  gave  figures  to  show 
that  many  governmental  housing  projects  are  uneconomic.  The 
Jane  Addams  housing  project  in  Chicago,  he  said,  is  costing  $2,000 
a  room  whereas  $1,000  is  considered  adequate.  The  land  for  the 
project  cost  $140  a  foot  whereas  in  the  very  best  residential  sections, 
land  does  not  exceed  $100  a  foot. 

While  agreeing  that  there  can  be  no  final  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  until  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax,  George  E.  Evans,  Pitts- 
burgh, expressed  the  belief  that  "We  can  do  sometihng  for  the  people 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax."  He  cited  the  Buhl  housing 
project  in  Pittsburgh  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  as  a  demon- 
stration of  better  planned  housing,  financed  by  private  capital. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15 
MORNING  SESSION 

Chairman:     Edward  White,  Kansas  City. 

"The  real  aim  of  the  Georgeist  philosophy,"  said  Warren  S.  Blau- 
velt, Troy,  N.  Y.,  "is  the  achievement  of  freedom  based  on  justice 
made  possible  by  the  apprehension  of  truth." 

"My  experience  as  a  very  amateur  teacher  in  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  has  convinced  me  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  want  to  know  what,  how,  and  why.  It  is  amazing  the 
interest  they  show  in  knowing  the  truth  that  will  make  justice  possible. 
And  justice  is  necessary  to  make  the  spirit  of  man  free. 

"Every  precinct  has  a  few  real  leaders.  Among  them  are  some  as 
conscientious  as  ourselves.  Get  hold  of  more  and  more  of  these 
leaders.  As  these  are  gotten,  real  achievement  toward  our  ends  will 
come." 

Making  a  plea  for  coordination  of  activities,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  federation  of  existing 
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Georgeist  organizations  which  would  embrace  all  who  believe  in  the 
fundamental  programme  of  Henry  George.  Among  the  functions 
of  the  new  organization  would  be  (1)  to  maintain  a  complete  up-to- 
date  list  of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  essentials  of  our  programme; 
(2)  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ideas  of  the  movement;  (3) 
to  secure  publicity  for  the  movement;  (4)  to  contact  and  follow  up 
specific  influential  individuals;  (5)  to  lend  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  Georgeist  publications;  (6)  to  keep  new  converts  busy  and 
interested.  Mr.  Tucker  suggested  that  the  organization  have  nominal 
dues  for  a  broad  membership  with  the  opportunity  for  those  of  means 
to  contribute  larger  sums.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  organization, 
he  said,  might  be  to  raise  money  for  all  Single  Tax  organizations. 

Francis  I.  Mooney,  Baltimore,  said  that  he  would  gladly  enlist 
in  this  organization  and  give  it  his  support. 

In  illustrating  how  such  an  organization  could  gain  support  of 
business  interests,  Mr.  L.  D.  Beckwith,  Stockton,  told  of  the  support 
given  to  his  local  Georgeist  paper,  The  Forum,  by  the  olders  and  strong- 
est business  organization  in  his  city  of  55,000  population.  This 
organization  bought  and  paid  for  1,015  subscriptions  to  his  paper, 
"a  record,"  said  Mr.  Beckwith,  "that  can't  be  equaled  anywhere." 
'Don't  misunderstand,'  they  said,  'We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  sold 
on  all  that  you  say  but  we  like  the  way  you  play  up  the  rights  of  the 
working  man  and  of  the  employer.'  " 

Miss  Alice  I.  Siddall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  read  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed Congressional  act  providing  for  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  the  value 
of  all  land  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  Possessions,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  improvements,  to  be 
collected  by  each  State,  Territory,  Possession  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  act  is  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Article  I,  Section  8,  which  states  that  "Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  Copies  of  this  proposed 
act  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Siddall  at  514  19th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Chicago,  characterized  the  proposed  act  as 
an  "excellent  draft." 

Edward  White,  Kansas  City,  told  of  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  of  Missouri  proposed  by  Percy  Pepoon,  St.  Louis 
Georgeist  and  member  of  the  Legislature.  This  amendment  would 
permit  the  legislature  to  classify  property  for  purposes  of  taxation 
and  to  exempt  any  class  or  classes  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  present 
constitution  of  Missouri,  Mr.  White  said,  is  iron-clad. 

Francis  I.  Mooney,  Baltimore,  said  that  Maryland  has  a  similar 
amendment  but  that  it  is  not  self-executing,  "so  we  can't  get  anywhere 
with  it." 

George  C.  Olcott,  Chicago,  said  that  a  federal  tax  is  all  right  in 
itself  but  there  would  be  difficulty  in  securing  a  uniform  application. 
There  would  be  a  tendency,  he  predicted,  for  each  state  to  attempt 
to  under-value  its  land  in  order  to  escape  its  just  share  of  the  taxes. 

Mrs.  Myron  B.  Vorce,  Detroit,  told  of  her  work  with  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  Michigan  and  stated  that  the  strong  Leagues 
were  those  with  members  who  not  only  studied  theory  but  who  took 
an  active  part  in  putting  their  theories  into  practice  through  political 
action.  She  expressed  the  belief  that  political  action  should  first  be 
strengthened  in  the  State  as  a  means  for  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
national  move. 

LUNCHEON  FOR  TRUSTEES  AND  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  OF  THE  HENRY 
GEORGE  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  present: 
Otto  Cullman,  Charles  R.  Eckert,  George  E.  Evans,  Clayton  J.  Ewing, 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Fiske  Warren,  and  Percy 
R.  Williams. 


The   following   directors   were    reelected   to   the   Board:      Messrs,  i 
Cullman,  Evans,  Carl  D.  Smith,   Dr.   Millikin,   Hon.  Cornelius  D. 
Scully,  and  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel.     A.  Laurence  Smith  was  elected  to  i 
the  Board  to  replace  William  B.  Foster  whose  term  had  expired. 

The  following  officers  were  reelected:  George  E.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent; Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Clayton  J.  Ewing  and  Carl  D.  Smith, 
Vice- Presidents;  Anna  George  deMille,  Honorary  Vice-President; 
William  E.  Schoyer,  Treasurer;  Percy  R.  Williams,  Executive  Secre- 
tary; John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Associate  Secretary. 

President  Evans  appointed  the  following  committee  to  arrange  for 
the  restoration  of  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George  in  Philadelphia: 
Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  Hon.  Cornelius  D.  Scully,  Clayton  J. , 
Ewing,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  and  Harold  Sudell.  Approximately 
$3,000  will  be  required  to  restore  the  birthplace.  A  little  more  than 
$500  has  already  been  contributed  for  this  purpose. 

President  Evans  appointed  the  following  committee  on  national 
organization  and  action:  A.  Laurence  Smith,  Chairman;  Colonel 
Victor  A.  Rule,  David  Gibson,  Charles  R.  Eckert,  John  Lawrence 
Monroe,  Otto  Cullman,  Noah  D.  Alper,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  and  Mrs. 
Helena  McEvoy.  By  action  of  the  Congress,  Mrs.  Anna  George 
deMille  was  subsequently  added  to  this  committee. 

The  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Allan  C. 
Thompson  to  hold  the  next  annual  Henry  George  Congress  in  Toronto, 
Canada. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Chairman:     Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Speaking  on  "Plans  for  Promoting  the  Single  Tax"  Edward  White, 
Kansas  City,  told  of  many  issues  that  have  arisen  in  his  city  which 
have  served  as  pegs  on  to  which  to  hang  the  Georgeist  story.  In 
Kansas  City  the  Park  System  is  maintained  by  a  2$4  mill  rate  tax 
on  land  values  alone.  The  city  charter  adopted  twelve  years  ago 
permits  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  other  public  improve- 
ments. Hence  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  public  utilities  and 
politicians  to  foist  improvements  upon  the  people  to  be  paid  for  by 
general  property  taxation,  the  sales  tax,  or  bond  issues  has  been  coun- 
tered by  Mr.  White's  proposal  to  pay  for  the  improvements  by  land 
value  taxation. 

Mrs.  Helena  McAvoy,  President  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  announced  that  in  the  spring  "we're  going  to 
organize  the  National  Woman's  Single  Tax  League  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Ogle  near  Baltimore.  Women  will  put  this  over  -if 
you  men  will  let  them!" 

Speaking  on  "Shall  We  Try  to  Concentrate  All  the  Single  Tax 
Activities  in  One  State?"  Colonel  Victor  A.  Rule,  Chicago,  said, 
"My  answer  to  the  question  must  be  no.  Not  because  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  what  we  will  ultimately  come  to  but  because  I  believe  there 
is  a  prior  act  necessary.  Some  day  we  will  have  to  do  just  what  this 
question  suggests  but  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  Our  next  step 
must  be  National  Organization  and  the  development  of  a  directive 
plan  for  this  Movement. 

"This  work  must  have  four  and  possibly  more  major  divisions. 
There  must  be  national  organization  for  (A)  Propaganda,  (B)  Edu- 
cation of  a  more  formal  nature,  (C)  Financing,  (D)  Future  political 
action.  This  organization  can  be  accomplished  regionally  without 
disturbing  any  present  activity  and  without  increasing  the  burden 
borne  by  those  interested  in  the  movement." 

(A  complete  copy  of  Colonel  Rule's  address  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Robert  L.  McCaig,  Erie,  Michigan,  told  of  his  experiences  which 
lead  him  to  believe  that  the  demountable  house  on  leased  land  will 
do  more  than  all  efforts  to  educate  people  on  the  land  question  and 
the  relation  of  taxation  to  it.  "When  we  can  get  people  out  of  the 
cities  they  will  be  better  able  to  see  the  land  question,"  said  Mr. 
McCaig.  "Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  don't  know  they  use 
land.  With  the  demountable  structure  the  home  owner  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  landowner  as  he  is  today.  When  the 
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rent  became  too  high  he  could  pack  up  his  house  and  go  elsewhere." 

Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Mackenzie,  Washington,  D.  C.,  suggested  the 
following  ideas  for  active  work: 

Letters  to  the  editor. 

Enclosing  Single  Tax  literature  in  your  personal  and  business  let- 
ters and  in  reply  to  appeals  from  charitable  and  peace  organizations. 

Placing  Single  Tax  billboards  on  vacant  lots. 

Arranging  poster  and  book  displays  in  vacant  store  windows. 

Placing  metal  literature  holders  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  other  public 
places  and  keeping  the  holders  filled  with  Single  Tax  pamphlets  and 
magazines. 

"We  have  been  too  much  concerned  with  what  the  Single  Tax  is 
and  how  to  get  it,  and  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  what 
it  will  do,"  in  the  opinion  of  Allan  C.  Thompson,  Toronto.  "Let 
us  promise  $5,000  a  year — we  can  deliver  the  goods!" 

ANNUAL  HENRY  GEORGE  FOUNDATION  BANQUET 

Toastmaster:     A.  Laurence  Smith,  Detroit. 

In  an  inspiring,  brief  talk  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille  reaffirmed 
her  faith  in  the  future  of  the  movement  and  in  the  work  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  as  the  "way  out  of  war,  race  hatreds 
and  the  misunderstandings  of  the  world." 

Pleading  for  Single  Taxers  to  define  their  attitude  on  every  subject 
before  the  American  people  and  to  set  up  a  research  laboratory 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  serve  the  nation's  leaders,  Congressman 
Charles  R.  Eckert  declared  that  it  is  the  lack  of  a  formulated  policy 
and  necessary  data  that  are  responsible  for  the  slow  progress  that 
Single  Tax  has  made  in  a  practical  way.  "We  must  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive programme  to  fit  the  national  and  state  governments," 
he  said,  "so  that  every  one  of  us  mdy  know  what  to  labor  for." 

"I  think  Single  Taxers  ought  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics," 
Congressman  Eckert  continued.  "Politics  is  corrupt  and  it  is  vulgar. 
But  politics  can  be  put  on  a  plane  so  that  every  campaign  can  be 
turned  into  an  educational  enterprise.  If  we  had  a  group  of  Single 
Taxers  in  Congress — say  45  or  50 — it  would  be  possible  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  those  who  direct  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation.  Because 
the  New  Deal  is  the  dominant  thought  of  the  day  despite  its  incon- 
sistencies it  is  up  to  us  to  reform  it.  I  have  the  faith  and  hope  that 
Single  Tax  will  become  formidable  enough  so  that  the  course  of  the 
New  Deal  will  have  to  be  changed,  so  that  the  principles  of  the  insti- 
tutions upon  which  the  American  Republic  was  founded  may  be  saved." 

Denying  that  the  labor  problem,  crooked  politics,  commercialized 
vice,  the  race  problem  or  war  have  anything  to  do  with  man's  morality 
or  immorality,  L.  D.  Beckwith,  editor  of  No  Taxes  and  the  Forum, 
Stockton,  California,  demonstrated  how  each  of  these  problems  can 
be  solved  by  the  one  stroke  of  publicly  appropriating  rent  in  lieu  of 
all  taxes. 

"Love  or  hate  has  no  more  to  do  with  economics  than  it  has  with 
mathematics,  chemistry  or  physics,"  said  Mr.  Beckwith.  "We  have 
rights  that  go  as  far  as  the  equal  rights  of  others.  Nature  prevents 
us  from  going  farther.  There  are  only  three  ways  to  get  income — 
from  rent,  wages  and  interest.  Just  take  away  your  opportunity  of 
getting  rent  and  you  are  at  once  limited  to  wages  and  interest.  The 
only  way  to  get  more  wages  and  interest  will  then  be  to  make  your- 
self more  useful." 

J.  B.  Ellert,  Milk  River,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  moral  law  and 
the  scientific  law  are  inseparable,  but  that  whether  the  individual  is 
moral  or  immoral  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  law.  Taking  rent 
for  public  purposes,  he  said,  equalizes  the  advantages  to  the  use  of 
the  earth  and  is  fair  and  just  to  all.  "We  are  therefore  in  accord  with 
the  moral  law.  Can  we  apply  that  principle  without  also  being 
scientific?  'Justice  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'  " 

Greetings  from  Nathan  Hillman,  president  of  the  Federated  Chap- 
ters of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship,  were  read  by  Noah  D.  Alper, 
vice-president. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16 

MORNING  SESSION 
Chairman:     Ray  Robson,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Subject:     What  State  Offers  the  Most  Promising  Opportunity? 

"New  Jersey,"  said  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  president  of  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club,  New  York.  During  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Ingersoll 
has  delivered  over  600  radio  broadcasts  a  year  on  free  time  donated  by 
the  smaller  stations  in  the  East  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  He  believes  that  New  Jersey  is  the  state  on  which  to 
concentrate  because  the  taxation  of  land  values  can  be  increased 
without  constitutional  amendment  and  because  the  ground  has  been 
plowed  by  the  faithful  efforts  of  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  secretary  of  the 
Henry  George  League  of  New  Jersey.  Over  a  long  period  of  years 
Mr.  Chandler  has  has  the  interested  cooperation  of  numerous  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  throughout  the  state.  Legislative  bills 
for  increasing  the  taxation  of  land  values  have  met  with  wide  favor. 

"Pennsylvania,"  was  the  answer  of  Percy  R.  Williams,  chief  asses- 
sor of  Pittsburgh,  to  the  question  of  where  to  concentrate.  Observ- 
ing that  the  referendum  method  of  securing  adoption  of  Single  Tax 
legislation  has  failed  in  every  instance  to  date,  Mr.  Williams  believes 
that  the  most  promising  opportunity  lies  in  such  a  state  as  Pennsyl- 
vania where  progress  can  be  made  through  legislative  bodies. 

"The  reason  the  legislative  body  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  a 
minority  group,"  declared  Mr.  Williams,  "is  because  it  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  people  .  You  only  need  their 
acquiescence.  Retain  unity  and  you  can  hope  to  get  results.  This 
method  has  won  something  in  Pennsylavnia  and  there  are  prospects 
of  winning  more."  Mr.  Williams  made  clear  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  geographical  concentration  of  educational  work  except  in  so 
far  as  related  to  the  legislative  campaign.  He  pointed  out  that  all 
teachers  and  students  can't  be  put  into  one  city  or  state. 

"California!"  If  any  concentrating  is  to  be  done  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  N.  D.  Alper  where  it  should  be — California,  where 
a  campaign  is  now  in  progress.  Mr.  Alper  reviewed  the  history  of 
legislative  campaigns  in  California  and  the  present  chances  of  success 
for  the  Ralston  amendment  which  in  nine  years  would  wipe  out  taxes 
on  buildings  and  tangible  personal  property  and  which  would  at 
once  repeal  the  onerous  sales  tax.  Petitions  are  now  being  signed 
which  will  put  the  amendment  before  the  people  in  November,  1938. 
187,000  signatures  are  needed. 

Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  suggested  that  Ohio  has  possi- 
bilities as  a  state  in  which  to  concentrate  because  "the  people  are 
beginning  to  see  the  evils  of  the  sales  tax." 

Ray  Robson,  Lansing,  Michigan,  presented  the  case  for  Michigan 
where  a  sales  tax  and  a  tax  limitation  amendment  are  evils  to  be 
removed. 

"I  think  concentration  in  any  state  fruitless,"  said  David  Gibson, 
Cleveland.  "There  is  no  answer  except  education.  The  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  should  be  kept  up." 

Mr.  Williams  suggested  that  the  logical  place  of  concentration 
would  be  a  substantial  city  rather  than  a  whole  state,  though  he  recog- 
nized that  if  California  can  win  along  the  lines  followed  in  the  Ralston 
campaign  it  would  be  a  much  greater  achievement. 

Edward  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  one  native  son  who  did 
not  want  concentration  on  his  state.  "I'd  rather  develop  our  own 
campaign.  The  smear  of  'outsiders  running  our  affairs'  is  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition,"  Mr.  White  said. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Edward  White  was  adopted  approving 
the  Ralston  amendment  campaign  as  a  movement  to  collect  a  larger 
part  of  the  ground  rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Mr.  White 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  aid  in  securing  support 
for  the  campaign. 

L.  D.  Beckwith,  Stockton,  Calif.,  said  that  he  could  not  support 
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the  Ralston  campaign  because  he  is  a  scientist  and  "a  scientist  can't 
trade."  "A  scientist,"  he  said,  "is  for  2  by  2  equals  4.  He  is  opposed 
to  all  other  answers." 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Chairman:     Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Subject:    Organization  for  Action. 

"Whether  you're  trying  to  promote  a  new  commodity  or  an  eco- 
nomic truth,  you  won't  get  anywhere  unless  you  adopt  modern  mer- 
chandising methods,"  challenged  George  R.  Averill,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 

He  suggested  a  three-day  institute  for  business  and  banking  lead- 
ers. "Lock  the  doors  on  them  and  immerse  them  in  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George,"  he  suggested.  "Tell  them  that  only  this  philosophy 
can  protect  them  from  fascism,  communism  and  taxation.  Sell  these 
leaders  on  the  fact  that  this  is  the  last  bulwark  of  private  property. 

"These  same  men  who  have  done  such  a  wonderful  job  of  produc- 
tion can  do  the  same  with  distribution  when  they  put  their  minds  to 
it.  Top-notchers  in  production  know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  distribu- 
tion. 

"We  have  got  to  carry  on  our  programme  of  education.  We  must 
raise  the  economic  literacy  of  the  people.  And  yet  I've  had  enough 
contact  with  government  to  know  that  all  need  not  be  economists 
in  order  that  we  may  elect  economists  to  office." 

William  H.  Backman,  St.  Claire  Shores,  Mich.,  countered  with 
the  suggestion  that  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  capturing  the 
working  man.  "There  is  a  certain  point  at  which  the  capitalist  stops 
being  a  capitalist,"  he  said.  "It  is  hard  for  him  to  tell  whether  he 
represents  75  per  cent  spurious  capital  or  just  the  25  per  cent  real 
capital." 

Mr.  Averill  clarified  his  suggestion  by  saying  that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  organized  labor  but  was  interested  only  in  enlisting  leaders  of 
influence. 

David  Gibson,  Cleveland,  said,  "We  have  now  perfected  a  programme 
by  which  a  national  organization  is  to  be  formed.  It  will  take  some 
months  to  get  it  functioning.  But  even  after  that,  individual  effort 
is  still  going  to  be  necessary."  Mr.  Gibson  recounted  his  own  success 
in  placing  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  bookstores  and  libraries. 

"But  above  all  things,"  concluded  Mr.  Gibson,  "keep  up  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science.  That  is  getting  young  people  into 
the  movement." 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  New  York,  editor  of  the  American  City, 
gave  three  encouraging  reports.  First,  the  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.  C.,  has  recently  published  a  booklet  in  which 
state  and  local  housing  authorities  are  urged  to  consider  reduction 
of  rates  on  buildings  and  a  corresponding  increase  on  land  values. 
Second,  a  recent  survey  taken  by  the  Tax  Policy  League  of  New  York 
showed  that  28  out  of  54  professors  of  public  finance  favored  reducing 
taxes  on  buildings  and  increasing  them  on  land  values.  Twenty 
were  opposed,  however,  and  six  were  non-committal.  Third,  Mr. 
Buttenheim  has  been  invited  to  address  the  chief  assessors  of  cities 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  "Should  Land  and  Buildings 
be  Taxed  at  Different  Rates?" 

How  the  small  cardboard  replica  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  can 
be  used  effectively  for  raising  funds  for  the  local  extensions  of  the 
Henry  George  School  was  described  by  James  C.  Fuller,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Introduced  to  the  Congress  at  this  session  was  Frank  Brown,  In- 
dianapolis, who  as  a  newsboy  nearly  fifty  years  ago  sold  Tom  L.  John- 
son the  copy  of  "Social  Problems"  which  was  to  lead^to  his  meeting 
Henry  George  and  becoming  mayor  of  Cleveland  as  a  Single  Tax 
advocate. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  commending  Congressman  Herbert  Bige- 
low,  Cincinnati,  for  his  part  in  securing  a  Congressional  vote  on  the 


bill  providing  for  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  the  value  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

On  the  motion  of  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  Cincinnati,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  A.  Laurence  Smith  and  his  committee  for 
the  success  of  the  Congress. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION 

The  Congress  definitely  decided  that  Single  Taxers  should  go  into 
action  and  that  we  should  begin  to  do  something  more  than  talk, 
and  the  following  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  "or- 
ganizing for  action": 

Hon.  Chas.  R.  Eckert,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille, 
New  York;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Col.  Victor  A.  Rule, 
Chicago;  Otto  Cullman,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Helen  Mitchell  McEvoy, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  David  Gibson,  Cleveland;  N.  D.  Alper,  San 
Francisco;  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  New  York;  Geo.  E.  Evans,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  A.  Laurence  Smith,  Chairman,  2460  E.  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit. 

A  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  Otto  Cullman,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker, 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Eckert  was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  for  organi- 
zation. 


Resolutions 


WHEREAS:  Land  values  are  social  values  and  the  profit  arising 
therefrom  belong  to  the  people  and  the  application  of  these  profits 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations  is  the  principle  and  primary 
cause  of  hard  times,  unemployment  and  poverty. 

The  function  of  government  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the 
collection  of  the  income  of  land  values  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
in  lieu  of  the  depression-breeding  taxes  on  the  products  of  labor. 
Therefore,  the  Henry  George  Congress  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Detroit,  October  14,  15  and  16,  1937,  views  with  interest  and  approval 
the  efforts  of  Representative  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
$1,000,000,000  of  land  values  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  him  and  the  twenty  other  Representatives 
who  supported  the  Bigelow  Amendment,  their  pioneer  efforts  in  behalf 
of  needless  depression  and  ring  down  the  ages  as  an  act  of  true  and 
honest  statesmanship. 

CALIFORNIA  CAMPAIGN  APPROVED 

WHEREAS:  The  followers  of  Henry  George  favor  every  possible 
application  of  the  principles  taught  by  Henry  George;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Twelfth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress 
hereby  approve  the  movement  now  under  way  in  California  to  obtain 
a  larger  measure  of  land  value  taxation  in  that  State;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  assist  the 
Tax  Relief  Association  of  California  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

Edward  White,  Kansas  City,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  appoint  two  additional  members. 

Excellent  Statement 
Accompanying  Invitation 
to  Henry  George  Congress 

SINGLE  TAXERS  form  the  only  group,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  that  is  using  every 
effort  to  maintain  and  promote  what  we  are  pleased  to  think  of  as 
the  American  ideals  of  Freedom  and  Independence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  all  other  organized  groups 
and  movements  have  as  their  background  plans  to  arbitrarily  con- 
fiscate and  redistribute  wealth. 
Some  of  these  groups  have  definite  plans   to  confiscate  from  the 
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poor  and  redistribute  to  the  rich;  others  to  confiscate  from  the  poor 
and  distribute  to  other  poor;  and  others  to  confiscate  from  the  rich 
and  redistribute  to  the  poor. 

Single  Taxers,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  prosperity  and  wealth, 
individual  and  national,  can  result  only  from  work  and  production; 
that  the  worker  is  entitled  to  the  full  return  from  his  labor;  and  that 
the  government  has  no  right  to  confiscate  any  of  his  earnings  and 
redistribute  them  to  either  rich  or  poor. 

Ground  rent  is  a  social  product  which  belongs  to  all  the  people  and 
should  be  taken  by  the  government  for  the  payment  of  all  public 
expenses,  and  this  automatically  would  leave  earnings  untaxed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  earn. 

When  Single  Taxers  speak  of  workers,  earners,  and  producers,  they 
mean  not  only  the  laboring  man  who  works  with  his  hands  but  the 
white  collar  worker,  the  professional  man,  and  the  proprietor  as  well. 
They  believe  that  it  is  respectable  for  the  individual  to  work  and  earn 
money  with  his  own  hands,  or  his  own  head,  and  that  it  is  equally 
respectable  for  those  who  have  saved  a  little  money  to  combine  their 
savings  and  engage  in  public  enterprise  for  profit  and  that  those  profits 
are  as  fully  entitled  to  protection  from  confiscation  by  government 
as  are  the  earnings  of  the  daily  wage  worker. 

The  Single  Tax  idea  is  the  last  stronghold  and,  in  fact,  the  only  bul- 
wark remaining  to  protect  the  American  Institutions  of  Enterprise, 
Prosperity,  and  Freedom. 

Colonel  Victor  A.  Rule  at 
the  Henry  George  Congress 

IN  1933  the  Henry  George  Convention,  held  at  Chicago, 
did  me  the  honor  of  appointing  me,  along  with  others 
on  a  committee  to  study  organization.  That  committee 
has  long  since  expired  having  failed,  even  among  its  mem- 
bers, to  come  to  any  sort  of  agreement  as  to  a  basis  for 
report. 

However,  the  desire,  arising  out  of  need,  has  not  ex- 
pired and  the  intervening  years,  with  their  wealth  of 
missed  opportunities,  have  added  to  both  the  desire  and 
the  need. 

The  Single  Tax  movement — the  No-Tax  movement,  the 
Georgeist  movement — sadly  needs  organization  and  on 
the  lack  of  it,  not  on  any  fundamental  error  or  any  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  to  understand, 
I  repeat,  on  the  lack  of  organization  this  movement  wrecks 
its  opportunities. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
ancient  quib  that  the  way  to  kill  a  thing  is  to  organize 
it,  but,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  my  mind  which  is  in- 
tellectually persuaded  of  the  correctness  of  our  position, 
with  all  ferver  of  my  emotions  which  erupt  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  social  injustice,  I  wish  to  insist — We  Must 
Organize : 

Let  us  come  to  the  record.  With  one  shining  exception 
our  movement  is  a  motly  aggregation  of  sporadic,  diversi- 
fied, uncoordinated,  divergent,  individualistic  efforts  hav- 
ing but  one  basic  element  in  common,  namely,  a  desire  to 
bring  about  a  better  social  state  founded  on  economic 
justice.  And  it  has  always  been  so.  You  can  read  its 
history — a  sad  story  of  stullified  effort  checkmating  itself 


and  doing  the  work  of  its  enemies  because  of  a  lack  of  or- 
ganized effort.  From  the  earliest  records  of  man — on  to 
the  birth  and  work  of  Henry  George  himself  through 
Johnson,  Shearman,  Brown,  Ingersoll,  Monroe  and  down 
until  today,  with  the  exception  of  Geiger,  it  has  been  a 
lack  of  organization  which  has  brought  defeat,  not  the 
lack  of  brainy  leaders,  gifted  disciples,  fervent  appeals, 
adequate  finance,  but  lack  of  organization  and  programme 
continuity. 

I  am  supposed  to  speak  on  the  proposition  "Shall  We 
Try  to  Concentrate  All  The  Single  Tax  Activities  in 
One  State?"  But  what  are  these  activities?  Concen- 
trate our  internecine  wordy  wars,  our  individualistic 
efforts?  Even  if  you  concentrate  them  you'll  do  no  good 
without  organization  and  plan. 

The  military  man  says  "do  not  deploy  in  front  but 
deploy  in  depth,"  or  as  the  man  in  the  street  says,  "don't 
spread  yourself  out  too  thin."  But  this  is  no  argument 
against,  rather  it  is  for  the  proposition  that  our  next  step 
must  be  National  Organization  and  the  development  of 
a  directive  plan  for  this  Movement.  My  answer  to  the 
question  then  must  be  no.  Not  because  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  what  we  will  ultimately  come  to  but  because 
I  believe  there  is  a  prior  act  necessary.  Someday  we  will 
have  to  do  just  what  this  question  suggests,  but  that  day 
has  not  yet  arrived. 

The  military  maxim  quoted  has  to  do  with  a  principle 
of  attack — it  is  not  at  all  related  to  the  prior  question  of 
training,  of  getting  ready  for  the  attack.  Now  it  would 
seem  abundantly  evident  that  before  we  attack  the  privi- 
lege which  we  believe  to  be  at  the  basis  of  most,  if  not  all 
our  major  social  ills,  we  must  educate  the  people  on  whose 
lack  of  information  or  social  lethargy  this  privilege  so 
largely  endures.  It  might  be  objected  that  this  question 
which  I  am  called  upon  to  discuss  relates  only  to  an  attack 
upon  such  ignorance  or  lethargy.  Possibly  that  is  so 
although  I  doubt  that  as  the  interpretation  most  people 
would  place  on  it.  But  even  if  it  were  the  only  inter- 
pretation my  answer  would  still  be  as  it  is.  A  prior 
step  must  be  taken! 

I  make  this  answer  because  were  we  to  do  as  is  sug- 
gested by  this  question,  or  rather  by  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  question,  we  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
every  other  state.  There  are  two  principles  involved  in 
our  Movement  of  which  political  action  is  just  one. 
Political  action  arises  more  soundly  from  education  rather 
than  education  flowing  from  political  action.  Let  others 
play  the  "if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again" 
game.  We  have  already  been  enlightened  about  the  in- 
exorable inevitability  of  right  action  following  right 
thought.  No  state  in  this  union  can  hope  to  isolate 
itself  from  the  thought  and  education  of  other  states  while 
each  state  can  assert  its  own  sovereignty  in  political 
affairs. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  advocate  merely  a 
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negative  position.  You  have  given  me  of  your  time 
and  attention,  graciously  given.  Must  I  not  also  give 
and  that  not  of  my  doubts  but  of  my  beliefs?  Most 
people  have  enough  doubts  of  their  own  without  being 
burdened  with  mine.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  believe  your 
beliefs  and  to  doubt  your  doubts  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  talk  yourself  or  others  into  believing  your  doubts 
and  doubting  your  beliefs. 

Last  year,  at  Cincinnati,  a  Committee  gave  me  the  honor 
of  representing  them  in  the  matter  of  discovering  what 
Single  Taxers  thought  ought  to  be  done  about  organi- 
zation and  plan.  This  Committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Tucker,  as  Chairman,  our  beloved  Anna  George 
deMille,  together  with  Otto  Cullman,  George  Strachan, 
and  Mr.  Merrell  as  members.  They  gave  me  a  year  in 
which  to  do  this,  confining  me  to  a  survey  of  what  is  now 
being  done  and  what  might  be  done  in  the  future. 

In  carrying  out  this  task  I  have  had  great  pleasure 
and  there  is  submitted  to  you,  as  the  affirmative  belief 
on  the  question  raised  by  this  topic,  that  which  has  re- 
sulted from  this  activity. 

First:  The  greatest  single  present  need  of  the  Single 
Tax  Movement  is  national  organization  and  directive 
programme.  This  work  must  have  at  least  four  and  pos- 
sibly more  major  divisions. 

A.  There   must   be   national   organization   for   propa- 
ganda. 

B.  There   must  be   national   organization   for  educa- 
tion of  a  more  formal  nature. 

C.  There  must  be  national  organization  for  financing. 

D.  There   must   be   national   organization   for   future 
political  action. 

Second:  This  organization  can  be  accomplished  re- 
gionally without  disturbing  any  present  activity  and 
without  increasing  the  burden  at  present  borne  by  those 
interested  in  the  Movement. 

Such  conclusions  backed  as  they  are  by  adequate  sur- 
vey and  considerable  discussion  call  for  a  suggested  modus 
operandi.  I  make  the  following  suggestions  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  should  it  be  acceptable,  for  action. 

First:    That  this  Congress  authorize  the  appointment 
of  a  temporary  National  Committee  and  instruct  them  to 
proceed  with  a  national  organization  as  follows: 
Region  or  Area  1.   Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
Area  2.    New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
Area  3.   Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Area  4.  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

Area  5.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Area  6.   Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 


Area  7.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

Area  8.   Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas. 
Area  9.   Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 

Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada  and  California. 
A  view  of  these  areas  will  reveal  that  there  is  a  terri- 
torial coherence  in  them  and  that  in  each  area  there  is  at 
present  operative  some   fairly  virile  effort,  some  tested 
leaders. 

The  question  of  organization  must  always  be  one  of 
evolution  and  it  is  not  possible  to  give  birth  to  any  scheme 
which  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  at  birth. 

Second:  That  the  temporary  National  Committee  be 
instructed  to  draw  up  plans  for  representation  by  areas 
in  a  National  Committee  and  the  terms  of  office  therein. 
Third:  That  the  temporary  National  Committee  be 
instructed  to  draw  up  plans  for  representation  in  future 
Congresses  so  that  the  action  of  such  Congresses  shall  be 
the  expression  of  representative  rather  than  individual 
judgments. 

Fourth:  That  the  temporary  National  Committee  be 
instructed  to  draw  up  plans  for  organization  operation 
in  at  least  the  four  categories  herein  suggested  and  sub- 
mit such  plans,  together  with  other  reports,  to  the  next 
Single  Tax  Congress. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  any  of  us  to  attempt  at  this 
time  to  restrict  or  define  the  work  of  this  suggested  tem- 
porary National  Committee,  but  there  are  a  few  things 
which  might  be  touched  on.  By  that  I  mean  we  may  give 
direction  if  not  content  to  their  deliberations. 

Perhaps  this  can  best  be  done  by  considering  the  ob- 
jectives which  might  be  accomplished  through  such  a 
scheme  or  organization.  Here  again  but  the  first  few 
silver  arrows  of  a  rising  sun  which  bespeak  the  advent  of 
a  brighter,  happier  day  of  justice  for  humanity,  can  be 
observed. 

In  such  organization  we  may  hope  for  ultimates,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  a  united  voice  backed  by  an  informed 
constituency.  Not  that  differences  of  opinion  could  or 
should  be  forever  silenced,  nor  that  they  are  always  and 
everywhere  bad.  This  is  not  so.  We  are  disciples  of 
liberty  and  seekers  after  justice.  Differences  of  opinion 
are  often  evidences  of  growing  pains,  the  birth  pangs  of 
discovered  truth.  But  it  is  a  tragic  thing  for  us  to  be 
the  trustees  of  a  significant  truth  and  the  legatees  of  such 
great  leaders  as  the  past  has  blessed  us  with  and  in  our 
day  of  need  not  to  be  able  to  give  one  voice  to  a  distracted 
world.  It  is  little  wonder  that  those  who  frantically 
seek  for  a  solution  for  the  present  world  condition  regard 
us  so  lightly  and  turn  to  nostrums  instead  of  the  truth 
which  we  have  to  present. 

We  might  hope  for  programme;  for  programme  for- 
mulated in  discussion,  adopted  by  a  recognized  congress 
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for  delegates  and  backed  by  a  united  consistency.  Almost 
any  voice  can  be  raised  and  any  scheme  proposed  and 
the  name  of  Single  Tax  tacked  on  to  it.  Then  those  in 
the  Movement  have  to  take  it,  for  what  can  they  do 
about  it?  They  can  support  it  with  fears  and  under  the 
duress  of  loyalty,  all  the  while  cursed  by  the  regret  that 
this  thing  was  not  more  fully  discussed  before  launching 
and  tormented  by  the  probability  of  failure.  It  is  a 
serious  and  grave  fallacy  which  possesses  some  Single 
Taxers,  that  any  publicity  is  better  than  no  publicity. 
The  publicity  of  failure  is  of  doubtful  worth  when  the 
failure  is  produced  by  a  lack  of  common  sense.  They 
can  fight  about  it.  How  the  enemies  of  the  germatic 
idea  love  this!  What  a  travesty  that  our  energies  should 
be  dissipated  in  this  manner.  This  has  been  the  age 
old  strategy  of  landlordism.  Make  Capital  and  Labor 
fight  while  landlords  devour  their  substance — make  Single 
Taxers  fight  Single  Taxers  and  let  the  public  know  them 
as  cranks.  Even  cranks  don't  like  cranks  if  they  recog- 
nize them. 

We  might  hope  for  standing.  At  present  the  Single 
Tax  advocate  gets  before  audiences  on  personality.  It 
is  intensely  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  on  the  bare  idea 
and  yet  the  idea  is  greater  than  any  personality.  W7hy 
should  we  have  to  beg  for  a  hearing?  Why  should  we 
have  to  camouflage  our  subject?  Take  your  Universities, 
your  Social  and  Service  Clubs,  your  myriad  of  other  or- 
ganizations having  group  meetings  and  discussions,  why 
cannot  Single  Taxers  get  before  such  groups  on  the  basis 
of  a  great  idea?  I  know,  if  you  do  not.  I  will  tell  you 
if  you  do  not  have  the  courage  to  phrase  it.  We  have  no 
standing  as  an  organization,  we  are  individuals  advocating 
an  ideal  in  the  light  of  our  own  personalities  and  un- 
supported by  concerted  Movement. 

Bear  with  me  in  my  last  point.  We  may  hope  for  a 
better  financed  programme  where  the  money  spent  will 
accomplish  more.  There  are  arguments  to  the  contrary 
but  experience  in  every  major  reform  and  in  all  potential 
organizations  has  just  one  message  on  this  point.  With 
adequate  organization,  with  directive  programme,  with 
supervised  activity  you  can  raise  more  money,  you  can 
spend  it  more  wisely,  you  can  accomplish  greater  things 
than  you  can  do  by  a  multitude  of  individual  efforts. 
Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  but  many  people  are  not 
willing  to  be  known  as  Single  Taxers  lest  a  swarm  of  sin- 
cere people  descent  on  them  to  obtain  financial  support 
for  the  "only  way  to  make  the  people  see  our  reform." 
If  you  control  the  purse  strings  you  can  direct  almost 
anyone,  you  can  win  elections,  you  can  silence  internal 
dissentions,  you  can  brand  mavericks  or  make  them  bellow 
at  the  moon. 

TO  take  a  tree  from  the  forest,  a  salmon  from   the 
river,  a  deer  from  the  hill,  or  a  cow  from  lowland 
strath,   is  what   no  Highlander  need   ever   think  shame 
upon. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Waverley,  ch.  18. 


The  Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

TO  those  watching  its  progress,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  growth  of  the  Henry  George  movement.  In 
a  recent  survey  to  determine  how  the  forty-eight  states 
were  represented  in  this  increase,  we  developed  some 
interesting  statistics.  We  took  nine  thousand  names 
from  the  list  we  have  built.  These  did  not  include  stu- 
dents of  the  School,  college  professors  or  bookdealers. 
New  York,  we  found,  was  most  largely  represented,  with 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 
following  in  the  order  named.  Nevada  had  the  smallest 
number  of  names  in  the  group  analyzed. 

Among  the  "trade"  we  now  have  four  hundred  and 
sixty  dealers  carrying  our  books,  twenty-nine  new  stores 
having  been  added  in  our  recent  campaign. 

The  Foundation  sent  several  volumes  to  the  Book  Fair, 
where  they  were  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Modern 
Book  Shop.  Visitors  to  the  Fair  report  that  the  books 
are  receiving  considerable  attention  from  'the  throngs 
passing  through. 

During  its  early  years  the  Foundation  printed  a  special 
edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  which  it  distributed 
free  to  libraries  throughout  the  country.  Since  then 
new  libraries  have  been  opened,  worn  copies  have  been 
discarded.  It  is  time  to  check  again.  This  time  our 
work  will  have  a  double  objective.  The  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  is  circulating  a  poster  announcing 
its  correspondence  course.  To  those  libraries  which 
agree  to  display  it,  the  Foundation  will  donate  a  copy 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Thus  new  shelves  will  be 
stocked,  worn  copies  replaced  and  students  secured  for 
the  course. 

Through  a  special  service  open  to  publishers,  we  cir- 
culate a  list  of  our  pamphlets  to  librarians  throughout 
the  country.  The  pamphlets  thus  sold  are  included  in 
reference  and  research  divisions.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  title  most  frequently  selected  by  librarians 
is  "A  Defense  of  the  Single  Tax  Principle,"  by  Professor 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown. 

In  1933,  in  response  to  our  advertisements,  Roy  A. 
Foulke,  Manager  of  the  Analytical  Report  Department 
of  Dun  and  Bradstreet's,  came  to  this  office  and  pur- 
chased "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  read — he  studied — 
George  conquered.  The  result  was  a  vigorous  article 
in  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  Monthly  Review.  For  a 
time  we  carried  reprints.  Lately  these  have  been  ex- 
hausted, but  still  the  requests  for  them  come  in.  Now 
we  have  a  new  reprint  of  the  article — an  old  friend  in  a 
new  and  most  attractive  garb.  It  is  a  two-page  folder 
on  colored  paper  with  the  title,  "Three  Important  Balance 
Sheet  Ratios,"  set  in  modern  type.  Those  who  want 
these  folders  may  have  them  at  cost.  A  package  of  fifty 
will  be  fifty  cents  postpaid. 
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An  interesting  visitor  to  the  office  was  Rogelio  Casas 
Cadilla,  President  of  the  Catalonian  Liga  Georgista 
Espanola.  He  was  interested  in  the  Georgeist  literature 
we  had  on  display  and  took  back  to  Spain  a  selection  of 
our  pamphlets  and  a  subscription  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
Mr.  Casas  Cadilla  recently  wrote  a  "Spanish  letter"  for 
Land  and  Liberty,  and  will  soon  be  back  at  work 
writing  articles  on  Single  Tax  for  a  leading  Barcelona 
newspaper. 

How  quickly  this  year  has  passed!  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  we  were  busy  with  Christmas  orders.  We 
worked  overtime,  and  Sundays,  too,  wrapping  books  in 
bright  papers,  planning  shipments  so  that  gifts  would 
reach  their  destination  "just  in  time."  Soon  our  office 
will  again  take  on  the  guise  of  Santa's  Workshop.  A  new 
Christmas  folder  is  being  prepared.  We  know  our  friends 
will  respond  in  the  same  whole-hearted  way  they  always 
have.  Current  events  have  turned  the  public  mind  to 
economics.  Books  once  considered  "heavy"  can  now 
be  classed  almost  as  "popular  reading."  A  Georgeist 
book,  more  than  ever,  is  an  appropriate  and  appreciated 
gift. 

FROM  OUR  MAIL  BAG 

It  has  come  to  my  mind  that  folks  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  I  recently  found  (and  purchased)  at  a  second- 
hand book  store  in  Los  Angeles  a  Business  Directory 
of  San  Francisco  for  1877-78 — "Langley's  San  Francisco 
Business  Directory."  This  old  book  of  430  pages,  about 
5  by  7  inches  in  size,  lists:  Henry  George,  inspector 
of  gas  meters,  531  Mission;  his  brother,  John  V.  George, 
books,  Bush  and  Polk  Sts.,  as  well  as  many  intimates  of 
Henry  George — James  S.  Maguire,  Edward  R.  Taylor, 
Henry  H.  Haight,  W.  M.  Hinton,  Frank  Eastman,  James 
V.  Coffey,  Dr.  Josselyn,  Cameron  H.  King  and  others. 

The  book  is  in  very  good  condition  and  in  addition  to 
the  alphabetical  directory  contains  a  classified  directory 
where  Henry  George  is  again  listed  under  "Inspectors." 
There  is  also  a  Chinese  Business  Directory  and  many 
advertisements,  several  of  shops  where  Henry  George 
at  times  was  employed. 

(Signed)  CLYDE  W.  SILVERNALE, 

Hollywood,  California. 

Our  President,  the  Honorable  Lawson  Purdy,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  we  here  in  the  office  wish  our  friends  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  New  Year  better  than  the  old, 
rich  in  contentment  and  prosperity. 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Acting  Secretary. 

r  I  AHE  first  and  universal  perception  of  mankind  is  that 
•*-  declared  by  the  American  Indian  Chief,  Black  Hawk: 
"The  Great  Spirit  has  told  me  that  land  is  not  to  be  made 
property  like  other  property.  The  earth  is  our  mother!  " 
And  this  primitive  perception  of  the  right  of  tall  men  to 
the  use  of  the  soil  from  which  all  must  live,  has  never 
been  obscured  save  by  a  long  course  or  usurpation  and 
oppression. — PROPERTY  IN  LAND,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

r  INHERE  is  not  much  change  in  the  broadcasting  routine 
-*-  of  the  past  two  months.  The  most  important  is 
the  addition  of  a  weekly  broadcast  to  the  schedule  of 
WBIL  which  is  an  important  station  of  5000  watt  power; 
and  also  the  carrying  of  the  Public  Service  Forum  Hour, 
Sundays,  to  the  affiliated  station  WRAX,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  broad- 
casts: 

Mon.,  WCNW,  2:30  p.  m.;  WWRL,  11:00  p.  m.  Wed., 
WCNW,  3:45  p.  m.  (Romance  of  Time);  WBIL,  6:30  p.  m. 
Thurs.,  WLTH,  8:15  a.  m.;  WBIL,  6:30  p.  m.  Fri., 
WDAS,  1 :00  p.  m.  (Phila.) ;  WSNJ,  3 :00  p.  m.  (Bridgeton). 
Sat.,  WWRL,  11:00  p.  m.  Sun.,  WBIL  (Public  Service 
Forum  Hour),  4:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  (C.  H.  I.,  Chair- 
man and  Director.) 

All  kilocycles  1400  to  1500  except  WBIL— 1100,  5000 
watts. 

The  following  were  the  Public  Service  Forum  Hour's 
guest  speakers  and  their  subjects  since  our  last  report: 

Sept  26:  J.  Bailey  Harvey,  City  College,  "Public 
Education  in  a  Democracy."  Oct.  3:  James  E.  Finegan, 
Pres.  Civil  Service  Commission,  "Civil  Service."  Oct. 
10:  Chas.  H.  Ingersoll,  Personsl  Interview  by  the  "Voice 
of  Experience."  Oct.  17:  Wm.  Stanley  Miller,  Pres., 
Dept.  of  Taxes,  "Taxes— A  Bill  for  Services  Rendered." 
Oct.  24:  E.  M.  Barradale,  Port  of  N.  Y.  Authority, 
"Bridge  Tolls."  Oct.  31,  Mrs.  Frances  Foley  Gannon, 
Deputy  Commissioner  Markets,  "Food  Prices."  Nov. 
7:  Dr.  Donald  B.  Thorburn,  Vice-Pres.  Osteopathic 
Society,  "Middle  Curative  Ground." 

Note  from  C.  H.  Ingersoll: 

The  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  not  being  present 
at  the  Detroit  Conference,  I  will  give  some  of  my  impres- 
sions though  I  know  the  Editor  was  represented  by  a  very 
competent  reporter,  John  L.  Monroe. 

An  efficient  programme  chairman  like  A.  Laurence 
Smith,  is  likely  not  to  be  every  time  available.  I  had  a 
fifteen  minute  spot  on  radio  station  WJBK,  Detroit. 
But  I  regret  that  it  was  not  delivered  to  a  session  of  the 
Congress  nor  announced  to  them;  this  I  hope  will  be 
corrected  next  year. 

I  had  ample  opportunity  to  explain  my  radio  work  and 
it  was  obviously  interesting  to  the  audience.  I  also 
took  part  in  discussion  of  suggested  campaigns  in  individual 
states  recommending  my  own  state  of  New  Jersey  as 
having  all  the  practical  qualities  for  a  campaign. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Williams  a  suggestion  which 
I  think  your  readers  will  be  interested  in.  It  is  to  try 
and  give  these  annual  conferences  an  element  of  continu- 
ity they  have  so  far  considerably  lacked.  As  illustrating 
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my  suggestion,  I  took  the  matter  of  meetings  and  broad- 
casts in  the  conference-city,  assuming  that  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  many  of  these  if  suitable  attention  is  given 
both  in  the  city  and  through  the  mails  to  all  Georgeists 
in  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  Congress  could  be  multiplied  by  de- 
veloping technique  of  arranging  meetings  and  securing 
speakers  in  advance.  Another  example  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  business  as  so  ably  presented  by  Mr.  Averill, 
Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Eccentric,  in  the  closing  ses- 
sion. If  this  could  be  made  a  continuing  programme, 
I  think  we  might  hope  to  accomplish  this  most  important 
of  all  objects — as  Averill  put  it,  "demand  a  million  dollars 
from  business  men  to  be  used  in  their  own  and  others' 
conversion." 

Excerpts  from  the  Ingersoll  Broadcasts: 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLANNING  A  "BUILDING  BOOM"  TO  STIMULATE 
FLAGGING  INDUSTRY,  is  the  most  unsound  thing  he  could  think  of, 
if  it  is  planned  along  usual  housing,  slum  clearance,  resettlement  lines 
such  as  all  such  plans  have  so  far  been.  The  reason  for  its  unsound- 
ness  is  primarily  that  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  its  investment  will 
go  into  land  values,  which  is,  economically,  like  burying  the  invest- 
ment in  the  ground.  Nothing  can  modify  this  waste  and  nothing 
can  prevent  this  waste  sabotaging  any  boom  or  plan  upon  which  it 
is  loaded.  There  is  one  way  and  one  way  only,  by  which  a  building 
boom  could  be  created  and  one  that  would  not  only  stimulate  flagging 
industry,  but  restore  it  permanently;  that  way  is  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious that  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  dispute  about  it.  It  is  to  remove 
two  embargoes  that  have  all  but  stopped  building,  and  have  deprived 
the  masses  of  their  homes,  created  slums,  etc.  Those  embargoes 
are:  (1)  The  taxing  of  everything  going  into  buildings — the  pro- 
duction of  all  building  materials,  which  probably  makes  them  cost 
double.  (2)  Is  the  failure  to  tax  monopoly  and  speculation  in 
building  sites — which  has  (a)  caused  taxes  on  materials;  and  more 
important,  taxes  that  fall  on  the  upkeep  of  homes — on  all  the  neces- 
sities of  living;  (3)  created  high  land  values  and  ground  rents,  that 
have  closed  opportunities  for  profitable  building,  employment  of 
labor,  and  supply  of  cheap  houses. 

RAMSAY  MACDONALD  HAS  CLOSED  His  COLORFUL  CAREER.  He 
started  it  very  auspiciously — on  the  right  track — killing  off  England's 
worse  curse,  which  is  landlordism.  He  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Lloyd  George,  Phillip  Snowden,  and  many  other  big  states- 
men of  England  who  had  the  idea  that  "the  people  of  England  should 
not  be  prepassers  on  their  own  soil,"  farther  advanced  than  it  has 
been  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  But  Macdonald,  like  so 
many  other  reformers,  got  off  on  the  more  alluring  communistic 
trail,  became  a  "Laborite,"  and  then  was  ground  between  conser- 
vatives, tories,  and  liberals. 

HERE  is  EXTRAORDINARY  NEWS.  Up  in  Quebec,  the  Premier 
has  sent  his  police  to  close  up  a  communist  paper,  The  Light. 
In  our  country — and  I'm  sure  in  most  other  countries — the  com- 
munists are  closing  up  the  papers  they  do  not  like.  Examples  are 
the  Newark  Ledger,  Seattle  Post-Intelligentser,  Toledo  Blade,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  President  Heywood  Broun,  of  the  writers 
Guilde  Union  of  course  will  deny  that  he  is  a  communist,  or  that 
that  Guild  is;  and  I  admit  it  so  far  as  names  and  labels  go.  But 
before  long  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  of  testing  communism  by  what 
people  do,  say,  and  thiik. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  LABOR  PARTY  is  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  BUILDING, 
out  of  A.  F.  L.,  C.  I.  O.  and  non-partisan  League  material.  The 


move  is  inspired  by  the  defeat  of  the  Progressive  Rev.  Clee  by  the 
republican  and  democratic  machines.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
need  for  a  third  party  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country;  but  this 
material  will  not  produce  the  right  kind  of  a  party.  The  Repub- 
lical  party  is  guilty  of  monopolism.  The  Democratic  party  is  guilty 
of  not  challenging  monopolism;  but  none  of  the  third  party  advo- 
cates have  got  any  concept  of  monopolism.  They  all  are  chasing 
big  business  and  the  rich  man. 

MAYOR  LAGUARDIA  is  LOSING  NO  TIME  IN  MOVING  UPON  THE 
FAMOUS  TAMMANY  INSTITUTION.— The  Transit  Board.  Their 
last  popular  act  was  to  give  Jimmy  Walker  a  $12,000  job  with  a 
$12,000  pension  tied  to  it.  Before  that,  they  killed  a  half  billion 
dollar  deal  of  buying  subways,  etc.  Whatever  virtues  and  merits 
the  Board  can  claim  for  itself,  it  may  as  well  throw  up  its  hands, 
unless  Tammany  is  prepared  to  do  a  little  job  of  house  cleaning. 
Tammany  needs  to  have  the  word  Jefferson  rubbed  into  it;  and  not 
merely  the  word  but  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Jefferson,  must  be 
agreed  to  as  being  no  monopoly,  and  no  bureaucracy.  On  this 
foundation,  Tammany  could  build  back — and  perhaps  quite  rapidly. 

A  CUSTOM  HOUSE  oath  is  a  by-word;  our  assessors 
regularly  swear  to  assess  all  property  at  its  full, 
true,  cash  value,  and  habitually  do  nothing  of  the  kind; 
men  who  pride  themselves  on  their  personal  and  com- 
mercial honor  bribe  officials  and  made  false  returns; 
and  the  demoralizing  spectacle  is  constantly  presented 
of  the  same  court  trying  a  murderer  one  day  and  a  vendor 
of  unstamped  matches  the  next! 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

Opposed  to  Buying 

Out  Landowners 

THE  point  that  interests  me  is  why  certain  individuals 
in  this  country  are  in  the  happy  position  of  holding 
between  30,000  and  40,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land. 
Apparently  they  themselves  do  not  want  to  use  it.  They 
are  practising  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude,  and  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  utilized  by  any  other  individual.  Why 
should  the  Government  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to  buy 
back  what  already  belongs  to  the  people?  We  were 
assured  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  that  up  to 
date  about  70,000  acres  had  been  repurchased.  I  am 
tatally  opposed  to  the  repurchase  of  land  in  any  shape  or 
form.  There  is  no  justification  for  it,  because  usually 
when  the  Government  is  in  the  market  to  repurchase 
the  price  of  the  land  is  lifted  against  it.  Not  only  that 
the  Government  has  to  buy  a  big  tract  of  country  at  an 
average  price.  Quite  a  lot  of  it  may  not  be  suitable  for 
cultivation,  and  the  result  is  that  when  people  are  placed 
on  the  better  portion  the  price  of  the  land  has  to  be  loaded 
to  compensate  for  the  inferior  section,  with  the  result 
that  many  settlers  are  not  able  to  make  a  success  of  their 
holdings.  The  logical  way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
is  not  to  buy  out  landowners  at  the  expsnse  of  the  general 
tacpayer,  but  to  call  upon  all  those  owners  who  are  in 
possession  of  land  which  they  do  not  use  to  pay  the  full 
annual  rental  value  into  the  public  Treasury.  When 
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that  is  done  it  is  no  longer  profitable  for  any  person  to 
hold  land  for  speculation,  and  legitimate  users  of  land 
will  be  able  to  get  it,  not  by  paying  a  fictitious  price,  but 
by  paying  the  annual  value  into  the  Treasury  as  they 
should  be  able  to  do  under  a  decent  system  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  at  one  time 
had  thoughts  along  these  lines  in  regard  to  local  govern- 
ment purchases,  if  he  did  not  have  them  in  regard  to 
State  purchases,  therefore  I  hope  he  will  see  the  error 
of  his  ways  and  will  in  the  course  of  time  take  these  values 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  have  been  responsible 
for  bringing  them  into  existence. 

HON.  E.  J.  CRAIGIE, 
in  the  Australian  House  of  Assembly. 

N 

An  Interesting  Analysis 


table  was  prepared  by  the  research  bureau  of  the  Kansas 
State  Legislative  Council : 


F^HE  landlords  who  absorb  in  all  our  Massachusetts 
-*-  towns  and  cities  the  rental  values  created  by  the 
presence  of  the  people,  and  their  lawyers  who  strive  that 
no  legislation  shall  be  considered  that  will  modify  this 
taking  public  property  for  private  use,  are  scheming  to 
advance  once  more  through  their  agents  in  the  next  legis- 
lature the  idea  of  a  sales  tax.  The  state  needs  more  money 
for  its  destitute  and  underprivileged,  and  the  absorbers 
of  social  values  in  ground  rents  know  that  if  a  red  herring 
is  not  drawn  across  the  legislative  trail  someone  will  be 
calling  attention  to  the  special  privileges  they  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  and  the  legislature  may  move  at  last  to 
take  these  public  values  for  the  public  use.  Naturally 
the  landlords  will  continue  to  abstract  these  values  for 
their  own  use  as  long  as  the  law  permits  them  to  do  so, 
and  do  their  utmost  to  fix  and  keep  the  burden  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  upon  other  classes  of  people.  Their  per- 
petual cry,  uttered  on  general  principles,  year  in  and  year 
out,  is  "reduce  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate."  as  if  that 
were  not  the  proper  place  for  it!  By  professional  and 
perpetual  groaning  over  the  "burden"  on  real  estate, 
they  influence  people  to  think  in  those  terms  and  con- 
tinue their  monopoly.  Reiteration  of  a  single  idea  dead- 
ens independent  brain  action. 

Wellesley  is  not  a  settlement  of  privileged  persons, 
and  its  heads  of  families  should  be  alert  to  see  that  its 
representatives  in  the  legislature  do  not  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  landlords  to  impose  a  sales  tax  upon  them. 
Wholly  aside  from  the  physical  nuisance  of  paying  such 
a  tax  is  the  rank  injustice  of  its  incidence  upon  the  poor 
and  people  of  small  incomes.  The  larger  the  family  the 
greater  the  burden,  and  the  smaller  the  income  the  heavier 
the  percentage  of  the  load.  To  the  thoughtless  it  seems 
easy  to  pay,  but  actually  it  is  the  means  by  which  the 
men  of  wealth  transfer  their  tax  load  to  the  backs  of  the 
working  people.  In  order  to  illustrate  just  how  this 
works  out,  I  want  to  show  by  the  following  table  just 
how  this  tax  affects  the  various  income  classes.  The 


AMOUNT  OF  VARIOUS 
DIFFERENT 

INCOME 


RETAIL  TAXES  TAKEN  FROM 
INCOME  GROUPS 


Proportion 
of  income 
affected 


Approximate  Amount 

per  year  per  $1,000 

of  income 


$1,000  and  under 

60.9 

$1,000  under    $2,000 

58.6 

$2,000 

$3,000 

49.4 

$3,000 

$5,000 

42.9 

$5,000 

$10,000 

39.3 

$10,000 

$25,000 

31.7 

$25,000 

$50,000 

22.2 

$50,000 

$100,000 

18.4 

$100,000 

$150,000 

15.5 

$150,000 

$300,000 

12.1 

$300,000 

$500,000 

4.2 

$500,000 

$1,000,000 

2.5 

$1,000,000  and  over 

1.0 

:!uding 
ood, 
cent  tax 

Including 
food, 
3  per  cent  tax 

$8.22 

$18.27 

7.92 

17.58 

8.61 

14.82 

8.43 

12.87 

8.67 

11.79 

7.23 

9.51 

5.43 

6.60 

4.86 

5.52 

4.11 

4.65 

3.12 

3.63 

1.08 

1.26 

.63 

.75 

.24 

.30 

Michigan  has  a  3  per  cent  tax  applying  to  every  kind 
of  commodity  purchased,  including  food.  This  means 
that  the  workingman  with  an  income  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars or  less  pays  at  a  rate  60  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  man  who  enjoys  an  income  of  a  million  dollars  or  more. 
The  people  of  Michigan  should  unite  in  a  demand  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  this  vicious  tax  scheme,  just  as  those  in  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  several  other  States  have  done. 

Let  us  nip  this  rotten  proposal  in  the  bud  in  our  state, 
and  not  wait  until  we  feel  the  pinch  of  it  before  we  awaken. 
FRANKLIN  WENTWORTH,  in  Wellesley  (Mass.)  Forum. 

Presentation  of  the  Death  Mask 
of  Henry  George  at  Princeton 

ON  Sunday  afternoon,  October  31,  1937,  at  beautiful 
Princeton  University,  alma  mater  of  Woodrow  Wilson , 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of  Henry  George 
was  observed.  It  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
presentation  to  the  University  of  his  death  mask,  cast 
in  bronze  by  direction  of  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille. 
The  mask  will  take  its  place  in  the  Laurence  Hutton 
Collection,  which  includes  masks  taken  from  nature, 
either  before  or  after  death,  of  Bobby  Burns,  Schiller, 
Beethoven,  Lincoln,  Walt  Whitman,  the  third  Napoleon, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Thackeray,  Mendelesohn,  Cavour 
and  many  others. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  this  meeting,  of  which  Mr. 
Frederic  Cyrus  Leubuscher  was  Chairman,  included: 
Professor  Robert  Ball  of  Princeton  University,  Daniel 
Carter  Beard,  Terese  F.  Burger,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim, 
Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Eckert,  Whidden  Graham,  Bolton  Hall,  Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Professor  Lewis  Jerome  Johnson  of  Harvard 
University,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson, 
Professor  Broadus  Mitchell  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
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John  Moody,  Amos  Pinchot,  Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  Hon. 
Samuel  Seabury,  Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel,  Harry  Wein- 
berger, and  Professors  Charles  Raymond  Whittlesey  and 
Walter  Lincoln  Whittlesey  of  Princeton  University. 

In  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Leubuscher  paid  stir- 
ring tribute  to  his  friend  and  leader,  Henry  George. 
"Princeton,"  he  said,  "honors  the  memory  of  a 
great  American,  and  Princeton  honors  itself  by  includ- 
ing in  its  collection  of  life  and  death  masks  the  death 
mask  of  Henry  George.  And  now  for  all  time  there  will 
be  enshrined  in  this  noble  collection  the  features  of  the 
prophet  who  would  have  abolished  war;  for  he  preached 
free  land,  free  trade,  free  thought,  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  man." 

In  the  speech  of  presentation  which  followed,  Mrs. 
deMille  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  Benjamin  W. 
Burger,  who  in  collecting  Henry  George  memorabilia  came 
into  possession  of  the  original  death  mask  of  Henry  George, 
and  the  generous  bequest  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
which  made  the  gift  possible.  "With  this  factual 
record,"  she  continued,  "this  bronze  counterpart  of  the 
dead  Henry  George,  goes  the  spirit  of  a  great  Pathfinder." 
Mrs.  deMille  recalled  the  grey  Sunday  afternoon  in  1897 
when  the  tired,  weary  body  of  Henry  George  lay  in  state 
while  thousands  said  their  last  farewell. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  the  mask  was  unveiled, 
and  we  saw  for  the  first  time  this  remarkable  likeness  of 
Henry  George.  It  was  tremendously  impressive.  News- 
paper photographers  gathered  around  and  pictures  were 
taken  for  reproduction  in  important  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  dailies.  The  New  York  Times  gave  it  prominent 
space. 

Charles  Raymond  Whittlesey,  Professor  of  Economics, 
received  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  University.  He  told 
us  that  no  student  graduates  from  Princeton  without  an 
acquaintance  with  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  has 
been  required  reading  at  the  University  for  many  years. 
In  closing  he  said,  "In  the  name  of  all  economists  I  thank 
you,  and  in  the  name  of  Princeton  University  I  accept 
this  gift." 

Another  speaker  to  pay  tribute  to  Henry  George  was 
Professor  Broadus  Mitchell,  Associate  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  described 
the  meeting  as  "only  one  incident  in  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  permanent  place  of  Henry  George  in  the 
economic  thought  of  his  country  and  the  world."  The 
speech  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM. 

Walter  Lincoln  Whittlesey,  Professor  of  Politics  at 
Princeton,  spoke  of  the  "great  heart  of  Henry  George — 
the  idealist  who  sought  the  law  of  human  betterment 
and  spent  himself  in  his  devoted  search  for  truth." 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall  (Princeton  '75),  in  a  speech  which 
was  greeted  with  applause,  said  that  even  as  the  watch- 
word of  the  Romans  had  been  "Carthage  must  be  de- 


stroyed" our  watchword  must  be  "Our  present  land  system 
must  be  destroyed." 

Last  on  the  list  of  speakers  was  Dr.  Walter  Mendel- 
son,  friend  of  Henry  George,  who  in  the  last  illness  gave 
medical  advice.  He  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  George,  whom 
he  described  as  "an  ever  faithful  and  watchful  com- 
panion." 

The  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Lancaster  M.  Greene 
was  read  from  Wm.  J.  Schieffelin: 

"May  the  mask  of  Henry  George  added  to  the  his- 
toric collection  constantly  remind  us  of  the  eternal  truth 
he  proclaimed." 

Hon.  Samual  Seabury  wrote: 

My  dear  Mrs.  deMille: 

Your  message  was  delivered  to  me  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  Princeton  on  October 
31.  I  am  already  down  for  at  least  three  mass  meetings 
on  that  night  and  one  radio  address,  that  being  the  last 
meeting  during  the  campaign. 

I  shall,  however,  be  delighted  to  have  you  use  my  name 
if  you  care  to  on  the  committee  to  which  you  refer. 

From  Hon.  John  W.  Davis: 

In  the  front  rank  of  American  writers  on  political 
economy  place  must  always  be  reserved  for  him.  He 
was  a  profound,  original  thinker  with  an  unsurpassed 
capacity  for  clear  and  convincing  exposition.  One  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  his  conclusions,  one  may  doubt 
or  accept  his  remedies,  but  no  one  can  deny  to  him  utter 
sincerity  and  the  courage  to  attack  such  abuses  as  he 
saw,  no  matter  how  securely  entrenched.  The  whole 
aim  and  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  leave  human  society 
better  than  he  found  it. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  can  send  an  idea  out  into 
the  world  with  such  burning  force  that  it  lives  on  long 
after  its  author  has  gone.  When  he  hurled  his  work  on 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  into  the  complacent  atmosphere 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  shook  the  political  thought 
of  the  world.  No  man  could — no  man  can — read  it 
with  indifference  to  the  evils  which  he  pictured.  While 
it  is  possible  to  believe  that  he  underestimated  the  dif- 
ficultie  sin  applying  his  remedy  of  a  Single  Tax  and  ex- 
aggerated the  benefits  that  would  result,  his  fundamental 
theses  of  the  inherent  injustice  of  monopolistic  control 
of  land  and  land  value  has  never,  I  think,  been  success- 
fully answered. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  for  his  disciples  to 
hold  him  up  to  the  world  merely  as  the  advocate  of  the 
Single  Tax.  His  political  thought  went  far  beyond  it. 
He  was  a  liberal  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Indeed, 
I  know  of  no  more  inspiring  passages  of  English  prose 
than  those  which  are  contained  in  the  closing  chapters 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Daniel  Carter  Beard,  known  the  world  over  as  "Dan 
Beard,"  wrote: 

My  dear  Mrs.  deMille: 

I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigue  caused  by 
the  Roosevelt  Pilgrimage,  and  I  fear  I  cannot  promise 
to  be  on  hand,  much  as  I  would  love  it.  I  would  like  to 
meet  again  those  who  are  left  of  my  old  associates,  but 
I  fear  I  may  not  do  so. 
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I  have  personally  met  practically  all  of  the  big  men 
of  my  time,  the  so-called  great  man  of  my  time:  scholars, 
literary  men,  statesmen,  high  officials  and  royalty.  But 
as  I  was  shaking  hands  with  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
I  looked  them  in  the  eye  and  I  felt  that  I  could  say, 
"There's  a  man,"  and  striking  myself  on  the  chest,  say, 
"Here's  another!  "  Out  of  all  that  crowd  of  people, 
there  are  only  two  in  whose  presence  I  felt  like  standing 
hat  in  hand,  because  behind  those  simple  men,  I  felt 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  an  awe-inspiring  giant,  and  that 
giant  was  a  determination  to  live  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  humanity.  One  of  these  men  was  very  tall 
and  one  of  them  was  comparatively  small.  One  we  knew 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  other  was  called  Henry 
George. 


Land  Valuation 


in 

New  Zealand 


TN  New  Zealand  there  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  system 
L  of  valuation  by  the  Government,  mostly  done  every 
five  years,  and  local  bodies  use  this  as  a  basis  for  rating 
purposes,  depending  on  whether  they  rate  on  the  capi- 
tal, annual  or  unimproved  value.  When  notices  of  the 
new  valuation  are  served  on  property  owners  they  are 
entitled  to  object  and  go  go  before  an  assessment  court 
presided  over  by  a  magistrate.  They  can  be  represented 
by  counsel  or  state  their  own  cases  and  frequently  valua- 
tions are  reduced.  In  between  valuations  people  by 
paying  £2.2.0  can  have  a  new  valuation  made  and  this 
is  often  done  for  the  purpose  of  paying  lower  rates  when 
there  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  land  values,  but  it  is  very 
unfair  on  the  rest  of  the  ratepayers  who  have  not  thought 
of  doing  the  same  or  have  not  the  money.  For  many 
years  there  used  to  be  a  provision  in  the  Act  that  if  the 
land  owner  objected  to  the  value  put  on  his  property  he 
could  insist  that  the  Government  take  it  over  or  come 
down  to  his  price.  But  when  the  depression  came  on 
the  last  Government  abolished  this  provision.  Now  the 
new  Labor  Government  brought  in  a  clause  that  when 
the  owner  objected  it  has  the  right  to  try  and  arrange 
a  sale  at  his  figure.  Recently  an  owner  protested  when 
a  sale  was  arranged  and  wanted  to  increase  his  own  figure 
but  the  Supreme  Court  gave  a  decision  that  once  he  had 
made  his  figure  he  could  not  go  back  on  it  and  the  sale 
was  consumated.  —  G.  M.  FOWLDS. 

A  Word  on  Organization 


time  to  time  we  are  reminded  of  the  desir- 
ability  of  organization  to  further  the  Henry  George 
idea.  Whatever  the  outcome  such  an  organization  can- 
not spring  into  full  form  at  once.  At  the  recent  confer- 
ence at  Detroit  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate 
plans. 

The    following    suggestion    may    be    of    interest.     In 


practically  every  hamlet,  town,  city  or  rural  district  in 
the  country  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  sub- 
scribes to  the  Telephone  service.  So  universal  is  this, 
that  the  "Phone  Book"  has,  to  a  large  extent,  super- 
seded other  directories.  In  most  of  these  places  let  us 
assume  that  there  are  one  or  more  Single  Taxers  whose 
name  may  appear  in  the  Telephone  Directory.  If  only 
one  an  extra  listing  under  his  number  should  appear  as 
The  Single  Tax  Society.  This  might  cost  fifty  cents 
a  month  and  if  more  than  one  Single  Taxer  the  expense 
should  be  shared.  If  more  funds  are  available  an  adver- 
tisement might  be  inserted  in  the  local  paper  at  regular 
intervals  giving  the  name  and  telephone  number  of  the 
Single  Tax  Society  and  soliciting  inquiries. 

In  the  larger  cities  where  an  organized  Single  Tax  group 
already  exists  their  phone  number  could  be  used.  In 
each  State  one  central  large  city  should  be  that  State 
headquarters  and  again  the  'phone  number  of  an  organi- 
zation already  existing  may  be  used.  Inquiries  regard- 
ing Single  Tax  could  be  answered  locally  or  referred  to 
State  Headquarters  and  perhaps  further  referred  to  a 
National  headquarters.  Each  inquiry  should  enclose 
stamp  for  reply. 

The  wide-spread  advertising  value  of  such  a  plan,  if 
practical,  would  be  incalculable.  The  expense  would 
fall  so  lightly  on  each  individual  and  would  be  so  widely 
spread  that  it  would  hardly  be  noticed.  The  result  should 
be  an  ever  increasing  list  of  Single  Taxers  and  prospects. 

Some  funds  for  early  publicity  would  be  needed  and 
later  for  administration  expenses  but  the  latter  would  be 
in  response  to  a  demand  created. — C.  H.  KENDAL. 

Selling  the  View 

AN  OBSERVANT  TRAVELLER 

TV/TR.  C.  J.  FLEMING,  of  Matamata,  who  has  been 
•L'-*-  on  a  visit  to  his  father  in  Natal,  evidently  noted 
the  things  that  matter. 

Writing  to  the  Matamata  Record  Mr.  Fleming  stated 
that  Durban  seemed  to  have  the  dearest  residential  sec- 
tions in  the  world.  The  size  varied  from  a  quarter  to  a 
sixth  of  an  acre,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  in  any 
good  suburb  under  £450.  A  glimpse  of..the  ocean  added 
at  least  £100,  and  £500  to  £600  was  a  common  price  for 
a  section  with  a  sea  view. 

Yes,  a  sea  view  added  about  £400  per  acre.  Talk 
about  private  "ownership"  of  land.  "There's  one  born 
every  minute"  right  enough! 

Johnny  Jones,  Wentworth  and  Campbell  claimed  to 
have  bought  the  whole  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand 
in  the  early  days!  Taking  this  "ownership"  business  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  one  man  could  "own"  all  of  New 
Zealand ! 

Land  "ownership,"  as  distinct  from  security  of  tenure 
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and  possession,  is  in  for  a  rude  shock  in  the  fulness  of 
time. 

Washington  Letter 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  D.  C.  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  for 
the  present  season  was  held  on  Monday,  October  4,  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Campbell,  1407  Newton  Street  northwest. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Helene  H.  McEvoy,  known 
in  Single  Tax  circles  as  "Alaska  Jane,"  the  newly  elected  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Minnie  L.  White,  presided. 

At  this  meeting,  Miss  Alice  I.  Siddall  read  a  carefully  thought-out 
bill  for  the  transfer  of  taxes  from  improvements  to  land  values,  and 
also  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  looking  toward  this  end,  in 
case  an  amendment  should  be  believed  necessary. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  read  an  article  by  Louis  D.  Beckwith 
from  his  paper  No  Taxes,  which  set  the  argumentative  ball  rolling 
for  awhile.  Mr.  Walter  I.  Swanton  read  an  account  which  he  had 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  President  Roosevelt's  five  homes,  dealing 
with  their  respective  values  and  the  taxes  assessed  thereon.  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Campbell  read  a  recent  contribution  by  himself  to  Land 
and  Liberty. 

The  meeting  of  November  1  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Walter 
I.  Swanton  and  his  two  daughters  Lucy  and  Edith,  at  1464  Belmont 
Street,  with  the  vice-president,  Mrs.  White,  in  the  chair  again,  as  a 
letter  received  from  Mrs.  McEvoy  had  told  of  her  continued  stay  in 
Canada,  but  expressed  the  hope  of  being  with  us  at  the  December 
meeting. 

During  the  business  meeting,  a  letter  was  read  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  to  act  as  hostess  at  one  of  the 
combination  luncheons  and  sewing  bees  being  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  by  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  with  which  our  or- 
ganization is  affiliated,  and  Mrs.  White,  Mrs.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  luncheon  and  programme 
for  the  afternoon,  which  was  considered  a  good  opportunity  to  spread 
some  more  gospel  of  the  Georgeian  philosophy. 

Mr.  Swanton,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  gave  a  five-minute 
explanation  of  the  Single  Tax  for  the  benefit  of  guests  present. 

It  was  announced  that  an  effort  was  being  made,  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  a  national  organization,  to  get  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  Single  Taxers  in  the  country  for  a  mailing  list,  and  a  request 
was  made  for  those  in  the  District  to  be  added. 

The  programme  for  this  evening  took  the  form  of  echoes  of  the 
recent  Convention,  by  the  four  persons  present — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Marino  of  Stockton,  California;  Miss  Alice  I.  Siddall,  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie — who  had  attended  the  Detroit  Conference,  following 
which,  the  discussion  gradually  widened  to  include  Henry  Ford,  the 
C.  I.  O.,  the  California  campaign,  the  Pittsburgh  Graded  Tax  Plan, 
and  kindred  subjects. — GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

LIFE  OF  FATHER  McGLYNN  * 

The  importance  of  the  story  Stephen  Bell  has  to  tell -us  in  his  book, 
"Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet,"  has  lost  nothing 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  telling.  The  utter  lack  of  any  attempt  at 
literary  style  throws  into  greater  relief  the  facts  related,  facts  of  such 
weight  that  their  repercussion  was  felt  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
land  in  which  Father  McGlynn  lived,  worked  and  suffered.  And 
far  beyond  the  years  of  his  lifetime.  For  the  story  of  the  life  of  Father 
McGlynn  is  far  more  than  the  story  of  the  life  of  one  Irish-American 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  story  of  the  conflict 

*"Dr.  Edward  McGlynn.     Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet."     By  Stephen    Bell.     The 
Devin  Adair  Co.,  New  York.     $3.00. 


of  true  religion  with  Churchianity,  the  conflict  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Divine  Law  with  that  institution,  setting  itself  up  as  the  embodiment 
of  Divine  Law,  is  here  ...  as  elsewhere  also  shown  to  be  but  another 
expression  of  entrenched  temporal  power.  Father  McGlynn,  a  devout 
Catholic,  to  the  last  faithful  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  priest. 
The  story,  as  Mr.  Bell  tells  it,  is  pitiless  in  its  revelations  of  what  had 
happened  to  that  Church  which  was  once  the  expression  of  a  religion 
of  service,  of  brotherly  Love.  In  his  reiteration  of  his  belief  that 
"The  very  essence  of  all  religion  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man"  .  .  .  and  in  what  he  endured  to  live  up  to 
this  belief,  Father  McGlynn  showed  the  world  how  the  mighty  Empire 
of  the  Church  stood  perhaps  for  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  ...  or  openly  denied,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  story  of  Dr.  McGlynn's  split  with  the  Church,  his  Excom- 
munication, and  eventual  Reinstatement,  takes  up  a  large  part  of  this 
book,  as  indeed  it  took  up  a  large  part  of  his  life.  And  the  author 
dwells  on  the  details  of  this  struggle  in  what  seems  at  times,  to  a  non- 
Church  person  at  least,  too  great  a  length.  But  he  is  justified  because 
it  was  undoubtedly  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  subject.  The  facts,  so 
satisfactorily  clear  to  a  non-Catholic,  were  what  distressed  Father 
McGlynn,  and  it  is  well  that  the  author  reiterates  the  excommuni- 
cated priest's  repeated  avowals  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Church, 
that  is,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church  or  even  with  the  spirit  of  the 
organized  body  of  the  Church,  but  only  with  some  of  those  in  power 
who  misinterpreted  what,  to  him,  were  doctrines  of  vital  truth.  And, 
to  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  at  least,  this  continued  stand  on 
the  part  of  Father  McGlynn  is  of  value.  Because  in  spite  of  it,  he 
still  had  the  courage  of  a  greater  conviction,  and  because  of  his  under- 
standing of  what  to  us  is  vital  fundamental  truth  of  divine  and  human 
law,  he  took  upon  himself  the  onus  of  apparent  opposition  to  the 
Church  in  which  he  believed.  A  great  spirit  truly,  a  courage  un- 
believeable.  It  is  easy  to  oppose  that  in  which  we  do  not  believe. 
But  to  stand  firm  in  opposition  to  that  which  has  been  our  mental 
and  spiritual  life;  to  be,  unwillingly  perhaps,  the  instrument  of  proof 
to  the  world  of  the  weakness  of  that  structure  that  had  built  itself 
up  around  the  religion  of  Christ  .  .  .  the  structure  of  which  he  had 
been  a  part  .  .  .  that  takes  courage.  Those  of  us  to  whom  only  the 
weakness  of  the  Church  is  apparent,  who  have  come  to  look  on  it 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  upholders  of  exploiting  temporal  power 
...  we  would  have  welcomed  the  conflict.  To  Father  McGlynn  it 
must  have  been  a  tearing  asunder  of  his  very  soul.  And  the  fact 
that  he  endured  it  and  stood  fast  in  his  convictions  proved  two  facts: 
First  that  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  was  truly  of  the  Great  Ones  of  earth; 
and  secondly  that  the  doctrine  which  could  force  such  a  man  to  do 
what  must  have  seared  his  soul  in  the  doing,  must  indeed  be  a  doctrine 
of  fundamental  truth.  What  Edward  McGlynn  did,  proved  him  a 
great  man.  And  that  he  did  it  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  he  learned 
from  Henry  George,  proved  that  Henry  George  also  was  one  of  the 
Great. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  believes  in  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  as  preached  by  Henry  George,  not  to  grow  en- 
thusiastic over  the  story  of  what  Edward  McGlynn,  ordained  priest 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  sacrificed  and  endured  for  the  sake  of 
it.  Even  though  that  Church  may  not  mean  so  much  to  us.  ... 

The  story  loses  nothing  in  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  Mr. 
Bell's  writing.  He  tells  us  of  the  early  life  of  Edward  McGlynn, 
his  studies  in  Rome,  his  early  years  of  priesthood.  And  then  the 
reading  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  which  changed  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  What  Father  McGlynn  says  of  his  state  of  mind  before 
reading  that  book  is  worth  quoting,  for  so  many  of  us  have  gone  through 
the  same  mental  groping. 

"I  had  begun  to  feel  life  made  a  burden  by  the  never-ending  pro- 
cession of  men,  women  and  children  coming  to  my  door,  begging  not 
so  much  for  alms  as  for  employment;  .  .  .  personally  appealing  to 
me  to  obtain  for  them  an  opportunity  of  working  for  their  daily  bread. 
.  .  .  I  began  to  ask  myself:  'Is  there  no  remedy?  Is  this  God's  order 
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that  the  poor  shall  be  constantly  becoming  poorer  in  all  our  large 
cities,  the  world  over?" 

And  again  he  says: 

I  had  never  found  so  clear  an  exposition  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
involuntary  poverty,  and  its  remedy,  as  I  found  in  that  immortal 
work. 

I  became  all  aglow  with  a  new  and  clearer  light  that  had  come  to 
my  mind  in  such  full  consonance  with  all  my  thoughts  and  aspirations 
from  earliest  childhood,  and  I  did,  as  best  I  could,  what  I  could  to 
justify  the  teachings  of  that  great  work  based  on  the  essence  of  all 
religion  .  .  .  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man." 

Mr.  Bell  gives  an  excellent  recital  of  the  years  to  follow  when  the 
big-hearted  priest,  the  gifted  orator,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  exter- 
mination of  involuntary  poverty  through  the  extermination  of  monopoly 
of  natural  resources,  and  of  what  it  cost  him  to  do  it.  It  is  a  recital 
of  value,  more  today  even  than  in  years  gone  by.  Because  the  rush- 
ing years  between  have  somewhat  obliterated  the  conflict,  and  many 
persons  have  possibly  come  to  regard  it  as  merely  an  internal  question 
of  Church  politics.  Understandable,  when  we  read  what  Mr.  Bell 
has  to  say  of  the  attitude  of  most  newspapers  and  leading  contro- 
versial magazines  of  the  day,  few  of  which  seem  to  have  seen  how 
important  was  the  doctrine  for  which  this  priest  gave  so  much.  Even 
those  organs  of  public  opinion  which  did  not  object  to  exposing  the 
arrogance  of  leading  men  of  the  Church  were  still  wary  of  empha- 
sizing the  attack  on  modern  society's  most  important  monopoly  as 
shown  by  the  writings  of  Henry  George  and  the  stand  taken  by  Father 
McGlynn.  Characteristic  of  this  is  the  fact  that  a  great  Encyclo- 
pedia of  high  standing  as  a  work  of  reference,  mentions  Father  McGlynn 
only  in  a  few  words  in  a  short  article  on  Archbishop  Corrigan  as  "a 
New  York  priest  and  fellow-student  with  Corrigan  at  Rome  who 
disapproved  of  parochial  schools,  refused  to  go  to  Rome  for  examina- 
tion and  was  excommunicated  in  July,  1887,  but  returned  to  the 
Church  five  years  later"  (!  !)  Not  a  word  about  the  doctrines  that 
caused  the  conflict.  .  .  .  And  not  another  word  about  Dr.  McGlynn 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Bell  gives  a  fine  picture  of  the  friendship  between  Father 
McGlynn  and  Henry  George;  their  unfortunate  estrangement  during 
the  Cleveland  administration,  and  the  reconciliation  later.  He  gives 
in  full  Father  McGlynn's  marvellous  doctrinal  statement  regarding 
Henry  George's  economic  teaching,  the  paper  which  was  accepted 
as  justification  for  his  reinstatement  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  a  classic, 
that  Statement,  and  should  be  preserved  in  a  pamphlet  for  distribu- 
tion, with  perhaps,  Father  McGlynn's  wonderful  speech  at  the  funeral 
of  Henry  George.  That  great  oration  ii  preserved  in  a  book  contain- 
ing all  the  speeches  at  the  funeral  in  1897,  But  the  Doctrinal  State- 
ment deserves  wider  recognition. 

The  story  of  Father  McGlynn's  later  years  in  Newburgh,  his  ill- 
ness and  death,  are  sympathetically  told.  It  is  a  book  that  deserves 
wide  recognition,  not  only  among  followers  of  Henry  George  but  among 
all  students  of  the  real  development  of  history,  the  history  of  great 
ideas  making  their  way  against  established  custom  of  thought,  against 
entrenched  privilege  with  its  power  to  control  the  organs  of  public 
knowledge  and  opinion. 

And  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Bell  is  very  frank,  a  point  which  may 
not  seem  of  as  great  interest  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  his  comrades 
in  the  ranks  of  Henry  George  disciples  ...  is  nevertheless  of  real 
importance.  Mr.  Bell  tells  us  that  he  is  willing  to  believe  Archbishop 
Corrigan  acted  in  all  sincerity.  He  may  even,  says  the  author,  "have 
scanned  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  discover  its  purpose  and  en- 
countering the  passage  'We  must  make  land  common  property'  have 
balked  at  the  proposition.  .  .  .  '  " 

Again  and  again  Mr.  Bell  emphasizes  his  belief  (in  which  the  under- 
signed agrees  heartily),  that  a  mistaken  use  of  such  a' sentence,  i.e., 
an  apparent  preaching  of  the  extermination  of  private  ownership 
of  land,  rather  than  an  abolition  of  all  taxation  except  on  land  values, 
leaving  land  undisturbed  in  private  ownership  and  use  ...  is  what 


turns  away  many  who  are  really  seeking  the  truth  of  today's  economic 
problems.  Mr.  Bell  shows  how  Father  McGlynn  understood  this 
point  clearly.  And  he  states  it  superbly  in  his  Doctrinal  Statement. 
For  while  we  may  have  little  sympathy  with  the  Church  as  land- 
owner, and  therefore  owner  of  temporal  power,  we  realize  that  not 
only  the  Church  of  that  day,  but  many  well-meaning  seekers  after 
Truth  balk  at  that  proposition  "We  must  make  land  common  property." 
It  is  not  only  Archbishop  Corrigan  to  whom  that  sentence  smacks 
of  the  Communism  they  seem  to  fear.  And  it  does  not,  in  truth, 
express  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Henry  George.  What  Father 
McGlynn  and  what  Mr.  Stephen  Bell  have  to  say  on  this  point  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  all  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

The  book  itself  ,for  other  reasons,  is  worthy  of  attention  by  a  wide 
public. — GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS  AND  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AN 
OCCUPATION  * 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  well  written  book  with  a  title  which 
should  command  the  attention  of  a  business  man  or  anyone  who 
wishes  to  waste  no  time  and  to  get  ahead  financially.  It  outlines 
the  nature  of  competitive  business,  privileges,  copyrights,  patent 
rights,  franchises  and  land.  It  is  an  excellent  condensed  explanation 
of  what  Henry  George  stood  for.  Not  that  George  advocated  that 
any  individual  should  be  given  any  of  these  privileges,  but  that  their 
abolition  would  allow  everyone  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  We  dis- 
agree with  the  author  in  some  minor  matters  and  we  do  not  hold  his 
views  on  Interest,  although  we  are  aware  that  many  Georgeists  are 
in  agreement  with  him.  Lack  of  space  prevents  our  going  into  detail 
over  this  very  debatable  subject.  Briefly  his  position  is  that  Interest 
has  no  ethical  basis. 

Correspondence 

CRITICISES  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS  ON  INTEREST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  found  the  articles  and  letters  on  interest  in  your  last  two 
issues  very  interesting,  but  suspect  that  their  conflicting  statements 
must  be  most  confusing  to  many. 

This  confusion  is  a  result  of  the  mistaken  practice  of  first  defining 
terms  and  then  checking  the  facts  of  life  by  this  arbitrary  measure 
instead  of  first  checking  the  facts  of  life  and  determining  the  truth 
and  then  defining  terms  in  accordannce  with  the  truth.  The  critics 
of  Christopher  Columbus  made  that  mistake  and  ruled  out  his  pro- 
posal because  it  did  not  check  with  their  preconceived  and  mistaken 
definitions.  The  economists,  so-called,  to  whom  Raymond  McNally 
refers  on  page  79  have  made  this  mistake.  In  their  definitions  they 
limit  interest  to  the  return  that  is  in  excess  of  replacement  value. 
This  view  contradicts  the  excellent  statement  by  McNally  that  in- 
terest is  the  return  on  capital,  which  he  defines  as  wealth  devoted  to 
obtaining  more  wealth.  It  is  noticeable  that  McNally  says  "obtain- 
ing," instead  of  "producing." 

This  distinction  is  important  because  it  makes  for  certainty  and 
universality;  there  can  be  no  "ifs"  in  science.  The  question  whether 
a  certain  dollar  is  interest  must  not  depend  upon  the  contingencies 
of  the  market  and  the  other  uncertain  factors  that  determine  whether 
or  not  a  venture  is  profitable.  Nor  may  a  fact  in  science  rest  upon 
the  fact  that  any  group  of  men  agree  that  it  is  a  fact;  the  agreement  of 
the  authorities  mentioned  by  McNally  has  no  weight  in  science,  for 
scientific  facts  are  not  determined  by  ballot. 

McNally  appears  to  be  guilty  of  self-contradiction  in  saying  on 
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page  82,  or  appearing  to  say,  that  interest  exists  only  in  cases  in  which 
the  capital  is  borrowed;  and  he  contributes  further  to  confusion  and 
uncertainty  by  injecting  into  the  discussion  the  matter  of  absolute 
and  relative  returns.  Here  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  interest 
question  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  problem  of  ownership;  a  man's 
title  to  his  product  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  product 
has  become  capital.  This  is  the  assumption  that  led  Karl  Marx  so 
far  astray. 

This  confusion  is  compounded  by  the  letters  in  these  issues  in 
which  the  writers  comment  on  McNally's  article.  Here,  too,  some  of 
these  take  it  for  granted  that  interests  exists  only  in  cases  of  borrowed 
capital.  The  letter  of  Henry  P.  Sage  is  faulty  in  this  respect.  C.  H. 
Kendal's  letter,  excellent  in  some  respects,  is  open  to  criticism;  for 
he  says  on  page  96  that  "under  equitable  conditions"  interest  is  in- 
evitable. One  might  as  well  say  that,  in  a  just  world,  the  law  of  gravity 
will  always  be  operative.  What  has  equity  to  do  with  the  fact  which 
Kendal  himself  states  so  well;  namely,  that  wealth  is  produced  by 
the  application  of  labor  to  land,  or  by  labor  assisted  by  the  tool  capi- 
tal. The  question  whether  the  claim  of  the  owner  of  the  capital  is 
recognized,  and  the  problem  of  evaluating  that  claim  do  raise  a  ques- 
tion in  equity;  but  that  is  another  matter,  and  it  lies  outside  the  science 
of  economics.  The  interest  is  there,  regardless  of  equities;  and  re- 
gardless of  the  question  whether  the  operator  is  making  money,  or 
being  useful  to  the  community. 

In  his  letter,  page  133,  Kendal  makes  a  similar  mistake  in  limiting 
labor  to  human  effort  directed  to  production.  No  physicist  would 
think  of  limiting  the  term  "force"  to  manifestations  of  nature  having 
certain  preconceived  effects.  Force  is  force,  anywhere,  always,  under 
all  conditions,  regardless  of  purpose  or  effect.  So  labor  is  labor, 
regardless  of  circumstances.  There  are  no  "ifs"  in  science;  and 
no  contingencies. 
Stockton,  California.  L.  D.  BECKWITH. 


..."  I  am  sure  this  is  only  a  slip  on  his  part  as  I  cannot  believe 
he  can  consider  a  dollar  as  either  interest,  capital  or  wealth.  How- 
ever his  meaning  is  clear  but  not  altogether  scientific. 

C.  H.  KENDAL. 

DOES  CANONIZATION  AWAIT  HIM? 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDIOM: 

Bernard  Shaw  in  the  preface  to  his  "Saint  Joan,"  wrote: 

"Many  innovating  saints,  notably  Francis  and  Clare,  have  been 
in  conflict  with  the  Church  during  their  lives,  and  have  thus  raised 
the  question  whether  they  were  heretics  or  saints.  Francis  might 
have  gone  to  the  stake  had  he  lived  longer.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
impossible  for  a  person  to  be  executed  as  a  heretic,  and  on  further 
consideration  canonized  as  a  saint."  Vol.  XVII,  Collected  Works  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  p.  32. 

Father  Edward  McGlynn  was  excommunicated  in  1887  for  refusing 
to  obey  the  order  of  his  superior  to  refrain  from  preaching  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George.  A  few  years  later,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  writings  of  Henry  George,  Father  McGlynn  was  reinstated  and 
received  a  new  pastorate.  It  took  five  hundred  years  for  Joan  to 
rise  from  burning  at  the  stake  for  heresy  and  blasphemy  to  beatifica- 
tion among  the  saints.  The  philosophy  of  Henry  George  is  being 
increasingly  accepted;  so  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  take 
much  less  than  five  hundred  years  for  Father  McGlynn  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  saints. 

I  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Father  McGlynn  from  1886 
until  his  death.  He  was  not  only  a  sincere,  zealous  and  eloquent 
follower  of  the  "Prophet  of  San  Francisco"  but  a  man  of  a  sweet  and 
sunny  disposition.  I  therefore  hail  the  publication  of  his  life  by  Stephen 
Bell  as  the  vindication  of  a  great  man. 


Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


FREDERIC  CYRUS  LEUBUSCHER. 


MR.  KENDAL  REPLIES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  read  Mr.  Beckwith's  friendly  criticism  in  the  preceding 
letter. 

In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  he  apparently  is  in  agreement  but 
feels  that  the  phrase  "under  Equitable  Conditions"  is  superfluous 
and  that  one  might  as  well  say  "in  a  just  world  the  law  of  gravity 
will  always  be  operative"  .  .  .  Also  he  says  the  question  of  equity 
lies  outside  the  science  of  economics.  This  is  another  exemplifica- 
tion of  his  well  known  view  that  the  moral  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
economics.  In  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Volume  I,  opening 
chapter,  one  may  note  the  basic  definition  of  law  is  natural  law  as 
distinguished  from  human  enactments,  statutes  and  the  succession 
of  precedents,  common  law.  Blackstone  goes  on  to  state  that  the  aim 
of  the  human  law  is  to  coincide  with  the  natural  law  and  any  viola- 
tion thereof  is  in  offence  to  both  the  human  and  the  divine.  Is  the 
law  of  equity  a  natural  law  or  does  it  come  in  the  category  of  the 
human? 

In  his  last  paragraph  Mr.  Beckwith  feels  I  have  made  a  mistake 
"in  limiting  labor  to  human  effort  directed  to  production."  Is  not 
any  other  human  effort  outside  the  field  of  economics?  "Labor  is 
labor  regardless  of  circumstances,"  but  labor  to  walk,  to  run,  to 
play,  to  make  mud  pies  has  nothing  to  do  with  economics.  In  eco- 
nomics wealth  must  be  produced  and  that  wealth  must  have  exchange- 
ability. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  Mr.  Beckwith  refers  to  Mr.  McNally  in 
his  use  of  the  word  "obtaining"  which  he  approves  instead  of  the 
word  "producing."  There  are  many  unproductive  ways  of  obtaining 
wealth  such  as  thievery,  gift  and  inheritance,  but  it  seems  to  me  these 
should  not  be  included  in  the  Science  of  Economics. 

In  another  paragraph  he  mentions  "...  a  certain  dollar  is  interest 


MR.  McNALLY  ANSWERS  HIS  CRITICS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  note  some  comments  in  the  July-August  issue  on  my  article 
("What  Is  Interest?")  which  I  think  demand  a  reply. 

D.  L.  Thompson  states  that  if  I  am  right  in  my  opinion  that  what 
is  termed  "interest"  is  merely  "compensation  for  risk,"  interest  rates 
should  be  higher,  as  he  believes  "the  element  of  risk  has  steadily  in- 
creased since  the  last  industrial  breakdown."  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  such  a  belief  is  not  substantiated  either  by  fact  or  in  theory. 
Anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  business  cycles  knows  that  the 
element  of  risk  is  greatest  immediately  prior  to  an  industrial  crisis, 
when  speculation  has  driven  values  upward  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  is  lowest  during  the  period  between  crises.  It  is  the  wise  man  who 
invests  during  this  interim.  Your  readers  will  doubtless  recall  the 
fact  that  commercial  interest  rates  just  prior  to  the  1929  debacle 
were  at  a  record  height  and  gradually  shaded  off  as  a  new  equilibrium 
was  being  established.  A  few  years  ago  at  the  low  point  of  the  de- 
pression, after  the  terrific  liquidation  of  1932  (when  business  failures 
were  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  year),  interest  rates  were  at 
the  lowest  level — one-eighth  per  cent  on  call  loans.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  slowly  hardening,  corresponding  with  the  increase 
in  the  hazards  of  doing  business — not,  as  Mr.  Thompson  contends, 
since  the  "last  industrial  breakdown,"  but  since  the  low  point  of  the 
depression.  They  will  continue  to  rise,  for  the  risk  element  increases 
as  we  creep  nearer  to  the  next  crisis.  The  great  activity  recently 
in  the  building  industry  is  a  sure  indication  that  men  with  capital 
regard  conditions  now  to  be  more  secure  than  they  were  just  prior 
to  or  immediately  after  1929. 

As  for  Mr.  Thompson's  claim  that  the  element  of  time  accounts 
for  "interest,"  I  would  like  to  refer  him  again  to  my  article,  for  he  has 
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made  no  attempt  to  meet  the  arguments  that  I  set  up  against  this 
particular  idea.  And  as  his  error  appears  to  be  due  to  his  having 
confused  use  value  with  economic  value,  I  suggest  also  that  he  read 
the  very  enlightening  chapters  on  value  in  Henry  George's  "The 
Science  of  Political  Economy." 

Turning  now  to  the  letter  written  by  Henry  P.  Sage,  I  find  him 
claiming  that  the  cause  of  "interest"  is  the  service  rendered  by  the 
lender  to  the  borrower  which  enables  the  latter  to  "overcome  the 
disutility  of  time"  and  is  not  the  increased  power  that  labor  receives 
from  capital.  But  although  he  has  made  a  valiant  effort  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Productivity  theory,  he  cannot  help  falling  into  it  when 
he  tries  to  measure  this  disultility  or  inconvenience.  He  offers  the 
illustration  of  a  man  who,  rather  than  spend  a  year  accumulating 
capital,  prefers  to  borrow  $500  so  he  can  work  his  farm  immediately 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  is  able  not  only  to  pay  back  the  principal 
with  "interest"  but  to  have  for  himself  stock  and  tools  and  several 
hundred  dollars  in  cash.  Now,  Mr.  Sage  wants  us  to  believe  that 
when  this  farmer  applies  capital  to  land,  he  can  earn  more  than  he 
could  at  some  other  occupation  without  capital.  But  this  is  rather 
doubtful  economics,  for  such  a  condition  is  impossible.  If  a  man 
could  increase  his  income  merely  by  using  capital,  a  flock  of  competi- 
tors would  be  attracted  to  his  occupation  who  would  drive  his  income 
down  to  what  it  was  working  without  capital.  And  if  he  borrowed 
capital  in  order  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  working  without  capital 
and  contracted  to  pay  for  that  advantage,  he  would  soon  find  himself 
bankrupt.  Practical  experience  supports  this  statement,  for  90  per 
cent  of  those  who  enter  business  for  themselves  eventually  fail,  largely 
because  of  incompetence.  Capital  can  give  nothing  to  labor  that 
labor  does  not  already  have  in  itself.  A  savage,  for  instance,  would 
be  helpless  with  a  machine  in  his  hands.  A  man  does  not  use  capital 
to  increase  his  efficiency,  but  rather  he  is  first  efficient  and  that  is 
why  he  uses  capital.  In  other  words,  using  capital  is  the  conventional 
mode  of  producing  wealth,  and  the  man  in  the  illistration  is  com- 
pelled by  competition  to  employ  capital  on  this  type  of  farm  if  he  is 
to  remain  in  the  market.  This  may  be  difficult  to  perceive,  for  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  the  schoolboy  formula  that  "capital  aids  labor  to 
produce  wealth."  Mr.  Sage's  belief  that  labor  gains  from  the  use  of 
capital  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  as  an  alternative  to  borrowing, 
one  must  engage  in  an  inferior  occupation  in  order  to  accumulate 
capital,  as  though  capital  had  the  power  to  determine  one's  ability 
or  the  productiveness  of  any  occupation.  Such  a  notion  is  socialistic 
and  contrary  to  fact.  This  assumption  is  the  pitfall  of  all  productivity 
theorists.  It  is  labor  only  that  determines  the  character  of  industry. 
Capital  merely  represents  the  method  of  labor  or  the  direction  that 
labor  takes  in  production. 

When  we  come  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  capital,  we  shall 
see  that  one  borrows  instead  of  accumulating  capital  oneself,  not  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  working  without  capital,  but  because  of  the 
convenience  of  having  it  at  a  particular  time.  All  that  can  be  afforded 
in  return  for  this  convenience  is  compensation  for  risk,  for  one's  income 
as  a  laborer,  other  things  being  equal,  is  determined  entirely  by  one's 
own  efforts. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  V.  MCNALLY. 


THINKS  HENRY  GEORGE  CLEAR  ENOUGH 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  note  with  interest  the  many  viewpoints  expressed  in  your  columns 
recently  on  the  subject  of  "Interest."  It  seems  that  Henry  George 
made  his  position  quite  clear  in  regards  the  origin  and  justification 
of  interest  through  the  exchangeability  of  wealth,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  active  power  of  nature  to  increase  and  the  pooling 
of  all  these  advantages,  together  with  the  fact  that  wealth  is  capital 
only  when  used  or  designed  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  that  demand  or  lack  of  it  determines  the  quantity  of  capital 
upon  which  interest  is  to  be  paid.  Insurance  against  risk  is  not  in- 
terest, although  it  may  be  added  to  the  rate  of  interest  depending 


upon  the  nature  of  the  investment,  and  only  serves  to  equalize  the 

excess  gains  and  losses. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  JULIAN  P.  HICKOK. 

PRAISES  THE  DETROIT  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  a  copy  before  me  of  the  programme  of  the  recent  Henry 
George  Congress  at  Detroit  on  the  back  page  of  which  appears  what 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  effective  statements  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  George  movement  stands  that  I  have  seen.  Whoever 
prepared  the  statement  is  to  be  complimented  upon  its  simplicity, 
its  clarity  and  appeal. 

I  have  long  felt  that  such  shouted  statements  as  "The  land  for  the 
people"  and  the  emphasis  that  has  been  so  loudly  placed  upon  the 
subject  of  "land"  have  been  almost  invariably  misunderstood  and 
have  definitely  alienated  sympathy  and  support  for  our  cause  on  the 
part  of  many  even  of  the  more  intelligent  and  better  educated  people 
of  the  whole  world,  a  sympathy  and  support  which  would  be  enlisted 
from  many  were  the  evils  of  our  present  order,  so  definitely  seated, 
as  they  are,  in  confiscation  of  private  property  for  public  use,  set 
out  as  they  have  been  in  the  statement  on  the  back  of  the  recent 
George  Congress  programme. 

There  is  not  the  particular  sort  of  glaring  claim  in  the  Congress 
statement  which,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  principles  of  the  George  movement,  has  about  the  same  effect 
as  the  waving  of  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  a  bull. 

The  paragraph  dealing  with  ground  rent  as  a  social  product  has  no 
such  effect.  It  rather  invites  study  on  the  part  of  intelligent  people 
whose  sympathy  and  support  are  so  much  needed.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  our  movement  will  ever  be  understood  or  even  appreciated 
by  the  masses  who,  I  think,  must  be  intelligently  led  rather  than 
permitted  to  direct. 

And  so  I  believe  that  if  George's  teachings  are  to  arrest  the  present 
trend  everywhere  towards  anarchy,  his  theories  must  be  presented 
to  the  thinking  and  intelligent  people  of  the  world  in  "fetching" 
terms, — not  in  some  of  the  antagonizing  and  inciting  terms  so  com- 
monly used  by  the  properly  zealous  adherents  of  the  cause. 

I  believe  that  we,  of  the  George  movement,  are  all  agreed  that  it 
is  the  universally  ruling  principle  of  confiscation,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  which  is  rapidly  pushing  the  world  into  sheer 
chaos. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  appalling  that  world  leaders  everywhere 
offer  nothing  better  than  destructive  confiscation  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  our  social  and  economic  order.  Their  suggested  remedies 
and  the  remedies  urged  by  contending  groups  and  political  parties 
are,  in  truth,  little  less  than  senseless  economic  piffle,  bound  to  run 
their  course  to  their  own  exhaustion  and  a  world-wide  social  tragedy. 

Sanity   in   presentation   of   the   George   principles  must   supersede 
a  good  deal  of  the  antagonizing  and  alienating  presentation  they  have 
heretofore  suffered,  if  the  cause  is  to  make  real  headway. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  C.  A.  LINGHAM. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CAMPAIGN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

When  last  reporting  to  you  I  described  the  new  form  of  the  taxa- 
tion amendment  we  had  prepared  for  submission  to  the  voters  of  this 
State  and  spoke  of  its  powerful  endorsement  by  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Shortly  thereafter  the  amendment  was  submitted 
to  the  State  Attorney-General  for  the  preparation  by  him  of  a  sum- 
mary to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  initiative  petitions  and  at  the  top 
of  all  pages  carrying  signatures.  This  summary  was  prepared  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  matter 
of  the  circulation  of  the  petitions,  requiring  about  187,000  signatures. 
For  the  procurement  of  thsee  signatures  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  made,  and  up  to  this  time  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  neces- 
sary names  have  been  secured — the  work  of  but  little  over  two  weeks' 
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time.  We  may  rest  assured  that  within  not  far  from  a  month  we 
will  be  assured  of  a  place  on  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  1938.  As 
I  have  explained  such  an  occurrence  as  that  which  deprived  us  of  our 
place  last  year  cannot  be  repeated,  for  instead  of  being  required  to 
put  at  the  top  of  signature  pages  a  statement  in  twenty  words  of  the 
nature  of  the  petition  we  simply  repeat  the  attorney  general's  sum- 
mary, this  because  of  a  recent  legislative  correction. 

Battle  lines  are  quickly  forming.  At  the  first  intimation  of  a  re- 
newed conflict  the  Real  Estate  Boards  took  alarm  and  determined 
that  the  signing  of  petitions  should  in  every  way  be  discouraged. 
This  action  on  their  part  was  supported  by  appeals  in  newspapers  of 
large  cities  to  shun  signing  and  also  some  active  work  on  the  part 
of  school  authorities.  Nevertheless,  circulators  report  the  petition 
very  generally  signed  and  without  material  difficulty.  The  state- 
ment I  have  already  made  as  to  the  progress  of  the  petitions  proves 
this. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  strength  of  the  forces  against  us, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  overestimate  them.  We  face  the  fairly  united 
force  of  the  banking  institutions,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations,  California  Teachers  Associations,  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  large  majority  of  the  press.  In  addition  we  have  to  fight 
the  odium  which,  in  times  past,  has  been  attached  to  the  words 
"Single  Tax,"  and  which  constitutes  a  barrier  closing  the  minds  of 
many  to  consideration  of  the  merits  of  a  plan  involving  in  any  degree 
any  portion  of  the  argument  covered  by  these  words.  We  cannot 
overlook  the  very  important  opposition  given  us  by  the  State  adminis- 
tration, and  particularly  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  with  its 
utter  disregard  for  truth. 

Outsiders  may  inquire  how  it  can  happen  that  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State  are  so  largely  against  us.  The  statement  is  made 
to  teachers  that  the  State  educational  system  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  sales  tax  for  its  support,  and  that  if  that  is  destroyed  their 
livelihood  is  gone.  The  statement  has  not  a  shred  of  truth  to  support 
it,  but  said  by  people  of  superior  authority,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  seem  to  accept  it.  Fortunately  there  are  a  couple  of  teachers' 
organizations  of  a  more  thoughtful  character  which  can  be  relied  upon 
to  give  us  real  help. 

Aside  from  the  bodies  last  spoken  of  we  have  the  very  solid  support 
of  all  labor  organizations,  numbering  certainly  not  less  than  .300,000 
members,  and  their  families.  These  constitute  the  greatest  body  of 
voters  in  the  State  practically  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  under  one 
banner.  The  greatest  single  further  factor  which  will  bring  us  an- 
ticipated success  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sales  tax  is  universally 
unpopular  and  thousands  are  seeking  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
We  offer  them  the  only  solution  of  the  problem — tax  land  values. 

The  naturally  progressive  elements  of  the  State  are  with  us,  prac- 
tically to  a  man,  and  their  strength  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
three  years  ago  they  won  for  Sinclair,  against  substantially  the  same 
opposition  we  are  facing,  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
and  carried  him  fairly  near  election. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  up  against  an  enemy 
without  principle  and  with  the  ability  to  raise  fifty  dollars  to  every 
one  we  can  hope  to  obtain  for  the  campaign.  Fortunately  for  us 
the  need  for  money  is  vastly  less  than  for  our  opponents.  Truth  has  a 
way  of  showing  itself  however  it  may  be  concealed  by  money.  Never- 
theless we  must  have  support  to  combat  error — and  a  whole  lot  of 
it.  We  have  already  had  to  put  out  many  thousands  to  get  on  the 
ballot,  and  are  crippled  in  entering  into  the  campaign  for  want  of 
money  to  meet  the  most  ordinary  expenses. 

Let  me  close  by  repeating  what  I  have  found  occasion  to  say  in  the 
past.  The  California  campaign  is  the  turning-point  in  our  work. 
If  we  succeed  it  will  mark  the  highest  point  so  far  attained  and  encour- 
age the  fight  all  over  the  world.  Even  if  we  for  the  moment  fail, 
the  lessons  of  the  campaign  properly  studied  will  make  defeat  only 
a  little  less  valuable  than  success. 


Palo  Alto,  California. 


JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

"FOR  more  than  twenty  years,"  says  Walter  Lippman,  "I  have 
been  writing  about  crucial  events  with  no  better  guide  that  the  hastily 
improvised  generalizations  of  a  rather  bewildered  man."  This  is  an 
honest  but  rather  humiliating  confession.  But  there  is  hope  for  Mr. 
Lippman  so  long  as  he  recognizes  it. 

MORRIS  VAN  VEEN  of  this  city  writes:  "I  read  your  remarkable 
editorial  in  the  Sept.-Oct.  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  on  the 
church  and  Father  McGlynn.  Despite  your  lengthening  years  the 
punch  is  still  there."  Thanks,  brother  Morris. 

MRS.  RITA  BERENS,  widow  of  Lewis  H.  Berens  of  England,  passed 
away  on  September  1.  Like  her  distinguished  husband  she  kept  her 
interest  in  the  movement  to  the  very  last. 

WALTER  N.  CAMPBELL  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes:  "Thanks 
for  your  article  on  The  Difficulties  of  Democracy.  It  has  helped  to 
bolster  my  faith  which  has  somewhat  lagged  with  the  New  Deal 
making  a  great  show  of  taking  from  the  top  to  feed  the  bottom,  with 
the  same  old  machinery  greased  to  insure  the  top  getting  it  all  back 
and  then  some.  One  of  the  processes  by  which  the  rich  grow  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer." 

IN  Retailing,  a  New  York  trade  publication,  H.  Ellenoff  contradicts 
the  editorial  conclusion  and  advises  the  editor  to  read  Henry  George. 
He  accompanies  his  letter  with  a  booklet  from  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science. 

WE  are  glad  to  announce  that  The  Square  Deal  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
has  resumed  publication.  The  number  for  Sept.-Oct.  augurs  well 
for  its  success.  Alan  C.  Thompson  will  assume  the  editorship. 

"WHAT  is  a  Liberal,"  is  the  title  of  a  four  page  pamphlet  from  the 
pen  of  John  C.  Weaver,  4271  Bryn  Mawr  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr. 
Weaver  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  gospel  of  freedom. 

THE  Tyranny  of  our  Revenue  System  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
delivered  in  Denver,  Colorado,  by  L.  D.  Beckwith  on  his  way  to  De- 
troit. 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  London  has  issued  new  editions 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "The  Perplexed  Philosopher." 

HON.  ABE  D.  WALDAUER  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pays  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  late  L.  O.  Bishop,  and  concludes:  "Bishop  was  more 
than  a  fighter  for  social  justice;  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  of 
America  to  the  stars." 

MR.  G.  M.  FOWLDS  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  writes  to  us: 
"We  are  having  a  very  interesting  time  in  New  Zealand  now  under 
the  new  Labor  administration  which  passed  about  60  far-reaching  acts 
in  their  first  session.  While  they  altered  the  Land  Tax  to  bring  in 
about  double  what  it  had  brought  in  in  recent  years,  now  £1,000,000, 
we  are  still  afraid  that  as  a  result  of  their  huge  expenditure  of  public 
money  and  the  prosperity  now  in  progress  due  to  higher  prices  for  our 
products  will  again  bring  about  an  orgy  of  land  speculation.  Still 
I  think  that  if  they  see  this  clearly  enough  they  will  legislate  accord- 
ingly. At  the  present  time  I  suppose  New  Zealand  is  about  the  hap- 
piest country  in  the  world  with  a  very  high  standard  of  living." 
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THE  passing  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Edholra  Tideman  in  Forest  Park, 
111.,  on  October  25,  reminds  one  of  the  influence  that  can  be  a  mother's. 
Born  in  Kalmar,  Sweden,  on  October  30,  1858,  she  and  her  husband, 
the  late  S.  Tideman  of  Fisk,  Mo.,  came  to  America  in  1883.  As  an 
aid  to  learning  the  English  language  in  its  best  use,  Mrs.  Tideman 
became  a  reader  of  The  Standard  edited  by  Henry  George.  Before 
long,  she  and  her  husband  were  as  much  interested  in  the  content  of 
the  writings  as  in  their  form.  A  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  Tideman  household  where  the  sons,  Selim, 
Henry  and  George  became  its  avid  readers  when  but  youths.  Henry 
L.  T.  Tideman  was  the  first  to  teach  an  extension  class  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  in  Chicago,  George  soon  following. 

Services  for  Mrs.  Tideman  were  held  in  Forest  Park  on  October  27. 
The  Reverend  Miss  Margaret  Blair  officiated. 

In  addition  to  the  three  sons,  Mrs.  Tideman  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Joseph  Schaefer  of  Forest  Park  and  Miss  Lillian 
Tideman,  Chicago. 

W.  L.  CROSMAN  of  Revere,  Mass.,  continues  the  writing  of  his 
admirable  letters  to  the  Boston  Traveler. 

THE  first  public  meeting  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Henry  George 
Fellowship  took  place  in  October.  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille  was 
the  guest  speaker. 

THE  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has  arranged  to  supply  George 
Raymond  Geiger's  "Theory  of  the  Land  Question"  for  one  dollar  a 
copy.  It  was  originally  published  at  $2.50. 

MRS.  NANCY  B.  IRVING  MILLER  of  Denver,  Colorado,  writes: 
"Your  Comment  and  Reflection  in  Sept.-Oct.  number  is  a  jewel." 
Mrs.  Miller  is  giving  a  course  of  four  talks  before  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association  and  hopes  to  recruit  a  class  in  the  Henry  George  School. 

"YOUR  Comment  and  Reflection  helps  to  prepare  for  all  the  good 
things  that  follow  in  your  Sept.-Oct.  number,"  writes  J.  B.  McGauran 
of  Denver. 

THE  newspapers  of  Detroit  gave  very  inadequate  reports  of  the 
Henry  George  Congress  but  they  were  fair  enough. 

WE  thank  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller  of  the  Henry  George  Tract 
Society  of  Endwell,  N.  Y.,  for  a  scrap  book  with  samples  of  the  tracts 
of  which  he  has  issued  many  thousands.  They  are  notable  for  sim- 
plicity and  cogency  of  treatment.  Altogether  they  comprise  a  fine 
achievement  especially  when  we  consider  the  meagre  help  he  has 
received  and  the  immense  labors  involved. 

OUR  old  friend  and  active  worker  in  the  cause,  Frank  G.  Anderson 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  his  wife  were  honored  on  October  7  by  their 
relatives  and  friends  at  the  celebration  of  their  emerald  anniversary. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  eighty  years  old  and  his  wife  seventy-five.  They 
were  married  in  1882  and  both  are  in  good  health  and  keep  up  their 
work  in  many  matters  in  which  they  are  mutually  interested.  The 
daily  paper  of  Jamestown  gave  their  emerald  anniversary  an  inter- 
esting notice.  Mr.  Anderson  has  written  extensively  in  the  Swedish- 
American  newspapers  on  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

COMMENTING  on  Comment  and  Reflection  in  the  Sept.-Oct.  number 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Will  Lissner  of  the  New  York  Times  writes: 
"It  is  a  moving,  beautiful  piece  of  prose  writing  with  a  scholarly  basis 
that  indicates  much  familiarly  with  the  sociology  of  religion."  Mr. 
Lissner  is  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  New  York  School  and  associate 
editor  of  The  Freeman.  He  contributes  to  this  number  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  a  valuable  article  on  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico. 


A  TRIBUTE  to  John  H.  Allen  from  the  pen  of  William  F.  Madill 
appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  Universal  Engineer  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Allen  has  just  returned  from  a  four  month's  tour  of  Europe  and 
instead  of  taking  a  rest  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled  he  set  off 
almost  immediately  for  Houston,  Texas,  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  Everlasting  Valve  Company  of  which  he  is  president  and  Mr. 
Madill  Vice- President.  The  Oil  World  Exhibition  takes  place  in 
Houston.  Mr.  Allen  is  eighty  years  of  age. 

WE  have  received  the  World-Wide  Editorial  Digest  published  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  a  monthly  of  seventy  pages  and  the  price 
is  one  dollar  per  year.  The  back  pages  contain  an  argument  for  the 
Henry  George  philosophy  and  are  on  the  whole  an  effective  presenta- 
tion. The  publication  is  issued  from  2525  Thirteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  No  information  is  contained  as  to  the  source 
from  which  it  emanates  and  we  are  a  little  curious. 

WE  received  on  November  3  a  telegram  from  Percy  R.  Williams 
which  reads  as  follows:  "Mayor  Scully  and  Councilman  Walter  R. 
Demmler,  of  Pittsburgh  outstanding  Single  Taxers,  and  entire  demo- 
cratic ticket  elected  by  a  big  majority  after  a  strenuous  campaign." 

A  GRADUATE  of  the  Henry  George  School  in  New  York  has  written 
to  Director  Chodorov:  "Ever  since  I  started  to  take  your  corre- 
spondence course  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  I  have  been  wondering 
how  long  I  would  have  remained  in  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  progress 
and  poverty  of  man  if  I  had  not  by  accident  become  acquainted  with 
your  course." 

MRS.  EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL  writes:  "Just  as  there  are  tides,  currents 
and  winds,  predictable  or  otherwise,  so  surely  are  there  ups  and  downs 
in  every  human  output.  This  latest  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  "up."  Your  introductory  paragraphs, 
Mr.  Leubuscher's  refreshing  article,  your  masterly  r6sum6  of  Democ- 
racy, "Causerie"  of  Mr.  Ashton,  followed  by  the  encouraging  reports 
of  the  growth  of  Georgeism  whether  local,  national  or  international. 
It  is  a  stimulating  issue  for  the  beginning  of  another  winter  season  of 
work.  Congratulations. 

A  FORTNIGHT  ago  three  believers  went  to  South  Huntington,  a 
part  of  Huntington  which  is  the  second  largest  town  on  Long  Island, 
to  sit  in  at  an  extension  class  of  the  Henry  George  School.  This  class 
is  an  outgrowth  of  one  held  last  winter  in  Northport. 

To  say  that  they  were  pleased  is  inaccurate — they  were  delighted. 
The  members  of  the  class  were  a  representative  group  of  intelligent 
folk,  of  varying  ages,  races,  sects  and  conditions,  but  all  were  alert 
and  questing. 

The  class  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Eric  Howlett,  a  descendant  of  the 
renowned  British  family  which  for  nearly  a  century  taught  fine  horse- 
manship in  all  forms  of  driving  to  the  vieillesse  as  well  as  the  jeunesse 
dorge  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  This  particular  scion,  whose 
grandfather,  father  and  uncles  were  early  settled  in  Paris,  thus  repre- 
sents an  inherited  cosmopolitanism  which  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
Above  that  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  "born  teacher."  He  draws  out 
the  interest  of  the  students,  and  stimulates  their  faculties,  encouraging 
him  or  her  to  speak  up  tentatively  and  even  when  doubtful  of  the 
correctness  of  answers  or  questions  (which  generally  keep  groups  of 
people  silent  and  self-conscious).  The  session  therefore  was  very 
lively,  the  give  and  take,  while  orderly,  was  quick  and  keen,  no  one 
seemed  sleepy  or  unresponsive,  and  the  teacher  while  friendly  and 
genial,  never  let  himself  or  anyone  else  down  for  one  moment. 

When  an  individual  faltered  or  went  astray  on  some  point,  Mr. 
Howlett  used  the  Socratic  method  of  leading  him  to  convict  himself 
of  error ,'and  so  become  truly  convinced. 

Most   heartening  it  is  to  witness  this  sturdy  outcropping  of  the 
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central  plant  in  New  York  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  classes  may 
be  started  in  these  regions. 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Fred  J.  Eddy  of  Chicago,  long  a 
friend  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  its 
columns.  He  died  August  7  this  year.  Appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  National  Progressive  Committee  on  November  5.  It 
reads  in  part:  "We  commend  to  all  Single  Taxers  a  meditation  in 
memory  of  his  life  and  example,  and  we  urge  the  reading  of  the  last 
chapters  of  'Progress  and  Poverty,'  entitled  'The  Central  Truth  and 
the  Problem  of  Individual  Life.'  " 

THE  National  Prosperity  Committee  is  an  organization  having  for 
its  purposes  the  endeavor  to  enlist  the  religious  minded,  and 
to  interest  business  groups.  21,000  pamphlets  have  been  mailed  to 
ministers  and  25,000  to  responsible  heads  of  corporations  and  business 
leaders.  C.  J.  Ewing  is  president. 

ROBERT  S.  DOUBLEDAY  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  writes:  "You  do 
a  splendid  work  with  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  No  one  presents  our 
philosophy  with  the  finish  and  the  accuracy  that  you  do.  I  wish  every 
one  in  the  United  States  had  the  privilege  of  reading  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM." 

CHAS.  LEBARON  GOELLER  has  added  to  his  many  tracts  "The 
Significance  of  the  Components  of  Ground  Rent,"  by  Royal  E.  S. 
Hayes  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  This  was  originally  published  in  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  use  made  of  it. 

A  FORTHCOMING  work  by  Louis  Wallis  is  announced.  It  is  to  be 
issued  by  Willett,  Clark  and  Co.  of  Chicago.  Its  title  is  "The  Burn- 
ing Question;  Making  Your  Living  in  a  Monopolized  World." 

HAROLD  SUDELL  is  busy  at  his  letter  writing  to  newspapers  and 
public  men.  Just  now  his  targets  are  Governor  Earle  who  wants  a 
state  income  tax  and  Mayor  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  who  wants  a  city 
income  tax. 

"YOUR  article  on  "The  Difficulties  of  Democracy  is  splendid,"' 
writes  Clayton  J.  Ewing  of  Chicago. 

A  NUMBER  of  reviews  of  Stephen  Bell's  "Life  of  Dr.  McGlynn" 
have  appeared.  In  the  Commonweal,  an  influential  Catholic  weekly, 
is  a  very  favorable  review.  Time  of  this  city  gives  it  generous  treat- 
ment. In  the  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  of  Nov.  1,  Charles  Willis 
Thompson  tells  us  in  a  very  beautiful  way  of  his  memories  of  Father 
McGlynn.  He  says:  "I  had  one  prejudice  then  and  I  have  it  still. 
I  know  a  man  when  I  see  one.  And  real  men  are  not  so  frequent  that 
you  can  forget  one  who  died  in  1900  and  in  so  short  a  time  as  thirty- 
seven  years."  The  work  is  reviewed  editorially  in  the  Passaic  Herald 
News  by  George  M.  Hart,  in  which  many  events  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
McGlynn  are  feelingly  recited  by  this  old  friend  of  Stephen  Bell. 

THE  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Henry  George  School  will  be  held 
at  the  Engineers  Auditorium,  29  West  39th  St.,  this  city,  on  December 
13.  Do  not  fail  to  be  present. 

DR.  JACOB  LANGE,  one  of  the  leading  Danish  Georgeists,  has  just 
brought  out  a  book  entitled  "Henry  George,  Economist,  Reformer, 
Thinker."  In  a  later  issue  we  will  bring  a  review  of  Dr.  Lange's 
work.  For  today,  just  the  news  that  a  leading  Copenhagen  daily, 
Politiken,  gives  first  place  on  its  book  page  to  Dr.  Lange's  book,  calls 
it  a  "model  biography."  The  critic  says  of  Henry  George  that  on 
his  death  he  left  behind  a  "lifework,  the  great  importance  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  estimated  in  all  its  consequences.  .  .  .  Henry  George's 
work  is  today  even  more  actual  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  ..." 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  an  enthusiastic  review  in  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  Copenhagen's  dailies. 

Is  THERE  A  REASON?  One  humble  Georgeist  suggests  that  where 
eminent  doctors  disagree,  there  may  be  an  organic  factor,  overlooked 
or  intentionally  ignored  in  their  diagnoses  of  the  disease. 

ANSWER.  Like  all  potent  words  it  contains  few  letters,  and  children 
can  spell  and  pronounce  it  from  their  first  Primers. 

IN  Barren's  (New  York  financial  weekly,  of  Nov.  8,  1937)  Stephen 
Leacock,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  states:  "Speaking  as  an  econ- 
omist of  such  long  experience  that  I  know  nothing  about  economics 
that  I  can  swear  to"  ..." 

STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March   3,    1933,   of   LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  bi-monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1937. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section  537,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150    Nassau   St.,    New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor:     Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:   Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George  R.   Macey,  Sec.,   150  Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.   None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of   total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and   belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other   than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  September,  1937. 
[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public. 

Kings  County. 
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Biography  of 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 

REBEL,  PRIEST  and  PROPHET 

By  Stephen  Bell 

Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  was  America's  pioneer  preacher 
of  social  justice. 

For  advocating  Georgeian  land  doctrines  as  a  means 
of  ending  poverty  he  was  excommunicated. 

Three  times  summoned  to  Rome,  he  flatly  refused  to 
go,  and  after  six  momentous  years  Rome  came  to  him! 
He  was  fully  reinstated  without  having  to  retract  a  single 
statement. 

Mr.  Bell's  biography  of  this  great  priest  will  thrill  you 
as  few  other  books  have.  It  is  handsomely  designed  and 
illustrated  and  will  make  an  ideal  gift. 

Book  Store  price  $3.00 
To  subscribers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  $2.75 

Write  now  to: 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

New  Pamphlets 

The  following  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Single  Tax  Publishing  Company  or  from  The  Frederick 
F.  Ingram  Taxation  Trust,  2460  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  LAND  QUESTION.  An  amaz- 
ing revelation  of  Lincoln's  views.  Foresaw  the 
coming  of  a  Henry  George.  With  a  Foreword  by 
William  Allen  White.  Two  copies  for  five  cents. 

JONES  ITEMIZED  RENT  BILL,  by  Joseph  Dana 
Miller.  Five  cents  per  copy. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSION  ON  SQUIRREL 
ISLAND,  by  A.  Freeland.  Five  cents. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION, 
by  David  Gibson.  Ten  cents  per  copy. 

S(L)UM  BALONEY,  by  A.  Laurence  Smith!"  Five  cents 
per  copy. 

Substantial  reduction  in  quantities 


Christmas  Gifts 
of  Enduring  Value 

This  year  more  people  are  interested  in  economics 
than  ever  before.  Books  by  and  about  Henry  George 
will  be  welcome  Christmas  gifts. 

We  will  wrap  the  books  of  your  choice  in  gay  Christmas 
paper  and  send  them  out  with  your  greetings.  Send  us 
your  order  promptly  to  insure  Christmas  delivery. 


By  HENRY  GEORGE 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY        -       -       - 
PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
THE  LAND  QUESTION 
A  PERPLEXED  PHILOSOPHER 
SIGNIFICANT  PARAGRAPHS  FROM  PROGRESS 
AND  POVERTY .50 


By  OTHER  AUTHORS 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 


THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE, 
by  Henry  George,  Jr. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRY  GEORGE, 
by  George  R.  Geiger 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LAND  QUESTION, 
by  George  R.  Geiger 

THE  PROPHET  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
by  Louis  F.  Post 

WHAT  IS  THE  SINGLE  TAX? 
by  Louis  F.  Post 

THE  PATH  TO  PROSPERITY, 
by  Gilbert  M.  Tucker 

WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  TAXATION? 
by  Jackson  H.  Ralston      - 


1.00 
2.50 
1.00 
2.00 

.50 
2.00 

.25 


ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 

11   Park  Place,  New  York 


